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THE EDITORS PREFACE. 


‘Tue reader is here presented with what has been long regarded as a 
great desideratum in Ene@utsu literature,—A Critical History of the 
Artists of Antiquity,—by one, whose learning, acuteness, judgment, 
taste, and scientific acquirements are competent alike to decide questions of 
CLASSICAL criticism and philology, and to appreciate the recorded per- 
formances of ancient ARTISTS, and the existing remains of ancient ART,— 
with a noble impartiality and independence, and with a modesty and patience 
equalled only by the ardent zeal, and generous devotion,—and in whom 
is happily blended the spirit of candor, which adorns the pages of a 
MARKLAND, with the nice perception, which distinguishes an ELMSLEY, 
and the laborious research, which immortalises a HEYNE. 

Such a Work, executed in so admirable a manner, can scarcely fail to 
meet with proper encouragement, not only from ΠΟΥ ΑΙ, ACADEMICIANS, 
practising Prorsssors of ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and SCULPTURE, 
the lovers of the ΕἾΝΕ Arts, and the youthful and aspiring pupils, but 
also from CuassicAL ScuHouars, who will find in this Dictionary the 
solution of many difficulties, which surround their favorite AUTHORS in 
Cimmerian darkness, and arrest the reader in his career of poetic enthusiasm, | 
or of philosophical contemplation, or of historical research,—disenchanting 
his imaginative musings, and disharmonising his ratiocinative processes. 

The Epitor regrets,—(a fault, which may be remedied in a future 
edition,) that Mr. Stux1é has not noticed at greater length, and with more 
minute investigation, the Biography of the Ancient Artists. He admits 
that he has examined carefully such facts in their personal histories, as bear 
on the ΕἾΝΕ Arts, and many particulars, which have no such reference. 
But in a Dictionary of this kind every incident, narrative, or fact, which 
antiquity has recorded, respecting each ARTIST, should be specified, and 
any questions, which are connected with them, should be examined, whether 
they have or have not any direct relation to the Fine Arts. And, if the 
Epitor should be induced to reprint this Work, (as his vanity inclines him 
to believe, and his judgment leads him to expect,) he will use his best 
endeavours to supply the defect. In the mean time the reader, who has 
not access to more elaborate publications, can or must be content with the 
notices of these ARTISTS, which appear in Dr. LEMPRIERE’s CLASSICAL 
Dictionary, as edited by the learned PRoFEsson ANTHON in AMERICA, 
and reprinted by the Epiror in ENGLAND; but the possessors of this 
Work will do well to regard the performance of Mr. SiLLtIeé as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to the other. 

Some persons may be disposed to think that the GreEK and LATIN 
quotations should have been given with translations in ENGLisH, and so 
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perhaps the Ep1ror himself thinks; but at all events the originals in a 
work so eminently critical, are indispensably necessary. 

The Eprror considered that, though Mr. Sitiie has carefully quoted 
from Puiny such notices of the ancient ARTISTS, as are found in his 
Natural Mstory, and has critically investigated their meaning, when it is 
involved in any doubt or difficulty, the annexation of those Books, in which 
he gives a History of the Fine Arts, exhibiting it in its integrity, would 
be attended with great advantage to readers of every class, and he has 
therefore annexed them from the text of S1LL1G@ himself in his excellent 
and critical edition of PLiny, LipstaE, 1836, m five Volumes, 12mo. ; 
but in order to save space, he has omitted the Crit¢cal Commentary, giving 
the bare Text itself. He has discovered discrepancies between what SILLIG 
has written in his Dictionary, and what he furnishes in the Criizcal 
Commentary ; on a future occasion those discrepancies will receive proper 
attention. 

To PLiny alone among the ancient writers we are indebted for a Con- 
nected and Critical History of the Fine Arts; but amidst the errors, 
which deform his Work, many cannot fairly be laid at the door of the 
copyists, but were the mistakes of PLiny himself, who misunderstood the 
meaning of passages, or was misled by the defects and blunders in the 
copies, which he consulted. 

PAUSANIAS, it is true, relates numerous facts and particulars respecting 
the Fine Arts and the ancient ARTIsTs without furnishing any connected 
notices, and Mr. Sruxreé has discussed or referred to all or most of those 
passages ; but it has occurred to the Ep1ToR as one improvement, of which 
the Dictionary of S1LL1e is capable, that it would be desirable in any 
future edition to annex to the Books of PLiny, which are already intro- 
duced, all the notices, which are supplied by PausANtIAsS, giving them in 
continuity from the text of BEKKER with a Latin or ENGLISH version. 
Something of this kind was, as the EpiTor recollects; attempted or completed 
by Mr. UvepALE Price, father of the Epitror’s excellent friend, the 
late Sin UvepALe Price, BartT., in a publication, which he never saw, 
and which perhaps is limited to Pausanias himself: —A Translation, 

Srom the Greek, of the Account of Pausantas of the Statues, Pictures, 
and Temples of απο, ΟΝ Ὁ. 1780, 8vo. 

Perhaps it would not be without important advantages to the Work of 
Mr. SiLuie, if a Critical History were annexed of the Conquerors at the 
Puspiic GAMES in GREECE, whom the ancient ARTISTS represented in 
statuary, and of whom so many notices cccur in PAUSANTAS and other 
WRITERS, distinguishing between different persons, who bore the same 
name, and ascertaining the minutest particulars of their biography. 

The Ep1itor would also suggest to Mr. S1uu1e as a further improve- 
ment, to subjoin full and precise definitions of all the ancient TECHNICAL | 
TERMS connected with the ΕἾΝΕ Arts, and this the Ep1tror is himself, 
on a future opportunity, disposed to attempt, availing himself of all the aid, 
which he can derive from JoHN Evetyn’s Scu/ptura, Lonp. 1662. 
Svo.=1755, Svo., Mituin’s Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts, WATELET’S 
Dictionary, and similar Works. 
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A Critical History of the Fine Arts, among the Greeks and RoMANS 
might be a desirable addition to the Work of Mr. S1nxie@; and let us 
hope that in the second edition he will give it, availing himself of all the 
helps, which he can derive from the elaborate investigations of his own 
learned countrymen, who seem to pay great attention to the subject. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to have in an Appendix a Notice of any 
ancient Works of Art, which are not referable to any Artists, whose 
Names are included in the Dictionary. 

The Three Tables, which are in the original work of SILLIG, are 
retained in the7'rans/ation, and will be found to be very useful in exhibiting 
at one view, in chronological order, the Artists living at different eras 
within the same period. 

No Indexes are given in the original Work, and this was a serious 
defect, but the Ep1tor has introduced four : — 
1.—An Index of Ancient Proper Names incidentally mentioned ; 
2.—An Index of Modern Proper Names incidentally mentioned ; 
3.—An Index of Grerx Words incidentally mentioned ; 
4,—An Index of Latin Words incidentally mentioned. 

The reader will observe that, though the names of the ARTISTS are 
not introduced into the First Index,.because the Dictzonary proceeds 
alphabetically, the names of the Artists, which are inserted in the 
Appendix, are included in the First Index, The Four Indexes have been 
compiled with great care, and will, it is presumed, be found to be very 
complete; certain it is that the EpIToR went ¢wice over the ground, that 
he might the better insure accuracy, and certain too it is that the con- 
struction of the Four Indexes has been the serious labor of one whole month. 

Such typographical errors, as the Epitor has observed, he has 
noticed at the end of his Work; the want of access to books for references 
in cases of doubt, and the distance of the press have been obstacles in the 
way of typographical accuracy; he is conscious of certain errors, which 
he had not the means of correcting, but on the other hand he believes that 
he has corrected several, which were in the original Work, while he is 
aware that with the aid of the proper books, he could have corrected more. 

With respect to the T’ranslation by his friend, the Rev. H. W. WIL- 
LIAMS, he trusts that it will be perceived to unite accuracy and perspicuity 
of expression with ease and terseness of style. 


Lonpon, Sept. 21, 1836. E. H. BARKER. 


P. S. The connection between the fine arts and mythology among the ancients, 
makes the communication to the reader not unimportant or uninteresting, that simul- 
taneously with the Dictionary of Situic, the Epiror has published, from the press 
of Mr. Vatpy, the very learned and excellent Work of the late RicHarp PAYNE 
Knicut, Esa., ‘On the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology,” which may 
be procured from Messrs. Buacx and ArMstRonG, pr. 6s.; it is printed in the same 
form, of double columns, as the Dictionary is, and may be considered as a Supplement 
᾿ to it. The original was privately printed by Mr. Knicut, and was intended to form 
a part of the Transactions of the Ditertanti Society, but the Epiror believes that 
neither before his death, nor since his death, has it been there inserted. Mr. Knicut 
gave permission to Mr. Vatry to reprint it in the Classical Journal, where it made 
its appearance, but it was scattered over several Numbers of that periodical, and now 
has the advantages of continuity. 
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Ix the following Translation of S1uiie’s ““ Catalogus Artificum,”’ 
there are one or two particulars, which seem to require explanation. 
In the first place, the expressions ‘‘the age of AGELADAS,”’ ‘the 
age of Puipras,’’ &c. are employed to denote the period, in which 
the Artists in question flourished. In stating the dates of events, 
according to the calculation by Olympiads, I have frequently said 
‘‘Olymp. 87. 2,’’ ‘“‘Olymp. 95. 3,’ &c., to intimate “the second 
year of the 87th Olympiad,”’ the thzrd year of the 95th Olympiad,”’ &c. 
The Addenda of ὅ11,1.1 6 are introduced into the text, or in notes under 
the text; but they are distinguished from the other notes, by having 
the term ““ Addenda’’ affixed or subjoined. The T'rans/ation will be 
found, I hope, accurate and clear, as a transcript of the zdeas of 
SILLIG; but the idiom of our language has, in many instances, com- 


pelled me to deviate widely from his modes of speaking. 


HENRY W. WILLIAMS. 


THE EDITORS PREFACE. 


THE Table of Contents, which is subjoined, will exhibit to the reader the 
fourteen Articles, which constitute this Volume. They appeared to the EDITOR 
to be very useful accompaniments to his Edition of Dr. LEMPRIERE’S 
Classical Dictionary, and to supply some considerable defects in it: several 
of them are alike scarce and curious, and will be duly appreciated by the 


riper scholar. 


1. The Chronological Tables, extracted from the last AMERICAN Edition 
of Dr. LEMPRIERE’S Classical Dictionary by PROFESSOR ANTHON, 
pp. 1—58, are very great improvements on those Tables, which appeared in 
Dr. LEMPRIERE’S own Work. 


2. The Table of Roman Consuts, pp. 59—67, which was in Dr. 
LEMPRIERE’S Work, was transferred to this Volume, that the space which it 
occupies in the former, might be obtained for the insertion of more useful 
matter; but still the Table has its occasional: uses, and therefore has its 
place in this Volume. 


3. The Essay of Mr. A. B. CoNGER on the Measures, Weights, and 
Moneys of the GREEKS and RoMANS, pp. 68—86, is extracted from the last 
AMERICAN Edition of Dr. LEMPRIERE’S Work, and will be found to be a 
great acquisition, and a considerable improvement on what was in the previous 
Editions of that Work; twenty Tables are given, and the preliminary discus- 
sion is learned and scientific, embracing whatever is useful in the writings of 
Proressor Wurm of StutTGaRD, of Mr. PResIDENT ADAms, and of 
Messrs. ARBUTHNOT, GREAVES, HassLErR, Hooper, Rarer, TARBE, 
and other Metrologists. | 


4, There were some Accidental Omissions, pp. 87—94, in the second 
ENGLISH Edition of PRoFeEssoR ANTHON’s Lempriere, which are inserted 
in this Volume. ; 


5. A List of the Classical Proper Names of Men and Women, which occur 


in the Apocrypha and the New Testament, pp. 95—110, extracted from Jo. 
b ! 
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SIMONIS’S Onomasticon Novi Testamenti. It is not a bare and alpha- 
betical enumeration of names, but elaborately, learnedly, and generally with 
accuracy, discusses their etymology; and, as criticism of this kind is very 
uncommon, it may be found to be as entertaining as it will certainly prove 
instructive to many scholars. 


6. The Assyrian Monarchy, being a Short Description of its Rise and 
Fall, by JouN GREGORIE, M.A., pp. 111—136. Though this Article was - 
published in 1683, it is not superseded by any intermediate publication, and 
abounds with accurate and curious learning, which merits the particular atten- 
tion of the scholar. 


ἡ. De Aris et Epochis, showing the Several Accounts of Time, among all 
Nations, from the Creation to the Present Age, by JOHN GRecGoris, M.A., 
pp.137—151. This Article is entitled to exactly the same praise as that 
which has been just mentioned. 


8. Extract from the Description and Use of Maps and Charts, by Joun 
Grrcorik£, M.A., pp. 152—154. In this brief Extract will be found 
exact definitions of the geographical words, Continens, Fretum, Insula, 
Isthmus, Peninsula, ΠΟΙ ΒΔ τα, and Sinus. 


9. Excerpta ex ΩΣ Geographie Veteris et Nove, Auctore Puti- 
LIPPO BRIETIO, pp. 155—172. This Work is of considerable rarity, and the. 
Extracts are of much utility. , They contain exact notices, 1. of Geographical 
Terms, Regio, Provincia, etc.; 2. of the Ancient Geographers, Scylax Caryan- 
densis, etc. ; 3. of Geographical Measures, Paleste, Spithame, etc. ; 4. of Seas 
and Oceans, in which the Author handles very accurately the difficult question 
about the [oNIAN SEA, which he divides into three parts, the LONIAN or 
Aprtatic Bay, the LonIAN SEA, Properly so Called, and the AUSONIAN 
or SICILIAN SEA, thus explaining several passages in the ancient Writers; 


5, of the Winds. 


10. Names of the Winds and Points of the Compass, pp. 172—174. by the 
Rev. Witut1AM BELOog, and Dr. ADAM, which students will ne to be 
very useful in the perusal of the ancient Writers. 


11. De Poetis Cycuicis, Auctore CHR. BEZZEL or BETZEL, pp. 175—184; 
an ACADEMIC Dissertation, which was delivered before J. G. SCHWARZ, 
as President, and was in fact written by him; it is the most learned and 
accurate tract on the subject, and is now become far more accessible to scho- 
lars by its appearance in this Volume. The question is little understood, and 
yet often briefly noticed by Writers, who have evidently never perused this 


Dissertation. 
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12. De Poetis CHRISTIANIS Sacris, pp. 185—197; an ACADEMIC Dis- 
sertation by A. C. EscHENBACH; it contains accurate, and ample, and 
learned information on a subject, which is nowhere else so fully and satisfacto- 
rily discussed. | 


13. Historia Mulierum Philosopharum, Scriptore AAGiD1IO MENAGIO, 
pp. 198—216. This is a well-known, and excellent, and interesting little 


Work. 


14. Names of Places,in LATIN and ENGLISH, in which Printing-presses have 
been established, from the Invention of the Art to the present Period, pp. 217— 
242. The List is made from the Typographical Gazetteer of the Rev. Dr. H. 
CoTTON,a very excellent, useful, and curious W ork, of which the second edition 
was published at OxFoRD, 1831, 8vo. The following extract from Dr. Cor- 
TON’s Preface will show the utility of this Article :—‘‘ During eight years, 
through which the office of Sub-librarian of the BoDLEIAN LIBRARY obliged 
me to be conversant, to a certain degree, with books of almost every kind, for 
the purpose of arranging them in Catalogues, as well as of assisting the researches 
of students, it often happened that in a volume, which was brought under my 
observation, I was utterly at a loss to discover the city, town, or country, in 
which it had been printed. Either the place itself might be obscure and little 
known, or its more usual denomination might have been exchanged for some an- 
cient, obsolete, or arbitrary one ; or perhaps I was not always ready in referring 
to the most authentic sources of information upon the subject. Although a 
person officially engaged in a Public Library might be supposed to be familiar 
enough with the ever-occurring names of LuTEeT1IA, Hispa.is, or LuGDU- 
NUM, yet there were many minor towns of every EUROPEAN kingdom, with 
which I could claim no acquaintance: although I could not be ignorant of 
such places as DANTz1c or HELMSTADT, it did not necessarily follow that 
these should at once be recognised under the appellations of GEDANUM and 
ACADEMIA JULIA; and matters grew still worse, when I found myself among 
the towns of HuNGary and BoueEmia, of PoLAND, DENMARK, and 
Norway,—among villages, of which no vestige now remains,—among Mo- 
NASTERIES and CONVENTS, whose names bore nothing about them, which 
might direct a stranger to the ascertaining of their localities. Neither from 
the dead nor the living could I gain the intelligence necessary in these cases ; 
and not knowing to what country any book then in my hands belonged, 1 
could make no use of it in forming a judgment as to the period, at which typo- 
graphy had first been seen in that country, or of the advances towards 
improvement in the art, which in subsequent times its printers had been able 
tomake.” 


For the purposes of the EDITOR, a bare enumeration of the places in 
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LATIN and ENGLIsH was sufficient; the typographical and bibliographical 
information, which is very interesting and curious, is omitted; a List of 
Academies is given, with a List of Fictitious Places, in those instances in 
which the authors or editors, critics or philologists, either desired concealment 
on account of the lax morality, or of the free principles, political or religious, 
which were contained in this class of works; or chose to indulge in mere 
playfulness and humor. ; 


15. Indexes of Proper Names, Ancient and Modern, and of GREEK and 
LATIN Terms incidentally mentioned, as applicable to all the Articles except 
the two first and the last, are given at the end of the Volume. 


E. H. Barker. 
LoNDON, Sept. 27, 1836. 


P.S. As the Ep1ror is often asked for a copy of the Petition, which he 
presented to the House of Commons, and as he desires to give publicity to 
the Plan, which he has proposed respecting a Catalogue of the Classical 
Manuscripts and Printed Books in the British MuseEvum, he has pre- 
fixed it to this Volume. 


Prefatory Dedteattan 


SeARLES AUGUSTUS. BOTTIGER., 


THE PRINCE OF ARCHAOLOGISTS. 


Sir, 


In presenting this Work to your acceptance, 1 am 
influenced chiefly by two considerations. In the first place, the review of 
my past life is ever associated with a recollection of the various important 
_ favors, which your kindness has bestowed; and I rejoice that an opportu- 
nity is now afforded to me, of giving expression to those emotions of 
gratitude, which have long influenced my breast. Seven years have now 
elaysed, since I was first introduced to you by my esteemed friend SopHNIUs, 
whose name I cannot mention without admiration and eulogy; and the 
recommendation of this distinguished character induced you to favor me 
with your acquaintance and correspondence, and to patronise my literary 
attempts. I cannot enumerate all the benefits, which I have since received 
from you; but I assure you, that my sense of obligation is deep and lasting, 
and that no one can cherish towards you stronger feelings of devoted 
affection. With a degree of anxiety, I sought for an opportunity of openly 
acknowledging your kindness; but when the intended publication of this 
Volume seemed to present such an opportunity, I yet hesitated, whether I 
ought to dedicate it to you, and to send it forth into the world under your 
auspices, without first acquainting you with my design. My hesitation, 
though lengthened and painful, was ultimately removed by the consideration, 
that the subject of the Volume, and the circumstances of its origin, rendered 
its Dedication to you peculiarly appropriate. Not only does it relate to 
antiquity, the study of which is to you especially interesting, but it has 
come into existence under your fostermg care. Your patronage encouraged 
me to direct my attention to the Study of the Arts in ancient times; and by 
your repeated persuasions, I was induced to visit GOTTINGEN,—a seat of 
learning of which I still cherish pleasing recollections, and where I derived 
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the greatest advantages, especially from the conversation, and the historical 
and antiquarian Lectures of HEEREN, and QporRED MuLierR. Your influ- 
ence led me also to extend my visit to Paris, to which I obtained access 
through the kindness of our most gracious Kin@ and his advisers; and I 
need scarcely say that, had I been destitute of the aid of the PAartstan MSS., 
I could never have engaged in the composition of this Volume. Thus the 
subject of the Work, and the circumstances connected with its origin, have 
appeared to furnish a powerful reason for its Dedication to you; but the 
value of the offering itself must be left to your decision, and to the opinion 
of those who have been habituated to literary and antiquarian researches. 

I am myself fully sensible, how much this Work will fall below your 
expectations; nor should I have published it, had I not felt it mcumbent on 
me, to offer some specimen of those inquiries into ANCIENT AUTHORS, and 
especially into the concluding Books of the Natural History of Puiny, 
which have occupied the time I have spent at Parts. The Works of PLIny 
are still under my consideration ; and I retain the design, which I conceived, 
when I was at G6TTINGEN, of producing a more accurate edition of them. 
Every day strengthens my conviction, that the Writings of PLiny have 
been corrupted, more than most of the productions of antiquity ; —that the 
MS. copies of his Works were interpolated by transcribers,—and_ that 
editions were published from these interpolated MSS., while the expressions, 
whieh were plainly inadmissible, were altered on mere conjecture. Thus 
there are many passages cited by criTICcs with the utmost confidence, the 
present reading of which will be found on examination to rest on no authority, 
and to be entirely at variance with the testimony of MSS. It is to be regretted 
also, that very few MSS. have been consulted by the Editors of PLiny, and 
that those, which have been used, have been examined with comparative 
carelessness, and only in respect to the propriety of single words. The want 
of the evidence of the very ancient, though imperfect, Vosstan MS., on 
the part of the Editors of PLiny, is to be particularly lamented ; for this 
MS. has enabled J. Fr. Gronovius,—a critic distinguished by his clear 
discrimination, and by his profound acquaintance with the Latin language, 
and especially with its PROSE-AUTHORS,—to throw greater light on the 
correct text of PLiny, in his brief Notes on the Twentieth and following 
Books, than all other critics, who had preceded him in this sphere of 
inquiry. To Harpurn I will not here particularly advert, as I shall here- 
after have occasion to notice his edition of PLiny at considerable length: 
and I will only add, in relation to Gronovius, that it is a matter of no 
slight difficulty and hazard, to tread in his footsteps, and to prosecute the 
undertaking, which one, so eminent for ability and learning, commenced. 

But I must return to the Work, which I have now to present to your 
notice, and in which I was induced to engage by your influence, and that 
of CreuzeR. The kind attention of this last distinguished scholar, I 
esteem among the greatest ornaments of my life, and that attention was par- 
ticularly evinced by his forwarding to mea copy of the Dictionary of Junius, 
with the MS, Notes of VALKENAER, containing more accurate references to 
ANCIENT AUTHORS, You are aware that, while many CRITICS, whose names 
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are familiar to all, who have cultivated literature, have written with great 
ability, on the history and productions of some particular Artists, no one has 
hitherto formed a Dictionary of all the Artists of Antiquity, excepting 
Franciscus Junius, whose “ Catalogus Artificum’’ was appended to 
the second edition of the Treatise on Painting among the Ancients, published 
at ROTTERDAM, in the year 1694. This Work of JuNtus, though for the most 
part, unfairly compiled from the MS. ‘ Collectanea’ of CHARLES Dati, as 
F. J. Grunpivus asserts in the Preface to his Work on Grecian Painting 
1, 7. was yet highly valued and applauded by all, who felt an interest in 
tracing the history of the Arts in Gresce. It contained a faithful enume- 
ration of the Artists mentioned by ANCIENT AUTHORs, and an ample col- 
lection of the passages, which relate to them. So greatly was it appreciated, 
that it was translated into some modern languages; and when it had become 
scarce, many applied for a fresh edition, and yourself sanctioned and 
urged forward the plan, ({deen zur Archeologie der Malereit 1, 124.) 
My first design was, to re-publish the Dictionary of Junius with the 
addition of my own observations; but when I endeavoured to bring my 
literary memoranda to the execution of this plan, 1 was led to relinquish it. 
The errors, which the credulity of Junius admitted, in every part of his 
production,—his want of a critical acquaintance with the GrEeEK and 
LATIN languages,—and the inconsiderate haste, with which he executed 
his Work, convinced me that it must be abandoned, and an entirely new 
Dictionary must be formed. 1 fully concur in the opinion, which T6LKENIUS 
afterwards advanced, respecting the ‘‘ Catalogus’’ of Junius, (Amalth, 
3, 122.) and it will be found, that I have retained little more than the order, 
in which the names of the ARTISTS occur. This fact must plead my excuse, 
while I enter at some length, into an explanation of the plan, on which I 
have proceeded, lest my readers should form higher expectations than I 
have had the desire or ability to meet. In respect, then, to the ¢2t/le of the 
Work,* you well know, how long it was with me a matter of doubt, 
whether I should retain that which JuNtus adopted, considering as I did, 
that the word ““ Artifices’’ possessed too great a latitude of meaning 
among the Romans, to be strictly appropriate in this case. Several con- 
siderations, and in particular, the harsh and incongruous arrangement of 
words, urged me to reject the former tit/e; but on the other hand, long- 
established usage, sanctioned even by the learned, influenced me to retain 
it, and this conclusion was confirmed by the difficulty of finding any other 
title, which, while it should be equal in length to that of Junius, should 
convey the same ideas. But lest the word ‘‘ Artificum’’ should be objected 
to, as not sufficiently perspicuous and distinct, by those who would insist on 


* [| The Latin title of the Work of Srzzie is, “ Catalogus Artificum, sive Architecti, 
Statuari, Sculptores, Pictores, Calatores, et Scalptores Gracorum et Romanorvum, 
Literarum Ordine dispositi, a Jutio Sinrre.—Accedunt tres Tabule Synchronisticae.” 
An exact translation of it, especially in regard to the distinction made between the 
words “scalptor” and “sculptor,” would have been inappropriate and confusing; 
but the difference, which Situic, following the authority of SatMasius and LEssIne, 
recognises between these terms, has been carefully observed in the Translation of the 


Work itself.— TRANSLATOR. | 
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its strict and proper meaning, I have enumerated in explanation, the various 
classes of ARTISTS referred to: —% Sive Architecti, Statuarii, Sculptores, 
Pictores, Celatores, et Scalptores, GR&cornuM et RoMANORUM.”’ This 
series of words requires some illustrative remarks; for three of the classes 
of ARTISTS noticed in it, may suggest doubts to the inquirmg mind. A 
distinction is made between “‘ scalptor’’ and ““ sculptor;’’ but it has been 
a matter of dispute among the learned, in what the precise difference 
between these terms consists. Satmasrus, (ad Souin. p. 1101. ed. Par., 
ad Justin, 15, 4.) and Lessine, (Epist. Rem Antiq. Spectant. 1, 140. 
Berol. 1778,) contend that the word ‘‘ sca/ptor’’ intimates “‘an engraver 
on precious stones,’’ while ‘‘ sculptor ’’ precisely corresponds to the English 
term ‘ scu/ptor’’ immediately deduced from it. Other critics equally 
eminent, reject this opinion; and OUDENDORP maintains that the verb 
“ς scalpo’’ was used in reference to sculpture less finely polished, and 
“ἐ sculpo”’ in relation to that, which was more elegant and refined. This 
Opinion is supported by F. A. Wo xr, who urges in its favor that the 
GREEKS applied their verbs γλάφω and yAV@w, with a similar distinction 
of meaning. Perhaps it will be ‘said that recourse should be had on this 
question, to the evidence of the best MSS. of ANCIENT AUTHORS, and par- 
ticularly to the MSS. of Piiny. I acknowledge the justness of the 
remark ; but on this subject, as on many others, I despair of obtaming from 
MSS. a satisfactory decision; and I admire, rather than condemn, the 
modesty of HernporrF, (ad Hor. Sat. 285,) who regards the question as 
one on which it is impossible to obtain absolute certainty. For even that 
MS. of Piiny, which is designated Reg. 1... of the full value of which I 
was not aware, when I addressed to you my Letter from Paris, which you 
honored with insertion in the third Volume of your Amalthea,—considerably 
varies in the application of the terms before us, and frequently interchanges 
the expressions, ‘‘ marmora scalpsisse,’’—“* marmora sculpsisse.’’ In one 
passage, which appears very suitable to the present inquiry, ““ PASITELES 
plasticen matrem ceelature et statuariz sculptureeque dixit,’? (35. 12. 45,) 
this MS. exhibits the reading just stated, while all the other PARISIAN 
MSS. have “scalpturz.’? I could adduce many similar instances of the 
confused use of these words in MSS.; but I forbear, both from my feelings of 
profound respect for your learning, and because I entered on the inquiry, 
only to shew, that while I employ the terms “ scalptor’’ and ““ sculptor,” 
according to the distinction, which SALMAstus and LEssiNn@ propose, I 
am not insensible to the difficulties connected with the subject, and I would 
not even have introduced the distinction, but that I had to treat explicitly, 
in the course of the work, of persons, who exercised the particular arts, 
which these words, thus distinguished, intimate. I need not remind you, 
Sir, whose learning is so extensive, how greatly ANCIENT WriTeERs differ 
in their modes of describing particular arts;—a circumstance clearly 
illustrated by the terms πλάσται and “fictores,’’? which have been excel- 
lently explained by WELcKER and JAcogs, to whom we are indebted for 
a correct edition of the works of the PaiLostrati. (See also HEMSTERH. 
Anecd. 1. 17.) On the word “ statuarii,”? occurring in the title, I need 
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not comment; but some notice should be taken of another term,— 
“ς celatores,’’—the import of which is not so definite and perspicuous. 
This word was at first applied to those, who made small articles of metal, 
and was afterwards transferred to those, who worked in bas-relief, whether 
their productions were of marble or of metal. As, however, the term 
“ὁ sculptor”? is usually applied to those, who carved on marble, I have 
employed the term ‘‘ celator,’’ ‘engraver,’ in relation to an artist, whose 
attention was bestowed on the engraving of vases and similar articles, 

I have perhaps dwelt at too great length on these minute particulars, 
and must hasten to offer some remarks, on the construction of the Work 
itself. Some, who compare it with the Dictionary of Junius, may consider 
it defective, inasmuch as it does not embrace several articles mentioned in 
that production, The nature and reasons of the various omissions require 
explanation. In the first place, I have discarded all those names, which 
originated in the corrupt readings of passages since restored to purity ; 
and I have introduced them at the end of the Work, in an “ Appendix.’’ 
Thus, if a reader should seek one of the terms GELADAS, ELADAS, which 
are not included in the Dictionary, he may turn to the Appendix, which 
will guide him to the article AGELADAs, and in this article he will learn 
that they are only corruptions of the name last mentioned. If an Artist has 
been styled differently by different authors, (as DinocrATEs, who is by 
some termed Dioc.es, by others STasicraTEs, by others DINOCHARES,) 
I have given his history in the Dictzonary under that name, which is most 
usual and approved, and the other appellations I have referred to the 
Appendix. Some Artists were called into existence by Juntus, through 
a misapprehension of ANCIENT AUTHORS; thus ‘“‘ MEenpDz#uvs,’’ which 
properly signifies ‘‘of, or belonging to, MENDA,”’ is received by him as 
the name of an individual. All such Artists I have of course, rejected. 
I have excluded also, all mere MECHANICS, of whom a large number was 
introduced by JuN1us,—all INVENTORs of instruments,—all ARTISTS cele- 
brated only in mythology, as AGAMEDES, TROPHONIUS, and the fabulous 
Deity VuLcan,—all who lived at Byzantium, after the division of the 
RoMAN empire,—and from among the artists known only by means of 
Inscriptions, 1 have admitted those who are mentioned on the base of some 
production, (whether the production itself is extant or destroyed,) .as 
having executed it, and I have referred to the Appendix all, whose names 
are merely found in funeral monuments. I have deemed it inconsistent, 
likewise, to introduce in separate articles, the names of countries and cities, 
the inhabitants of which were remarkable for particular arts, and the names 
of princes, who patronised by their liberality. When two Artists are 
generally associated in the remarks of ANCIENT AUTHORS, as Dip@nus 
and Scyuuis, I have collected in one article, the information relating to 
both, with a view to avoid all unnecessary repetitions. In the case of the 
few Artists of RoMAN extraction, who are known to us, I have selected the 
“cognomen’ as the title of the article, considering it more definite and par- 
ticular, than the name of the family or ‘gens:’ thus I have spoken of 
Fasius Picror under the latter term, and not under the former. And 
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there is one general remark, which I would add, that I have not attempted 
to develope the history of each particular Art, and of the productions be- 
longing to it, but only to trace the history of the Arrists themselves. 
This observation will, I conceive, obviate several objections, which may 
present themselves to the mind. 

To you, Sir, I need not explain at length the plan, which I have 
followed, in writing the history of each individual ARTIST; nor would it 
become me, since, (if I may be allowed to bring my feeble attempts into 
comparison with ethers so much superior,) I have imitated your example, 
as the best which could be afforded in such researches. If this performance 
possesses any excellence, I cheerfully acknowledge, that I am principally 
indebted for it to your writings and conversation. One part of my plan 
requires perhaps to be distinctly stated,—that if in any case, I have adopted 
conclusions different from those supported by criTics in general, I have 
not entered on a lengthened controversy, but have simply stated those 
views, which have to me appeared consistent. I mention this, to obviate 
the suspicion, which may arise in some minds, that I have treated the 
arguments of CRITICS with an arrogant neglect; though I am aware, that 
the kindness of your nature, will not allow you for a moment, to impute to 
me any dishonorable feeling. From literary arrogance I am as distant, as 
from the desire of censuring others, and triumphing in the refutation of 
their hypotheses. In those cases, in which we have not sufficient informa- 
tion to guide us to the truth, and can only avail ourselves of the probable 
opinions of critics, I have acted on a similar plan. Many passages of 
ANCIENT AUTHORS present cases of this kind;—their true meaning can 
scarcely be discovered on the first inquiry, and it is requisite to appeal to 
the various opinions of CRITICS, in order to obtain light on their import and 
application.—There is one charge, which I have endeavoured to avoid with 
as great solicitude, as the imputation of arrogant neglect just referred to. 
It is that of plagtarism,—a charge to which a writer on antiquities is pecu- 
liarly exposed, because every day is presenting new discoveries on these 
topics; and opinions, which may be advanced by an author as original, may 
have been already unfolded in some Periodical, or other repository of literary 
information. Here too, I would mention the use, which I have made of the 
Version of PAusANIAs by AMAs@Us,—a work, to which I have occasion- 
ally had recourse, in describing the productions of ArTisTs, when I have 
conceived it impossible to alter, so as to improve it. 

10 now remains for me again to advert to those passages of the concluding 
Books of Puiny, which I have adduced, since I have designed this Volume 
to be the forerunner of an edition of that comparatively small portion of the 
Works of Priny. The accomplishment of this project I hope to realise, 
when I shall have availed myself of more ample sources of information, and 
strengthened, by repeated exercise, my own powers of inquiry. In briefly 
adverting to the plans, which I have followed in the revision of the passages 
of PLtNy in question, I would gladly acknowledge the great liberality and 
kindness of Cuaries Hase, to whom I am indebted for my means of 
improving the received text. This distinguished literary character, who is 
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intimately associated with yourself by the ties of friendship, afforded me, 
during my residence in PArRis, every facility for prosecuting my inquiries, 
and especially placed in my hands, the Paristan MSS. of PLiny. My 
warmest acknowledgments are due also to other eminent characters of 
Paris,—men, who are conspicuous alike for the nobility of their descent, 
the high official stations which they occupy, and their superior literary 
attainments. I would particularly name RaouL-RocHETTE, in whom 
extensive learning is blended with true politeness and suavity of manners,— 
Gat, to whom the study of Grecian literature in FRANCE, is deeply 
indebted,—and St. Martin, whose work on Chronology is eagerly antici- 
pated by all who are acquainted with his acute dissertations on the time of 
the death of ALEXANDER the GREAT, and the reigns of the ProLEMIEs. 
These and other distinguished characters received me, though comparatively 
young, with their characteristic kindness, and permitted me to examine the 
Libraries and Museums contained in that modern CorINnTH, and entrusted 
to their immediate care. By means of the Paritstan MSS., to which I 
should have rejoiced to add, the unrestrained use of the Vosstan MS, now 
in ENGLAND, I have endeavoured to rectify many passages of PLINY, 
and have subjoined short critical and explanatory remarks, in which I have 
particularly aimed at collecting passages from other writers, relating to the 
productions of ARTISTs mentioned by PLiny. If my critical annotations 
should im any case appear to be improperly concise, I must plead as my 
apology, that I forbore to enter on a more lengthened explanation of the 
alterations I have made, lest the bulk of the Volume should be immoderately 
increased. It will be evident, from almost every page of the Work, that 
in correcting the words of Puiny, I have been guided chiefly by the 
authority of Reg. I.; and all who are capable of correctly judging on 
subjects of this kind, will, I am persuaded, readily subscribe to the opinions 
advanced by J. Fr. Gronovius, in his Preface to SENECA, respecting 
the deference due to MSS. so excellent. But I will not extend these 
remarks, lest my introduction, if rendered dry and uninteresting, should 
produce an unfavorable impression of the Work itself, or even deter from 
its perusal, 

One or two observations may be made respecting the Chronological 
Tables, which comprise the results of the various inquiries contained in the 
Dictionary, and which exhibit at one view, a concise history of the ARTISTS 
of antiquity. 1 have omitted in the Tables no ARTIST, whose age can be 
pointed out with any degree of certamty; and it is interesting to observe, 
how the history of the Arts, gradually emerging from the darkness of 
remote antiquity, becomes clear and distinct through a short period, and 
then, after the death of ALEXANDER the GREAT, gradually recedes into 
its former obscurity. I need not explain to you, Sir, the reason why I 
have closed this Synopsis with the death of PLIny; and the division of it 
into three Tables, will not on minute inquiry, be considered so dispropor- 
tionate, as it may at first appear, since I have endeavoured to preserve a 
degree of symmetry in their construction. 

And now, Sir, I must bring this address to a close. I feel that I have 
already exercised, beyond the limits of propriety, that patience, with 


ΧΥΪ PREFATORY DEDICATION. 


which you have so often indulged me in our personal interviews; and I rely 
on your benevolence, and on that kind esteem, which you have hitherto’ 
manifested towards me, in presenting this volume to your acceptance and 
patronage. I cherish the hope that it will, in some degree, meet your 
approbation, and that I shall still possess your favor; and earnestly do I 
wish that the study of philology, for the prosecution of which you seem 
to have been naturally inspired, which nourished and instructed your 
youth, and which in your maturity, has spread its beauties before you, 
may long be advanced and embellished by your productions, while you 
rise to a splendid and unrivalled eminence among literary characters. 


DrespEN, March 1, 1827. 


᾿Αχάριστος UNOS STW πάρεστι 
Μὴ φίλους τιμᾷν, καϑαρὰν 
᾿Αγοίξαντα κλῇδα φρενῶν" 

᾽ 4 \ , » ? » 

Ἐμοὶ μὲν φίλος οὔποτ᾽ ἔσται. 


EURIPIDES. 


TABLE 1. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ARTS IN GREECE, FROM THEIR jypRODUCTION, UNTIL THE TIME OF PHIDIAS, 


ne. OST POLITICAL, RVENTS. onyaP. STATE ΟΡ LITERATURE. OLY AE, TUR PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA, OLYMP. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 
1950. Tuesrus. Mos of Crete. Poetry held sacred throughout Greece, DEDALUS the Athenian, SMILIS of ΖΒ εἶπα, 
ae ane overthrow of ‘Troy. peta I. discovers the art of Painting. 
04. The return of the Hrnactia: to the tpuTADES of Corinth i shter ‘ 
Peloponnesus. Puttoctes the Bg sand dis Gr upaittas Cone, first make Plaster-casts, 
a i Η 5, ν ΟἹ υργρείαπ, or Creanties the Corinthian, invent Painting ἢ 
Grecian Colonies established in Asia. Outline, Their contemporaries were Aneco, C tS 
1068. Monareby abolished at Athens, HOMER. ΚΕ Γ of Samos. S were sneGo, Crato of Sicyo, and Saurias 
880, Lycuncus regulates the Lacedemonian Heston. Ipnitus of Elis, and Crrostirnes o Anpices th inthi - grea Ἴ 
State. a ὡ Pisa, re-establish the Olympic Games. Paintings Corinthian, and Trteriayes I. the Sicyonian, exercise the art of 
ἜΣ 4 6 οι (The precise dates of the above facts are uncertain.) 
777. Ll The commencement of the Olympiads. I. 1. | Consus of Elis is'victorious in running. 1, About, this period flourished Cuersirnno of Cnosus, the Architect, Tet rcirs 
and Tuzoponvs 1., sons of Ruccvs. Ina rather later period, Mrtacrwne 1 
aa, si "ΞΕ son of Crensteino, Pxostus I. of Ephesus, and Lrancuus of Rhegium, Ὁ 
, Vil. Crowns first bestowed on the yictors at 
the Olympic Games. 
743. IX. 2. ‘Lhe commmencement of the first Mes- 
senian War. 
724. XIV. 1. The termination of this War. ap 
720. XV. Canpauces reigns over Lydia. XV. ‘The exercise of running in a course of 
two furlongs, introduced at Olympia. 
Acantnus, the Laconian, first runs in a 
xvi state of nudity. ᾿ Ἢ ΧΥΠῚ ἐπ 
Σ L Phe pentathlon, and wrestling as a sepa- 7111. ortly before this time, Bur. i i i 
Steercine’ introduced at the Olympic J, » Butancttus the Painter appeared in Asia. 
a Ἢ Games, - 
685. XXII 4. The second Messenian War commences. Tyntvus and Anciitocius flourish, XXL Pugilistic combats introduced at Olympia. 5 
XXy. The chariot-race established at Olympia. ΧΧν. Graucus I. invents the solderi i 
608. XXVIIL 1. | The second Messenian War terminated πε δ ἔα, 
τίς by the capture of Ira, 
064. ΧΧΙΧ. GREE Eee TER leave XXIX. Event IT, and Everasowws, Corinthian Modellers, exercise their art in Ttaly. 
660. XXX. Egypt open to the visits of the Greeks. Ἶ XXX. CeopHantus the Corinthian, flourishes, 
XXXII Onsireus, the Laconian, appears as a 
combatant. 
XXXII The ‘ pancratium’ received as an exercise 
at Olympia. Also, the'leaping from one 
horse to another, while in full speed. 
᾿ : XXXV. Matas of Chios appears as a Sculptor. 
XXXVII The running and wrestling of boys ad- 
C mitted at the Olympic Games. 
XXXVIII. Boys permitted to engage in the ‘penta- 
thlon’ at Olympia; but soon after pro- 
hibited from this union of gymnastic 
τ - - exercises. 
624. XXXIX. 1. Draco, the Athenian, flourishes. 
XLI. Pugilistic combats among boys‘introduced 
- 5 at Olympia. 
XLII Atczus, Sarrio, and ZEsor flourish, XLII Micctaprs, the Chian, practises Sculpture. 
694. XLVI. 3. Soro legislates for the Athenians. 
XLVIII. Myesancnus the Btrurian, father of the celebrated Philosopher Pytnaconas, 
: ecomes eminent as an Engraver on precious stones. 
L. The age of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 1. DIBGNUS end SCYLLIS, natives of Crete, attain great eminence in sculp- 
ring marble. 
soul ehistreriag Aouristied also EOS, or rather AncneNeus, of Chios, 
YRES ΟἹ AXOS, fn LNDOE! the Athenian. 
566. 1111. 3. PotycrateEs assumes the sovereignty of 
Samos and some neighbouring Islands. « 
δ05. 4. Puaranis, Tyrant of Agrigentum, begins 
to reign. 
561. LIV. 4. ETS usurps sovereign power at LIy. Antstoctes the Cydonian flourishes. 
ens. 
μι: = a LY. Perittus, probably of Agrigentum, flourishes. 
reign. 
δα LVI. 4. Sresicnonus of Himera dies. 
LVIIL. Trerxvs and ANGELIO make the Statue of Delian Apollo. 
About this period flourished also Buparus and Arnents of Chios, and Trrocr.e3 
F the Laconian, Seulptors;—Dontas, Donycripas, and Mepo, all of Laconia, 
Ν Statuaries;—and Trroponus 11., the Samian, an Engraver, 
LIX. Sans and Cuarvas, Lacedwmonian Statuaries, probably flourish about this 
᾿ period. 
XS Hirronax flourishes. LX. ae ATE cg the Magnesian, a Statuary, and SriytHanvs an Architect of Corinth, 
lourish. 
About pe Gs AED Ce aa (eee) and Pontus, 
chitects, lay the foundation of the Temple of Jupiter Olympi 
1Χ1. ὙΠΈΒΡΙΒ begins to have his plays exhibited. Circras of Sicyo the Statuary. : DESO Fee Αἰδοῦς 
520. DXII. 4. Cynus dies. itp. 06, Awacneo flourishes. LXIIL Mito, of (fetches becomes eminent as Deneas I. of Crotona, Statuary, flourishes, 
a pancratiast. 
527. LXIII. 2. The death of Pisistnatus. LXIII. 4 Bscuyus is born. 
522. LXIV. 8. Porycrares dies. 
LXV. Titeramating of armed men first instituted LXV. Sc READAG et Argos, Statuary, makes a statue of Anochus, a victor at the 
al lympia. 5 lympic Games, 
514. LXVI. 8. Hirancnvs is slain at Athens. LXVI Acetapas makes a chariot in honor of the victory of Cleosthenes at Olympia, and 
5 about the same period, ennobles a victory obtained by Timasitheus. 
CEE Gi Zigina, {Seta onre and Evreripas of Argos, and Girtapas 
he Lacedemonian, flourish as Statuaries. 
510. LXVII. 3. The Piststratms# expelled from Athens. LXVIL. Pytnaconas dies. LXVII. Purynicuus obtains his first prize as a 
Dramatie Poet. 
509. 4. Monarchy abolished at Rome, 
LXVIII. Awpunickares the Statuary, makes the figure of a lioness. ANTENOR makes 
Statues of Harmodius and Aristogito. 
ἀναρισησλει τε and τε wader Chssexat I., both of Sicyo, flourish as Sta- 
tuaries. his was the age also, of Cirancitus of Rhegium. 
LXX. The exercise termed ἀπήνη introduced LXX. Hecrstas and Hecras of Athens, Mrxxcumus and satis of Naupactus, 
at Olympia. Bees Ρ Tecernanes I. of Phocis, and Ancesitaus I., flourish as Statuaries. 
ZBscuyius produces his first Tragedies. NaH Ct Wink ote on RODoNGra and AOE exercises the 
aos art of Painting. Sttuax o egium, the Painter, flourishes. 
494. LXXI. 3. The destruction of Miletus. Tribunes LXXI. The exercise termed κάλπη introduced LXXI Denornitus I. and Goncasus practise the arts of Painting and making Plaster- 
of the Plebeians created at Rome. at the Olympic Games. as casts, at Rome. , 
490, LXXII. 3. The Battle of Maratho. ae! : LXXIL. Sromivs, Statuary, flourishes, 
48s. ΤΠ ΧΧΙΠ. The Thessalians and Phocians engaged LXXIII. 4. ZEscuytus gaing his first vietory as a LXXIUTI. HASTA esi Εἰξίξσνο Stout Pytiaconas I. οὐ sags begins 
in hostilities. Dramatic Poet. aE to exercise the art of Statuary. out this time Prrpras is born. 

LXXIV. Simonines of Cos flourishes. LXXIV. Ericnannus flourishes. LXXIV. Ascanus the Theban forms for the Thessalians a Statue of Jupiter, out of the 
spoils of the Phocians. Amycraus, Diycius, and Cinoyis prepare several Statues 
aut we ie quate fon the Thessalians by the Le dedicated 

a y the latter at Delphi. histoMeno likewise enguged in this undertaking. 
480. LXXV. 1. The Battles of Thermopylae and Arte- LXXV. 4. Purynicus produces his tragedy of the LXXV. Sysnoo of Agina, Statuary, flourishes. Anisromepes and Socnares, two Theban 
misium. Athens taken by Xerxes. Phanisse. Εἰσί acer Ose00 Rikon makes Statues of Aristogito and Har- 
The Battle of Salamis. modius, which are almost immediately erected. 
479. 2. The Battles of Platwa and Mycale, Ε ἘΝ ᾿ 
476. LXXVIL 1. Ayaxinavs of Rhegium dies. LXXVI. 4. ZBscuyivus produces his Perse and ob- LXXVI. Awaxaconas of Aegina makes a Statue of Jupiter, at the request of the several 
tains a prize. States of Greece, which had participated in the victory over Xerxes. 
Dioxysius I. and Graucus, of Argos, and Simo of A5gina, flourish. 
seu F ἘΠῚ ἘΠΕ Hirropamus, an Architect of Miletus, fortifies the Pireus at Athens. 
XXVIT. 4. Sornocres produces his first Tragedy, 
and triumphs oyer ASsciytus. ΤῊ 
407. LXXVIII. 2. Hieno of Syracuse dies. LXXVIII. Onatas of ABgina, and Caraans, make a chariot in honor of Hiero lately de- 
ceased, which is afterwards dedicated at Olympia. ‘Their contemporaries are 
Acrxepas of Argos, Hecras of Athens, Cavtiteces, Catyntius, Hieras, 
ΞΟΠ ΟΝ eer and ἘΛΈΙΤΣΤΤΕ 1. Acetapas and Hurrras here mentioned, 
were the instructers of Purpras. 
404. LXXIX, 1. The third Messenian War commences. LXXIX. Demorntus I. of Himera, and ΝΈΒΕΛΒ of Thasos, flourish as Painters. 
461. 4. The common treasury of the Grecian 
States, removed from Delos ῷ Athens. 
Εἰ E ar uublic character. as 
Penieiee appears asi2)U HP SS.S Many Schools of Philosophy established. LXXX, ‘The inhabitants of Achaia begin to parti- LXXX. Sosrnarvs I., Statuary, Mico I. of Athens, Statuary and Painter, and probably, 
cipate in the victories at the Olympic Oxyateus, Statuary, flourish, 
Ὄπ: Το this period, likewise, belong Porycnorus and Anistorno, Painters, of Thasos, 
LXXX. 2, Zscuyivs produces his Tragedies rela- cu SEL ACE Cai a Reainter tan ΤΟΜΟΣ Corals Cleonw, στο 
ive to Orestes. with ΑΠΟΕΒΙΚΑῸΒ ἐλ. and Nicanon of Paros, who practised the same art. 
455. LXXXI. 2. The Athenians permit the ejected Mes- LXXXI. The death of Aiscnyius. LXXXI. Proticius of Corcyra, Statuary, flourishes. Soon after this year, AcELapas ΤΙ. 
senians to occupy Naupactus. Buniewes appears as a Tragic Poet. Ee ἃ Statue of Jupiter, for the Messenians occupying Naupactus. 
45]. ΤΠ ΧΧΧΙΙ. 2. Decemyiri first created at Rome. LXXXII. Acrstor οἱ Gis and Proticnus of A8gina, flourish as Statuaries, Scymxus 
449. 4. | The death of Cito. asa Statuary and Engraver, and Evcapmus us a Sculptor. 
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TABLE Ul.—The History of the Arts in Greece, from the Death of Aunxanver the Great, until they ceased to be cultivated. 


ae —— POLITICAL RVENTS. OLYMP. STATE OF LITERATURE, OLYMP. TUE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA, OLYMP. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 
318. CXV. 3. Demernius Prtaceneus governs Athens. ΟΧν. Drinancuus flourishes. CXY. Dirnitus appears as a Comic Poet. CXV. Darronpas the Sicyonian, flourishes as a Statuary. 
317. 4. AGatioctes usurps the sovereignty of 
Syracuse. 4 τ . Ε 
312, CXVII. 1. ῬτΟΙΕΝΥ and ΒΕ Ευοῦβ conquer ΠΕΜΕ- CXVII. Ericunvs begins to flourish. CXVIIL. Bryans still exercises the arts of Statuary and Sculpture. 
pris at Gaza. 
The era of the SELEucrp& commences. ees tee 
306." CXVIIL 3. | Anziconus, βηλοῦ, Sa and CXVIII. Turorompus the Historian still living. ' COXVIIL AB EUUES: and Nictas II. the Athenian, still living. 
Provemy assume the name of Kings. IOGENES, Perseus, and ArtsroLaus son of SIA 3 i i Ξ 
ar Cannas) of Aradus, as an Architect. CRISES ONC IG 
Ὁ this period we should also refer MeN.xcrus the Sicyonian, 
ΟΧΙΧ. PROTOGENES of Caunus, paints in the Island of Rhavles, his figure of Jalysus 
ΤΌΣ, GR decorates with his Paintings, the Temple of the Goddess Salus 
i, ; This was probably the age of Praxrrries IL, ο 
CXX, Ancestiavs,and Zeno of Citium, flourish. CXX. Crrnisopotus II. a Statuary, Sculptor oH patible πι s 
ute cristata πε στα αίτι Library col- both sons of Praxirenes, now flourish. i SETS OUarys 
ected and arranged, Ῥλιρρυβ, Evrnycrates, Evurycumes of Sicyo, Puenrx, P 
{eee of Sey flourish as Statuaries 2 ‘and ATHENIO of larones, τὰ 
᾿ ECHOPANES as Painters. 5 
XXII. 3. The Samnites subdued by the Romans. CXXIL 2. Menanoper dies. CXXIL Beats son cols TRC. 4 i 
290. CXXIL. 3. Υ ἘΣ ΝΣ ἜΘ, Λβ, son of Lysterus, Crtares of Lindus, and Zeuxtanes, flourish as Statuaries. 
Cartitacnus and Anatus flourish. 
O84. CXXIV. Thecommencement of the Achwan League About this time, the seyen Poets, termed 
About this period the Atolian League as a body Pietapes, flourish. 
is formed. . 
279, ΟΧΧΥ. 2. The Gauls attack Greece. CXXV. OmeHatio, Painter, flourishes. 
os 3. The Gauls pass into Asia. 
: CXXVI. Pisto and XeENocrares flourish as Statuaries. 
266. CXXVIIL 3. The Romans become masters of all Italy. CXXVIII. Eratostuents flourishes. CXXVIII. CNET the Sicyonian, practises the art of Statuary; and Myvo of Soli, and 
RcESILAUS IIT. probably of Sicyo, that of Painting. 6 , 
904. ὈΧΧΤΧΟ I: The first Punic War commences. CXXIX. The Parian Marbles engraved. ᾿ i Be of Fainting: 
245. ΟΧΧΧΠΙ. 4. Ananus fst chosen general ofthe Achwan CXXXIII. Neatces and Ericonus flourish as Painters. 
eague. 
239. CXXXYV. 2. Asrauus L, King of Pergamus, subdues CXXXY. Livivs Anpnonicus flourishes. CXXXV. Triwantuxs II, Painter, flourishes. 
the Gauls. 
CXXXVL Isiconus, Pyrostacuus, Stratoxtcus, and Anticonus, flourish as Statuaries 
and Leontiscus as a Painter. ἡ 
296, CXXXVIIL 3. Crromenss III., King of Sparta, restores 
the laws of Lycurgus. Ξ 
ΟΧΙΣ Anaxanpna, the daughter of Neatces, practises the art of Painting. 
Zcrveva the Modeller, and his brother Pastas, a Painter, tlourish. 
CXLI. Mico III. of Syracuse, flourishes as a Statuary, 
206, CXLIII. 2. PHILopeMEN made general of the Achwan 
eague. 
202, CXLIV. 3. The Battle of Zama between P. Scipio CXLIV. Enntus and Prautus flourish. 
and Hannibal. ' " 
CXLY. Boys allowed to engage in the ‘Pancra- 
ὁ tium,' at the Olympic Games, but soon 
afterwards prohibited from this exercise. 
CXLVII. Sraprevs, Athenian Statuary, flourishes. 
CL. About this period the Library of Pergamus Ἴ wary fowriale 
is formed. 
ἜΤΙ ΠΕ ΠΥ om ace ἘΠ ἜΣ atoenie One CasaieD, Ronan απ ει flourishes. 
, ἄν} 6 Battle of ina.—The end οἱ 6 "} if reek Philosophers settle at Rome. CLIII. ERACLIDES I., 2 Macedoni: Lis’ enii “ἢ 
168. ὭΣ ΤΣ me a sok: Ehilosophersis πε ae BEACH PES edonian, and Mernoponus, probably an Athenian, flourish 
CLV. Anturus, Potyeces IL, Cattistratus, Cactuixenus, ΡΎΤΠΙΛΒ, Pyriocnes, 
TIMocLEs, and Trtancuipes, flourish as Statuaries and Sculptors, ι 
To this period we should probably refer Pinto of Byzantium. 
; : CLVIL. Pacuytus, the Tragic Poet and Painter, flourishes, 
146. CLVIII. 3. Corinth destroyed. Gnrrrce subjected to CLVIII. Potyntus the Historian flourishes. 
the Romans. Carthage destroyed. 
B.C. ALU. POLITICAL BVENTS. 2. C, STATE OF LITERATURE. B.C, THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. B.C. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 
133. 621. The Agrarian laws introduced by the 
Gracchi. 
102. 652. Manus defeats the Teutones at Aque 
Sextiz. 
89. 665, The Marsian War terminated. 
81. 673. Syxxa constituted perpetual Dictator. 
74. Ancesitaus IV., Sculptor, intimate friend of L. Lucullus, flourishes. 
70. T. Lucretius Carus, and C. Vatenius 
Catuttus flourish. Ε 
08. 09]. Cicero preserves Rome from the destrue- 63. Vatenws of Ostia, flourishes as an Architect. 
tion meditated by Catiline. ἢ 
00. 694. The combination of Casar, Ponpry, 60. Cicero, Casan, Varro, and Sattusr, 60. ‘The following Artists flourish in this period; —P srreces, Statuary, Sculptor, and 
anid A CRAGSUS eminent as literary characters. Engraver;—Timtomacuus of Byzantium, and Anetiius, Painters;—Cynvs, 
Architect; — Posmonius, Ephesian Statuary and Engraver; —Leostraties, 
Zorynus, and Pyrneas 1,, Engravers;—Coronius, Roman Sculptor;—and 
Eprtincuanvs, Engraver on precious stones. 
48. 706. The Battle of Pharsalia. 
CZESAR obtains absolute power. 
42. 712. The Battle of Philippi. 
38, The Aventine Library of C. Asiytus 
Pottio formed. 
31]. 723, The Battle of Actium. ¢ ; ἢ 
80, 724. AUGUSTUS constituted Emperor. 30. Horace, Vinert, Livy, Tmutwus, and 30. In this period Pastreces still practises the arts of Sculpture and Engraving, and 
Virrvuvivs flourish. the following other Artists flourish;—Saunus, Barnacuus, Diocrxes, Lystas, 
and probably Stersanus, Sculptors;—Autanius Evanpen, Athenian Sculptor 
and Engraver;—Dionysius, Sorotis, Lupius, PEpius a youth, and Lara, a 
female born in Cyzicus, Painters;—Droscunwes, and ApMo, Engravers on 
gems;—and Posis, Roman Modeller. 
28. The Palatine Library of Aucustus formed. 
A.D. A. U. C. POLITICAL EVENTS. A.D. STATE OF LITERATURE. A.D. THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. A. De ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 
1: 758. ‘The birth of CHRIST. About this period Ovi flourishes. 
14. 767. ‘Trentus constituted Emperor. 
20. Vertes Parercutus flourishes. 20. Cumarus, Statuary, flourishes; probably, Menrtaus, Sculptor. 
54. 807. Nero becomes Emperor. 84. L. Annarus Seyeca, Perstus, and Lu- 54. Dorornevs and Fanuctus flourish as Painters;—Meno the Athenian, us ἃ 
CAN flourish. Statuary and Sculptor;—and Zenononus, as a Statuary. 
69. 899. ΨΈΞΡΑΒΙΑΝ made Emperor. 69. Acrsanvek, ATHENOpoRUS his son, and Poryporus, make for Titus, who 
afterwards becomes Emperor, the celebrated figure of Zaocoo. 
To this period belong also, Crarenus, the two Pyrnopont, Porypecres, Her- 
motaus, AnTEMO, and Arunopisius of Tralles, Sculptors; —Cornectus Pinus, 
Artivs Paiscus, Tunriivs the Venetian, and Antesmonus, Painters ;—and 
Evnopvs, an Engrayer on precious stones. 
70. Puy the Elder eminent as a Writer. 
79. 882. ‘Tirus made Emperor. 79. Privy the Elder dies. 
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TABLE IL.—The History of the Arts in Greece, from the Age of Purptas, to that of Lysiepus and ApeLies. 


ae POLITICAL EVENTS. ΓΝ STATE OF LITERATURE. OLYMP. ΤῊΝ PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. OLYMP. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 
B.C. ἄνω ᾿ 
LXXXIII. PHIDIAS the Athenian attains great eminence. 
Atcamenrs the Athenian, and Aconacnitus the Parian, both Pupils of Purmias, 
flourish as Statuaries and Sculptors. 
In this period, likewise, Cnitias Nestora is still living, and the following Artists 
are engaged in their several professions,—Cypo and Droporvs, Statuaries, 
XEnocLes the Athenian, a Statuary, Panznus the Athenian, cousin of Pur 
pias by the father's side, Prisranetus brother of Paipras, and Ttacoras 
of Chalcis, Painters, 
LXXXIYV. 2, Henoporus revises and completes his LXXXIV. The exercises styled ἀπήνη and κάλπη LXXXIV. Lino the Elean, builds the Temple of Olympian Jupiter. Mys the Engraver 
History at Thuriae. abolished at Olympia. SSSR, © που πεν ἜΝ ᾿ ἘΝ é 
eae vanarninseititc ΧΧχν. Prnpan attains his 80th year. UXXXYV. 3. : f ledicates his Statue of Minerva, made of ivory and gold in the 
440. TERRY alba EEN Gres un derialce Ee Men ΤΟΣ LXXX) ὺ Parthenon. ‘The celebrated Pestibule of the ‘Athenian Citadel commenced, 
ΕΞ ΩΣ ΣΤ τ 4. PHIDIAS commences his Statue of Olympian Jupiter, with the assistance of 
: | Corores of Paros. 
| About this time flourish Ictinus, Cavticnates, Metacenes II. of Athens, and 
| Stipax of Cyprus, Architects, and probably, Carrio. 
i LXXXVI. Cona@aus and Mvyesicres, Architects, Cresiaus a Statuary, and probably, 
Demernius III., a Statuary, flourish. - 
This appears to have been the period, in which Socrates the Philosopher bestowed 
attention on Sculpture. 
᾿ Bea: BHIDIA 8 dedicates his celebrated Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 
48 ζΧΧΥΤΙ. 2. f th loponne- Σ y Hirrocnates of uirishes. LXXXVII. 1. Evnirmes produces his Medea, Philoc- XXXVII. 1. : ies. 
431. LXXXVIU. 2. Tiegcommencement of the Peloponi LXXXVII. EEOC Cogislo Vase ἢ tetes, Dictys, and Messores. SRO) of Eleuthera, and POLYCLETUS I. of Argos, attain great eminence 
as Statuaries, 
About this time flourish also the subjoined Statuaries,—Catto II. of Elis, Goncras 
of Laconia, Pirapo of Argos, Scoras of Blis, and Turocossus of Megara. 
430. 3. Peniciesdies, Theplague ravages Athens, 3. EE CEOL IS and Punynicnus produce tra- 3. Caranis makes his Statue of Apollo the Ayerter of Evil. 
gedies. 
LXXXVIIL 1. ARISTOPHANES appears as adramatic Poet. LXXXVIII. SENG Gs oT a Scan and Pontus II. of Menda in Thrace, a Statuary 
and Sculptor, flourish. 
423, LXXXIX. 2, | The ancient Herwum near Mycenw LXXXIX. Tuvexprprs banished. νεοσσοί Tt, |) GMeaNeerror ΤΟ eyfoc ean Ait LXXXIX. SosrnArus[of/Riegiumiflourishied/aaia) Statuary. 
STOPHANES his Vubes. 
RGAE XC. Axcmmanes is victorious, about this pe- XC. POLYCLETUS I. of Argos, makes his Statue of Juno. 
riod, at the Olympic Games. Arvettas, Dionystoponus, Nicenatus of Athens, Nrcopamus of Menalus, 
2. Io of Chios dies. Penictetus, and Sostratus of Chios, flourish as Statuaries. Praxras and 
AnpnostieNrs, two Athenian Sculptors, decorate with their productions, the 
Temple at Delphi. 
Custnenes the Architect, flourishes. Evupatamus the Argiye, rebuilds the 
Heraum near Mycense. 
‘To this period, we should in all probability refer Cartmfacnus Kararntireyvoc 
416. XCI. 1. The expedition of the Athenians against XCI Anpocipes the Athenian flourishes. 
in Sicily undertaken. 
LCIBIA ΟῚ it . 
Cra DES|cminc iijas| a} ΕἸ πα ποτα ΧΟΙΙ. 4, | Ansrorsanes first produces his tragedy XCIL. Lyctvs, son of Myro, flourishes as a Statuary. ΤῸ this period we should 
styled Plutus. probably refer TiericLes. 
405. XCIIL 4. | The Battle of Agospotamos. ΧΟΠΙ. Chariots drawn by two horses yoked a- ΧΟΙ͂Ι. Punyno the Statuary flourishes. 
breast, introduced atthe Olympic Games. 
2. Eunipipes dies. 
" 3, Soprnoctes dies. 2 Σ 
404, XCIV. 1. Athens taken by Lysander. XCIy. TivsrAsibanishedifromvA thens: XCIV. ἌΝΤΙΡΙΑΝΕΞ of Argos, and Anisranpen of Paros, flourish as Statuaries. A large 
9. Turasysucus liberates Athens. Tiweyprpes engaged in composing his Broup of Statues is dedicated at Delphi by the Lacedmemonians, BCom MEM Ora 
History: tion of their victory at A2gospotamos, made by the following Artists,—Atyeus 
of Sicyo, C\yacuus IT. of Sicyo, Deatsas Π of Olitor, Patnoctes I. of Sicyo, 
Piso of Calaurea, SAsovas of Arcadia, Tueocosmus of Megara, and Pisanpen, 
Atcamenes makes Statues of Minerva and Hercules, which are dedicated in ac- 
' Enowleigement ok ur CSA ce the Thirty Tyrants. 
CV. s XCV. 3. Anisroctes IY. flourishes as a Sculptor. 
NON eee epee a Athens 4, | ZEUXIS of Heraclea, the distinguished Painter, flourishes, 
: To this period we must refer also, Anprocypes of Cyzicus, and Evpomrus of 
Sicyo, Painters, —Naueyprs the Argive, brotherand instructer of Poryetetus II. 
~ who also was engaged as an Artist about this time, Divomenes, Canvictes of 
Megara, and Dapauus II. of Sicyo, all Statuaries. 
800. XCVL 1. AcEsttaus undertakes his Asiatic expe- XCVI. PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, Titantes of Sicyo, Pavso, and Corores II., 
cnet flourish as Painters. 2 
eititsien\by(theRouumes Pantras of Chios, a Statuary, flourishes. 
8394. 3. Cono rebuilds the walls and harbour of 
Athens. 
The Corinthian War rages. : ἢ F 4 : : Ἷ 
; ars ξ Ν XUV ARISTOPHANES again produces his Plutus, XCVII. SCOPAS, the celebrated Parian Sculptor, builds the Temple of Minerva at Tegea. 
390. XCVII 3. The Gauls take and burn the City of Rome. XCVIL 4. infatrenised att ἘΝ τονε ἘΠΤΤΟΣ ‘Anisropexus I., a Painter, πα ποῖ ὥ 
XCVIIL. To this period belongs Crestpemus, the Painter, and the following Statuaries, 
all of whom were Pupils of Potycterus I.;—Atrxis, Asoroponus, Anistipes, 
Puryno, Dino, AruENoporus, and Demeas II. 
XCIX. Dark horses yoked to chariots in the 
Olympic Games. 
©. PLATO, Xenorno, and Isocnates C. Poryctetus II. of Argos, Creo I. of Sicyo, Democnitus I. of Sicyo, flourish as 
agurieli Statuaries, and Pampuius I. of Amphipolis, and Evxentpas, as Painters, 
371 CIT. 2. The Battle of Leuctra. EpaminonDas cil. The following Statuaries flourish; —Anistocito of Thebes, Cernisoporus I. of 
Ὁ Ὁ δ ΠΑΠΤΑΞΥΝΙ ἱπροϊις 5 νι Athens, Dapatus II. of Sicyo, Hyraroponus, Pausantas I. of Apollonia, 
UES Poryeres I., ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟ the Athenian, Cavtisronicus the Theban, and probably, 
OLyMriosTHeNes and STRONGYLIO. 
Demorio the Messenian, and Evcrives II. the Athenian, practise Sculpture; and 
Miccro,and Erronus the Ephesian, the instructerof Aretes, flourish as Painters, 
367. CULL. 2. GonsulesarstichosentiromiherPlebeiana CIIL. LYSIPPUS the Sicyonian first appears as an Artist. 
at Rome. nip nth P 
> τ Ρ meres οἷν. EUPHRANOR the distinguished Statuary and Painter, and Pnaxireces, 
362. CIY. 3. | The Battle of Mantinea. eminent in the arts of Statuary and Saat flourish. 

To this period belong also, Evrunonmes, and Henovorus the Olynthian, Sta- 
tuaries, Cyptas of Cythnos, and Nicras I., Painters. The last of these Artists 
assisted Praxireces in the decoration of his Statues. 

360. CV. τ: BHIUTPIreienstover!Macedor CV. Nicomacuus I. a Theban Painter, flourishes. 
ee sim, Ce | RR ἀκ θείας, CV. SCOPAS the Parian, engaged with other Artists, in building the Temple of 
. ΡΝ 5 5 Diana at Ephesus. 

Bureres of Sicyo, the father of Pausias, flourishes as a Painter. Pampuinus I. 
of Amphipolis, still living. 

353. 4. Mavsotus, the King of Caria, dies. = : Aeess tik Zk 4 πῆς Ὁ, να, APELLES fi refi A 11. of Thebes, E ἃ 
840. CVII. 4. The Olynthian War. CVII. 4. DEMOSTHENES delivers his Olyn- CVIL LENIS and ANTIPHANES appear as Co- CVIL I first appears as a Painter, Anistipes IT. of Thebes, Ecrtto, an 
ehiantOrations™ mic Poets. Turnmacnus, all Painters, now flourish. Ὁ het Ε 
The Mausoloum, built by Purreus and Satynus, is about this time, decorated with 
figures, by Scoras, Praxireces, Leocuanss, Timotu%us, Bayaxis, and ΡΎΤΗΙΒ, 
» This was probably the age of the Statuary Cuaneas. 
345. ΟΥ̓́Τ. 4. TimoLro indertakes the expedition to CVII. 4. JZEscuines accuses Trtancuus. ΟΥ̓́Τ. ANASENDRIDES, the Comic Poet, flou- CVI. Conynas the Painter flourishes. 
Syracuse. ΟΙΧ. ῬΗΙΠΟΟΗΆΠΕΒ the Athenian appears as a Painter. 9 Fs: 
939. CX. 9. hal Sacred m\vartenteduonmunderktie Cx. Ayroripes and Lrontioy flourish as Painters. Lxocitanes is still living. 
ee a. | pcetamand of Philip. 
336. Cx ALEXANDER wends the throne of CXI. The historian Ermorus still living. ΟΧΙ. ἌΤΙ ΠΡ ΜΙ of Euriinanon,—Cansanipas, and ΠΕΟΝΙΡΣΒ of Anthedo 
Macedonia. i ish i ith hi 
- ᾿ PittLEMo produces some dramatic Poems. ΟΧΊΙ. APELLES flourishes. The Painters contemporary with him, are ΑΜΡΗΙΟ, 
331. OXIL 3. The Battle of Arbela. CX. ARISTOTLE flourishes. CXII. B AnrirniLus the Augyptian, Nicoritanes, ORR DONTE: ‘Turo of Samos, 
Mesantiius, Pausias of Sicyo, Turomnestus, Nictas II. of Athens, and 
Cresitocitus, the pupil, and perhaps the brother of AreLies. 

PYRGOTELES the Engraver on precious stones, flourishes. 

To this period belong also Pinto the Statuary, Pamrnicus II. the Sculptor, and 
Dixocrartes, an Architect of Macedonia. Nem ἢ Ρ 

ΟΧΠΙ. Ῥιοχιρρὺβ the Pancratiast is victorious, CXL Axrcmtacnus, Anistocres V., and Piitoxenvs, (the last two being inhabitants 
with comparative ease, at the Olympic of Eretria,) flourish as Painters; and Astruisrratus as ἃ Statuary and Sculptor. 

Games. Om ᾿ ἢ 

94. ἼΧΙΨ. - A τ istotle. Σ NANDER first appears as a dramatic CXIy. LYSIPPUS still living. In this period the subjoined Artists flourish :-— 
5. οἷν 2 ime As dies et Ce δ θείς RESO Mewan ue Lysisrnatus the rater ALY τσ ον Arottononus, lo, PoLyeuctus, Sianto the 
32. 3. DEMOSTHENES dics, Athenian, Sosrnatus III, and Srueyis the Olynthian, Statuaries ;—Graucio 
the Corinthian, Gnytxo, Ismenras of Chalcis, Aristo and his brother Nicenos, 
both of Thebes, Painters ;—and probably Menesrnatus IL. a Sculptor. 
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SILLIG'S 
DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT ARTISTS. 


A GE 


ΕΝ statuary, mentioned by Paus., ' 
6, 7,2. (ἰἀλεξιβίῳ δὲ πεντάϑλου γέγονε, 
νίκη" καὶ Ἣραία τε ᾿Αρκάδων ἐστὶν αὐτῷ 


πατρὶς, καὶ ᾿Ακέστωρ ὁ τὴν εἰκόνα εἰργα- 
σμένος,) a native οἵ Cnosus, at least 
exercised his art there for some time, 
(10, 15, 4. ᾿Αμφίων ᾿Ακέστορος Κνώσιος,) 
father of that AmpHio, who was the pupil 
of Proxicnus of Corcyra, and who himself 
instructed Piso of Calaurea, (6, 3, 2.) As 
Pro.icuus lived about Olymp. 80, 82, and 
Amputo about Olymp. 88, AcrEsTor, father 
of Ampuio, must have been the contem- 
porary of Pronicuus. See the articles 
Critias and Democritus. 

AcraAGas, engraver on silver, country 
and age uncertain, noticed by Pliny 
33, 12, 55. “ Proximi ab eo (Mentore,) 
admiratione! Acragas et Boethus et Mys 
fuere. Exstant hodie omnium opera in 
insula Rhodiorum, Boethi apud Lindiam 
Minervam: Acragantis in templo Liberi 
patris inipsa Rhodo Bacchas Centaurosque 
celatiscyphi:? Myosin eadem ede Silenus® 
et Cupidines. Acragantis et venatus in 
scyphis magna fama.” 

Apo, engraver on precious stones, in 
the time of Augustus, country uncertain, 
(Bracci, P. 1. tab. 1.;) elegant portrait 
of Augustus, engraved by him, described 
by Mongez, (Iconographia Romana, tab. 
18, n. 6.) 

/ScInETA. A modeller of this name 
appears to be adverted to in Pliny 35, 11, 
40. “ Erigonus tritor colorum Nealce 
pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem 
etiam discipulum reliquerit Pasiam, fratrem 
AZginete fictoris.” Winckelmann, ( Opp. 6, 
p- 13.) and his expositors, (6, 2, p. 30.) 
consider that Pliny refers to a modeller 
born in the island 4/gina, whose name he 


1 Usually “ in admiratione;’’ prep. omitted in 
Reg. I. Π., Dufresn. I., Colbert. 

2 Usually ‘“ Bacche Centaurique, celati in 
scyphis.” I have adopted J. F. Gronovius’s con- 
jecture, inso many words confirmed by Reg. 1. 
Ed. Pr., while Cod. Voss. exhibits ‘‘ Centauros 
Bacchasque celatis scyphis ;”’ Reg. Il. “‘ Bachas 
Centaurosque cxlatas. Cipinius in eadem;’’ Gud. 
Men. Acad. Colbert. ‘‘ Bacchas, (or Bacas) 
Centaurosque celatas. Cipinius in eadem.”’ As to 
the construction. see similar passages in Valer. 
Flace. 1, 402. “Tum celata metus alios gerit 
arma Eribotes,”’ 398, ‘‘ Casusque tuos expressa, 
Phalere, arma geris.”’ See also Heins. ad Eund. 
41, 491. Marki. ad Stat. Silv. 2,3. 53. p. 236. Dresd., 


B 


| 


‘not then err 


JE 10) 


for some reason with-held; but Fea, on 
the contrary, (Storia Della Arie, 2, 173.) 
and long before him, Harduin, in his note 
on the above passage of Pliny, contend 
that the term “ Zgineta,” does not intimate 
a country, but forms the name of the artist 
himself. ‘This opinion has been lately 
supported by Odofr. Miiller, (A2gin. 107.) 
who argues in opposition to the views of 
Winckelmann and his expositors, that, if 
Pliny had designed to convey the meaning, 
which they attribute to him, he would 
have written, ‘“ Pasiam Avginetam fratrem 
fictoris.” Miiller brings forward another 
argument, that in the time of Aratus, the 
island gina had ceased to produce artists, 
who formed plaster-casts. Certainly there 
can be no objection to our considering 
« JX gineta” as the name of a person, since 
in other cases, we have appellatives derived 
from countries, which formed also the 
names of individuals, as ᾿Αϑήναιος. In 
what period AvcInETA flourished, can be 
easily learned from the words of Plutarch, 
quoted under JVealces. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Aratus the 
Sicyonian, who, after liberating his country, 
was chosen general of the Achzan League, 
in Olymp. 133, 4, B. C. 245. We shall 
greatly in assuming that 
AScINnETA and Pastas flourished about 
Olymp. 140. 

AALIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
lived in the first age after the birth of 
Christ. A gem, exhibiting the head of 
Tiberius, engraved by him, is described by 
Bracci, tab. 2. 

/EPOLIANUS, engraver on precious stones, 
of the second age after the birth of Christ. 
One of his gems, with the head of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is extant, 
(Bracci, P. 1, tab. 3.) 


3 Usually ‘‘ et Silenus ;’? conj. notin Voss., Reg. I. 

410 has been kindly suggested to me by Dindorf. 
that the name ‘‘ Athenzeus” is scarcely sufficient 
to sustain the assertion advanced, and that other 
examples of this usage should be adduced. He 
refersto Thue, 1.45, Λακεδαιμόνιος ὁ Κίμωνος, 
and several additional instances have occurred to 
me. The names Peéonius and Carystius are men- 
tioned in the Dictionary: EAevotveoe occurs in 
Boéckh, Corp. Inscr. n. 266 col. 2 1. 15. 


Λέσβιος occurs, n. 268.1. 21.; ᾿Γωνγικὸς, n. 193. 
1.19.; Ἐρετριεὺς» n. 169. col. 1.1.14. Addenda.) 
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AMSCHINES, Statuary, age and country 
unknown, Diog. Laert. 2, 64. 

ZEISCHRAMUS, See CEPHISODORUS. 

JEisopus, engraver, most probably of 
Sigeum, of uncertain age; in connection 
with his brother companions, made a large 
cup with a stand and strainer, dedicated by 
PuHanopicus, son of HERMOCRATES, in 
the Prytaneum of Sigeum. Whether 
/Asopus is justly entitled to a place among 
the artists of antiquity, or not, cannot now 
be determined, but his name certainly 
should be introduced here. See an Inscrip— 
tion found at Sigeum, the true meaning 
of which is explained by Hermann, (ἰδοῦ 
HI. Prof. Bockhs Behandlung der Griechis- 
chen Inschrift. 216-219.) The case of 
/Eisopus seems to resemble that of 
Guaucuus of Chio. 

Actio I., painter, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, distinguished by 
his picture of the marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana, respecting which Lucian 
observes, (Her. 5, 65. P. 1, p. 834.) 
᾿Αετίωνά φασι τὸν ζωγράφον συγγράψαντ 
τὸν Ῥωξάνης καὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου γάμον, εἰς 
Ὀλυμπίαν καὶ αὐτὸν ἀγαγόντα, τὴν εἰκόνα 
ἐπιδείξασϑαι, ὥστε ΤΙροἕ eviday, ἝἝλλανο- 
δίκην τότε ὄντα; ἡσθέντα τῇ τέχνῃ; γαμβρὸν 
ποιήσασϑαι τὸν ᾿Αετίωνα. In another 
passage, (Imag. 7. P. 2. p. 666,) Lucian 
refers to this painting, and bestows the 
highest praises on the lips of Roxana. 

“ve Sculptor, flourished about the middle 
of the third age before Christ, known from 
Theocr. Epigr. 7.; at the request of 
Nicias, then a celebrated physician at 
Miletus, made a statue of sculapius 
of cedar: — 


ὁ δ᾽ εἰς ἔργον πᾶσαν ἀφῆκε TExVAM 


III. Engraver on precious stones, age 
uncertain, (Bracci 18. ) 

AGASIAS, see HEGESIAS. 

AGATHANGELUS, engraver, cut very 
beautifully the head of some distinguished 
Roman, on a precious stone. ( Winchelm. 
Descr. Des Pier. Grav. du Cab. de Stoch, 
Ci. 4. sect. 2. p. 37, n. 186, Bracci, I, 24.) 
Winckelmann, (Opp. 5, 124 6, 212.) 
contends, that the gem in question exhibits 
the head of Sextus Pompeius; but of this, 
other antiquaries doubt. 

AGATHARCHUS, painter, son of EuDE- 
Mus; born in the island of Samos, 
( Harpocr. ) lived in the time of Alcibiades 
and Zeuxis, and appears to have been self- 
instructed, ( Olympiod. ap. Bentl. Opuse. 
Philol. 349. Lips.) Pliny says of him, 
«“ Artis fores apertas intravit,” and men- 
tions the 4th year of Olymp. 95, as that in 
which he appeared as an artist. We have 
no certain statement of the degree of his 
ability; but it appears probable from 
Plutarch Pericl. 13, that he contributed 
but little to advance the art of painting :— 
Φασὶν ᾿Αγαϑάρχου τοῦ ζωγράφου μέγα 
φρονοῦντος ἐπὶ τῷ ταχὺ καὶ ῥαδίως τὰ 


5 This date is assigned to the appearance of 
Beachiylus, asa writer of Wee ee by the learned 
Hermann, de Choro Eumenidum, 2. p. 8,and by 
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ζῶα ποιεῖν, ἀκούσαντα τὸν Ζεῦξιν εἰπεῖν" 
᾿Εγὼ δ᾽ ἐν πολλῷ χρόνῳ. This artist was 
made an object of ridicule by Alcibiades,— 

a circumstance slightly adverted to by 
Plut. (Alcib.. 16.) and more fully stated 
by Andocides, (Orat. c. Alcib. 5. 1%, 
Bekk. ) ᾿Αλκιβιάδης εἰς τοσοῦτον ἐλήλυϑε 
τόλμης, ὥστε πείσας ᾿Αγάϑαρχον τὸν 
γραφὲ α συνεισελθεῖν οἴκαδε τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπηνάγκασε γράφειν, δεομένου δὲ καὶ 
προφάσεις πο: λέγοντος, ὡς οὐκ ἂν 
δύναιτο ταῦτα πράττειν ἤδη διὰ τὸ 
συγγραφὰς ἔχειν παρ᾽ ἑτέρων, προεῖπεν 
αὐτῷ δήσειν εἰ μὴ πάνυ TAXEWE γράφοι" 
ὕπερ ἐποίησε, καὶ οὐ πρότερον ἀπηλλάγη 
πρὶν ἀποδρὰς ὥχετο τετάρτῳ μηνὶ τοὺς 
φύλακας λαϑὼν, ὥσπερ παρὰ βασιλέως. 
Οὔτ ω δ᾽ ἀναίσχυντός ἐστιν, ὥστε προσελ- 
soy ἐνεκάλει αὐτῷ ὡς ἀδικούμενος, καὶ 
οὐχ ὧν ἐβιάσατο. μετέμελεν αὐτῷ, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι κατέλιπε τὸ ἔργον ἦπε sitet, καὶ οὔτε THC 
δημοκρατίας οὔτε τῆς ἐλευϑερίας οὐδὲν 
ἣν ὄφελος" οὐδὲν γὰρ ἧττον ἐδεδοίκει τῶν 
λοι ENON δούλων. Seealso Demosth. 
Midian. 562, on which passage the Schol. 
explains the reason of the injury thus 
inflicted. There can be no doubt, then, 
if the evidence of these passages be received, 
as to the period in which AGATHARCHUS 
flourished; and if we inquire into the time 
when Alcibiades thus exposed the artist to 
ridicule, we shall derive some light from 
the above Oration of Andocides, sect. 22, 
from which it appears, that this Oration 
was delivered shortly after the destruction 
of Melos, in the first year of Olymp. 91, 
B. C. 416, and a little before the expedition 
into Sicily, to which no reference is made 
in it, and which took place in the second 
year of Olymp. 91, B.C. 415. If, then, 
we take the year B.C. 420, as that in 
which Alcibiades injured the artist, we 
have a space of 25 years between this date, 
and Olymp. 95. 4, the time mentioned by 
Pliny, as that in which the artist flourished ; 
and thus far all is consistent. There is, 
however, a passage of Vitruvius (Praef. 
i. 7,) which militates against these state- 
ments: —“ Namque primum Agatharchus 
Athenis, A%schylo docente tragediam, 
scenam fecit et de ea commentarium reli- 
quit.” Now there appears to be an incon- 
sistency between the remark of Vitr., and 
the conclusions which we have drawn from 
other sources, as to the period in which 
Acatuarcuus lived. For, as A‘schylus 
produced his first tragedy in the first year 
of Olymp. 700,5 we must infer that the 
AGATHARCHUS, of whom Vitr. speaks, 
lived about this time, but if alive at this 
time, he could not have been a painter in 
the age of Zrvuxis. To remove this 
difficulty, Henry Meyer, (Hist. Art. Grr. 
p- 2, p. 150.) has advanced the opinion, 
that AcarHaArcuus did indeed live in the 
time of Zeuxis, and that the passage of 
Vitr. is to be understood of his painting 
some of the scenes of the tragedies of 


wae ius, de Cherilo, p.4. Clinton, ( Fast. Hellen. 
1.) has erred in mentioning the second year of the * 
Οἱ ympiad in question. 
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fHischylus, after the death of the poet, but 
in a period when these tragedies were 
frequently performed. This opinion, how- 
ever, cannot be held by any one, who 
attentively examines the expressions used 
by Vitr., and who really understands the 
phrase, “ fabulam docere.”® But the in- 
consistency, which has been supposed to 
exist between this passage of Vitr., and 
the statements of other writers, as to the 
age of AcaTHaRcHUS, has no real foun- 
dation: Vitr. does not say of AGATHARCHUS, 
* scenam pinxit,” but “ scenam fecit,” and 
this phrase we must understand as meaning, 
“he formed,” or “‘ constructed a stage.” See 
Hor. A. P. 279,280. Pictures, as Aristotle 
observes, (de Poét. 4,16. Herm.) were first 
introduced by Sophocles; and the Aca- 
THARCHUS mentioned by Vitr., who formed 
a stage for Auschylus, and wrote a treatise 
on his particular art, was a very different 
person from the painter AGATHARCHUS,men- 
tioned by Pliny, Plutarch, and Andocides. 
In this discussion, I have passed over the 
remarks of: Bentley, who supposes that one 
person of the name of AGATHARCHUS, is 
mentioned, and that he was contemporary 
with both AMschylus and Alcibiades; 
because this eminent critic has omitted to 
notice, that AGATHaARcHUS, the painter, 
was contemporary with Zeuxis. For even 
if it be admitted, that AGATHARCHUS exer- 
cised his profession, in the time both of 
fEischylus and Alcibiades, it cannot surely 
be contended, that he was still engaged as 
an artist, when ZEuxts flourished. 

AGATHERMUS, engraver, left a precious 
stone exhibiting the figure of Socrates, 
(Bracci, P. 1. tab. 6.) 

AGATHOPUS, engraver on precious stones. 
A gem, with the head of some aged Roman, 
engraved by him, is described by Gori, 
(Gemm. Etrusc. T. 2. pl. 1. n. 2.) and 
Bracci, P. 1. p. 38. 

AGELADAS, excellent statuary, illustrious 
as the instructor of Purpras, PoLycLETus 
the Sicyonian, and Myro; the last two 
are mentioned by Pliny, 34, 8, 19. His 
parents were inhabitants of Argos, as Paus. 
distinctly asserts, (6. 8. 4, 7. 24. 2, 8. 42. 
14.) Before any inquiry into the period, in 
which AcELADAS flourished, it is necessary 
to adduce a few passages of ancient writers, 
in which the terms “Eladas ” and “Geladas” 
occur, but only by a corruption of the name 
before us. The Scholiast on Aristoph. 
Ran. 504, writes, Ἢ Μελίτη δῆμος τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς, ἐν ἡ ἐμυήϑη Ἡρακλῆς τὰ μικρὰ 
μυστήρια" ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖ Ἡρακλέους 
ἐπιφανέστατον ἱερὸν ἀλεξίκακον, (rather 
᾿Αλεξικάκου") τὸ δὲ τοῦ Ἡρακλέους ἄγαλμα 
ἔργον ᾿Ελάδου τοῦ ᾿Αργείου, τοῦ διδασκάλου 
Φειδίου" ἡ δὲ ἵδρυσις ἐγένετο κατὰ τὸν μέγαν 
λοιμὸν, ὅϑεν καὶ ἐπαύσατο ἡ νόσος πολλῶν 
avipwrwy ἀπολλυμένων. (Olymp. 87, 
3 and 4.) Tzetzes (Chil. 7, 154.) says, 
Φειδίας ὁ περίϑρυλλος ὁ ᾿Αττικὸς ὁ πλάστης, 
Ὁ γεγονὼς καὶ μαϑητὴς Γελάδου roy Ἀργείου" 


56 [The views of Sillig, so briefiy stated by 
himself, require more explanation. He contends, 
that the passage of τς cannot but imply, that 
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We have also in Chil. 8. 191, 

Γελάδου τοῦ ᾿Αργείου μὲν ἣν μαϑητὴς 
Φειδίας; 
ἐν Μελίτῃ 
Ἡρακλέα. 


Τοῦ ᾿Αττικῆς πλάσαντος 


Suidas likewise writes, Γελάδας ἀγαλμα- 
τοποιὸς, διδάσκαλος Φειδίου. 


A comparison of these passages naturally 
suggests the idea, that Te\adov should be 
substituted for EAddov in the above com- 
ment cf the Scholiast; and renders highly 
probable the opinion of Meursius, / Pireus, 
4, Opp. P. 1. p. 554,) that the former 
term was a corruption of ’Ayeadouv, so that 
all these passages are to be understood of 
AGELADAS, preceptor of Puipias. The 
opinion of Meursius has been embraced by 
Winckelmann, (Opp. 6. P. 1. p. 28,) his 
expositors, (6. P. 2. p. 25. 42,) Schornius, 
(Stud. Artific. Grec. p. 203,) Thiersch, 
(de Epoch. 11. Adnot. nr. 58. p. 47,) and 
Odofr. Miiller, (Nunt. Liter. Gotting. 1824. 
scid. 115.) Heyne must certainly have 
forgotten the above passage of the Scholiast, 
when he censured Tzetzes as trifling and 
inconsistent, in stating that AGELADAS, 
tutor of Purpras, was the maker of the 
celebrated statue of Hercules. Having 
premised these remarks, we now advance 
to the very difficult and perplexing inquiry 
respecting the period, in which AGELADAS 
flourished; but in the progress of this 
inquiry, whatever obscurities may encircle 
the history of the artist, we must bear in 
mind that AcrLApDAs of Argos was con- 
fessedly the instructor of PHipras. In 
Paus. 6. 10. 3, we read, “Emi δὲ τῷ Παν- 
τάρκει Κλεοσϑθένους ἐστὶν ἅρμα ἀνδρὸς 
᾿Ἐπιδαμνίους; Τοῦτο ἔργον μὲν ἐστιν 
᾿Αγελάδα, ἕστηκε δ᾽ ὄπισϑεν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ 
ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης τῆς Πλαταιᾶσιν ἀνατε- 
θέντος ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων. ᾿Ενίκα μὲν δὴ τὴν 
ἕκτην ᾿Ολυμπιάδα καὶ ἑξηκοστὴν ὁ Κλεο- 
σϑένης, ἀνέϑηκε δὲ ὁμοῦ τοῖς ἵπποις 
avrouv καὶ εἰκόνα καὶ τὸν ἡνιόχον. We 
have also, in 6. 8. 4, Προμᾶχου δὲ 
οὐ πόῤῥω Τιμασίϑεος ἀνάκειται γένος 
Δελφὸς, ᾿Αγελάδα μὲν ἔργον τοῦ ᾿Αργείου, 
παγκρατίου δὲ δύο μὲν ἐν ᾿ολυμπίᾳ νίκας; 
τρεῖς δὲ ἀνῃρημένος ἸΠυϑοῖ. Καὶ αὐτῷ 
καὶ ἐν πολέμοις ἐστὶν ἔργα τῇ τε τόλμῃ 
λαμπρὰ καὶ οὐκ ἀποδέοντα TY εὐτυχίᾳ, 
πλήν γε τοῦ τελευταίου" τοῦτο δὲ αὐτῷ 
ϑάνατον τὸ ἐγχείρημα ἤνεγκεν. ᾿Ισαγόρει 
γὰρ τῷ ᾿Αϑηναίῳ, τὴν ἀκρόπολιν τὴν 
᾿Αϑηναίων καταλαβόντι ἐπὶ τυραννίδι, 
μετασχὼν τοῦ ἔργου καὶ ὁ Τιμασίϑεος, 
(ἐγένετο γὰρ τῶν ἐγκαταλειφϑέντων ἐν τῇ 
ἀκροπόλει,) ϑάνατον ζημίαν εὕρετο τοῦ 
ἀδικήματος παρὰ ᾿Αϑηναίων. The con- 
demnation οἱ Timasitheus and Isagoras by 
the Athenians, referred to in the latter 
passage, took place in the 2nd year of 
Olymp. 68, B.C. 507.; and thus it is 
plain, that the statue of Timasitheus must 
have been made by AGELADAS, previously 
Agatharchus lived at the same time as schylus, 
and while the poet himself superintended the 
performance of his own tragedies. The correct- 


ness of this opinion must be obvious to every 
one, TRANSLATOR. ] 
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to this year, and about the same time, in 
which he constructed the chariot of Cleo- 
sthenes. To the evidence afforded by these 
two passages, as to the time in which 
AGELADAS lived, we must add that of 
Paus. 6. 14. 5, "“Avoyoc δὲ ὁ ᾿Αδαμάτα 
Ταραντῖνος, σταδίου λαβὼν καὶ διαύλου 
νίκην, ἔστιν Αγελάδα τέχνη τοῦ ᾿Αργείου. 
In relation to this passage, Heyne properly 
observes, ( Opuse. 5. p. 368,) that "Avoyoc 
forms the true name of the victor, whom 
Africanus erroneously terms ᾿Ακοχᾶς, and 
that the triumph of this combatant is to be 
referred to the 65th Olymp. From these 
passages of Paus., then, we may infer, 
that AcELADAS the Argive exercised his 
art in Olymp. 65.; and if he was at this 
time the tutor of Purpras, PoLycLetrus 
the Sicyonian, and Myro, he must have 
been born in Olymp. 60, B. C. 540. These 
conclusions are, however, apparently in- 
validated by Pliny, (54. 8. 19,) who refers 
AGELADAS, tozether with PoLycLetvs, 
Purapmo, and Myro, to Olymp. 87, 
employing in his statement the verb 
“ floreo,” ‘‘to flourish,”—a term which he 
frequently uses to intimate, that in the 
particular Olympiad in question, the artist, 
of whom he writes, performed some distin- 
guished work, (Bottiger, Archeol. Pict. I. 
p- 105.) In the case of AGELADAs, this 
method of understanding the remark of 
Pliny, appears peculiarly appropriate. For 
is not the Olympiad, in which Pliny states 
that AcELApDAS “flourished,” the very 
same as that in which he is said by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, to have made 
the celebrated statue of Hercules kept at 
Melita? But if we view the evidence of 
Pliny as to the age of AGELADAS in con- 
nection with that of Paus. before adduced, 
we must conclude that, when the artist 
made the statue of Hercules, he was 110 
years old. The great improbability of this, 
has led critics to propose different theories 
for the solution of the difficulty. Some 
contend, (Meyer Hist. Art. 2, 42. Miiller 
l. c.) that the statue of Hercules was made 
before the year named by the Schol., but 
was not fixed in the temple spoken of, until 
that year, in which the pestilence spread 
its ravages through Athens. The second 
theory is this, that AGELADAs lived in the 
period mentioned by Pliny, and _ that 
his celebrated works mentioned by Paus., 
(which seemed to require us to assign 
to him a far earlier date than that of 
Pliny,) were not made when the comba- 
tants, whose victories they celebrated, 
obtained their triumphs, but at a later 
period, and probably at the request of the 
descendants of the victors. ‘This opinion 
is defended by Meyer, (1, 41.) and by 
Siebelis, (ad Paus. 6. 10. 3, T. 3. p. 40.) 
The third theory proposed is this, that 
there were two different statuaries named 
AGELADAS, the one an Argive, the other 
a Sicyonian,( Thiersch, de Epoch. 11. Adnot. 
7. p. 47.) All these theories have a 
degree of probability ; but I candidly con- 
fess that none of them is satisfactory to 
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my mind, and I must claim the indulgence 
of the distinguished critics, whom I have 
mentioned, while I state my objections to 
their opinions. To begin with the first 
opinion, supported by Miiller,—certainly 
this writer has acted without authority, in 
assuming that AcELapas lived from 
Olymp. 68, to Olymp. 83.; for the former 
date is not sufficiently early to accord with 
the passages of Paus., nor is the latter 
sufficiently late to meet the statement of 
Pliny. Thus though the life of AGELADAS, 
according to this theory, would not be ex- 
tended beyond the common period of human 
existence, the theory is liable to very serious 
objections. Besides, there is another pas- 
sage of Paus., which Thiersch with his 
usual sagacity has discovered, and has shown 
to have an important bearing on the decision 
of this question. We have, (4. 33. 3,) To 
δὲ ἄγαλμα τοῦ Διὸς (ἐν ᾿Ιϑώμῳ) ᾿Αγελάδα 
μὲν ἐστιν ἔργον; ἐποιήϑη δὲ ἐξαρχῆς τοῖς 
οἰκήσασιν ἐν Ναυπάκτῳ. Thiersch ob- 
serves, that the statue of Jupiter here 
mentioned, was in all probability made after 
Olymp. 81. 2, B.C. 455, in which year 
the Athenians allowed the ejected Messe- 
nians to occupy Naupactus. (Diod. 11. 84.) 
According to this calculation, then, Acr- 
LADAS must have been 25 years old, when 
he made this statue of Jupiter, being born, 
as we have already shown from other pas- 
sages of Paus., B. C. 540. Miiller is 
scarcely justified in charging the Schol. 
Aristoph. with error, since it is certain 
that this annotator derived most of his 
information from legitimate sources, and 
since his testimony is expressly confirmed 
by that of Pliny, who mentions that AGE- 
LADAS flourished in Olymp. 87. Certainly 
then, this artist exercised his profession in 
Olymp. 86, and in 87. 

We now proceed to the second theory, 
maintained chiefly by Siebelis, though 
briefly adverted to and approved by Meyer 
and Winckelmann. That theory has been 
stated to be, that AGELADAs lived in the 
period mentioned by Pliny, and that his 
celebrated works noticed by Paus., (which 
seemed to require us to assign to him a far 
earlier date than that of Pliny,) were not 
made when the combatants, whose victories 
they celebrated, obtained their triumphs, 
but at a later period, and probably at the 
request of the descendants of the victors. 
The only instance, which Winckelmann 
adduces, of a victor at the public games 
having a statue erected to his memory many 
years after his success, is that of one 
(@botas, a victor in the 6th Olympiad, 
dignified with a statue in the 80th; and 
this instance certainly gives little proba- 
bility to the theory, in support of which 
itis urged. Siebelis has brought forward 
instances more pertinent, and which at first 
view, appear powerfully to confirm the 
opinion, which he embraces. It is, how- 
ever, of importance, to investigate closely 
the points of difference between the cases, 
to which he refers, and those which are 
furnished by the history of AGELADAS. 
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The case of Chionis mentioned by Paus., 
(6. 13. 2,) is not strictly applicable to the 
question before us; for Paus. speaks not of 
a statue, but only of an inscription carved 
onacolumn. Nor can the case of Glaucus, 
(6. 10. 1,) and that of Hiero, (6. 12. 1, 
8. 42. 4,) which Siebelis adduces, be con- 
sidered to be in point; for these persons 
died very soon after their victories at the 
public games, and their sons immediately 
erected monuments to their fame. Nothing 
of this kind, however, is stated respecting 
those, whose fame was perpetuated by the 
statues made by AcGELADAS. And it cannot 
but appear surprising, that the monuments 
erected to Cleosthenes, Timasitheus, and 
Anochus, all of whom conquered at the 
public games, about Olymp. 65, should not 
have been made by AGELADAS, until twenty 
or thirty years after, which we must suppose 
to have been the case, if we are to be guided 
in our decisions respecting the age of this 
artist, by the authority of Pliny. 

The third theory, first advanced by 
Thiersch, and defended by him with 
eminent ability, is, that there were two 
artists of the name AGELADAS, the one an 
Argive, the other a Sicyonian. This 
opinion he rests chiefly on the time, in 
which Cleosthenes obtained his victory, 
and on a passage of Paus. (5. 24. 1,) in 
which al] MSS. and editions have,’ Ασκάρου 
τέχνη διδαχϑέντος παρὰ τῷ Σικυωνίῳ. 
The name of the artist, here adverted to 
as a Sicyonian, has been unfortunately 
omitted by transcribers; and we have only 
to wish for some other copy of Paus., which 
may supply the innumerable defects, which 
are even to the present day, to be found in 
the writings of the author. Amaszus 
appeared to improve the passage before us, 
when in his Translation, made from a 
collation of better copies of Paus., than 
had been previously used, he rendered the 
words, Fuit hoc Ascart Thebani opus, quem 
docuit Ageladas Sicyonius, “This was a 
production of Ascarus the Theban, in- 
structed by Ageladas the Sicyonian.” Some 
learned men disapprove of the addition of 
the name of AGELADAS, inasmuch as this 
artist is in other passages mentioned by 
Paus. as an Argive; and Kuhnius, with 
the approval of Claviger and Nibbyus, 
proposes to insert Κλέωνι before Σικνωνίῳ, 
whilst Coray proposes to alter the accentu- 
ation to παρά Tw, thus making the expression 
equivalent to παρά rii,—a conjecture 
which to me appears peculiarly unfortunate. 
Thiersch adopts a far different view: he 
receives the rendering of Amassus, as 
supported by MSS., and contends that 
there were two artists of the name 
AGELADAS,—the elder, an inhabitant of 
Argos, tutor of Purpias, and who made 
the chariot of Cleosthenes; the younger, 
a Sicyonian, mentioned by Pliny, but with- 
out an express intimation of his country, 
who was the tutor of Ascarus, and made 
the statue of Jupiter kept at Naupactus, 
and that of Hercules placed in a temple of 
Melita. He considers also, that the two 
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artists were confounded, through inadver- 
tence, by the Schol. Aristoph., and by 
Tzetzes. All this seems plausible; but 
more extended inquiry will show us the 
propriety of the remark of Béttiger. 
(Amalthea, Vol. 3. Praef. p. 25,) that we 
should not have recourse to the expedient 
of supposing two artists of one name, in 
order to relieve the difficulties of Classical 
authors, without the greatest caution. 
Thiersch evidently passed over in haste the 
words, which immediately follow those, on 
which he builds his theory:—Totro δέ 
ἐστιν Ασκάρου τέχνη Θηβαίου, διδαχϑέντος 
παρὰ τῷ Σικυωνίῳ, καὶ Θεσσαλῶν φασὶν 
εἶναι, OTe Φωκεῦσιν εἰς πόλεμον οὗτοι 
κατέστησαν" καὶ ἔστιν ἀπὸ Φωκέων αὐτοῖς 
τὸ ἀνάϑημα. Οὐκ ἂν οὖν ὁ ἱερὸς καλού- 
μενος εἴη πόλεμος, ὃν δὲ πρότερον ἔτι 
ἐπολέμησαν πρὶν ἢ Μήδους καὶ βασιλέα 
ἐπὶ τὴν “Ἑλλάδα διαβῆναι. (See also Paus. 
10. 1. 2, where the same remarks in sub- 
stance, are made.) A careful examination 
of this passage must entirely overthrow the 
opinion of Thiersch. We are all told in 
it, that the statue of Jupiter made by 
Ascarus, was taken from the Phocians by 
the Thessalians, in a war between the two 
states, and which preceded the attack on 
Greece by the sovereign of the Medes. 
The date of this war between the Phocians 
and Thessalians we know not; but there 
would be no inconsistency in maintaining 
that it preceded the expedition of Darius 
against Greece, (in Olymp. 72. 2, B.C. 
490,) for the passage of Paus. admits this 
interpretation. But we contract the argu- 
ment within narrower limits, and concede 
that by the word Βασιλέα Paus. means 
Xerxes, and that the war between the 
Phocians and Thessalians here noticed, 
may be fixed as late as Olymp. 84, B. C. 
484. One point is certain, that the war 
between these states, which almost imme- 
diately preceded the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, (Herod. 8. 27,) was not 
the same as that mentioned by Paus., 
though confounded with it by Meyer, 
(Hist. Art. 2, 42.;) for in the former the 
Phocians were victorious, but in that no- 
ticed by Paus., the Thessalians prevailed. 
That wars very frequently occurred between 
these tribes, accords with the statement of 
Herodotus,—that they always regarded each 
other with feelings of animosity. Now as 
Paus. states that the Thessalians took away 
among their spoil, the statue of Jupiter made 
by Ascarus, if we receive the reading of 
Amaseus, which makes AGELADAS, a 
Sicyonian, the instructor of AscaRus, we 
must place the age of this AGELADAs about 
Olymp. 66. That theory, however, which 
Thiersch adopts, makes AGELADAS of 
Arcos to have lived about this time, and 
refers AGELADAS the Sicyonian to a 
later period. ‘Thus is the opinion of 
Thiersch inconsistent with that passage of 
Paus., on which he rests its proof. Per- 
haps it may be replied, that the theory has 
only to be slightly modified, to render it 
consistent;—that the elder AGELADAS 
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was the Sicyonian, and the younger the 
Argive. Nothing, however, 1s gained by 
this change. Whatever we may conjecture, 
it remains certain that AGELADAS of Argos 
was the instructor of PuHipias, who in 
Olymp. 83, obtained the highest reputation, 
and that this AcELADAS made the statue 
of Hercules at Melita: so that if the 
theory of Thiersch is to be modified until 
it can beheld consistently, we must assume 
that there were three persons named AGE- 
LADAS,—the first a Sicyonian, instructor of 
Ascarus, and this AGELADAS we may 
allow to have made the chariot of Cleo- 
sthenes,—the second an Argive, instructor 
of Phidias,—and the third an Argive, 
(Schol. Aristoph.) who fiourished from 
Olymp. 81, to Olymp. 88. 
it is far preferable to discard the reading of 
the passage of Paus. before quoted, which 
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Amaseus proposes, and to consider that 
the introduction of the term ᾿Αγελάδα into 
the text is purely conjectural, and cannot, 
therefore, be received as the foundation of 
certain arguments. If I may be allowed 
to advance an opinion respecting the true 
reading of this difficult passage, I would 
suggest that Paus. wrote διδαχθέντος παρὰ 
Κανάχῳ τῷ Σικυωνίῳ, referring to the 
elder CanacHus, who will be afterwards 
noticed. This conjecture, I have since 
found, occurred to Heyne as probable, 
( Opusc. Acad. P. v. p. 368.) 

Having now examined the several opinions 
advanced by philologists on the question 
before us, I will subjoin a short chrono- 
logical table, which will present to the 
reader in one view, the leading facts men- 
tioned respecting AGELADAS and the dates 
to be assigned to them : — 


Facts connected with the Life of AGELADAS. 


AGELADAS born.—That this was the time of his birth, may be inferred 
ANocuus is a victor at the public games; AGELADAS Celebrates his 
CLEOSTHENES is victorious, (Paus. 6. 10. 3.;) AGELADAS forms a chariot 


TIMASITHEUs put to death at Athens, together with ISAGORAS; a statue 


of the former, who had conquered five times at the public games, was 
made by AGELADAS, and placed at Olympia, probably about the time 


The Athenians allow the ejected Messenians to occupy Naupactus; soon 


after AGELADAS makes for them astatue of Jupiter, which was placed 


Acetapas. | Olymp. | B.C. 
ie 60. 540. 
from the circumstances which follow. 
20. 65. 520. 
victory by a statue. 
Ae 66. 516. 
in honor of him. 
33. 68. 2. 507. 
of his being put to death. 
85 8l. 2 455. 
in the citadel of Ithoma. (Paus. 4. 33.3.) 
110. 87. 3. 430. 


The plague at ATHENS; AGELADAS makes the statue of Hercules, the 


Averter of Evil, which was placed in Melita, (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
504, Tzetzes.) Pliny says that at this ttme AGELaDAS flourished, 


In this table all the circumstances men- 
tioned respecting AGELADAS, are clearly 
exhibited; but if I am required to advance 
an opinion of my own, as to the method of 
reconciling the statements of Paus. and 
Pliny, I would say, that the most diligent 
inquiry has convinced me, that there were 
two artists named AGELADAS, not indeed 
as ‘Thiersch supposes, the ,one of Argos, 
the other of Sicyo, but both of Argos. 
The elder, so often adverted to by Paus., 
instructed Purpras, PotycLerus the 
Sicyonian, and Myro, and was also the 
contemporary of Hrcras and OnarTas, as 
Paus. states ina passage not yet adduced :— 
Ἢ δὲ ἡλικία Tov’ Ovara κατὰ Toy’ ASnvaioy 
‘Hyiay, καὶ ᾿Αγελάδαν συμβαίνει τὸν 
᾿Αργεῖον. (8. 42. 4.) On this last point it 
will suffice to observe, that ONaTAs obtained 
the highest point of reputation, in Olymp. 
73. 2, the year in which Hiero of Syracuse 
died; and at this time, AGELApAS would 
be about 73, and may be very consistently 
supposed to have been engaged in the 
instruction of the three artists before men- 
tioned. The younger AGELADAS, probably 
a nephew of the former, who is assigned 
by Pliny to Olymp. 87, made the statue of 
Jupiter kept at Naupactus; and we may 
consider, that the Schol. Aristoph., who 
had simply read that AcELADAS made a 
statue of Hercules the Averter of Evil, 
not being sufficiently attentive to dates, 
ascribed this production erroneously to the 
elder AGELADAS, tutor of Purpias,—and 
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that in this mistake he was followed by 
Tzetzes. I can easily conceive, also, that 
Pliny, when he referred AGELADAS to 
Olymp. 87, thought of the elder AGELaDAs, 
though his words distinctly imply that this 
AGELADAS flourished after Puipias. But 
whatever may be thought on this point, it 
appears certain that AGELADAS, instructor 
of Purpra3, attained the height of his 
renown about Olymp. 70. 

The length of this discussion respecting 
the time, in which AGELApDas lived,—a 
discussion which bears on the history of 
several other artists,—compels us to be 
concise in enumerating the productions 
assigned to him by ancient writers. The 
most important indeed, have been repeatedly 
referred to, in the preceding observations ; 
but the following additional works must be 
mentioned. 

1. A brazen statue of Jupiter as a young 
man, and one of Hercules yet beardless, 
kept by the /®geans, Paus. 7. 24. 2. 
"Hort δὲ Kai ἄλλα Αἰγιεῦσιν ἀγάλματα 
χαλκοῦ πεποιημένα, Ζεύς τε ἡλικίαν παῖς; 
καὶ Ἡρακλῆς, οὐδὲ οὗτος ἔχων πω γένεια, 
᾿Αγελάδα τέχνη τοῦ ᾿Αργέιου. 

2. Brazen statues of horses, and female 
warriors, presented by the Tarentines and 
Mesapians, to the oracle at Delphi, Paus. 
10. 10. 8. Ταραντίνων δὲ ot ἵπποι ot 
χαλκοῖ καὶ αἰχμάλωτοι γυναῖκες ἀπὸ 
Μεσαπίων εἰσὶν, ὁμόρων τῇ Ταραντίνων 
βαρβάρων, ’Ayedada δὲ ἔργα Tir’ Apysiov. 

3. Antipater, in his Antholog. 4. 12. 


| 
| 
; 
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AGE 


Nr. 220, (Append. Anth. Palat. P. 2. p. 
692,) mentions a Muse formed by this 
artist :— 
TpiZuyec at Μοῦσαι τᾷδ᾽ ἕσταμεν" a μία 
λωτοὺς, 
‘A δὲ φέρει παλάμαις βάρβιτον; 
ἑλυν. 
‘A μὲν ᾿Αριστοκλῆος ἔχει χέλυν, a δ᾽ 
᾿Αγελάδα 
Βάρβιτον: a Καναχᾶ δ᾽ ὑμνοπόλους 
δόνακας. 
"ANN ἁ μὲν κράντειρα τόνου πέλει" a δὲ 
μελῳδὸς 
Χρώματος" a δὲ σοφᾶς εὑρέτις ἁρμονίας. 


=) 
& 
m= 


It is the conjecture of Winckelmann, 
that this Muse of AGELADAS was the 
model of the statue kept formerly in the 
Barberini-Palace, (Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 26, 
98.) On this subject, however, it is unneces- 
sary to enter. 

AGESANDER, sculptor, born in the island 
of Rhodes, celebrated for the statue of 
Laocoo, which he made in connection with 
Potyporus and ATHENOoDoRUS. It is to 
be regretted, that Pliny, who often men- 
tions with accuracy the period, in which 
artists far less distinguished lived, has not 
distinctly stated the age of these three; and 
this silence of Pliny has opened the way to 
a great difference of opinion on the point, 
among the learned. Winckelmann, ( Opp. 
P. 7. p. 189,) assigns the production of 
AGESANDER to the age of Lysippus ; Meyer 
conjectures, (ad Winckelmann. Opp. T. 6. 
Εν 204, Est. Ari. ΤΟ 1. p. 208,) 
that the three artists adverted to, flourished 
soon after the death of Alexander the Great ; 
but Lessing, who is followed by Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. p. 110.) has discovered, 
with great penetration, that they lived 
during the reign of the Emperor Titus. 
The passage, from which he deduces this 
opinion, is Pliny 36. 5. 4. ‘Nec multo 
plurium fama est, quorundam claritati in 
operibus eximiis obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat gloriam, nec 
plures pariter nuncupari possunt, sicut in 
Laocoonte, qui est in Titi Imperatoris 
domo, opus omnibus et picturae et sta- 
tuariae artis preponendum. Ex uno lapide 
eum et liberos draconumque mirabiles 
nexus de consilii sententia fecere summi 
artifices, Agesander, et Polydorus, et 
Athenodorus, Rhodii. Similiter Palatinas 
domos Caesarum replevere probatissimis 
signis Craterus cum Pythodoro, Polydectes 
cum Hermolao, Pythodorus alius cum 
Artemone, et singularis Aphrodisius Tral- 
lianus.” Now it is very evident, that 
Pliny here designed to state, that AcE- 
SANDER, Potyporus, and ATHENODORUS, 
made the statue of Zaocoo for the Emperor 
Titus, just as CraTerus, together with 
Pyruoporvs, and the other artists named, 
adorned with statues the palaces of the 
Caesars; and this statement implies that 
they flourished in his reign. We see from 
this passage, how conclusive evidence as to 
the history of the arts, may be deduced 
from the writings of ancient authors, even 


' was the son of AGESANDER, 
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when they do not seem immediately to 
suggest these inferences; and we see too, 
how cautiously they should proceed, who 
bestow greater attention on the style of 
Classical werks, than on the clear infor- 
mation which they contain. The true force 
of the term “ similiter,’ in the above sen- 
tence, throws considerable light on the 
history of the arts in Greece during later 
periods; and there is another passage of 
Pliny 36. 5. 4, which deserves to be 
noticed as powerfully confirming the views 
of Lessing. We learn from it, that as 
CratTerus and Potyporus adorned the 
palaces of the late Caesars, so PASITELES, 
by the command of Augustus, beautified 
with statues the temple of Juno within 
the Porch of Octavia. In conclusion we 
must not omit to mention a Greek Inscr., 
copied first by Winckelmann, ( Opp. T. 6. 
P. 2. p. 207,) afterwards with greater 
accuracy, by Marini, (Jnscrizione Antiche 
Delle Ville Albani. Roma 1785. Class. 
5. πα. 156.): — 


ΑΘΑΝΟΔΩΡΟΣ ATHSA ... 
POAIO® ἘΠΟΊΗΣΕ. 


From this we learn, that ATHENODORUS 
and was 
therefore without doubt his pupil: nor is 
it inconsistent to suppose that PoLyporws, 
if not another son of AGESANDER, was at 
the least instructed by him. 

AGLAOPHO, painter in the island of 


Thasus, (Stmonides ap. Paus. 10. 24,) 
father and instructor of PoLycnorus, 
(Suidas et Photius v. Wodrvyvwroc,— 


υἱὸς Kai μαϑητὴς ᾿Αγλαοφῶντος,) had 
another son named ARISTOPHO, whom also 
he educated as a painter. We learn both 
these facts from the subjoined passages : — 
Plato Gorg. 1. p. 448. Ei δέ ye ὥσπερ 
᾿Αριστοφῶν ὁ ᾿Αγλαοφῶντος ἢ ὁ ἀδελφὸς 
αὐτοῦ, |Schol. 10]. Ruhnk. οὗτος ΠΠολύ- 
γνωτος ἐκαλεῖτο, οὗ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἡ ϑαυμαστὴ 
ypaon, | ἔμπειρος ἣν τέχνης, τίνα ἂν αὐτὸν 
ὀρϑῶς ἐκαλοῦμεν Dio Chrys. 55. p. 58. 
Tlodkvyvwroe ὁ ζωγράφος καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς, 
Bion ueonea| τοῦ πατρὸς ᾿Αγλαοφῶντος. 
The question of the ¢me, in which this 
artist flourished, must now come before 
us. Pliny states, 35. 9. 36, that AGLAOPHO 
lived at the same time as EvENor, father 
of Parruasius; but a little before, 35. 9. 
35, he mentions that PoLycGNotus became 
eminent before Olymp. 90.; and if we 
understand Pliny to refer in the passage 
first mentioned, to the same AGLaopHo, 
who was the father of Potyenortus, there 
is an obvious inconsistency in his men- 
tioning the son previously to the father. 
A passage of Cicero, (de Orat. 3. 7,) in 
which we read “ Xeuxidem, Aglaophontem, 
Apellem,” can scarcely be viewed as inti- 
mating the period, in which these artists 
respectively flourished; for Cicero, in 
another place, mentions Myro_ before 
PoLycLEtus, and it is thus evident, that 
he had no respect, in the arrangement of 
the names of artists, to the order of time. 
This, however, cannot be maintained re- 
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specting the subjoined passage of Quintilian, 
which is analogous to that of Pliny: — 
«ς Primi quorum quidem opera non vetu- 
statis modo gratia visenda sint, clari pictores 
fuisse dicuntur Polygnotus, atque Aglaopho, 
quorum simplex color tam sui studiosos 
adhue habet, ut illa prope rudia ac velut 
futurae mox artis primordia maximis, qui 
post eos exstiterunt, auctoribus preferan- 
tur, proprio quodam intelligendi, (ut mea 
fert opinio,) ambitu.” That one AGLAOPHO 
lived in Olymp. 90, as Pliny affirms, is 
supported by a writer quoted by Athen. 
543. ᾿Αφικόμενος δ᾽ ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν ἐξ ᾽᾿Ολυμπίας 
( Δλκιβιάδης,) δύο πίνακας ἀνέϑηκεν ᾿Α- 
᾿ γλαοφῶντος γραφήν" ὧν ὁ μὲν εἶχεν ᾽Ολυμ- 
πιάδα καὶ Τυϑιάδα στεφανούσας αὐτὸν, ἐν 
δὲ ϑατέρᾳ Nepéa ἣν καϑημένη καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
γονάτων αὐτῆς ᾿Αλκιβιάδης καλλίων φαι- 
νόμενος τῶν γυναικείων προσώπων. Plu- 
tarch, (Alcib. I6.) when referring to the 
transaction just described, mentions Anri- 
STOPHO insteadof AGLAOPHO: Αριστοφῶντος 
Νεμέαν γράψαντος ἐν ταῖς ἀγκάλαις αὑτῆς 
καϑήμενον ᾿Αλκιβιάδην ἔχουσαν ἐθεῶντο 
καὶ συνέτρεχον χαίροντες. Nowas Alci- 
biades could not have conquered at the 
public games, long before Olymp. 91. 
(Corsini, Diss. Agonist, 162,) I suspect 
that Pliny has fixed the age of that 
AGLAOPHO, of whom he speaks, in that 
Olymp., in which he executed the two 
paintings mentioned by Athen., and which 
appear to be his most celebrated produc- 
tions. That Plutarch mentions ARIsToPHO 
as the author of the second of these 
paintings, is probably to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis, that he knew only that 
AGLAOPHO, who was the father of Poty- 
GNoTUS, who, he must have been assured, 
could not have lived to the age of Alcibiades, 
or on this other hypothesis, that ArisTo- 
PHO, brother of PoLyGNnorus, assisted in 
painting his own son AGLAOPHO, so that 
some ascribe the production to the one, 
and some to the other. The views, which 
I embrace, are in short, those of Béttiger, 
that there were two artists named AGLa- 
opHo, the elder who was the father of 
Potyenotus, and lived about Olymp. 
70, and the younger, who in Olymp. 90, 
celebrated by his productions the victories 
of Alcibiades. Meyer seems to errin sup- 
posing, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1. 55, &c.) that 
the younger AGLAOPHO, was a son of the 
elder, and was the same person, who by 
other writers is termed AriIsToPHO; and 
the opinion of Béttiger is much more con- 
sistent, that the younger ARISTOPHO was 
a grandson of the elder, because the evi- 
dence is so express, that the elder had the 
two sons PoLtyGnotus and ARISTOPHO, 
and because among the Greeks, it was 
common for a grandson to have the name 
of his grandfather, but very unusual for a 
son to take that of his father. The 
genealogy, then, appears to be this: — 
AGLAOPHO; his sons PoLycGnotus and 
ARIstoPpHo; the son of ARISTOPHO,— 
AGLAOPHO. 

There are two paintings, not yet adverted 
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to, ascribed to the one or the other of these 
artists. The former is that of a horse, 
(ἵππος γραφεὶς κάλλιστα, Aslian Hist. 
Anim. Epilog. p. 972. Gron.;) the latter 
is a representation of Victory as having 
wings, mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 573,—Newrepixdy τὸ τὴν Νίκην καὶ 
τὸν "Ἔρωτα ἐπτερῶσϑαι. ᾿Αρχέννους γάρ 
φησι καὶ τὸν Βουπάλου καὶ ᾿Αϑήνιδος 
πατέρα, οἱ δὲ ᾿Αγλαοφῶντα τὸν Θάσιον 
ζωγράφον πτηνὴν ἐργάσασϑαι τὴν Νίκην, 
ὡς οἱ περὶ Καρύστιον τὸν Περγαμηνόν 
φασιν. In relation to this passage, we 
may observe, that the name of some author, 
and the terms τὸν Χῖον have been lost 
after γάρ φησι, as is evident from the 
remaining part of the sentence. Probably 
Wwe may supply ᾿Ιὼν, for it is certain, that 
an author of this name, wrote a History of 
the Island of Chios in prose, (Paus. 7. 4. 6. 
Bentl. Opusce. Phil. 506. Lips.;) and if 
this conjecture is admitted, we may thus 
rectify the words of the Schol., ᾿Αρχένουν 
γάρ φησι Iwy τὸν Χῖον καὶ τὸν Βουπάλου, 
κι TX. The reason of the substitution of 
᾿Αρχένουν for ᾿Αρχέννους will be explained 
in the article AuTHERMES. I will not 
maintain with pertinacity my conjecture, 
that Jo was the historian adverted to; 
and if any philologist should suggest any 
other historian, as Carystius of Pergamos, 
I shall not oppose his views. 

AGNnaptus, architect born in Elis, age 
uncertain, built a porch in Altis, the sacred 
grove of Olympia, and from him the porch 
was named Eleus. (Paus. 5. 15. 4, 6. 20. 7.) 

AGORACRITUS, statuary and_ sculptor, 
born in the island of Paros, (Pliny, 36. 5. 4.) 
one of the pupils of Purpras, by whom 
he was ardently loved, (Paus. 9. 34. 1.;) 
four performances mentioned by ancient 
writers. Two of them, a statue of 
Minerva, and one of Jupiter,—are noticed 
in the following passage of Paus.’Ey δὲ 
τῷ ναῷ (τῆς ᾿Ιτωνίας ᾿Αϑηνᾶς,) χαλκοῦ 
πεποιημένα ᾿Αϑηνᾶς ᾿Ιτωνίας καὶ Διός 
ἐστιν ἀγαλματαὶ τέχνη δὲ ᾿Αγορακρίτου, 
μαϑητοῦ δὲ καὶ ἐρωμένου Φειδίου. ‘The 
third, doubtless a statue of the goddess 
Cybele, is thus adverted to by Pliny, 36. 1. 1. 
“ς Estet in Matris Magne delubro in eadem 
civitate (Athenis) Agoracriti opus.” The 
fourth statue, however, that of the goddess 
Nemesis kept at Rhamnus, obtained for him 
the highest reputation; but respecting this 
statue many inconsistent statements have - 
been made. Among the moderns, it has 
been largely noticed by Winchelmann, ( Opp. 
6. p. 42.) his expositors, (Τ᾿. 6. P. 2. p. 60.) 
slerder, Zerstreute Bldtter, (P. 2. p. 221- 
231,) Bottiger, (Andeutungen p. 110.) 
Zoega, (Abhandlungen, p. 60.) Welckher, 
(ibid. 417,) and Meyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. 
p. 85. P. 2. p. 83-86.) Weshall adduce in 
the first place, the remarks of ancient 
writers in relation to this statue, and then 
advance those opinions, which appear most 
consistent, without entering into an exami- 
nation of the theories advocated by the 
several antiquaries referred to, because 
such an examination would far exceed the 
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limits of this article. Pliny says, (36. 5. 4,) 
« Phidiz discipulus fuit Agoracritus Parius, 
et ztate gratus. Itaque e suis operibus 
pleraque nomini ejus donasse fertur. Cer- 
tavere autem inter se ambo discipuli (Agor. 
et Alcamenes,) Venere facienda, vicitque 
Alcamenes non opere, sed civitatis suffra- 
giis contra peregrinum suo faventis. Quare 
Agoracritus ea lege signum suum vendidisse 
traditur, ne Athenis esset, et appellasse 
Nemesin. Id positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod M. Varro omnibus 
signis pretulit.” Paus. (1. 33. 2,) gives 
an entirely different statement; for without 
mentioning AGoRAcRITUS, he says, that 
the Nemesis Rhamnusia was the work of 


Purpras, and then adds, what appears to | 


be fabulous, that this statue was formed of 
Parian marble, which the Persians, in their 
first expedition against Greece, brought into 
Attica for the purpose of erecting a trophy. 
The former part of this statement of Paus., 
is confirmed by Pompon. Mela 2. 3. 6. 
Strabo, (9. p. 396,) differs from both Pliny 
and Paus.; for he asserts that the celebra- 
ted Nemesis Rhamnusia was ascribed to 
both Acoracrirus and Dioporus, (the 
latter of whom is not mentioned in any 
other passage,) and that it was not at all 
inferior to the works of Purpras. Lastly, 


Tzetzes (Chil. 7. 154,) and the lexico- | 
graphers Suidas and Photius, who seem to | 


have been partly influenced by the state- 


ment of Pliny, maintain that the statue | 


was the work of Purpias, but was pre- 
sented by him to Acoracritus, as his 
dearest favorite. Perhaps there is no 
other ancient statue respecting which the 
assertions of authors are so vague and 


contradictory; and I almost despair, that | 


any theory can be advanced on the subject, 
which shall afford universal satisfaction, 
and most cheerfully will I allow any one 
to propose opinions in opposition to those, 
which I am about to state. Every thing, 
indeed, which can be brought forward on 
this question, must rest on conjecture. 
the first place, then, we must discard the 
statement of the statue being formed of the 
marble brought by the Persians; for they, 
who support it, confound the notions, which 
prevailed in the early and the late times of 
Greece, respecting the Goddess Nemesis. 
We must discard, also, as it appears to me, 
the narrative respecting the contest between 
the artists being determined by the Athe- 
nian people; for the idea, that an assem- 
bled multitude should have to decide on 


only have been introduced by Scholiasts 
and writers of Epigrams. It is probable 
that it may have originated in the very 
name of AGORACRITUS, (ἐν ἀγορᾷ κριτὸς,) 
but this is mere conjecture, and no stress 
can be laid onit. When these particulars, 
however, are rejected, there remain others, 
which cannot be so easily pronounced fabu- 
lous. For instance, it appears certain that 
AGORACRITUS made a statue of Venus, and 
mortified to find it deemed inferior to that 
of ALCAMENES, made some slight alteration 
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in it, and sold it to the people of Rhamnus. 
Many learned men, indeed, have doubted 
whether a statue of Venus could be modi- 
fied so as to represent Nemesis; and they 
have hence inferred, that this part of the 
narrative of Pliny is fictitious; but in 
adopting this conclusion, they seem to have 
acted inconsiderately. For they have sup- 
posed, that the Nemesis Rhamnusia was 
similar to the statues, which now remain, 
having the arm half-raised, so as to form 
an angle, and the robe partly withdrawn 
from the breast so as to expose it to view; 

but this opinion has been by some success- 
fully called in question. ‘They have, how- 
ever, committed a still more serious error, 
in not attending to the difference between 
the statues of Venus formed in different 
ages. It would indeed be absurd to suppose, 
that the Venus of PraxitTELEs, of which 
the Venus de Medici is commonly supposed 
to be a copy, could be transformed into 
Nemesis. But who is not aware, tnat in 
the earlier times of Greece, the statues of 
all Gods and Goddesses were very similar, 
and that Goddesses in particular were at 
the first, far less distinguished by the dif- 
ference of their persons, than by their 
different external appendages? ‘Thus the 
Venus of Acoracrirus must have been 
exhibited with a certain peculiar dress, 
which would strike the beholders; and as 
there was not a marked difference between 
the faces of the two Goddesses, the artist 
had only to alter the dress and the other 
external appendages, according to the an- 
cient mythology. These appendages Paus. 
accurately describes in the passage referred 
to, but without explaining their mystical 
meaning, so that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the reference of many of them. We 
know also, from many vestiges left on 
statues still extant, that ancient marble- 
statues were frequentiy adorned with gold 
and silver bracelets, ear-rings, garlands, 
goblets, and similar ornaments; so that 
AGORACRITUS, in transforming his Venus 
into Nemesis, had only to change the golden 
decorations. We cannot discover why the 
figures of Aithiopians were carved on the 
cup or vial added to this statue, unless 


| indeed we adopt the opinion of those, who 


| consider this circumstance to have been 
| derived from the epithet ἀμύμονες, given 
| by Homer to this people. (Compare Diod. 


S. 3. 2. p. 195. Dind.) In a similar man- 
ner we can suppose the pedestal of the 


| statue to have been varied. In regard to 
the comparative merit of two statues, could 


the author of this statue, we should not, I 
conceive, take from AGoRAcRITUS all the 
praise ascribed to him, even if we allow 
that he was assisted by Purptas. For the 
testimonies of Strabo and Pliny certainly 
counterbalance those of Paus. and Mela; 
and Strabo, in particular, is universally 
acknowledged to be among the most repu- 
table of the Greek writers, in regard to the 
truth and accuracy of his statements. And 
it is very credible, that the Rhamnusians 
were more disposed to attribute this cele- 


| brated statue of Nemesis to Puipras, than 
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to one of his pupils,—a consideration which 
may account for the fact, that Paus., who 
had actually seen the statue, does not even 
mention the name of AGORACRITUS. 
ALCAMENES, Statuary and sculptor, born 
at Athens, (Pliny 36. 5. 4,) and in that 
part of the city, which was termed Λίμναι. 
This last particular is inferred from a work 
of Suidas, ᾿Αλκαμένης, ὄνομα κύριον, ὁ 
Λήμνιος. The term Λήμνιος appears to 
be an error of transcription; and Isaac 
Vossius has proposed the substitution of 
Aipyioc,—a conjecture which we shall find 
to derive support from the incidental infe- 
rences suggested by other passages. Re- 


specting that part of the city of Athens | 


termed Λίμναι, see Odofr. Miiller in Encycl. 
Esch. et Gruber. P. 6. p, 238, ALca- 
MENES flourished according to Pliny 34. 
8. 19, in Olymp. 83; and this statement 
is confirmed by the testimony of Paus. 
(8. 9. 1,) that ῬΒΑΧΙΤΕΙΕΒ lived in the 
third age after ALCAMENES. Now as Pliny 
assigns PRAXITELES to Olymp. 104, a 
period of 84 years is thus found to inter- 
vere between the two artists; and this 
calculation is, in all its bearings, consistent 
and satisfactory. 
of Purotas, (Pliny 34. 8. 19,) and his 


ALCAMENES Was a pupil | 


reputation as an artist almost equalled that | 


of his master, (αι. 5. 10.2.) 'The period, 
to which his life was protracted, is evident 
from Paus. 9. 


11. 4,—a passage rightly | 


adduced by Meyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. p. 85,) | 
as throwing considerable light on the time | 
in which he flourished: Θρασύβουλος δὲ 
ὁ Λύκου, καὶ “ASnvaiwy ot σὺν avr | 


τυραννίδα TOY τριάκοντα καταλύσαντες 
(ὁρμηϑεῖσι γάρ σφισιν ἐκ Θηβῶν ἐγένετο ἡ 
κάθοδος,) ᾿Αϑηνᾶν καὶ Ἥρακλέξα κολοσσοῦ 
ἐπὶ λίϑου τύπου τοῦ Πεντέλῃσιν, ἔργα δὲ 
᾿Αλκαμένους, ἀνέϑηκαν ἐς τὸ Ἡράκλειον. 
Now as the victory οἵ Thrasybulus, here 
referred to by Paus., by which Athens 


was liberated from the tyranny of the | 


Thirty, was obtained Olymp. 94. 2, it is 


evident that ALCAMENES must have lived | 


to Olymp. 95, at which period we may 
suppose him to have attained his seventieth 
year, if we place his birth in Olymp. 77. 
These calculations accord with the time, 
in which Putpras is known to have been 
engaged in teaching his art; and with the 


statement of Pliny as to the age of 


ALCAMENES. 

By ancient writers, this artist is com- 
pared to Purpras and PoLycLetus, who 
are allowed to have‘attained the highest 
eminence, ( Quintil. 12. 10, Dionys. H. de 
Demosth. Acum. P. 6. p. 1108. ed. R.) 
The most celebrated of his productions 
was his statue of Venus, termed Kjzou. 
Lucian, Imag. 4. p. 462, Τὸ κἀλλίστον 
τῶν ᾿Αλκαμένους πλασμάτων. Paus. 1. 
19. 2. Τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης ἐν 
τοῖς Κήποις ἔργον ἐστὶν ᾿Αλκαμένους, καὶ 
τῶν ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν ἐν λόγοις ἄξιον. This 
statue is said to have received its last 
polish from the hand of Puipras himself. 
The most remarkable and beautiful features, 
which it presented, are noticed by Lucjan, 
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Τὰ μῆλα καὶ doa τῆς ὄψεως ἀντωπᾷ, παρ 
᾿Αλκαμένους καὶ τῆς ἐν Κήποις λήψεται" 
καὶ προσέτι χειρῶν ἄκρα καὶ καρπῶν τὸ 
εὔρυϑμον καὶ δακτύλιον τὸ εὐάγωγον, 
ἐς λεπτὸν ἀπολῆγον. (Imag. 6. P. 2. p. 
464. R.) Whether this was the statue of 
Venus, by which Alcamenes obtained his 
victory over AGORACRITUS, cannot be 
determined with certainty from the words 
of Pliny: — “ Certavere inter se ambo 
discipuli Venere facienda, vicitque Alca- 
menes non opere, sed civitatis suffragiis.” 
If we suppose it to have been the same, 
we have this difficulty, that all ancient 
writers pronounce the Venus ἐν Κήποις of 
ALCAMENES, one of the highest produc- 
tions of the art, whilst Pliny contends that 
the artist was indebted for his success, not 
to the superiority of his performance, but 
to the spirit of party, which influenced 
the umpires. 

The remaining works of this artist, noti- 
ced by ancient writers, are the following :— 

2. A statue of Bacchus made of ivory and 
gold, and placed in a very ancient temple 
near the theatre. (Paus. 1. 20.2.) That 
district of Athens, which Paus. in this 
passage terms περίβολος, is shewn by Odofr. 
Miiller to be the same as that styled in other 
passages Anvaioc. Now as this Anvaioe 
formed a part of the “ Limne,” in which 
ALCAMENES appears to have been born, it 
is probable that the artist wished to ennoble 
by one of his productions the place of his 
nativity, just as Sophocles has distinguished 
Colonus by one of his celebrated Tragedies. 
To this statue we should, in all probability, 
apply the words of Harpocratio, Τόπος 
ἐστὶν ἐν ᾿Αϑήναις Λίμναι, ἐν ᾧ ὁ τιμώμενος 
Διόνυσος, and all that is related respecting 
it, seems to confirm the statement advanced 
at the commencement of this article, as to 
the birth-place of ALCAMENES. 

3. A statue of Mars, placed in the temple 
of this God at Athens, (Paus. 1. 8. 5.) 

4. A statue of Vulean, noticed by Cicero 
and Valerius Max. ‘The former says, 
(N. Ὁ. 1. 30,) “ Athenis laudamus Vul- 
canum eum, quem fecit Alcamenes, in quo 
stante in utroque vestigio atque vestito 
leviter apparet claudicatio non deformis.” 
The latter writes, (8. 11.3.) “ Tenet visen- 
tes Athenas Vulcanus Aleamenis manibus 
fabricatus. Prater cetera enim perfectis- 
sime artis in eo precurrentia indicia etiam 
illud mirantur, quod stat dissimulatze claudi- Ὁ 
cationis sub veste leviter vestigium repre- 
sentans, ut non tanquam exprobratumyitium, 
ita tamen certam propriamque dei notam 
decore significans.” 

5. A statue of sculapius, fixed at 
Mantinea, (Paus. 8. 9. 1.) 

6. Colossal figures of Minerva and Her- 
cules, mentioned by Paus., in a passage 
already quoted, (9. 11. 4.) 

7. Another statue of Minerva, which he 
made in an unsuccessful competition with 
his master Puipras. ‘Tzetzes, (Chil. 8. 
193,) assigns as the reason of his failure, 
that he was inattentive to the circumstance, 
that statues have a different effect when 
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placed erect, to what they have, when they 
lie on the ground. This statement, how- 
ever, appears to be one of the many 
inconsistencies, which this weak writer 
has admitted; for it is not credible, that 
ALCAMENES, instructed by Phidias himself, 
should have been so ignorant of his art, as 
not to understand a circumstance, which 
the experience of every day must have 
forced on his mind. 


8. A statue of Hecate, placed in the | 


Acropolis of Athens; ALCAMENEs first 
Bee cuted this Goddess as having a triple 
ody. 

9. A representation of the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe, fixed in the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia. 
performance are highly described by Paus. 
5. 10. 2. 

10. A statue of Procne, in the Citadel 
of Athens. Paus. 1. 24, 8. Πρόκνην δὲ 
τὰ ἐς τὸν παῖδα βεβουλευμένην αὐτὴν τε 
καὶ τὸν Ἴτυν ἀνέϑηκεν ᾿Δλκαμένης. 

11. Another performance of this artist 
is mentioned in Pliny 34. 8. 19, “ Fecit et 
zreum pentathlon, qui vocatur Encri- 
nomenos.” ‘The last work of this quotation 
is erroneously explained by Harduin, as 
meaning ceteris prelatus, “preferred to 
others.” The work of ALCAMENEs, to 
which Pliny refers, appears to have been 
the statue of a combatant, who had con- 
quered in-the five exercises ; and this statue 
seems to have been approved by the presi- 
dents of the Public Games, as exhibiting 


both an athletic vigor of body, and the | 


’ 
| ele : : 
| ἀθλητῶν τῶν οὕτως εὐμαρῶς περιγιγνο- 


exultation of victory 

In addition to the above works, two 
others have been commonly attributed to 
this artist, but without sufficient authority. 
The former is a statue of Juno; but the 
ascription of this to ALCAMENES, is shewn 
by Siebelis, (P. 1. p. 7,) to have originated 
in a misapprehension of Paus. RI 4: 
The latter is a statue of Cupid, placed at 
Thespiz; but the Schol. on Lucian, who 
mentions it, has erroneously attributed it 
to ALCAMENES, instead of PRAXITELES. 
His words, as quoted by Junius, in his 
me Catalogus Artificum,” are Ὁ “Ἑλικῶν ¢ ὄρος 
ἐστὶ Βοιώτιον, οὗ πρὸς τοὺς “πρόποδας 
aed πόλις κατῴκηται, ἐν ἢ ὁ Epwe, 

ν ᾿Αλκαμένης ἐξείργασται ϑαυμάσιόν τι 
ior ἰδεῖν. 

AucaMENES II. A person of this name 
is introduced to our notice, in an Inscrip- 
tion found on some Roman embossed work, 
described by Zoega, (Bassirilievi Antichi 
di Roma tav. 23.) 


Q. Lollius. Alcamenes 
Dec. Et Duumvir. 


The conjectures of the literati respecting 
_ this very obscure monument, are stated by 
Meyer, ad Winckelm. Opp. P. 5. p. 384. 
sq. coll. p. 604. It is certain, that the 
person here referred to, was a ‘decurio,’ or 
senator, of some municipal town, and that 


he filled also the office of ‘duumvir,’ but it | 


seems surprising, that a freed-man, as this 
ATCAMENES is considered to have been, 


C2 


Some parts of this | 


ANTE 


should be dignified with the office of 
‘duumvir,’ which was the very highest 
magistracy in municipal towns. Perhaps 
Wwe may suppose, ia order to relieve the 
difficulty, that one of the ancestors of this 
ALCAMENES, who had been reduced to 
slavery, was presented with his freedom by 
one of the Lollii; and that his descendant 
was raised to civil honors in the municipal 
state, to which he belonged, and also 
obtained his livelihood by exercising the 
art of modelling. 

ALCIMACHUS, painter, noticed by Pliny 
35. 11. 40. “ Alcimachus Dioxippum, qui 
pancratio Olympie citra pulveris tactum, 
quod vocant ἀκονιτὶ; vicit, (pinxit.”) This 
artist is not mentioned i in any other passage 
of the classical writings ; but the time in 
which he lived may be ascertained from 


| the circumstance of his having made a 


painting of the victory of Dioxippus. This 


᾿ celebrated Athenian pancratiast, lived in 


t 


the time of Alexander the Great, and 
obtained the highest distinction by his 


/ contest with Corragus the Macedonian. 


᾿ 


|  Olympie” 


See Aelian V. H. 10. 22, Diod. S. 17. 100, 
Athen. 6. 251, Curtius 9. 7. ἰῷ --- 
though the last of these writers erroneously 


_mentions Horratas as the antagonist of 


Dioxippus. Now it is in the highest degree 
probable, that Atcimacuus lived at the 
same time as the combatant, whose victory 
he celebrated. In respect to the passage 
of Pliny above cited, the word ἀκονιτὶ 
is thus excellently illustrated by Suidas :— 
᾿Ακονιτὶ, χωρὶς κόνεως, ἄνευ ἀγῶνος καὶ 
ἢ εὐμαρῶς, ἀπὸ μεταφορᾶς τῶν 


μένων, ὥστε HE noe κονίσασϑαι. The reading 
is supported by Codd. Paris. 
and the Edit. Prine. ; and though Harduin 
has shewn in a learned note, that Roman 
authors, adopting the style of the Greeks, 
were accustomed to say “ Olympia vin- 
cere,” yet the common reading does not 
seem to involve any impropriety. 
ALCIMEDO, engraver mentioned only by 
Virgil, who in Eel. 3. 37. 44, adverted to 
some cups elegantly carved by him. Iam 
inclined to ‘hike ‘that ALCIMEDO, was a 
contemporary of Virgil, and that the poet 


| designed to gratify and flatter him. 


ALCISTHENE, female mentioned by Pliny 
as eminent in painting. We have no 
certain testimony respecting her country, 
or the period in which she lived. Pliny 
(35. 11. 40,) notices one of her paintings 
styled “ The Dancer.” 

Atco, statuary, made an iron-statue of 
Hercules, kept at Thebes. Pliny (38. 
14. 40,) assigns the reason for the choice 
of this metal, when he says, “" Laborum 
Dei patientia inductus.” 

ALEVAS, artist mentioned by Pliny, as 
one of those, who excelled in forming 
brazen representations of philosophers. 

ALEXANDER, Athenian painter, whose 
portrait is inscribed on a marble-tabiet, 
found at (Resinae,) in 1746, and stating 
the name and country of the artist. Three 
other tablets were found in connection 
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with this, which Winckelm. ascribes to 
the same hand, (Mus. Hercul. Vol. 1. 
tab. 1. ᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Αϑηναῖος ἔγραψεν.) 
Meyer, in his notes on Winckelm., con- 
tends that Alexander had considerable 
ability in the art of painting, and that he 
was possessed of an accurate knowledge of 
the human body. We have no clear or 
certain evidence, as to the age in which 
he lived. 

ALEXIS, artist mentioned by Pliny, 
34. 8. 19, as one of the pupils of Poty- 
CLETUS, but without any statement of his 
country, or of the works which he executed. 
Another person of this name is mentioned 
by Paus. 6. 3. 3,—a passage which Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. 80,) proposes to 
understand of the ALEXxIs noticed by Pliny. 
This, however, is inconsistent with a just 
calculation of time. For the elder Poty- 
CLETUS, to whom Pliny evidently refers as 
the teacher of ALEXIS, was very far 
advanced in years, about Olymp. 90, and 
cannot certainly be supposed to have re- 
ceived pupils after Olymp. 98. Now the 
words of Paus. are these, Τὸν δὲ ἀνδριάντα 
ἐποίησε Σικύωνιος KayvSapoc, ᾿Αλέξιδος 
μὲν πατρὺς, διδασκάλου δὲ ὧν Ἐὐτυχίδου. 
Hence we learn, that CANTHARUS, son of 
the ALExis of whom Paus. speaks, was a 
pupil of Eurycuipes, who flourished, ac- 
cording to Pliny, in Olymp. 120; so that 
we may consistently suppose CANTHARUS 
to have lived about Olymp. 128. We 
cannot, then, consider ALExis, father of 
CANTHARUS, to have been the same as the 
ALEXIs mentioned by Pliny. It is, more- 
over, altogether uncertain, whether the 
ALeExis of Paus. was a statuary or not; 
for the remark of Thiersch, that Paus. 
could not have named him, had he not 
exercised this art, is contradicted by many 
examples, as that of Eucuir III., son of 
Eubulides, Mico III. son of Niceratus 
and Turocies, son of Hegylus. Paus. 
doubtless introduced the name from the 
Inscr. on the statue, in the same manner as 
Puipras added the name of his father 
CHARMIDES in the Inscr. on his produc- 
tions. We have, therefore, no authority 
to mention the second ALEXIS as an artist. 

ALLIO, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci, P. 1. p. 50.) 

ALPHEUS, engraver on gems, (Bracci, 
P. 1. tab. 16.) executed many works in 
connection with ArErHo, one of his con- 
temporaries; head of Caligula, when a 
young man, engraved by him, is yet extant, 
( Bracci, tab. 14. 15.) 

AuLsimus, painter, who beautified a 
Greek vase, described by Winckelmann, 
(Monum. Ined. 2. cap. 33. nr. 159. p. 212, 
Opp. 7, 67,) and by Millin, (Pict. Vas. 
Antiq. P. 2. tab. 37.) The Inser. is 
AASIMOS ETPAWVE, but Miullin pro- 
poses to read AAZIMOS’. 

Auyrus, statuary born at Sicyo, pupil 
of NaucypDEs the Argive, (Paus. 6. 1. 2.) 
We may learn the period, in which he 
flourished, from the circumstance, that he 
cast in brass the statues of certain Lace- 
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demonians, who fought with Lysander, in 
the battle at ASgospotamos, in which he 
routed the Athenians, Olymp. 93. 4, B. C. 
405. (Paus. 10. 9. 4.) This writer in- 
forms us also of certain statues, which he 
made for the victors at the Olympic Games. 
(6. 1. 2,—6. 8. 3.) 

AMMONIAS, see PHIDIAS. 

AMMONIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
(Raspe pl. 39. nr. 4510.) 

AMPHICRATES, artist not hitherto recog- 
nised by critics; but there is sufficient 
reason for introducing the name in a passage 
of Pliny, which has suffered greatly from 
transcription. This author, having adverted 
in 34. 8. 19, to ALCAMENES and ARISTI- 
DES, and following in this section, the 
alphabetical order of names writes :—<“Iphi- 
cratis leena laudatur. Scortum hee lyre 
cantu familiare Harmodio et Aristogitoni, 
consilia eorum de tyrannicidio, usque ad 
mortem excruciataa tyrannis, non prodidit. 
Quamobrem Athenienses, et honorem ei 
habere volentes, nec tamen scortum cele- 
brasse, animal nominis ejus fecere: atque 
ut intelligeretur causa honoris, in opere 
linguam addi ab artifice vetuerunt.” The 
first word of this quotation, ‘ [phicrates,” 
has place in Reg. II. Dufresn. L—MSS. 
which have been more or less altered by 
copyists; and it is found likewise in 
several ancient Edd. and in the Edit. 
Prine., if we may rely on the testimony of 
Brotier, who himself approves it. But on 
the other hand, Colbert has “bigas et 
phicrates,” and Reg. I. “‘bigasquePhicrates ;” 
and J. F. Gronovius and Harduin, endea- 
voring to deduce from these MSS. the 
true reading, have conjectured that the 
name of the artist was Tvsicrates. So 
confident was the latter critic of the pro- 
priety of this conjecture, that he adopted 
it in the text of his edition. Now it 
appears to me, that neither ‘ Jphicrates” 
nor “ Phicrates” could be the true reading 
in this passage; because Pliny adheres in 
this Section, to an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of artists. Here, however, we must 
have closed our inquiries in uncertainty, 
did not Cod. Voss. exhibit “bigas quam 
phicratis,’—a reading which directs us to 
the true phraseology, and explains the 
errors of transcribers. The words of 
Pliny were, “bigasque Amphicrates leena.” 
The name of AMPHICRATES as an artist, 
has been indeed unknown; but that of. 
PuicraTEs is equally unknown: and a 
powerful argument in support of the former 
word is this, that it accords with the order, 
which Pliny observes in the enumeration 
of artists, and removes the difficulty, which 
must have arisen from the insertion of the 
name of Iphicrates or Tisicrates, among 
those, whose names commence with the 
letter A. It is singular that this passage 
is not the only one, in which the name, for 
which we contend, has been corrupted. 
Xenopho, (Anab. 4. ἃ. 17,) mentions the 
death of a certain AmpnHicraTEs; but in 
this place, the Cod. Eton. has ᾿Ιφικράτης; 
a circumstance which confirms the opinion 
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of Dindorf, respecting the degree of autho- 
rity belonging to this MS. That the 
nominative case ““ Amphicrates” is to be 
given in the above passage of Pliny, is 
evident from all the Parisian MSS.; and 
thus we must regard “ leena”’ as the 
ablative in the phrase “ Amphicrates leena 
laudatur.” This construction is not unusual 
in the works of Pliny. Thus, “ Antiphilus 
puero ignem conflante laudatur,”(35. 10. 40.) 
“ς Nobilitatur Lysippus et temulenta tibi- 
cina et canibus ac venatione,” (34. 8. 19.) 
“ς Naucydes Mercurio censetur,” (ibid. ) 
AMPHICRATES must be considered to have 
flourished soon after the expulsion of the 
Pisistratide, about Olymp. 68; and thus 
must have been contemporary with Catto I, 
Critias ΝΈΒΙΟΤΕ 8, and AGELADAS. Toup. 
(ad Longin. 3,) and Lange, (ad Lanz. de 
Sculpt. 80,) propose to introduce the name 
AMPHICRATES into the works of Lucian. 

Ampuio I, painter contemporary with 
APELLES, by whom he was highly respected 
as an artist. This appears from Pliny 35. 
10. 36, according tothe reading of Harduin 
and Heyne, supported by Cod. Colbert. 
and Reg. I. “Fuit Apelles non minoris 
simplicitatis quam artis. Nam_ cedebat 
Amphioni de dispositione, Asclepiodoro 
de mensuris, hoc est quanto quid a quoque 
distare deberet.” The various readings of 
this passage, however, involve the name of 
the artist in uncertainty, Cod. Voss., Reg. I, 
Dufresn. I. have “ miamphio,” and Edit. I. 
“inamphodiodi de dispositione;” and these 
variations induced Durandus to substitute 
in the text “ Echioni.” Brotier conjectures 
that “‘ Melanthio” is the true reading,—a 
supposition which seems to approach nearer 
to the readings of MSS., and whick is in 
some degree confirmed by a passage of 
Quintilian, quoted under MeELanruivs. 
The greatest uncertainty, however, must 
ever encircle this passage, though the weight 
of evidence seems to be in favor of 
“ὁ Melanthio,” as the true lection. The 
expression “ quid a quoque” has been intro- 
duced on the authority of Cod. Voss. and 
Dufresn. I., instead of “quid a quo” adopted 
by some editors. 

II., the son of AcrEstTor, and a native of 
Cnosus, (Paus. 10. 15. 4.) instructed by 
Proxicuus of Corcyra, and himself became 
the tutor of Piso of Calaurea, (6. 3. 2.) 
Only one of his productions is mentioned 
by Paus., and this was presented by the 
Cyreneans to the oracle at Delphi. Κυρη- 
γαῖοι δὲ ἀνέϑεσαν ἐν Δελφοῖς Βάττον ἐπὶ 
ἅρματι, ὃς ἐς Λιβύην ἤγαγε σφᾶς ναυσὶν 
ἐκ Θήρας" ἡνίοχος μὲν τοῦ ἵρματός ἐστι 
Κυρήνη; ἐπὶ δὲ τῴ ἅρματι Βάττος Te καὶ 
Λιβύη στεφανοῦσά ἐστιν αὐτόν. ἐποίησε 
δὲ᾿Αμφίων ᾿Ακέστορος Κνώσιος. (10. 15. 4.) 
ἌΜΡΗΙΟ flourished about Olymp. 88. See 
the articles Critias and Democritus. 

AMPHISTRATUS, sculptor of the age of 
Alexander the Great, appears to have 
devoted himself chiefly to making of 
statues of the exact height and proportions 
of life. Two productions of his are noticed 
in the following passages. Pliny 36. 8. 4. 


AND 


“ In hortis Servilianis, reperio laudatos 
Calamidis Apollinem illius celatoris, Der- 
cylidis pyctas, Amphistrati Callisthenem 
historiarum scriptorem.” Tatian, ( Oruat. 
c. Graec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) ᾿Αμφίστρατος 
ἐχαλκούργησεν Κλειτώ. 

AMPHOTERUS, an engraver on gems, but 
of uncertain age; stone engraved by him, 
and exhibiting the letters AM®O, noticed 
by Bracct, P. 1. pl. 17. 

AMYCcLAEUS, Corinthian statuary, ad- 
verted to in the articles Dryllus and Chionis. 

ANAXAGORAS, Statuary of AS gina, flou- 
rished at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, and made th. 
statue of Jupiter, which was set up by 
those Grecian states, which participated in 
the victory over the Persians. Paus. 
5. 23. 2, Τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ τὸ 
ἀνατεδὲν ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐποίησεν 
᾿Αναξαγόρας Αἰγινήτης. ‘This statue cri- 
tics consider to be the same as that adverted 
to in Herod. 9. 81, and Paus. 6. 10.2. It 
is nearly certain, that it is this ANAxAGo- 
RAS, of whom Diog. L. speaks, employing 
the epithet ἀνδριαντοποιὸς, and one of 
whose presents is mentioned in an Epigr. 
in Anal. Brunckh., P. 1. 117, n. 6. Miiller, 
( 4iginet. 104.) very properly distinguishes 
this artist from the ANAXAGORAS men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, (Pref. 1. 7,) as a 
writer on the construction of the stage. 

ANAXANDER, painter, noticed by Pliny, 
35. 11. 40, as one not altogether destitute 
of reputation, but yet deserving only of 
incidental mention. 

ANAXANDRA, daughter of Nealces, a 
painter in the time of Aratus, learned the 
art from her father, and practised it with 
some success, (Didymus ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 4. p. 523. Sylb.) 

ANDREAS, statuary of Argos, but of 
uncertain age, made a statue of Lysippus, 
as victor among his youthful companions, 
Paus. 6. 16. 5. 

ANDROBIUS, painter, age and country 
unknown. Pliny says of him, (35. 11. 40.) 
‘“‘ Pinxit Scyllin ancoras Persice classis 
precidentem.” The history of the very 
celebrated diver here adverted to, is given 
by Herod. (8. 8.) Paus. (10. 19. 1.) and 
Strabo, (9. p, 443.) 

ANDROBULUS, statuary noticed by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) as very succesful in represent- 
ing the philosophers. 

ANDROCYDES, painter of Cyzicus, con- 
temporary with Pelopidas, (Plut. Pelop. 
25. 1,) and Zeuxis, the latter of whom he 
endeavoured to rival, (Plin. 35. 10. 36.) 
Two of his productions are mentioned by 
ancient writers. The first is a painting of 
a battle, thus noticed by Plut. 1. c. Τῆς δὲ 
πρὸς Πλαταιὰς ἱππομαχίας, ἣν πρὸ τῶν 
AEUKTOLKOY ἐνίκησαν (οἱ Θηβαῖοι,) ἡγου- 
μένου Χάρωνος, ἐπεχείρησεν ἀνάϑεμα τοι- 
όνδε ποιῆσαι. ᾿Ανδροκύδης ὁ Κυζικηνὸς, 
ἐκλαβὼν παρὰ τῆς πόλεως πίνακα γράψαι 
μάχης ἑτέρα. ἐπετέλει τὸ ἔργον ἐν Θήβαις. 
Γενομένης δὲ τῆς ἀποστάσεως (Olymp. 
100. 2,) καὶ τοῦ πολέμου συμπεσόντος οὐ 
πολὺ τοῦ τέλος ἔχειν, ἐλλείποντα τὸν 
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πίνακα παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς οἱ Θηβαῖοι κατέσχον. 
Τοῦτον οὖν ὁ ἢ Μενεκλείδας ἐ ἔπεισεν ἀναϑέν- 


τας ἐπιγράψαι τοὔνομα TOU Χάρωνος ὡς | 


ἀμαυρώσων τὴν Πελοπίδου καὶ ’Erapt- 
νώνδου δόξαν. Now it is evident from 
these words, that ANDRocyDES painted 
this battle, in which both Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas were engaged, before Cadmea 
was recovered by the Thebans; and that 
Meneclidas prevailed on the artist to intro- 
duce the name of Charo, who afterwards 
conquered the Spartans at Platea, in an 
engagement of cavalry, in order that he 
might detract from the renown of the two 
illustrious generals referred to. It seems 
probable that the battle, which ANDROCYDES 
began to represent, was that in which 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas were severely 
wounded, while engaged with the Arcadians, 
and in which the valor and fidelity of 
Epaminondas were conspicuous, when he 
exposed himself to imminent danger, in 
defending his companion and friend, (Plut. 
Pelop. 4.) This engagement appears to 
have taken place in Olymp. 98. 4, as Clinton 
has conjectured in his Fast. Hellen. 94. 
The second painting of ANDROCYDES, was 
a portrait of Scylla, celebrated on account 
of the accuracy, with which the fish encom- 
passing the master, were represented. The 
artist is indeed said to have been particularly 
pleased with fish. 

ANDRO, sculptor or statuary, age and 
country unknown; production of his men- 
tioned by Tatian, (Or. in Gr. 55. p. 119. 
Worth. ) Ἐμοίχευσεν ” Αρηςτὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην, 
καὶ τὴν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ‘Appoviay Ανδρὼν 
ὑμῖν κατεσκεύασε. 

ANDRONICUS, artist noticed by Vitruvius 
(1. 6. 4. p. 25. Schn.) ‘“ Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,—turrim marmoream octogonon 
et in singulis lateribus octogoni, singulorum 
ventorum imagines exsculptas contra suos 
cujusque designavit, supraque eam turrim 
metam marmoream perfecit, et insuper 
Tritonem aureum collocavit, dextra manu 
virgam porrigentem, et ita est machinatus, 
uti vento circumageretur, et semper contra 
flatum consisteret, supraque imaginem flantis 
venti indicem virgam faceret.” ‘The time, 
in which AnprRonicus lived, is uncertain ; 
but it has been conjectured from the skill, 
with which the winds are said to have been 
represented by him, that he constructed the 
tower mentioned by Vitr., after the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

ANDROSTHENES, Athenian sculptor, pupil 
of Eucapmus, finished the decorations of 
the upper part of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, begun by Praxtas, pupil of 
Ca.amis, but left incomplete through his 
premature death, (Paus. 10. 19. 3.) 
ANDROSTHENES and PRraxtas seem to have 
flourished about Olymp. 90. 

ANGELIO, artist invariably named in 
connection with Trcrzus, as his constant 
associate. It is uncertain whether they 
excelled chiefly in casting in brass, or in 
carving marble. Respecting the age in 
which they lived, something may perhaps 
be deduced from Paus. 2. 32. 4;—Madyrje 
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ὁ Κάλλων ἦν Τεκταίου καὶ ᾿Αγγελίωνος; 
οἱ Δηλίοις ἐποίησαν τὸ ἄγαλμα τοῦ ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνος" ὁ δὲ ᾿Αγγελίων καὶ Τεκταῖος παρὰ 
Διποίνῳ καὶ Σκύλλιδι ἐδιδάχϑησαν. This 
passage is indeed censured as inconsistent 
and foolish, by Miiller (Aegin. 101.) who 
contends that Direnus and ScyLuis were 
pupils of Dapatus, and that as other 
passages shew that Catto of Aegina flour- 
ished in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
this artist must be esteemed the third in 
succession from Dapatus, and could not 
have derived his instruction from pupils of 
Direnus and Scyuits. In adopting these 
views, however, Miiller seems ¢o have been 
unduly influenced by Paus. 2. 14. 1, and 
to have neglected altogether the statements 
of Pliny, or rather those of Varro, from 
whom Pliny derived his information, 
( Thiersch, Epoch. 1. Adnot. p. 25.) Now 
we learn from Pliny that Dira@nus and 
ΘΟΥΤ 15. lived about Olymp. 50, B. C. 
580,—a date entirely approved by Beckh. 
(Corp. Inscr. I. p. 48.) CALLo, who is 
improperly assigned by Miiller to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, flourished together 
with Canacuus, about Olymp. 66, B. C. 
516. (see article Callo I.) and thus it is 
perfectly consistent to introduce ANGELIO 
and Trcraus between these dates, i. 6. 
about Olymp. 58. B. C. 548, and the 
passage of Paus. above quoted, involves no 
difficulty whatever, The order, in which 
these artists appeared, seems, then, to have 
been the following, though it has hitherto 
eluded the research of all antiquaries :— 


Diranus and Scyturs, Olymp. 50. 
Trcraus and ANGELIO, Olymp. 58. 
Caro of dgina, Olymp. 66. 

In regard to the statue of Apollo, made 
by Trecrausand ANGELIO, Paus. mentions 
only that the God was represented as haying 
in his hand the three Graces, (9. 35. 1.) 
Plutarch gives a more particular description 
of it, (de Musica, 3, 2081— 1136. ) Ἢ ἐν 
Δήλῳτοῦ ἀγάλματος αὐτοῦ ( Απόλλωνος) 
ἀφίδρυσις ἐ ἔχει ἐν μὲν τῇ δεξιᾷ τόξον, ἐν δὲ 
τῇ ἀριστερᾷ Χάριτας, τῶν τῆς μουσικῆς 
ὀργάνων ἑκάστην τι ἔχουσαν" ἡ μὲν ap 
λύραν κρατεῖ, ἡ δὲ αὐλοὺς, ἡ δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ 
προκειμένην ἔχει τῷ στόματι σύριγγα" OTe 
δὲ οὗτος οὐκ ἐμοὶ ὁ λόγος, ᾿Αντικλῆς καὶ 
Ἴστρος ἐν ταῖς ἐπιφανείαις περὶ τούτων 
ἀφηγήσαντο. Οὕτω δὲ παλαιόν ἐστι τὸ 
ἀφίδρυμα τοῦτο, ὥστε τοὺς εἰργασμένους 
αὐτὸ τῶν Kay’ Ἡρακλέα Μερόπων φασὶν 
εἶναι. The words of Pausanias above 
adverted to, (9. 35. 1,) are usually given as 
follows : :— Αγγελίων τε Kai Τεκταῖος, ot 
γε Διονύσου τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ἐργαζόμενοι 
Δηλίοις, τρεῖς ἐποίησαν ἐπὶ τῇ χειρὶ αὐτοῦ 
Χάριτας. The reading of this passage, 
however, is seriously erroneous; and Siebelis 
has in his less edition, properly enclosed in 
brackets the word Διονύσου. Miiller 
suggests, (Doriens. I, 353,) that the true 
lection is to be sought from Philostratus ; 
but Siebelis, whom I consulted on this 
point, was unable to discover any thing in 
the works of Philostr., and particularly in 
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his Life of Apollo, which could assist in its 
correction. A remark of Miiller, on another 
subject, deserves our reception,—that 
Tecrz#£us and ANGELIO imitated a very 
ancient statue of the Delian Apollo, made 
according to Plutarch, in the time of 
Hercules. The statement of Athenagoras, 
(Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair,) 
that the artist in question made not only a 
statue of Apollo, but also one of Diana, 
seems to be erroneous, and we must attri- 
bute it to the age, in which he lived. 
Certainly neither Paus. nor Plut. mentions 
any thing of the kind. The words of 
Athenagoras are, ‘O Δήλιος καὶ ἡ ΄Αρτεμις 
᾿Ιδεκταίου καὶ ᾿Αγγελίωνος τέχνη: but 
᾿Ιδεκταίου is obviously only a corruption of 
Τεκταίου. 

ANTENOR, statuary known only as the 
maker of the original statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogito, who delivered Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratide. The history 
of these statues is singular. They were taken 
by Xerxes, when he entered Athens deserted 
by its citizens, and were placed by him in 
the city of Susa, as some of the spoils of 
Greece. (Arrian E. A. 3. 16. 13.) The 
Athenians, after the successful termination 
of the war, having returned to their city, 
and being unwilling that the memory of 
citizens so distinguished by patriotism, 
should ever be lost, ordered other statues 
to be made by Cririas, (Paus. 1. 8. 5,) 
or, according to Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) ata 
later period, by PraxireLtes. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown the 
Persian empire, he ordered, witha view to 
conciliate and flatter the Athenians, that 
the ancient statues should be remitted to 
Athens, (Arr. E. A. 3. 16. 13, 7. 19. 4, 
Plin. ἰ. c.) and they were placed, as a kind 
of funereal monument of liberty, in the 
Ceramicus, by the side of those, which had 
been made by Crirtas or PRAXITELES. 
Pausanias, however, (/. c.) mentions one 
of the Antiochi, and not Alexander, as the 
person, who remitted these statues; and 
Valer. Max. (2. 10. ad fin.) mentions 
Seleucus, on which statement Siebelis (ad 
Paus. p. 32,) has offered some appropriate 
remarks. Seealso Meursii Pisistr. 14. 

ANTEROS, engraver on precious stones, 
of the second century after Christ. This at 
least, is supposed from a gem, described by 
yer, (rl. 1 tab. 19. 20. p. 104.) 
exhibiting the head of Antinous, and 
bearing the Inscr. ANT. 

ANTHERMUS, distinguished sculptor, con- 
tributed greatly to the advancement of the 
art, mentioned in the subjoined passage of 
Pliny, though in all probability, the name 
ANTHERMUS is here improperly assigned 
to him; and if we add to this passage, that 
of the Schol. Aristoph. cited under the 
article Aglaopho, which appears to relate 


7 This is the reading of Reg. I. 
ἘΣ ΤΟΙΠΙΛΟΝΙΥ “‘in finitimis;” prep. omitted in 
eg. I. 
9 The common reading is ‘‘ Jasi;’’ Reg. II. and 
Colbert. have ‘“‘ Lascii,’” but I have adopted 
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to the same individual, though under a 
different name, we have all theinformation , 
which ancient writers afford respecting his 
history and character. Pliny says, (36. 5,) 
* Cum ii, (Dipenus et Scyllis,) essent, jam 
fuerat in Chio insula Malas sculptor, dein 
filius ejus Micciades, ac deinde nepos 
Anthermus, cujus filius Bupalus et Athenis 
clarissimi in ea scientia fuere, Hipponactis 
poéte etate, quem certum est LX Olym- 
niade fuisse. Quodsi quis horum familiam 
ad proavum usque retro agat, inveniet artis 
ejus originem cum Olympiadum origine 
ccepisse. Hipponacti notabilis feeditas vul- 
tus erat, quamobrem imaginem ejus lascivia 
jocorum ii proposuere ridentium circulis. 
Quod Hipponax indignatus, destrinxit? 
amaritudinem carminum in tantum, ut 
eredatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos compu- 
lisse: quod falsum est. Complura enim 
finitimis insulis* simulacra postea fecere, 
sicut in Delo; quibus fecerunt carmen, 
non vitibus tantum censeri Chion, sed 
operibus Anthermi filiorum. Ostendunt 
et Lasi? Dianam manibus eorum factam, 
et in ipsa Chio narrata est operis eorum 
Dianae facies in sublimi posita, cujus vul- 
tum intrantes tristem, abeuntes hilaratum!° 
putant. Rome eorum signa sunt in 
Palatina ede Apollinis in fastigio, et 
omnibus! fere que Divus Augustus fecit. 
Patris quoque eorum et Deli fuere opera 
et in Lesbo insula.” The name ANTHER- 
Mus here assigned to the artist, is properly 
objected to by Brotier. I1t is not a Greek 
name; and all my MSS. exhibit a different 
lection. In Reg. I., a very excellent MS., 
we have first ‘‘ Archermus,” and afterwards 
“ Achermi;” in Reg, II., Dufresn. L., 
Colbert, we find first ““ chermus,” but in 
the latter sentence, in which the artist is 
named, we have the received reading 
“ Anthermi filiorum.” But the passage of 
the Schol. Aristoph. quoted under Aglaopho, 
serves powerfully to confirm the opinion, 
that the name “ Anthermus” is erroneous. 
The Schol. evidently refers to the same 
artist as Pliny, but styled him ’Apyévvove, 
and though this word seems to have suffered 
from transcription, hke many others of 
this passage, yet there is a similarity be- 
tween it and that of Reg. I. which may 
suggest the idea, that ‘“ Archermus,” the 
word adopted by Brotier, in the text of his 
edition, forms the true reading. I will 
at the least maintain, that Junius in his 
“ Catalogus Artificum,” Thiersch, (Epoch. 
Art. Gr. II. Adnot. 58,) and Welcker, 
(Eppon. Fragm. p. 12,) have erred greatly 
in altering the passage of the Schol., so as 
to make it accord with the usual reading of 
Pliny. ANTHERMUS cannot be received 
as a Greek name; and as proper names 
have suffered less from Greek than from 
Latin copyists, I must contend, that the 


“ Lasi,’ the name of a city of Crete, on the 
authority of Reg. I. 

10 This reading is supported by all MSS. 

1 The prep. “ἔπ has been usually placed before 
“* omnibus ;”’ but it is wanting in Reg. I. Dufresn. 
I. Colbert. 
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term found in the Schol. approaches nearer 
to the true reading, than that in our copies 
of Pliny. My own decided opinion is 
that ARCHENEUS is the true name of the 
sculptor in question, a name found in a 
Greek Inscr. ap. Boeckh. nr. 22. P. 1. 
p- 38, and approximating to that which 
occurs in the passage of the Greek Schol. 
At one time I considered Arcurnus the 
name of the artist; and we know that there 
lived a celebrated orator thus designated. 
But the termination ove, occurring in the 
Schol., affords no sufficient argument against 
the adoption of ARCHENEUS, a point evident 
from the remarks of Ruhnken, (Hist. Crit. 
Orat. 42.) The second son of this artist, 
referred to by Pliny, I have in citing the 
above passage, termed “ ATHENYS,” not 
“ ANTHERMUS,” following the authority of 
Brotier and Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. 
Adnot. 58,) who adduces from Suidas, 
under the article ‘Imzwyvaz, the remark, 
Γράφει δὲ πρὸς Βούπαλον καὶ Αϑηνιν 
ἀγαλματοποιοὺς, ὅτι αὐτοῦ εἰκόνα πρὸς 
ὕβριν εἰργάζοντο. This decision is con- 
firmed by the powerful evidence of the 
Scho]. <Aristoph., and seems to derive 
some slight support from the reading 
“© Anthermus,’ which is found in Cod. 
Polling.; unless indeed, this erroneous 
reading is to be ascribed to Pliny himself, 
and not to his transcribers. In order to 
determine the period, in which Bupatus 
and ATHENIS lived, we have only to ascer- 
tain the time of Hipponax. This last 
person flourished in Olymp. 58 and 64, 
(see the article Bupalus; ) and this date 
must therefore be assigned to the two 
artists, because Suidas expressly names 
the three as contemporaries. The father of 
Bupatus and ATHENIS, then, whose name 
we have supposed to be ARCHENEUS, though 
erroneously styled ANTHERMUS, flourished 
in all probability, about Olymp. 50. 

ANTHEUS, statuary mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) as having flourished in Olymp. 
155, and as approved among the artists of 
his own time. In many copies of Pliny, 
the name is written “ ANTAEUS;” but 
Junius, in his “ Catalogus Artificum,” and 
Heyne ( Opuse. 5, 389,) embrace the reading 
which I have adopted. 

ANTIDOTUS, painter, whose history is 
partially traced, and some of whose produc- 
tions are mentioned, by Pliny 35. 11. 40. 
““ Kuphranoris discipulus fuit Antidotus. 
Hujus est clypeo dimicans Athenis, et 
luctator, tibicenque inter pauca laudatus. 
Ipse diligentior quam numerosior, et in 
coloribus severior?, maxime inclaruit di- 
scipulo Nicia Atheniensi.” As itis certain 
that EvpHranor flourished in Olymp. 104, 
we may refer his pupil ANTIpoTus to 
Olymp. 111. 

ANTIGNOTUS, Statuary, age and country 
uncertain. An artist of this name has not 
hitherto been recognised by critics; but 
there is a passage of Pliny, in which the 
name requires to be introduced: 34. 8. 19 


2 Thereading “ severior,’’ which I have adopted 
together with Brotier, instead of the usual term 
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we have, in our late edd. “ ANTIGONUS 
(fecit) et Perixyomenon Tyrannicidasque 
supra dictos;” and this passage has been 
usually understood as referring to the artist 
mentioned in the following article. But 
Cod. Voss. and Reg. I., have “ Antignotus,” 
a reading supported in some measure by 
Dufresn. I., which exhibits “ Antignonus.” 
In addition to this, Cod. Voss. and 
Dufresn. I., have “ductatoris” after “et;” 
and as there is no reason why this word, 
found in the very best MS. of Pliny, 
should be rejected, the whole passage should 
in all probability be written,—“ Antignotus 
et Luctatores, Perixyomenon, Tyrannicidasque 
supra dictos.” 

ANTIGONUS, Statuary, country uncertain, 
mentioned by Pliny, as having celebrated 
by his productions the battles of Attalus 
and Eumenes against the Gauls, and as 
having written a treatise on his art. Pliny 
says, (34. 8. 19,) “ Plures artifices fecere 
Attali et Eumenis adversum Gallos preelia : 
Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Anti- 
gonus, qui volumina condidit de sua arte.” 
Now as Attalus I., King of Pergamus, 
conquered the Gauls, in Olymp. 135. 2, 
B. C. 239, we must take this period as the 
date of the artists enumerated by Pliny. 

ANTIMACHIDES, see ANTISTATES. 

ANTIMACHUS, statuary, country and age 
uncertain, made some statues of distin- 
guished females, (Plin. 34. 8. 19.) 

ANtTiocHus, Athenian sculptor, age un- 
certain. A figure of Minerva carved by 
him, was exhibited in the library of the 
Villa Ludovisiana, though I am ignorant 
whether it is still to be found there. The 
Inser. on this figure is partially erased, but 
the letters wanting can be easily supplied: 


ovackenne LOD NEES 
ἐαορ εξ. ΓΝ ΑΓ Ὁ 


See Winckhelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1, 279, and 
his expositors ad loc. cit. P. 2. p. 343. _ 

ANTIPATER, engraver on silver, consi- 
dered by the ancients to hold the third 
rank among the professors of this art, 
(Plin. 33. 12. 55.) 

ANTIPHANES, Statuary of Argos, (Paus. 
10. 9. 8,) whose age can be determined 
from several passages. The most impor- 
tant is Paus. 5. 17. 1. Διδάσκαλος τοῦ 
Κλέωγος, ὄνομα ᾿Αντιφάνης: ἐκ φοιτήσεως 
Περικλείτου: Πολυκλείτου δὲ ἣν τοῦ ᾽Αρ-. 
γείου μαϑητὴς ὁ ΠΠερίκλειτος. From these 
words we learn that ANTIPHANES was the 
instructor of CLEo, who was engaged as a 
statuary in Olymp. 100, B. C. 380, (see 
5. 21, 2, and 6. 1. 2;) and thus we may 
conclude that ANTIPHANES flourished in 
Olymp. 94, B. C. 404. Several works of 
this artist are mentioned by Paus. 10. 9. 3 
and 4. He formed statues of the Dioscuri, 
and other heroes ; and he made also a brazen 
horse, in imitation of the horse said to have 
been constructed by the Greeks before 
Troy, which the inhabitants of Argos sent 


‘* severus,”’ is supported by Reg.1.,and by the 
Edit. Prine. 
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to Delphi as a present, on account of the 
battle of Thyre. Other imitations per- 
formed by this artist, are enumerated by 
Heyne, (Excurs. 3. ad Ain. 11. p. 323. 


ed. 3.) The date of the battle above alluded | 
to, generally fixed by the learned about | 


Olymp. 58, may by some be urged against 
our decision, in respect to the period, 
in which ANTIPHANES flourished; but 
Miiller has properly observed, that the 
present in question, like many others of 
the Tegeans, was made long after the 
victory, which it was designed to celebrate. 
Probably some states procured certain 
statues to be made, in order to shew their 
own right to victories, which were falsely 
claimed, at a considerable distance of 
time, by their enemies. 

Antiruitus I., painter born in Aigypt, 
mentioned by Quintil. 12. 10, as possessing 
the greatest readiness in his profession, 


and compared by many to the most emi- | 


nent artists, APELLES, PROTOGENES, and 
Lysireus. (See Theo Progymn. 1, Varr. 


R. R. 2. 2.) He is twice mentioned by | 


Pliny, with an enumeration of his most 
remarkable productions. We have in 
35. 11. 40, “ Antiphilus puero ignem 
conflante Jaudatur,? ac pulchra* alias domo 
splendescente ipsiusque pueri ore; item 
lanificio, in quo properant omnium mulierum 
pensa; Ptolemzo venante: sed nobilissimo 
Satyro cum pelle pantherina, quem Apo- 
scopeuonta? appellant.” In Pliny 35. 10. 37, 
we read “ Parva et Callicles fecit, item 
Calades comicis tabellis, utraque Anti- 
philus. Namque® et Hesionam nobilem 
pinxit, et Alexandrum ac Philippum cum 
Minerva, qui sunt in schola in Octaviae 
porticibus, et in Philippi Liberum patrem, 
Alexandrum puerum, Hippolytum tauro 
emisso expavescentem,’ in Pompeia vero 
Cadmum et Europen. Idem jocoso no- 


mine Gryllum deridiculi® habitus pinxit, | 


unde hoe genus picture grylli vocantur. 
Ipse in Agypto natus didicit a Ctesidemo.” 
The supposition of Harduin, that two dis- 
tinguished painters of the name ANTIPHI- 
LuUs are spoken of by Pliny, is without any 
foundation; for the picture of Ptolemy 
engaged in hunting, mentioned in the 
former passage, and the circumstance that 
/EHigypt was the birth-place of the artist, 
noticed in the latter, seem, when they are 
compared, to vindicate the opinion, that 
the same individual is referred to. ~The 


time in which ΑΝΤΙΡΗΙΠ 5 flourished, is | 
properly inferred from his productions, to | 


have been the age of Alexander the Great, 
and that of Ptolemy I., king of Agypt. 


3 This is the reading of Reg. I. Commonly 
* Taudatus.” . 

4 | have retained this word on the authority of 
- Reg. I., though in Reg. II., Dufresn. I. Colbert. 
and Edit. 1. we have ‘‘ pulchre,’ a word which at 
first view appears preferable. But even this pas- 
sage, om more minute inquiry, will be found to 
exhibit the excellence of Reg. I.; for ‘‘ pulchra” 
is not to be understood as the abl. sing.—the idea 
entertained by Meyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. p. 194.) 
but as the neut. pl., employed with an adverbial 
force. Compare Vechner, Hellenol. 213, with the 
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It appears that, when he was a young man 

he was introduced to the court of Philip of 

Macedo ; for he took a portrait of this 
| prince, and one of Alexander, when he 
was aboy. After the death of Alexander, 
it is probable that he accompanied Ptolemy, 
to whose lot the government of AXgypt 
fell, into his own country; and here he 
seems to have made the painting of Ptolemy 
engaged in the chase. From these circum- 
| Stances we must obviously conclude, that 
he exercised his art between B. C. 356, the 
year in which Alexander was born, and 
B. C. 320, the time in which Ptolemy 
governed Avgypt. Thus he was acontem- 
porary of APELLES, whom he is said by 
Lucian to have endeavoured to rival. 

II. An architect, age and country un- 
certain. In connection with Pornus and 
Mreacies, he constructed at Olympia, 
for the Carthaginians, a repository for their 
presents, (Paus. 6. 19. 4.) 

ANTISTATES, architect, Vitruv. Pref. 7. 
15.‘ Athenis Antistates et Calleschros 
et Antimachides et Porinos architecti 
Pisistrato edem Jovi Olympio facienti 
fundamenta constituerunt. Post mortem 
autem ejus propter interpellationem rei- 
publicae incepta reliquerunt.” The history 
of the celebrated temple here referred to, 
is given by Meursius, ( Athen. Attic. 1. 10.) 
See also Jacobs, (in Amalth. 2, 248.) 

ANTORIDES, painter, contemporary of 
EvuPHRANOR, and whom we must refer to 
about Olymp. 110.; mentioned by Pliny 
35. 10. 30. “ Hujus fuerat etatis Ari- 
stides, Thebani discipulus, fuerunt et filii 
Niceros et Aristo, cujus est Satyrus cum 
| scypho coronatus; discipuli Antorides et 
Euphranor, de quibus mox dicetur.” This 
reading I have adopted with Brotier, on 
the authority of Cod. Voss., Reg. I., 
Edit. I., and in opposition to the views of 
J. Fr. Gronovius. According to it, the 
true arrangement of the artists adverted to 
by Pliny, is the following : — 


ARISTIDES the Theban, 
NicEeros and Aristo his sons,— 
ARISTIDES his pupil; 
ANTORIDES and EuPpHRANOR, 
Pupils of the yoinger ARISTIDES. 


| 


APATURIUS, painter of tragic scenes, 
born at Alabanda, but of age uncertain; 
short account of him in Vitruv. 8, 5. 4.— 
Meyer, (Hist. Art. 2, 204,) conjectures 
that this artist lived in the time of Vitruy. 
himself; but the incorrectness of this 
opinion is evident from the two subjoined 
sentences of Vitr.: ‘ Videamus item nunc 


| remarks of Heusing., Heins. ad Claud. Cons. Prob. 
Olybr. 120, and Zigen ad Copam, p. 27. 

ὃ This is the reading of Cod. Voss., Reg. I. II. 
Dufresn. 1. Commonly ‘‘ Aposcoponta,” or ‘‘ Apo- 
scopunta,” each of which termsis erroneous. The 
word is improperly interpreted by Dalechamp, 
but rightly by Joseph Scaliger ad Priap. 148. 
Seiopp., and Béitiger, de Archeol. Pict. 1. p. 202. 

6 This lection is supported by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 
The common reading is ‘* nam.’’ 

7 A picture of this kind is described by Philo. 
stratus, Imag. 2. 4. 

8 This reading rests on Reg. I. Edit. 1. 
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ne Apaturii scena efficiat et nos Alabandeos 
et Abderitas.” “« Utinam dii immortales 
fecissent, ut lLicinius revivisceret, et 
corrigeret hance amentiam tectoriorumque 
errantia instituta.” In the latter sentence, 
it is highly probable that “ Lzcymnius” 
should be substituted for ‘“ Zcinius,” as 
the name of the censurer of APATURIUS; 
for “Zicinius” certainly cannot be regarded 
as a Greek name. 

APELLAS, Statuary, said by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
to have made certain females in the posture 
of adoration, and whom Télkenius (Amailth. 
3, 128,) rightly asserts to have made the 
statue of Cynisca, a female who obtained 
a victory at the Olympic Games. ‘This 
opinion, indeed, accords with the general 
statement of Pliny; for the statues of 
victors at the Public Games, were fre- 
quently formed in a posture resembling 
that of adoration, with the hands extended 
and raised on high, (Bottiger, Mythol. ex 
Artis Opp. Illustr. 1,51.) a fact sufficiently 
evident from the celebrated brazen statue 
now at Berlin. Pausanias, after referring 
to the account given of Cynisca, 3. 8. 1, 
thus notices her statue: —IIevoinrac δὲ ἐν 
᾿Ολυμπίᾳ παρὰ τὸν ἀνδριάντα τοῦ Τρωΐλου 
λίϑου κρηπὶς καὶ ἅρμα τε ἵππων καὶ ἀνὴρ 
ἡνιόχος καὶ αὐτῆς Κυνίσκας εἰκὼν ᾿Απελλοῦ 
τέχνη. Τέγραπται δὲ καὶ ἐπιγράμματα ἐς 
τὴν Κυνίσκαν ἔχοντα. (6. 1. 2.) From 
the above data, we can easily determine 
the period, in which ArreLLas lived. For, 
as Cynisca was the daughter of Archi- 
damus 11., and the sister of Agis I]. and 
Agesilaus II., the latter of whom died in 
/Egypt, in Olymp. 104. 3, B. C. 362, at 
the age of 84 years, we must conclude that 
our artist flourished from about Olymp. 
87, to Olymp. 95, B. C. 430, 400. Hence 
we discover the chronological error of 
Winchelmann, ( Opp. 4, 31,) who confounds 
the artist before us with AprELLEs the 
celebrated painter, who lived in a later 
period. 

APELLES JI., painter, exalted by the 
united testimony of all antiquity, to the 
very highest eminence in his profession, so 


that the art of painting was sometimes | 
to) 


termed “ars Apellea,” as in Mart. 11. 9, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 1. 100. Among the moderns, 
J. H. Vossius (#pist. Myth. 11. p. 230,) has 
written excellently on the merits 
APELLES; and one sentence of this distin- 
guished critic, so unhappily removed by a 
premature death, I will here adduce :— 
« Among the most esteemed was the 
Anadyomene or Venus, the sea-born of 
Apetes of the island of Cos, who with 
brilliant imagination, and penetrating judg- 
ment, and with the experience of ready 
excellence and adorned taste, united a 
soul of the most harmless demeanour.” 
Ancient writers differ as to the country of 
APpELLES, Pliny and Ovid (A. Am. 3. 401, 
Pont. 4. 1. 29,) mention Cos; Suidas 


9 The reading ‘“‘verum et omnes” I have 
adopted on the authority of Reg. 1. 11. Dufresn. 1. 
Colbert. Edit. I., instead of the common lection, 
in which the conj. * et’? is omitted. The repe- 
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contends for Colopho; Strabo, (14. p. 642,) 
and Lucian (3. 127. ed. R.) notice him as 
an Ephesian; but the origin of the last 
opinion is sufficiently accounted for in the 
following remark of Suidas, ᾿Απελλῆς 
Κολοφώνιος, ϑέσει δὲ ᾿Εφέσιος, ζωγράφος; 
μαϑητὴς ἸΤαμφίλου τοῦ ᾿Αμφιπολίτου, πρό- 
τερον δὲ ᾿Βφόρου τοῦ ᾿Εφεσίου, υἱὸς Τυϑίου, 
ἀδελφὸς Κτησιόχου, καὶ αὐτοῦ ζωγράφου. 
Another reason why APpELLES was_ by 
some termed an Ephesian, is assigned by 
the acute and discriminating Tolkenius, 
(Amalth. III. 123,) viz. that he was 
instructed at Ephesus, and that the name 
of the place, in which he was trained, ren- 
dered comparatively obscure the name of 
the city, which gave birth to him. The 
statement of Suidas, that the citizenship of 
EX;phesus was conferred on APELLES, as 
a mark of distinction, has led Junius 
to conjecture, and not without a degree 
of probability, that the island Cos thus 
adopted the artist, after he had ennobled 
it by his statue of Venus. There can be 
no question as to the period, in which 
APELLES flourished; because it is univer- 
sally admitted, that Alexander the Great 
would not suffer his portrait to be taken 
by any other artist. The error of Lucian 
on this point, has been ably refuted by 
Tolkenius (i. c.) and to his remarks the 
reader is referred for perfect satisfaction. 
According to the most exact calculations of 
this writer, APELLES must have been engaged 


in his profession, from about Olymp. 107, 


| to Olymp. 118. 


His instructors were 
Eruorus the Ephesian, (see Suidas,) 
Pameuitus of Amphipolis, (Suidas, Plin. 
35. 10. 36, 35. 11. 45,) and MELANTHIUS 
(Plutarch Arato;) and when he became 
the pupil of these artists at Sicyo, he had 
himself acquired some distinction by his 
paintings. Plutarch Arato 13, “Ὥστε καὶ 
᾿Απελλῆν ἐκεῖνον ἤδη ϑαυμαζόμενον ἀφι- 
κέσϑαι καὶ συγγενέσϑαι τοῖς ἀνδράσιν ἐπὶ 
ταλάντῳ τῆς δόξης ἢ τῆς τέχνης δεόμενον 
μεταλαβεῖν. Athensus (x. p. 420,) as- 


signs to him a fourth tutor, of the name of 


Arcresizaus. The Crrstochus, whom 
Suidas mentions as his brother, appears to 
have been the same person as CTESILOcHUS, 


| who is noticed by Pliny (35. 1]. 40,) as 


his pupil; and one of these writers is 
probably to be corrected so as to accord ᾿ 
The most important 
passage respecting APELLES, occurs in 
Pliny 35. 10. 36.; and this passage, con- 
taining an enumeration of nearly all his 


| productions, I will now cite, rectifying the 


text according to the best MSS., and 
adding in notes, whatever can be derived 
from other writers, to illustrate the words 
of Pliny. Those paintings, which Pliny 
has omitted to notice, I will afterwards 
mention. 

“ Verum et omnes? prius genitos futu- 
rosque postea, superayit Apelles Cous 


tition of the conj. et-que or et-et,is an approved 
method of construction. See Horat. Tursell, 
Part, 222, Ramshorn Gram. L. 518. 
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Olympiade CXIJI,  Pictura plura solus 
propinavit!® quam ceteri omnes; contulit 
voluminibus etiam editis,! que doctrinam 
eam continent. Precipua ejus in arte 
vyenustas fuit; cum eadem etate maximi 
pictores essent, quorum opera cum admi- 
raretur, omnibus collaudatis,? deesse iis 
unam illam suam? Venerem dicebat, quam 
Greci Charita vocant; cetera omnia atti- 
gisse,* sed hoc solo® sibi neminem parem. 
Et aliam gloriam usurpavit, cum Protogenis 
opus immensi laboris ac cure supra modum 
anxie miraretur. Dixit enim; omnia sibi 
eum illo paria esse, aut illi meliora, sed 
uno se prestare, quod manum de tabula® 
sciret tollere, memorabili precepto, nocere 
sepe nimiam diligentiam. Fuit autem 
non minoris simplicitatis quam artis. 
Melanthio de dispositione cedebat, Ascle- 
piodoro de mensuris, hoc est, quando quid 
a quoque’” distare deberet. 

“ Scitum est ὃ inter Protogenem et eum 
quod accidit. lle Rhodo vivebat, quo 
cum Apelles navigasset, avidus cognoscendi 
opera ejus, fama tantum sibi cogniti, con- 
tinuo officinam petit. Aberat ipse, sed 
tabulam ample magnitudinis in machina 
aptatam picture una custodiebat anus.° 
Hee foris esse Protogenem respondit,!° 
interrogavitque, a quo qussitum diceret. 


10 The common reading is ‘ Picture plura 
solus prope quam ceteri omnes contulit, volu- 
minibus,” &c. But ‘ propinavit’’ occurs in 
Reg. I. and in Cod. Pint. which exhibits also 
““ pictura;’’ and on the authority of these MSS. 
Ihave restored the above more difficult reading, 
with aslight alteration of the punctuation. The 
verb ‘‘ propino’’ is applied, in its primary accep- 
tation, to a person who hands a cup to another, 
that he may drink out of it; but in this passage, 
it is elegantly transferred to an artist, who raises 
any art toa higher perfection than it had before 
attained, and transmits it in this state to his suc- 
cessors. Even thereading, which | have adopted, 
is, not, however, pertectiy satisfactory to my 
mind; for ‘‘ contulit’”? appears to me to have 
been a gloss on “‘ propinavii,”’ and itsintrodnction 
into the text, probably originated the reading 
ces picture.” 

These words are illustrated by a subsequent 
remark of Pliny, ‘‘ Apellis discipulus Perseus, ad 
quem de hac arte scripsit.”’ 

2 Commonly ““ collaudatis omnibus.” The 
reading, which I have given, is supported by 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Edit. 1. 

° The reading ‘‘unam illam suam’? I have 
adopted from Edit. I. In the common lection, 
“illam swam” are omitted; Reg. I. has “‘ illam 
unam,” to which the reading of Edit. 1. seems 
preferable , and Cod. Colbert. supports in some 
degree the reading, which I have chosen, by 
exhibiting ‘‘ unam illam.’’ The word ‘ suam” 
is explained by the remarks, which immediately 
follow. The arrangement of the terms ‘‘ il/am 
suam,” is that which 1 have adopted in another 

assage, on the authority of all the MSs.; and it 
is that, which the usages of the Latin language 
require. See Cic. Ait. 1. 19, 2. 21. 1n illustration 
of the idea conveyed, compare @uintil. 12. 10. 
“Ingenio et gratia, quam in se ipso maxime 
jactat, Apelles est prestantissimus.”’ Plutarch, 
however, ( Demetr. 22,)and lian, ( V.H.12. 41,) 
in adverting to the observation of APELLES, on 
the work of PROTOGENES, simply state that he 
claimed for himself the merit of superior grace 
in his productions, and do not mention the 
remark assigned to him by Pliny, that he knew 
when to desist, lest excessive application should 
impair the excellence of his productions. This 
admonition of APELLES has been noticed by 
Cic. Orat. 22.73, and Quintil. 10, 4. 

4 “ Attigisse’’ is the reading of Reg. I. which 
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Ab hoe, inquit Apelles, arreptoque penicillo 
lineam ex colore duxit summe tenuitatis 
per tabulam. Reverso Protogene, que 
gesta erant, anus indicavit. Ferunt arti- 
ficem protinus contemplata subtilitate’ 
dixisse: Apellem venisse, non cadere? 
in alium tam absolutum opus; Ipsumque 
alio colore tenuiorem lineam penicillo? 
duxisse. abeuntemque precepisse,* si redis- 
set ille, ostenderet adjiceretque hunc esse 
quem quereret; atqueitaevenit. Revertitur 
enim Apelles, sed vinci erubescens, tertio 
colore lineas secuit, nullum relinquens 
amplius subtilitati locum. At Protogenes 
victum se confessus, in portum devolavit 
hospitem querens. Placuitque sic eam 
tabulam posteris tradi, omnium quidem, sed 
artificum precipuo miraculo. Consumptam 
eam priore incendio Czesaris domus? in 
Palatio audio, spectatam olim tanto spatio 
nihil aliud continentem, quam III lineas® 
visum effugientes, inter egregia multorum 
opera inani similem et eo ipso allicientem 
omnique opere nobiliorem. 

“ Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua consue- 
tudo, nunquam tam occupatam diem agen- 
di, ut non lineam ducendo_ exerceret 
artem: quod ab eo in proverbium venit. 
Idem perfecta opera proponebat’ in per- 
gulg transeuntibus, atque ipse post tabu- 


[have preferred to the usual term ‘“ contigisse.” 
The words “ eos ex iis” can be easily supplied 
from the context, ( Ramshorn, Gr. Lat. 433.) 

> The reading ‘‘ hoc solo” isthat of Reg. 1. 11. 
Colbert. Brotier gives ‘‘ hac soli;’”’ and Edit. I. 
has ‘‘ hoc soli.” 

6 This is the reading of Edit. I.; clause is com- 
monly written “ manum ille de tabula non sciret 
tollere.”” But the pron. “‘iile”’ is wanting in all 
the MSS., which I have collated; and if this is 
discarded, the negative adv. “πο must also be 
rejected, or the sentence becomes inconsistent 
and absurd. 

7 See the art. Amphio. 

8 The remarks of the ancients on this painting 
have been ccllected by Bétliger,( Archeéol. Pict. 1. 
Ρ. 153.) See also Quatremére de Quincy, ( Recueil 
de Dissertations sur differens Sujets de v Antia. 
388, Paris, 1817,) and Meyer, ( Hist. Art. 1, 181.) 

9 This arrangement of the words is sanctioned 
by Reg. I. Dufresn I. The common reading is, 
“anus una custodiebat.” 

10 The MSS. adverted to in the last note support 
this arrangement; and I have preferred it to the 
common reading, “ Hee Protogenem foris esse 
respondit.” 

1 This isthe reading of Reg. 1. Edit. I.; com- 
monly ‘‘ contemplatum subtilitatem.” 

2 The usual reading is ‘‘ non enim cadere,’ but 
the conj. is wanting in Reg. 1. Dufresn. I. 

3 The readings of most of our late Edd. of 
Pliny, “ lineam in illaipsa duxisse,” has greatly 
perplexed those, who have undertaken the inter- 
pretation of this narrative. Instead of ‘‘ iz illa 
ipsa”? Dutresn. I. Reg. 11. Colbert. Edit. 1. have 
“ penicillo ;” and Reg. I. has ‘‘ in illa ipsa,” but 
with the word ‘“ penicillo”’ written above. 

4 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. The 
common lection is ‘‘ precepisseque abeuntem.” 

5 I have adopted this reading instead of ‘* domus 
Cesaris,” on the authority of Cod. Voss., Reg. 1. 
Dufresn. I. 

6 ““ Voss. ‘ continentem quam in lineas.’ Voluit 
“quam IFT. lireas, sive ‘tres lineas.’’ J. Fr. 
Gronovius —This excellent emendation bas been 
improperly passed over by Brotier. The reading 
of Cod. Voss. seems to have been that of the MS., 
from which Edit. I. was taken, for we have in 
this, ‘‘ illineas.” 

7 A similar statement is made respectin 
PHIDIAS, by Lucian, (imag. 14.'T. 2. p. 492. 
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lam ® latens vitia que notarentur auscultabat 
vulgum diligentiorem judicem quam se 
preferens. Feruntque a sutore reprehen- 
sum quod in crepidis una pauciores intus 
fecisset ansas; eodem postero die, superbo 
emendatione® pristine admonitionis cavil- 
lante circa crus, indignatum prospexisse, 
denuntiantem ne supra crepidam sutor!? 
judicaret, quod et ipsum in proverbium 
venit. Fuit! enim et comitas illi: propter 
quod gratior Alexandro Magno frequenter in 
officinam ventitanti, (unde ut jam diximus ab 


alio pingi se vetuerat edicto,”) sed in officina | 


imperite multa disserenti, silentium comiter 
suadebat, rideri eum dicens a pueris qui colo- 
res tererent.2 Tantum erat auctoritati juris 


in regem, alioquin iracundum, quamquam | yenit: indignantique Ptolemzo, et voca- 


Alexander honorem ei clarissimo perhibuit 
exemplo. Namque cum dilectam sibi ex 
pallacis suis precipue, nomine Campaspen,* 
nudam pingi ob admirationem forme ab 
Apelle jussisset, eumque, dum_ paret, 
captum amore sensisset, dono dedit,? ma- 
gnus animo, major imperio sui, nec minor 
hoe facto quam victoria aliqua. Quippe 
se vicit, nec torum tantum suum, sed etiam 
affectum donavit artifici, ne dilectee quidem 
respectu motus, ut que modo regis fuisset, 
modo pictoris esset. Sunt qui Venerem Ana- 
dyomenen illo pictam exemplari putant.® 

« Apelles et in emulis benignus,’ Pro- 
togeni dignationem primus Rhodi constituit. 
Sordebat suis ut plerumque domestica: 


There is an allusion to APELLES 
Max 8.12.3. 

3 The common reading is ‘‘ afque post ipsam 
tabulam latens.” 1 have restored the true lection, 
on the authority of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Ed. I. 

9 The reading “ superbo emendatione,” which 
I have given, is that usually approved, as sug- 

ested by the terms ‘‘ super vocem,’ which are 
found in all MSS. Perhaps, however, the con- 
jecture of Durandus, ‘‘ superbo ex emendatione” 
1s to be preferred. 

10 {[ have inserted the term “ sufor,’’ though 
not in our late Edd., on the authority of Reg. L. 
Dufresn. I. Colbert. Edit. I 

1 This whole passage [| have given according to 
the Edit. Prine., the reading of which is confirm- 
ed by Codd. Paris. and chiefly by Reg. 1. ‘‘ Quod”’ 
occurs in Edit. I. and Dufresn. I.: the other 
MSS. and Edd. have “ quam.’’ The construction, 
which is presented to us, if we adopt the former, 
is similar to that in Nep. Cim. 3, “ Testarum 
suffragiis, quod illi ostracismum vocant,’’—and 
in Thuc. 1.59. Τρέπονται ἐπὶ τὴν Maxedo- 
νίαν, ἐφ᾽ ὕπερ καὶ τὸ πρότερον ἐξεπέμποντο. 
After ‘‘ Magno” the verb “ erat’’ has been usually 
introduced; but 1 have expunged it on the au- 
thority of Edit. I. Reg. 1. Dufresn. I., and thus 
the expression ‘‘ Alexandro Mayno”’’ must be 
construed with “t suadebat.” Instead of ‘‘ unde,” 
which is supported by Edit. I. Reg. 1. Colbert. 
we usually find ‘‘ nam.’ ‘‘ Jam’’ 15 not intro- 
duced into most of our Edd., and these Edd. 
have “ sed et in;” but the reading, whichT have 
adopted, is confirmed by Edit. 1. Reg. 1. Dufresn.1. 
The arrangement, ‘“‘ pingi se vetuerat,’ 1 have 
preferred to “* se pingi vetuerat,” on the authority 
of Edit. I. Codd. Voss. Reg. II., Colbert. 

2 Respecting this command, see also Cic. Fam. 
eee, Μῦν. Epes ΚΟΤΕ. MAL on 8. 
11. 2, Arrian. Anab.1.16.7. Apul. Flor. quoted 
under Lysippus, Himerius p. 287. Wernsd. 

3 Plutarch, in his treatise on the Difference 
between a Friend anda Fiatterer, p. 58, and in 
that on Calmness of Mind, p. 471, mentions that 
these words were addressed by APELLES not to 
Alexander, but to Megabyzus the Persian. The 
reply is put into the mouth of Zeux1s by 
αν, V. H. 2. 2. 
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percunctantique, quanti liceret* opera 
effecta, parvum nescio quid dixerat: at 
ille quinquagenis talentis poposcit, famam- 
que dispersit, sese emere ut pro suis 
venderet. Ea res concitavit Rhodios ad 
intelligendum artificem, nec nisi augentibus 
pretium cessit. Imaginem adeo similitu- 
dinis indiscretz pinxit, ut (incredibile dictu, ) 
Apio Grammaticus scriptum reliquerit, 
quendam ex facie hominem ® addivinantem, 
(quos metoposcopos vocant,) ex 115 dixisse 
aut future mortis annos aut preterite. 
Non fuerat® ei gratia in comitatuAlexandri 
cum Ptolemzo: quo regnante Alexandriam 
vi tempestatis expulsus, subornato fraude 
zemulorum plano regio, invitatus ad coenam 


tores suos ostendenti, ut diceret a quo 
eorum invitatus esset, arrepto carbone 
exstincto e foculo, imaginem in pariete 
delineavit, agnoscente vultum plani rege, 
ex inchoato protinus. Pinxit et Antigoni 
regis imaginem altero lumine orbam,"® 
prius excogitata ratione vitia condendi: 
obliquam namque fecit, ut quod corpori 
deerat, picture potius deesse videretur: 
tantumque eam partem e facie ostendit, 
quam totam poterat ostendere. Sunt inter 
opera ejus,' exspirantium imagines. Que 
autem nobilissima sit, non est facile dictu. 

« Venerem exeuntem e mari Divyus 
Augustus dicavit in delubro patris Cesaris, 
que Anadyomene vocatur, versibus Greecis 


4 This female is termed by lian V. H. 12, 34. 
Ilayxaorn, and thus the opinion of Harduin is 
highly probable, that Παγκάστη should be 
substituted in Lucian, Imag.7. T. 2. p. 465. for 
Ilaxcarn. 

5 Usually “dono eam dedit,” a reading sup- 
ported by Reg. II. The pron. is omitted In 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I.; and in Cod. Colbert. it 
occurs after “ dedit,’ a circumstance in favor of the 
supposition that it was originally a marginal gloss. 

ὃ Atheneus (13. 590.) relates, that the Venus 
Anadyomene was taken by APELLES from Phryne, 
whom, at the festival of Neptune, he saw enter 
the sea naked at Eleusis, (digen, Opusc. 1, 34.) 

7 After ‘* benignus” it has been usual to intro- 
duce a full stop. The comma appears preferable. 

* [It has been conjectured by J. Fr. Gronovius 
(Obs. Eccles. 6. p. 69.) that this passage should be 
altered to “quanti licitarentur—dixerant” so that 
the last verb should be referred to the nom. 
“© Rhodii” understood. But the frequent use of 
‘‘licet” in forms of buying and selling, seems to es- 
tablish the common reading, (Gesner, Thes.L.L.) 

ADDENDA.) 

8 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 
Edit. I. The word “ hominem” is to be construed 
with ‘ quendam.” ; : 

9 The narrative of Lucian respecting this trans- 
action, has been already adverted to. ‘That 
ANTIPHILUS was one of the rivals of APELLES, 
here referred to by Pliny, is probable from the 
remarks, which have been offered under the name 
of that artist. ieee ‘ 

10 Quintil. 2. 13. ‘ Habet in pictura speciem 
tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem Antigoni 
latere tantum altero ostendit, ut amissi oculi 
deformitas lateret.” Strabo, (14. p. 657.) mentions 
one portrait of Antigonus, in the possession of the 
inhabitants of Cos. Whether it was the picture 
here noticed by Pliny, or one of those afterwards 
mentioned, cannot be determined. | Ν 

1 Usually ‘ ejus et:” the conj. is wanting in 
Reg. I. II. Dufresn. 1. Colbert. : 

2This statue of Venus has been universally 
regarded as the master-piece of APELLES: see 
Prop. El. 3.7.11. Burm. A description of it is 
given in several Greek Epigrams, Antip. Sidon. in 


oe age 


tali opere, dum laudatur, victo,® sed illu- 
strato, cujus* inferiorem partem corruptam 
qui refecerit, non potuit reperiri. Verum 
ipsa injuria cessit in gloriam artificis. 
Consenuit hee tabula carie: aliamque 
pro ea Nero principatu substituit suo, 
Dorothei manu. Apelles inchoaverat et? 
aliam Venerem Cois, superaturus etiam 
illam suam priorem. Invidit mors peracta 
parte, nec qui succederet operi ad_pre- 
scripta® lineamenta inventus est.7 Pinxit 
et Alexandrum Magnum fulmen tenentem ὃ 
in templo Ephesie Diane viginti talentis 
αὐτὶ. Digiti eminere videntur, et fulmen 
extra tabulam esse. Legentes meminerint 
omnia ea quatuor coloribus? facta. Im- 
mane tabule pretium accepit aureos men- 
sura non numero.!? 

« Pinxit et Megabyzi! sacerdotis Diane 
Ephesie pompam, Clitum equo ad bel- 
lum festinantem, galeamque? poscenti ar- 
migerum porrigentem. Alexandrum et 
Philippum quoties pinxerit, enumerare 
supervacuum est. Mirantur ejus Abronem * 
Samii, et Menandrumregem Carie Rhodi. 


Anth. Planud. 4.12. 178. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 
679.) and others, 179-82. Auson. Epigr.104, and 
consult on these passages, the excellent remarks of 
Jigen, (UOpusc. 1, 15. 34.) who enters into the ques- 
tion of the time, in which this statue of Venus was 
made by theartist, andthe female, whom he had as 
his model. The remarks of Pliny respecting Augu- 
stus, are confirmed by Strabo, 14. p. 657, with the 
addition of some other particulars: "Ey δὲ τῷ 
προαστείῳ τὸ ᾿Ασκληπιεῖόν ἐστὶ σφόδρα 
ἔνδοξον καὶ πολλῶν ἀναθημάτων μεστὸν 
ἵερον, ἐν οἷς ἐστὶ καὶ ὁ ᾿Απελλοῦ ᾿Αντίγονος" 
"Hy δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀναδυομένη ᾿Αφροδίτη, ἣ νῦν 
ἀνάκειται τῷ Sew Καίσαρι ἐν Ῥώμῃ, τοῦ 
Σεβαστοῦ ἀναϑέντος τῷ πατρὶ τὴν ἀρχη- 
γέτιν τοῦ γένους αὐτοῦ" φασὶ δὲ τοῖς 
Κῴοις ἀντὶ τῆς γραφῆς ἕκατον ταλάντων 
ἄφεσιν γενέσϑαι τοῦ προσταχϑέντος φόρου. 
_ 3 The perusal of this sentence suggests the 
inquiry, ‘ Canit besaid, that the Venus Anady- 
omene of APELLES was surpassed in excellence by 
the Greek verses referred to?’ The conjecture of 
Harduin, “non victo” is certainly far preferable 
to the received reading. 3 

4 I have adopted “ cujus,’ instead of the 


common reading “ hujus,” on the authority of 
Dufresn. I. Edit. I. 


5 I have introduced the conj. “et,” on the 
authority of Reg. 1. ΤΙ. Dufresn. I. Colbert.; and 
from the same MSS. I have given “ illam suam,” 
inverting the previous order of the words. 

6 This is the reading of the MSS. just named; 
usually “‘scripta.” 

7 This second painting of Venus, left unfinished 
by the artist at his death, is noticed by Cic. Fam. 
1:9, Off. 3.2, Pliny 35. 11. 40. 

8 This narrative accords with the statements of 
other writers. FPlufarch says, (Fort. Alexand. 
M. 2.3,) "Eypadve τὸν κεραυνοφόρον οὕτως 
ἐναργῶς Kai κεκραμένως, ὥστε λέγειν OTL 
δυοῖν ᾿Αλεξανδροῖν ὁ μὲν Φιλίππου γέγο- 
γεν ἀνίκητος, ὁ δὲ ᾿Απελλοῦ ἀμίμητος; 
(Vit. Alex. M. 4.) ᾿Απελλῆς γράφων τὸν 
κεραυνοφόρον οὐκ ἐμιμήσατο τὴν χρόαν, 
ἀλλὰ φαιότερον καὶ πεπινωμένον ἐποίησεν" 
ἣν δὲ λευκὸς, ὥς φασιν, ἡ δὲ λευκότης 
ἐπεφοίνισσεν αὐτοῦ περὶ τὸ στῆϑος μάλιστα 
καὶ τὸ πρόσωπον. The opinion of Lysippus on 
this painting, is mentioned by Plut. (15. et Os. 22.) 
Ev Λύσιππος ὁ πλάστης ᾿Απελλὴν ἐμέμ- 
Waro τὸν ζωγράφον, Ore τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
γράφων εἰκόνα κεραυνὸν ἐνεχείρισεν, αὐτὸς 
δὲ λόγχην, ἧς τὴν δόξαν οὐδὲ Eig ἀφαιρή- 
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Item Anceum*® Alexandria Gorgosthenem 
trageedum, Romae Castorem et Pollucem, 
cum Vietoria et Alexandro Magno: item 
belli imaginem restrictis ad terga manibus 
Alexandro in curru triumphante. Quas 
utrasque tabulas Divus Augustus in Fori 
sui celeberrimis partibus® dicaverat sim- 
plicitate moderata, Divus Claudius pluris 
existimavit, utrisque excisa Alexandri facie,’ 
Divi Augusti imaginem subdere. Ejusdem 
arbitrantur manu esse et in Antoni templo 
Herculem aversum: ut quod est difficilli- 
mum, faciem ejus ostendat verius pictura 
quam promittat. Pinxit et heroa nudum 
eaque pictura naturam ipsam provocavit.® 

“ Est et equus ejus, sive fuit, pictus in 
certamine: quod judicium ad mutas qua~ 
drupedes provocavit ab hominibus. Namque 


'ambitu prevalere «mulos? sentiens, sin- 


gulorum picturas inductis equis ostendit: 
Apellis tantum equo adhinnivere,'? idque 
et postea semper illius experimentum artis 
ostentatur. Fecit et Neoptolemum ex 


'equo adversus Persas, Archelaum! cum 


uxore et filia, Antigonum thoracatum cum 


σεται χρόνος ἀληϑινὴν καὶ ἰδίαν οὖσαν. 
Compare Weyer (Hist. Art. ἃ, 176.) 

9 This statement had been previously made by 
Pliny c. 7. 5. 82. Cicero seems to have held a 
different opinion, ( Brut. 18.70.) 

10 This sentence seems to be erroneously given 
in all MSS.; but the true reading may probably 
be ascertained from Edit. I., though this Ed. 15 
not, even here, entirely free from errors. It ex- 
hibits, ‘‘ Jmmane pretium ejus tabula in nummo 
aureo mensuram accepit non numero.” The im- 
mense price given for the picture had been before 
referred to by Pliny, though in that passage 
Edit. I. has “Α΄. talentis.’” In respect to the 
reading of the sentence before us, the prep. “ἐπ᾽ 
seems to have been derived from the fast e of 
“ tabule,’ and the first letter of the following 
word; and the words of Pliny appear to have 
been, ‘‘ Jmmane pretium ejus tabule nummorum 
aureorum mensura accepit, non numero.” 

1 Respecting the Wegabyzi, see Hesych, v. Me- 
γαβύζιοι λόγοι, Hemsterh. ad Lucian. il, 34. 
Perizon. ad lian. V. H, 2.2, and the authors 
referred to by Wyttenb. ad Plut. Opp. Mor. 58. 
(Anim. 471.) 

2 This is the reading of Cod. Voss.; usually the 
conj. ‘* que” has been omitted. 

3 In illustration of ‘ d4bronem,” see Welcker 
ad Philostr. Imag. 211. 

4 The word “ Menandrum” 
Pliny, or his transcribers. 

5 Respecting the Ancei, see Nitzschii Lexicon 
Myth. ed. Klopfer.1, 191. 

6 This arrangement of the words “ celeberrimis 
partibus” I have given on the authority of the 
four Codd. Par., which I have examined; usually 
written ‘ partibus cel.” 

7 The reading ““ Alexandri facie” is found in 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Edit. I. Commonly “facie 
Alexandri.” 

8 In Codd. Reg. II. Colbert. Acad. Gud. this 
sentence is read in a manner, which entirely 
changes its meaning:—‘ Pinxit et Hero et 
Leandrum, ad quam picturam natura eum provo- 
cavit.” I have already advanced the opinion, 
( Amalth. 3, 297.) that both sentences were written 
by Pliny, and thus one lection appearsin one MS., 
and another in another: neither lection correctly 
exhibits the words of Pliny. 

9 Usually “ emulos prevalere.’ The reading 
given is that of Reg. I. - 

10 This narrative is given with some slight 
difference by #lian, Κ΄. Η. 2. 8, and this writer 
relates also, (H. A. 4, 50.) that APELLEs, in 
painting a horse, committed some error, adding 
at the same time, that some attributed this error 
not to APELLEs, but to Nico. 

1 This Archelaus was made governor 2f Susa, 
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is an error of 


AE 


equo incidentem. Peritiores artis prefe- 
runt omnibus ejus operibus eundem regem 
sedentem inequo; Dianam * sacrificantium 
virginum choro mixtam, quibus vicisse 
Homeri versus videtur id ipsum describen- 
tis. Pinxit et que pingi non possunt, 
tonitrua, fulgetra et fulgura, que Bronten, 
Astragen, Ceraunobolian appellant. 

ςς Τηνρηΐα ὃ. ejus et ceteris profuere in 
arte. Unum imitari nemo potuit, quod 
absoluta opera atramento Ulinebat ita tenui, 
ut id ipsum repercussu claritates colorum 
excitaret, custodiretque a pulvere et sordi- 
bus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret ; 
sed et tum ratione magna, ne claritas 
colorum?# aciem offenderet, veluti per lapi- 
dem specularem intuentibus e longinquo, 
et eadem res nimis floridis coloribus auste- 
ritatem occulte daret.” 

In addition to the productions of APELLEs, 
here mentioned by Pliny, others are as- 
signed to him by other authors. 


the tyrant of Sicyo, (/Polemo ap. Plut. 


Arat. 13.) He painted one of the Graces, | 


as an ornament for the concert-hall at 
Smyrna, (Paus. 9. 35. 2.) and we learn 
from StobeiSerm. 251. p. 833. (Gesn. 1581.) 
that he painted the goddess Fortune:— 


He | 


assisted MELANTHIUS in painting Aristratus | 


᾿Απελλῆς ὁ ζωγράφος ἐρωτηϑεὶς διὰ τί τὴν | 


Τύχην καϑημένην ἔγραψεν" οὐχ ἕστηκε 
Yap, εἷπε. 


bably that adverted to by Libanius Zcphras. 


This last production is pro- | 


Another picture of this artist, is mentioned | 
by Petron. c. 84. Ὁ. 410, a passage which | 


has suffered from transcription, and which | 


some have unsuccessfully endeavoured to | 
correct :—‘* In pinacothecam perveni, vario 


picturarum genere mirabilem. Nam et 
Zeuxidis manus vidi 
injuria victas, et Protogenis rudimenta cum 
ipsius Nature veritate certantia non sine 
quodam horrore tractavi. Jam vero Apellis 


nondum vetustatis | 


APO 
Alex. (Ped. 2. 12,) ᾿Απελλῆς ὁ ζωγράφος, 


ϑεασάμενός τινὰ τῶν μαϑητῶν ᾿λένην 
ὀνόματι πολύχρυσον γράψαντα, ὦ μειρά- 
κιον, εἶπεν, μὴ δυνάμενος γράψαι καλὴν, 
πλουσίαν πεποίηκας.---Οἶμί. (de Educ. 
7, 25. Hutt.) Ζωγράφος ἄϑλιος ᾿Απελλῇ 
δείξας εἰκόνα, ταύτην ἔφη νῦν γέγραφα" ὁ 
δὲ, καὶ ἢν μὴ λέγῃς, εἶπεν, οἶδα ὅτι ταχὺ 
γέγραπται" ϑαυμάζω δὲ, πῶς οὐχὶ τοιαύτας 
πλείους γέγραφας. Atheneus (13. 588.) 
relates that APELLES cohabited with Lais, 
of whose beauty he was enamoured, and 
whom he introduced to his house: see 


| Jacobs, (in Wieland’s Museum Alticum 


3, 177.) 

APELLES IT. engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci, tab. 27,) name incorrectly given 
by Bracci and Visconti. 

III. Engraver, (τορευτὴς,) twice men- 


| tioned by Atheneus 11. p. 488. 


s\pHRopisivs, sculptor of the first age 
after the birth of Christ, native of Tralles. 
Pliny 36. 5.4. “ Palatinas domos Cesarum 
replevere probatissimis signis Craterus 
cum Pythodoro—et singularis Aphrodisius 
Trallianus.” 

ApoLitoporus, I. painter who brought 


_the art to a high state of perfection, and 


handed it in this state to Zeuxis. His 
character as an artist, and two of his cele- 


_ brated productions, are noticed by Pliny 


35. 9.36. “In luminibus artis primus reful- 
sit Apollodorus Atheniensis nonagesima 
tertia Olympiade. Hic primus species 
exprimere instituit, primusque  gloriam 
penicillo jure contulit. Ejus est sacerdos 
adorans, et Ajax fulmine incensus, qui 
Pergami spectatur hodie: neque ante eum 
tabula ullius ostenditur, que teneat oculos. 
Ab hoe artis fores apertas Zeuxis Heracle- 


_ otes intravit.—In eum Apollodorus supra 


quem Greci Monocnemon dicunt, etiam | 


| the portrait described by Philostr. 2. 13, was 


adoravi.” This is the reading of Scaliger ; 
but the term ‘‘ Monocnemon,” which he 
has introduced, is not even a plausible 
emendation. 


Gonsalesius has with greater | 


propriety suggested ‘‘ Monochromon,” which | 


has been approved by Dati, (Vite Dei 
Pittori p. 33,) and by Bottiger, (Arch. 
Pict. 1, 171.) The last painting of 
APELLES, which the testimony of Clas- 
sical authors enables us to mention, is that 
adverted to by Solinus, c. 27. :—‘ Basilisci 
reliquias amplo sestertio Pergameni com- 
paraverunt; ut edem Apellis manu insi- 
gnem nec aranee intexerent, neque alites 
involarent, cadaver ejus reticulo aureo sus- 
pensum ibidem locarunt.” 

Two pointed remarks of this artist are 
recorded in the subjoined passages: Clemens 


by Alexander, (Arrian, Exp. Alex. 3. 16. 15, 
Meyer, Hist. Art. 2,177.) 

* (This statue of Diana is ingeniously treated of 

by Welcker, (Append. ad Trilog. A’sch. 158. 
ADDENDA.] 

2 This reading I have adopted on the sole 
authority of Reg. I., altering, however, the word 
**fulgora,” which that MS. exhibits. In former 
Edd. we find the inconsistent lection, “ Tonitrua 
fulgura fulgetraque. Bronten,” &c. Welcker ad 
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scriptus® versus fecit, artem ipsi ablatam 
Zeuxin ferre secum.” There is considerable 
probability in the opinion of Welcker, that 


| taken from the Ajax of APoLLopoRUs, here 


mentioned by Pliny. This artist is adverted 
to by other ancient writers, who in part 
illustrate the words of Pliny and, shew the 
excellence of AroLLopoRuUS, and in part 
exhibit his excessive arrogance. Thus 
Plutarch writes, (de Glor. Athen. 2.) 
᾿Απολλόδωρος ὁ ζωγράφος, ἀνθρώπων πρῶ- 
τος ἐξευρὼν φϑορὰν καὶ ἀπόχρωσιν σκιᾶς, 
᾿Αϑηναῖος ἣν; οὗ τοῖς ἔργοις ἐπιγέγραπται, 
Μωμήσεταί τις μᾶλλον ἢ μιμήσεται. In 
illustration of this passage see Facius, 
Excerpt. 175. Hesychius says, Σκιὰ, σκίασις, 
ἐπιφάνεια TOU χρώματος ἀντίμορφος. 
Σκιαγραφίαν, τὴν σκηνογραφίαν οὕτω 
λέγουσι" ἐλέγετο δὲ τις καὶ ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
ζωγράφος σκιογράφος ἀντὶ τοῦ σκηνογράφος" 
Philostr. 290,) offers some remarks on the right 
interpretation of the passage. ; 

3 One of the inventions of APELLES, is adverted 
to by Pliny 35.6.25. ; 

4 The common reading is ‘* ne colorum claritas 
oculorum aciem,” &c. I have corrected the 
passage on the authority of Reg. I. 11. Dufresn. I. 
Colbert., though the third of these MSS. exhibits 
““ colorem” instead of “* colorum.” 


5 This is the reading of Reg. I., Dufresn. I., 
Edit. I. The common lection exhibits “ dictus.” 
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οὗτος δὲ Kai πῖλον ἐφόρει ὀρϑὸν, καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
ἔργοις ἐπιγράφεται, Μωμήσεται, κ. τ. δ. 
Pliny, however, mentions the verse in 
question, which may be translated, ““ Any 
one may blame this, sooner than imitate it,” 
as placed by ZEuxIs, not by APOLLoporvs, 
under one of his paintings. A picture 
of the MHeraclide, Alemene, and the 
daughter of Hercules, supplicating the 
Athenians, when under fear of Eurystheus, 
is mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph Plut. 


385. (p. 113. Hemst. Lips.) as executed | 


by ApoLtoporvs, Γραφὴ μέντοι ἐστὶν οἱ 
Ἡρακλεῖδαι καὶ ᾿Αλκμήνη καὶ Ἡρακλέους 
ϑυγάτηρ ᾿Αϑηναίους ἱκετέυοντες, Ἐὐρυσϑέα 
δὲ δεδίοτες, ἥτις ἸΤαμφίλου οὐκ ἔστιν ὥς 
φασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Απολλοδώρου. ‘The correct- 
ness of the opinion, that PaMPHILUS was 
the author of this picture will be examined 
under the name of that artist; but there 
is no improbability in the supposition, 
that such a picture was executed also by 
APpoLLoporus, who as an Athenian, and 
as having received from his fellow-citizens 
the highest applause, must have been 
disposed to gratify their national pride. 

11. Statuary, country uncertain, but 


flourished about Olymp..114. Thecorrect- | 
ness of this date is evident from a compa- 


rison of the following passages of Pliny, 
the former of which exhibits also the 


ment, which distinguished this artist:— 


“Silanio Apollodorum fudit fictorem et 


ipsum, sed inter cunctos diligentissimum | 
artis, et inimicum sui judicem, crebro 


perfecta signa frangentem, dum _ satiari 
cupiditate artis non quit, et ideo insanum 
cognominatum. Hoc in eo expressit, nec 
hominem ex ere fecit, sed iracundiam.” 


dorus, Androbulus, Asclepiodorus, Aleuas 
philosophos,” (ibid.) Now as Pliny had 
before stated, that S1Lanio lived in Olymp. 
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APOLLONIDES, engraver on precious 
stones, flourished after PyrGoTrLes and 
Alexander the Great; mentioned as having 
acquired considerable reputation, by Pliny 
(37. 1. 4.) “ Post Pyrgotelem Apollonides 
et Cronius in gloria fuere, quique Divi 
Augusti imaginem similem expressit, qua 
postea principes signabant, Dioscurides.” 

Apotiontus I., Sculptor, distinguished 
by a bust of Hercules, the extant part of 
which is preserved iu the Vatican Museum 
at Rome; an Athenian, and the son of a 
person termed Nestor, as is evident from 
the Inscr. AITITOAAQNIOS NESTOPOZ 
AOHNAIO® EILOIEI. 

IJ. Athenian statuary, son of Archias, 
known from the Inscr. placed under the 
head of a youthful hero made of brass, 
and foundat Herculaneum: ATTOAAQNIOS 
APXIOY AOHNAIOZ EMQHSE. See 
Museum Hercul. 1. tab. 48, Winckelm. 
Opp. 2, 55. 203. 

III. Sculptor, made the head of a 


' young Satyr, now preserved at Egremont- 


House, Petworth. The Inscr. is ATIOAAQ- 
NIOS EMOIEI See Odofr. Miiller, in 
Amalth. 3, 252. 

IV. Engraver on precious 
(Bracci 1. tab. 25.) 

V. Sculptor, who, in connection with 


stones, 


_his brother Tauriscus, constructed a cele- 
violence of temper, and acuteness of judg- | 


brated image of a bull, formerly the property 
of Asinius Pollio. This image is generally 
supposed to be that now known as the 
Farnese Bull, though artists have observed 
several things in the latter performance, 
which argue it to be of a later date. It is 


. evident from Pliny 36. 5. 4, that Taurt- 


scus was the brother of APOLLONIUS: — 


|“ Zethus et Amphio ac Dirce et taurus 
(34. 8. 19.) “Nune percensebo eos, qui : 
ejusdem generis opera fecerunt, ut Apollo-_ 


114, there can be no question that this was | 
also the period, in which ApoLLoDorus | 


flourished. The opinion of Thiersch,/ Epoch. 
Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 91.) that Sttanio made 
the statue adverted to by Pliny, after the 


death of APpoLLODORUS, appears to me | 
inconsistent with the expressions of the | 
historian; and the argument, which he | 
adduces,—that APOLLODORUs occurs as the | 


name of the father of CLEOMENEs, on the 
base of the Venus de Medici,—is evidently 
without force, because as APOLLODORUS 
Was a common name among the Greeks, 
nothing is more probable than that it refers 
to a different person from the statuary. 
See Heyne ad Fragm. Apollod. 456. 

Ili. Architect, of the first age after 
Christ, who constructed for Trajan, a 
‘forum,’ a concert-hall, and a place for 
public exercises, in the city of Rome; but 
who was banished by Hadrian, on account 
of some free remarks, which he uttered, 
and afterwards put to death. ( Xiphilinus 
69. p. 1152. Rem.) 

APOLLODOTUS, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracei 1. tab. 23 & 24.) of uncertain age. 


vinculumque ex eodem lapide Rhodo advecta 
opera Apollonii et Taurisci. Parentum 
ii certamen de se fecere: Menecratem 
videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemi- 
dorum.” In a preceding passage, Pliny 
mentions that Tauriscus was born at 
Tralles. 

ArcesiLaus 1. statuary, country uncer- 
tain, son of Aristodicus. Diog.L. (Arces.45, ) 
relates, that he made a statue of Diana, on 
which were inscribed some verses written 
by Simonides. From the circumstance 
we may conclude, that he flourished about 
Olymp. 70. B. C. 500. 

II. Painter of Paros, Pliny 35. 11. 38, 
after noticing the opinion of those, who 
maintained that enamelling was invented 
by ARISTIDES, says, “ Sed aliquanto vetu- 
stiores encauste picture exstitere, ut Poly- 
gnoti et Nicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum.” 
From this passage we may perhaps infer 
that this artist was contemporary with 
Potyenotus, (Olymp. 80,) especially if 
we take the term “ aliquanto” in its strict 
and proper import. If it were certain that 
Atheneus (10. p. 420.) refers to this 
ARCESILAUS, as a tutor of APELLES, and 
if we could place firm reliance on all the 
statements of Athen., we must conclude 
that he flourished about Olymp. 97.; but 
as the name ARCESILAUS was exceedingly 
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frequent, we may suppose another painter 
of this name to have instructed APELLEsS, 
if indeed we admit that APELLES had a 
tutor of this name. 

111. Painter, lived subsequently to the 
one just named, son of TisicraTEs, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 40,) who was instructed in 
the art of statuary by Lysrrpus, (34. 8. 19.) 
As therefore Tistcrates flourished in 
Olymp. 120, we may refer his son to 
Olymp. 128. I have little doubt that the 
picture in honor of Leosthenes, killed in 
the Lamian War, Olymp. 114. 2, B.C. 323, 
and his sons, was the production of this 
artist, (Paus. 1. 1. 3.) That this painting 
was made after the death of Leosthenes, 
is probable from the very circumstance, 
that it includes his sons. It was kept in 
the Pirzus at Athens. 

IV. Sculptor of the first century before 
Christ, country uncertain. Some of his 
productions are mentioned in the following 
passages of Pliny: —“< M. Varro magnificat 
Arcesilaum, Lucii Lentuli familiarem, cujus 
proplasmata pluris venire solita artificibus 
ipsis quam aliorum opera. Ab hoe factam 
Venerem Genetricem in Foro Cesaris et 
priusquam absolveretur, festinatione dedi- 
candi positam. Eidem®a Lucullo H. S. LX. 
signum Felicitatis locatum, cui mors utrius- 
que inviderit. Octavio, equiti Romano 
cratera facere volenti exemplar a gypso 
factum talento.” (35. 12. 45.) “Arcesilaum 


quoque magnificat Varro, cujus se mar- | 
moream habuisse leenam tradit, aligerosque | 
ludentes cum ea Cupidines, quorum alii | 


religatam tenerent, alii e cornu cogerent 
bibere, alii calcearent soccis, omnes ex uno 
lapide.” (36. 5. 4.) To this artist likewise, 
I would refer with Harduin that sentence of 
Pliny, which will be cited under Archesita. 
ARCHELAUS, sculptor of Priene, who re- 
presented in an embossed work the apotheo- 
sis of Homer; son of APoLLontus, and this 
circumstance has led some erroneously to 
attribute to the latter, the production just 
mentioned. ( Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. 
p- 70, Siebelis Ind. sub voce. ) 
ARCHESITA, name of a sculptor, Pliny 
36. 5. 4. “ Pollio Asinius ut fuit acris 
vehementiz, sic quoque spectari monu- 
menta sua voluit. In iis sunt Centauri 
Nymphas gerentes, Archesite,” &c. The 
unusual form of this name, however, stri- 
kingly resembling as it does, an adjective 
derived from a country, as ’ABdnpirne, 
Xeppovirne, suggests the idea, that it 
cannot be the true name of the artist. In 
Codd. Reg. 11. Dufresn. I. Colbert. we 
find the term “ Archesilaus,” and though 
this reading appears to be false, it may 
assist us in discovering-the correct form 
of the passage. Reg. I. exhibits the 
common lection; and Harduin, comparing 
this MS. with those before named, very 
happily conjectures, that the true reading is 
“ Arcesile” or ““ Arcesilai,” so that the pas- 
sage may be understood of ArcesiLaus IV. 
already named. This conjecture 1 receive 


6 The common reading is ““ Deinde etiam;” 
adv. wanting in Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 
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as rectifying the whole passage; nor can 
the termination of “ Arcesile” create any 
difficulty, since this form of the genitive is 
exceedingly frequent. 

ARDICES, artist mentioned by Pliny 
35. 3. 5. as one of the first, who practised 
drawing in outline: —“ Primi exercuere 
(picturam linearem) Ardices Corinthius 
et Telephanes Sicyonius, sine ullo etiam- 
num hi colore, jam tamen spargentes lineas 
intus.” The name of this artist is ably 
discussed by Boéttiger, (Arch. Pict. 1, 138.) 

AREGO, painter, who in conjunction with 
CLEANTHES, decorated with his produc- 
tions, the temple of Diana Alphionia, or 


| Diana Alphiusia, on the banks of the 


Alpheus in Elis. Strabo, 8. p. 345. Ἔν 
δὲ τῷ τῆς ᾿Αλφειονίας ἱερῷ γραφαὶ Κλεάν- 
ϑους τε καὶ ᾿Αρήγοντος, ἀνὲρῶν Κορινθίων, 
τοῦ μὲν Τροίας ἵλωσις καὶ ᾿Αϑηνᾶς γοναὶ, 
τοῦ δὲ ΓΑρτεμις ἀναφερομένη ἐπὶ γρυπὸς 
σφόδρα εὐδοκίμου. I have little doubt that 


/ the CLEANTHES mentioned by Strabo is 


the same as the artist of this name, of 
whom Pliny states (35. 3. 5,) that he 
invented drawing in outline; and if so, we 
must consider that both CLEANTHES and 
AREGO, lived at a very early period. 

ARELLIUS, painter, lived shortly before 
Augustus, Pliny 35. 10. 37. “ Fuit et 
Arellius Rome celeber paullo ante Divum 
Augustum, nisi flagitio imsigni corrupisset 
semper alicujus femine amore 
flagrans, et ob id Deas pingens, sed dilec- 
tarum imagine. Itaque in pictura ejus 
scorta numerabantur.” 

ARETHO, see ALPHEUS. 

ARGELIUS, architect, age and country un- 
certain. Vitruv. Pref. 7. 12. “ Argelius 
(volumen edidit) de Symmetriis Corinthiis 
et Ionico Trallibus A‘sculapio, quod etiam 
ipse sua manu dicitur fecisse.” 

ARGIUS, statuary supposed to be men- 
tioned in Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of the 
pupils of PotycLetus. Thiersch, however, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. 80,) contends, that the 
words of Pliny, ‘ Polycletus discipulos 
habuit Argium Asopodorum,” &c. should 
be understood as referring, not to two 
distinct persons, Arcius and AsoropoRus, 
but to Asoroporus the ArcivE. This 
method of explanation seems very probable. 

ARripicus, painter, one of the pupils of 
ARCESILAUS, Whom Athen. mentions as 
an instructor of APELLES, (10. p. 420.) 

ARIMNA, painter, country uncertain, 
but who lived before the time of APELLEs; 
mentioned in Varro Z. Z. 8. p. 129. Bip. 
“ Pictores Apelles, Protogenes, sic alii 
artifices egregii non reprehendendi, quod 
consuetudinem Myconis, Dioris, Arimnez 
et aliorum superiorum non sunt secuti.” 
The present reading of this passage exhibits 
one error, which it may not be improper 
here to notice and correct. The design 
of Varro, in the whole course of remarks, 
which he here pursues, is to shew, that 
poets and artists, and those engaged in any 
profession, ought not to adhere to the 
usages of their predecessors, when these 
usages are censurable. Several inquiries 
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are proposed to establish this principle; 
and it is obvious that the sentence before 
us forms one of these inquiries. But if so, 
then the adverb “mon,” occurring after 
“ἐ egregit,” requires to be erased; for its 
use is decidedly at variance with the very 
meaning, which Varro designed to convey. 
The correctness of the term “ sic,” is to 
my mind very doubtful; and it certainly 
appears far preferable to read “ sicut.” 
ARISTANDER, Statuary, native of the 
island Paros, flourished about the time of 
the battle at AZgospotamos, in Olymp. 93. 4, 
and constructed the brazen tripod, which 
the Lacedemonians dedicated at Amycle, 
out of the spoils, which they took, Paus. 
3. 18. 5. ᾿Αρίστανδρος ὁ ἸΠάριος ---- — 
γυναῖκα ἐποίησεν, ἔχουσαν λύραν, Σπάρ- 
τὴν δῆϑεν. ---- — οὗτοι δὲ οἱ τρίποδες μεγέ- 
Je TE ὑπὲρ τοὺς ἄλλους εἰσὶ, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς 
νίκης τῆς ἐν Αἰγοσποταμοῖς ἀνετέϑησαν. 
ARISTARETE, female, celebrated as ἃ 
painter, country and age uncertain, daughter 
and pupil of NEarcHus; made a portrait 
of Aisculapius. (Plin. 35. 11. 40.) 
ARISTEAS, sculptor, who in connection 
with Papras, formed two Centaurs. Both 
these artists wereinhabitants of A phrodisias, 
but of uncertain age. Their names are 
inscribed on their works. Foggini (Mus. 
Capit. 4. tab. 13. 14.) Winckelmann 
(Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 300.) considers that 
they flourished in the time of Hadrian. 
ARISTIDES I., statuary, one of the pupils 
of Potycietus, celebrated on account of 
the chariots for two, and for four horses, 
which he constructed, (Plin. 34. 8. 19.) 
Meyer has conjectured, (Hist. Art. 1, 88,) 
and perhaps with propriety, that this 
ARISTIDES is the person named by Paus. 
6. 20. 7, as having improved the form of 
the starting-place at the Olympic Games. 


7 The verb “est” is usually inserted here; but 
it is wanting in all the Paris MSS. 

8 This painting had been before adverted to by 
Pliny, c. 4. 5. 8. ““ Tabulis externis auctoritatem 
Rome publice fecit primus omnium L.Mummius, 
cul cognomen Achaici victoria dedit. Namaque 
cum in preda vendenda rex Attalus denarium 
sex millium emisset tabulam Aristide Liberum 
patrem pretio, miratus suspicatusque aliquid in 
€a virtutis, quod ipse nesciret, revocavit tabulam 
Attalo multum querente, et in Cereris delubro 
posuit, quam primam arbitror picturam externam 
Rome publicatam.” This is the reading of the 
passage, which J. Fr. Gronovius, with his great 
penetration, has elicited andapproved, principally 
on the authority of Cod. Voss., though in some 
particulars, the reading cf Reg. I. is preferred. It 
would be erroneous to alter “denarium sex mil- 
lium,” (a reading which Gronoy. has properly 


taken from X¥j) to “denarium sexcentorum mil- 
lium,” in order to make this passage similar to 
another of the same author, ‘‘Aristidis pictoris 
Thebani unam tabulam centum talentis rex Atta- 
lus licitatus est,” (7, 38.) In the passage just cited, 


Pliny speaks not, I aporehend, of the picture of 


Bacchus, but of another picture, to which also he 
adverts at the end of the passage quoted in the 
text. That it was not the picture of Bacchus, for 
which Attalus paid 100 talents, appears sufficiently 
evident from the circumstance, that Pliny men- 
tions that such a price was given for one painting 
of the artist, long after he had distinctly noticed 
theportrait of Bacchus; and had he understood 
tha tthis was the painting, which was so highly 
valued, he would have ap ame this particular 
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This opinion is maintained also by Bickh, 
(Inser. Gree. 1, 39.) 

II. Very celebrated painter, rather older 
than APELLES, but contemporary with him, 
born at Thebes, son of ARISTODEMUS, 
brother and pupil of Nicomacuus, (see the 
art. JVicomachus,) had another instructer 
named EUXENIDAS, as we learn from 
Pliny 35. 10. 36.“ Fuxenidas hac ztate 
docuit Aristidem preclarum artificem, Eu- 
pompus Pamphilum Apellis preceptorem.” 
Some of the productions of this artist, and 
his general character as a painter, are thus 
noticed by Pliny: —“ Avqualis Apellis fuit 
Aristides Thebanus. Is enim primus 
animum pinxit, et sensus hominis expressit, 
que vocant Greci 797, item perturbationes, 
durior paullo in coloribus. Hujus pictura? 
oppido capto ad matris morientis ex vul- 
nere mammam adrepens infans, intelligi- 
turque sentire mater et timere, ne emortuo 
lacte sanguinem lambat, quam tabulam 
Alexander Magnus transtulerat Pellam in 
patriam suam. Idem pinxit prelium cum 
Persis, centum homines tabula ea com- 
plexus, pactusque in singulos mnas decem 
a tyranno Elatensium Mnasone. Pinxit 
et currentes quadrigas et supplicantem 
pene cum voce, et venatores cum captura 
et Leontionem pictorem, et anapauomenen 
propter fratris amorem, item Liberum 
patrem® et Ariadnen spectatos Rome in 
ede Cereris; trageedum puerum? in Apol- 
linis, cujus tabule gratia interiit pictoris 
inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat 
M. Junius pretor sub die ludorum Apol- 
linarium. Spectata est et in ede Fidei 
in Capitolio, imago senis cum lyra puerum 
docentis. Pinxit et egrum sine fine lau- 
datum. Qua arte!’ tantum valuit, ut Attalus 
rex unam tabulam ejus centum talentis 
emisse tradatur.” 


respecting it, immediately after mentioning the 
picture itself. ‘To me it appears that Attalus pur- 
chased one production of the artist for 100 talents, 
and removed this with him to Pergamus; and that 
he wished to purchase the second for six thousand 
denarii, but was compelled to return it to Mum- 
mius. Theincorrectness of the opinion of Grono- 
vius, that in the Jastsentence of the passage cited 
in the text, the word ‘‘centum’’ should be erased, 
and we should read, “unam tabulam ejus talento 
emisse tradatur,” will be evident from the remarks, 
which will be offered under the art. Nicias. 
Respecting the picture of Bacchus, by ARISTIDES, 
there is a striking passage in Strabo 8. Ὁ. 381. 
Φησὶ yap (Πολύβιος) ἰδεῖν παρὼν ἐῤῥιμη- 
μένους πίνακας ἐπ᾽ ἐδάφους, πεττεύοντας 
δὲ τοὺς στρατιώτας ἐπὶ τούτων. ᾿Ονομάζξει 
δ᾽ αὐτῶν ᾿Αριστείδου γραφὴν τοῦ Διονύσου, 


“ἐφ᾽ οὗ τινες εἰρῆσθαί φασι τὸ, Οὐδὲν πρὸς 


τὸν Διόνυσον" καὶ τὸν Ἡρακλέα τὸν κατα- 
παυύμενον τῷ τῆς Δηϊανείρας χιτῶνι. 
(Was this also a picture of ARISTIDES?) Τοῦτον 
μὲν οὖν, οὐχ ἑωράκαμεν ἡμξις, τὸν δὲ 
Διόνυσον ἀνακείμενον ἐν τῳ Δημητρείῳ 
τῷ ἐν “Ῥώμῃ κάλλιστον ἔργον ἑωρῶμεν. 
᾿Εμπρησθέντος δὲ τοῦ νέω, συνηφανίσθη 
καὶ ἡ γραφὴ νεωστί. 

9 This is the reading of Edit. I.: commonly 
“‘tragedum et puerum.”’ 


19 This reading is supported by all MSS.; com.. 
mon lection, ‘‘Qua in arte.” 
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To the productions mentioned in this 
quotation, we must add a painting of Iris, 
which though left unfinished by the artist, 
was greatly and universally admired, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) ArisTipEs, together with 
Pausanias and NicopHaNEs, excelled in 


taking the portraits of courtezans; and on 
this account these three artists were de- | 


signated πορνογράφοι, (Polemo ap. Athen. 


13. p. 567.) Some of the ancients assigned | 
to ARISTIDES the invention of painting on | 


wax. Pliny 35. 11. 39. “ Ceris pingere 
ac picturam inurere qui primus excogitaverit, 
non constat. Quidam Aristidis inventum 
putant, postea consummatum a Praxitele. 
Sed aliquanto vetustiores encaustz! pic- 
ture extitere, ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris et 
Arcesilai Pariorum.” The sons of this 
artist were Niceros and Aristo; and 
them he trained to the profession of 
painting. 
AristipEs III. 


III. Painter, one of the pupils of | 


Aristipes the Theban, whose history and 
productions have just been stated, (Pliny 
30. 10. 36.) 

Aristo I., statuary, born in Laconia, 
history uncertain, brother of TELEsTAs, in 
connection with whom he made a colossal 


statue of Jupiter, which was placed at | 
Delphi by the Clitorii, on account of the | 


many cities, which they had subdued. An 


Epigram inscribed on this statue, but | 


found in a mutilated state, is given in 
Pag ἢ. Ὁ. Ὁ. 

II. Engraver on silver, and statuary, 
born at Mytilene, but in what period is 
uncertain. (Pliny 33. 12. 55.) To this 
artist we must also refer 34. 8 19. 


« Preterea sunt equalitate celebrati arti- | 


fices, sed nullis operum suorum precipui, 
Aristo—Calliades—argenti celatores.” 
III. Painter, son of AristrpeEs II., and 
brother of Nicreros; painted ἃ Satyr 
holding a goblet, and crowned with flowers. 
Anroripes and EupHRANOR appear to 


have been his pupils. See Pliny 35. 10. 36, | 


and the remarks offered under Antorides. 
ARISTOBULUS, painter mentioned by 
Pliny, among those who attained great pro- 


ficiency in the art, (35. 11. 40.) In this 
passage he applies to him the epithet 


I think, be under- 


“ Syrus,” which should, 
ais island S 
island Syros, one 


stood in relation to the 
of the Cyclades. 
AristocLtes I. II. 


Two statuaries, 


requiring to be carefully distinguished from 
each other, and whose history deserves | 


our especial notice, because from them 
a line of artists proceeded, in whom an 
adaptation to these pursuits seemed to be 
hereditary, and because a knowledge of the 
period, in which they flourished, will 


enable us to determine the age of many | 


other artists with certainty. We know 
not the father of the elder ARISTOCLES ; 
but Paus. (5. 25. 6,) mentions this artist 
as a Cydonian, and says that he flourished 
before Zancle was termed Messene,—a cir- 


1 The term “encauste” is supported by Cod. 
Voss.; common reading, ‘‘ encaustice.” 
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cumstance, which occurred inOlymp. 71. 3. 
(Bentl. Resp. ad Boyle p. 28. ed. Lugd. 
Bat.. Larcher ad Herod. 5, 257, Clinton 
Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 476, Jacobs in Amalth. 
Pref. 3, 8.) The son of this ARISTOCLES 
was termed Creatas, (Paus. 6. 20: 7.) 
for there is no reason why we should not 
understand Paus. as referring to this 
ARISTOCLES, and as he mentions in another 
place, (5. 24. 1,) that AristocLEes the 
Sticyonian, was the son and pupil of 
CLEG@TAS, we are naturally led to infer 
that he was the grandson of the elder, 
because it is well known, that among the 
Greeks, a name frequently descended from 
a grandfather to a grandson. The elder 
CaNACHUS, was a brother of ARISTOCLES 
the Sicyonian, and appears to have been 
| rather superior to him in his profession. 
This ARISTOCLES was engaged with CANa- 
cHus and AGELADAS, in constructing three 
| Muses, referred to in an Epigram cited at 
the end of the art. Ageladas. The pupil 
of the younger ARISTOCLES was SYNNOO; 
and the son and pupil of SyNNoo was 
Pro.icuus of A%gina. (Paus. 1. 6.) We 
learn also from Paus. 6. 3. 4, that 
Pro icuHus instructed SosTrRaTws, and that 
Sostratus taught Pantias. The order, 
then, in which these artists appeared, is 
the following: — 


LS 
2. 
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ARrIsTocLeEs the Cydonian, Olymp. 54. 
GLEGTAS  ..i.did ct ΒΕ ΘΝ 
ArisToc es the Sicyonian,— ΟΑ- ἢ gg 
NACHUS i Ἷ 
SYNNOO 78: 
PTOLICHUS' «ον τον ΣΕ Ἐν 
SOSTRATUS® νον εν 
PANTIAS | jvscdieucdde ἐς weeee ne eReeeeanee 


Peer ween eseereereeeeeseseseres 


aes Ot 
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The remark of Paus., that PANTIAS was 
the seventh pupil of ArisTocLEs, accords 
with the practice of Greek and Roman 
writers, to bring together the first and last 
individuals of any series. In respect to 
the dates assigned to the two artists named 
ARISTOCLES, it may suffice to observe that 
'as the elder Canacuus flourished in 

Olymp. 68,—a point, which will be after- 

wards established,—his brother the younger 

AnisTocLes must be referred to this 

Olympiad, and the elder Axrstoc.Es, his 

grandfather, can be consistently assigned to 

Olymp. 54, so as to be contemporary with 
| Burarus and Atuenis. Thiersch (Epoch. 
3. Adnot. 81.) has very amply discussed 
the history of the two artists before us, 
and of all, who were connected with them 
by birth or tuition; and from his observa- 
tions I gratefully acknowledge that I have 
derived considerable assistance, though I 
had embraced many of his conclusions be- 
fore I perused his work. Bdckh, also, (ad 
Inscr. 1, 39,) has written on these artists ; 
but he has failed clearly to discern some of 
the particulars, which we have established, 
and has fallen into several errors. In the 
first place, he has erred greatly in consider- 
ing that Cirm@ras assisted PHrpras,—an 
opinion supported by no vestige of Classi- 
cal authority. Probably he thought, when 
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he was advancing the opinion, of Cotorss. | of astatue of Minerva the Virgin, formed 


In the next place, he erroneously assigns 
the elder ARISTOCLES to Olymp. 70 or 75, 
laying too great stress on the remark of 
Paus. (5. 26. 5,) that he flourished before 
the name of Zancle was changedto Messene. 
Now certainly this statement does not re- 
quire us to consider, that he flourished 
immediately before this change took place; 
and such an opinion would be at variance 


with the circumstance, that Paus. mentions | 


this ARISTOCLES among the most ancient | 


artists. Bdckh is chargeable with error 
also, in fixing Olymp. 95, as the date of 
the younger ARistocLEs. But our atten- 
tion is now required to the removal of a 
difficulty presented by Pausanias. In 5. 26. 5, 


he mentions the elder ARISTOCLES as a) 


Cydonian, but in 6. 3. 4, where he remarks 
that PanTias was the seventh from ARtI- 
STOCLES, he terms this last artista Sicyonian. 
Now certainly we cannot understand Paus. 
as referring to the younger ARISTOCLEs, 
who was confessedly a Sicyonian; because 
Sostratus and PANTIAS were not re- 
spectively the sixth and seventh from him, 
nor can we introduce other artists so as to 
assign to them these places. But the 
difficulty is removed, ir we consider that 
the elder ARisTocLES was a native of 
Cydonia, but exercised his art in Sicyo,— 


by Puipras, in Olymp. 95. 3. 

V. Painter, sonand pupil of Nicomacuus, 
flourished about Olymp. 113. (Pliny 35. 
10. 36.) 

ARISTOCLIDES, painter, age and country 
uncertain, Pliny 35. 11. 40, ‘Hactenus - 
indicatis in genere utroque proceribus, non 
silebuntur et primis proximi: Aristoclides 
qui pinxit edem Apollinis,” &c. 

ARISTODEMUS I., painter, country uncer- 
tain, father and instructer of NrcoMacHUs. 
As this last artist flourished, in all proba- 
bility, about Olymp. 105, we must infer 


| that his father lived about Olymp. 97, 


Pliny 35. 10. 36. 

11. Statuary, country uncertain, flou- 
rished after Aiexander the Great, Pliny 34. 
8. 19. “ Aristodemus (feczt) et luctatores, 


eae Β Σ 
| bigasque cum auriga, philosophos, anus, 


Seleucum regem. Habet gratiam suam 
hujus quoque Doryphoros.” This passage 
enables us to determine with considerable 


| precision, the time of the artist, because 


Seleucus was made king of Babylo, in 
Olymp. 117. 1, B. C. 312.— Tatian, ( Orat. 
adv. Grec. 55. p. 120. Worth,) mentions 
a statue of Ausop made by ARisTODEMUS; 


| but whether we are to refer this to the indi- 


a circumstance obvious from the fact, that | 
his immediate descendents were termed 


Sicyonians. 
merate instances, in which different state- 
ments are found as to the country of emi- 


and in the case of artists, two reasons may 


It would be tedious to enu- | 


vidual now before us, or to another artist 
of the same name, is a point, which must 
be left in uncertainty. 

ΠῚ. Painter born inCaria, contemporary 
and host of the elder Philostratus, who 
expresses great obligations to him; wrote a 


| treatise on Eminent Painters, on the Cities, 


nent men, ( Odofr. Miiller, Dorians 1, 122.) | 


be assigned for this, either that the indi- | 


vidual in question left his native place, and 
gained the freedom of some other city, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 7,) or that he received his 
appellation, not from the place, in which 
he was born, but from that, in which he 
chiefly exercised his profession, and re- 
ceived pupils. In regard to the works of 


these artists, the elder constructed a statue | 


of Hereules fighting with an Amazon on 
horseback, for a belt;—a performance, 
which was dedicated at Olympia, by 
Evagoras the Zanclean, (Paus. 5. 25. 6.) 
The younger ArisTocLEs made the statue 
of a Muse, and that of Jupiter with 
Ganymede, the latter of which was dedi- 
cated at Olympia, by Gnothis the Thessa- 
lian, (5. 24. 1.) 

III. Sculptor mentioned in an Inscr. 


given by Bockh, 23.: * * ἀνέϑηκεν, ᾿Αρι- | 


στοκλῆς ἐποίησεν. Boéckh infers from the 


circumstance, that the monument bearing | 


this Inscription, was found in Attica, that 
the artist who formed it, was a different 
person from either of the two just named. 
This, however, must remain doubtful; for 
what inconsistency would there be in our 
supposing, that AristocLeEs II., who ob- 
tained so great a height of glory, should 
construct a monument, which an Athenian 
citizen might dedicate in his own country? 

IV. Sculptor, mentioned in an Inscr. 
ap. Béckh. 150, as having repaired the base 
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in which the Art of Painting had been most 
Extensively Cultivated, and on the Kings, 
who had patronised it. (Philostr. Prom. 
Icon. p. 4, Jacobs. ) 

ARISTODOTUS, statuary ; chief production, 
a statue of the prostitute Mystis. ( Tatian, 
adv. Grec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) 

Anristociro, Theban statuary, who in 
connection with Hyparoporus, made the 
presents dedicated by the Argives at Deiphi. 
Paus. 10. 10. 2. Πλησίον δὲ---καὶ ἄλλα 
ἀναϑήματά ἐστιν ᾿Αργείων, ot ἡγέμονες 
τῶν ἐς Θήβας ὁμοῦ Πολυνείκει στρατευ- 
σάντων," Αδραστός τε Ταλαοῦ, καὶ Τυδεὺς 
Οἰνέως καὶ οἱ ἀπόγονοι Προίτου, καὶ 


| Καπανεὺς ᾿Ἱππόνου, καὶ ᾿Ετέοκλος ὁ Iduoe, 


Πολυνείκης τε καὶ ᾿ἱἹππομέδων ἀδελφῆς 


? - ΄ πε > , \ \ , 
| Adpacrov παῖς" ᾿Αμφιαράου δὲ καὶ ἅρμα 
| ἐγγὺς πεποίηται; καὶ ἐφεστηκὼς Βάτων ἐπὶ 


τῷ ἅρματι, ἡνίοχός τε τῶν ἵππων, καὶ τῷ 

2 ‘ » 

Αμφιαράῳ καὶ ἄλλως προσήκων κατὰ 
2 - Las = δὲ a ~ δὲ 2 az > ‘ 

οἰκειότητα. τελευταῖος δὲ ᾿Αλιϑέρσης ἐστὶν 


? ~ > \ ἂν « a 7 ‘ 
| αὐτῶν" οὗτοι μὲν δὴ Umarodwpou καὶ 


> , , 2 » ‘4 , 
Αριστογείτονός εἰσιν ἔργα, Kai ἐποίησαν 
~ et 02 ~ , ‘ ~ 
σφᾶς, ὡς αὐτοὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι λέγουσιν, ἀπὸ τῆς 
γίκης;, ἥντινα ἐν Οἰνόῃ τῇ ᾿Αργείᾳ αὐτοί 
Ne , , - , 
τε καὶ ᾿Αϑηναίων ἐπίκουροι Λακεδαιμονίους 
"ἢ , = 
ἐνίκησαν. ‘That both the artists above 


' noticed were Thebans, is evident from a 


Greek Inscr. ap. Bickh. 25. It is remark- 
able, that in this Inscr. they are mentioued 
conjointly, as having together made the 
statue, to which it is affixed. The statue 
in question is that of a citizen of Orcho- 
menus, who had conquered at some Publie 
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Games, and probably atthe Pythian Games, 
as Béckh conjectures, since it was dis- 
covered at Delphi. The time, in which 
Arisrociro and Hypatroporus lived, can 
be clearly ascertained from several distinct 
sources of evidence. In the first place, 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) asserts, that HypaToporus 
flourished together with PoLycLEs, CEPHI- 
sopotus, and LEOcHARES, about Olymp. 102. 
Secondly, it has been ingeniously observed 
by Béckh, that the Inser. found at Delphi 
could not have been made after Olymp. 104. 1, 
because in that year, Orchomenus was 
utterly destroyed by the Thebans. (Fr. 
Aug. Wolf, ad Demosth. Lept. 328, Bockh, 
Oececon. Civ. Att. 2, 371.) Thirdly, Paus. 
in the passage above cited, refers to a victory 
obtained by the Argives and Athenians 
over the Lacedemonians; and though we 
cannot point out the particular battle refer- 
red to, we can fix with considerable certainty 
the period, in which it occurred. The 
celebrated league between the Athenians 
and Argives, made at the instance of Alci- 
biades, was concluded in Olymp. 90. 1: 
and from this period, a lengthened war 
raged between the Argives and the Lacedz- 
monians, which seems to have been, for 
the most part, unfavorable to the former. 
But it is probable that in one battle they 
gained, or at least claimed to have gained, 
(we αὐτοὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι λέγουσι, Paus.) a slight 
advantage, and that they had the statues 
mentioned in the above passage made, in 
order to weaken, if not to obliterate, the 
memory of their previous defeats. Thus 
we must conclude that AristociTo and 
“ Hyparoporus exercised their profession 
from Olymp. 90. to 102. The hypothesis 
of Bockh, that Hyparoporus was the 
father of ArisTtociro, appears to be un- 
supported by any arguments of weight. 

ARISTOLAUS, painter, son and pupil of 
PaustAs; several productions are mentioned 
by Pliny, 35. 11. 40. ‘ Pausiz filius et 
discipulus Aristolaus e severissimis pic- 
toribus fuit, cujus sunt Epaminondas, 
Pericles, Medea, Virtus, Theseus, imago 
Attice plebis, boum immolatio.” He 
flourished about Olymp. 118. 

ARISTOMACHIUS, statuary born in the 
neighbourhood of the Strymo, age uncer- 
tain; first made statues of prostitutes, 
referred to in an Epigram of Antipater, 
(Anthol. Palat. 6. 268.) 

ARISTOMEDES, Theban statuary, who in 
connection with Socrates, one of his fellow- 
citizens, made a statue of Cybele, which 
Pindar dedicated in a temple near Thebes, 
(Paus. 9. 25. 3.) Nowas Pindar lived from 
Olymp. 65. 3, to Olymp. 85. 2, if we sup- 
pose that the statue in question was dedi- 
cated by him about the middle of his life, 
Wwe must assign the artists under notice, to 
Olymp. 75. 

ARISTOMEDO, statuary of Argos, flou- 
rished a little before the first, or second 
expedition of the Persians against Greece ; 
made the presents, dedicated at Delphi by 
the Phocians, in acknowledgment of a 
great victory obtained by them over the 
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Thessalians, (Paus. 10. 1. 4.) The war, 
which these offerings commemorated, has 
been noticed under the art. Ageladas, 
Every consideration requires us to assign 
ARISTOMEDO to about Olymp. 74. 

ARISTOMENES, Thasian painter, Vitruv. 
Pref. 3, 2, as one of those, who failed to 
attain eminence, not through a want of 
ability or industry, but through the unpro- 
pitious influence of circumstances. 

Aristonipas I., statuary, who formed 
a celebrated statue of Athamas, expressive 
of his fury subsiding into penitence, after. 
the murder of his son Learchus, (Pliny 
34. 14. 40.) 

II. Painter, obtained considerable repu- 
tation, father and teacher of Mnasirimus, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

ARISTONOUS, statuary, age uncertain, 
native of the island Avgina, and maker of 
the statue of Jupiter dedicated by the 
Metapontines at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 22. 4.) 
Miiller Zigin. 107. 

ARISTOPHO, painter, noticed by Pliny 
(35. 11. 40,) as one of those, who are to be 
esteemed “ primis proximi.” He was the 
son and pupil of AcLaornHo, and brother of 
Potyenotus; and it is highly probable, 
that he was a native of Thasus, and father 
of the younger AcLaorHo. (See the art. 
Aglaopho.) As he was the brother of 
PoLYGNOTUS, we may suppose him to have 
flourished about Olymp. 80. (see Poly- 
gnotus.) The statement of Plutarch, that 
he was the author of a celebrated picture of 
Alcibiades, has been already noticed and 
refuted under Aglaopho. Pliny, in the 
passage already referred to, mentions seve- 
ral of the works of this artist : —“Aristopho 
(laudatus) Anco vulnerato ab apro, cum 
socia doloris Astypale, numerosaque tabula, 
in qua sunt Priamus, Helena, Credulitas, 
Ulysses, Deiphobus, Dolus.” Plutarch 
says, (de Aud. Poét. 3. p. 69, T. 7. Hutt.) 
Τὸν ᾿Αριστοφῶντος Φιλοκτήτην Kai τὴν 
Σιλανίωνος ᾿Ιοκάστην ὁμοίως φϑίνουσι καὶ 
ἀποϑνήσκουσι πεποιημένους ὁρῶντες χαί- 
ρομεν. 

ARTEMIDORUS, painter, country uncer- 
tain, flourished towards the end of the first 
age after Christ; referred to in Mart. 
Epigr. 5. 40. 


«ς Pinxisti Venerem, colis, Artemidore, 
Minervam, 
Et miraris opus displicuisse tuum.” 


This Epigram, I understand to involve a 
censure on ARTEMIDORUS, because in 
painting Venus, he did not give that soft 
gracefulness to her person, which other 
artists had done, but rather a degree of the 
austere dignity of Minerva. 

ArtEMo 1., painter, age and country 
uncertain; productions enumerated by Pliny 
35. 11. 40:---““ Artemo Danaén, miran- 
tibus eam preedonibus: reginam Stratonicen, 
Herculem, et Deianiram, nobilissimas autem, 
que sunt in Octavie operibus: Hereulem 
ab Cita monte Doridos exuta mortalitate 
consensu. Deorum in celum_ euntem: 
Laomedontis cirea Herculem et Neptunum 


Aa? 


memoriam.” Could we decide with cer- 
tainty, which of the queens, who bore the 
name of Stratonice, and who governed the 
Asiatic kingdoms established after the 
death of Alexander the Great, was painted 
by ArtEMo, we could fix the age of the 
artist with considerable precision. The 
most illustrious of all was that Stratonice, 
who was the daughter of Demetrius and 
Phila, and who was first married to 
Seleucus, but afterwards given by him in 
marriage to his son Antiochus, (Plut. 
Demetrio in fine, Valer. Max. 5.7.1.) 1 
this was the queen whose portrait was 
taken by ArrEmo, we may consider that he 
flourished about B. C. 280. 

II. Sculptor of the first age after Christ, 
who in connection with PyrHoporus, de- 
corated with statues and other works, the 
palaces of the Cesars, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

Ascarus, Theban statuary, made the 
statue of Jupiter dedicated by the Thessa- 
lians at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 24. 1.) I have 
adverted to this artist in the art. Ageladas, 
and have conjectured with Heyne, that he 
was instructed by Canacuus, the Sicyonian. 
He flourished, when Darius and Xerxes 
invaded Greece. 

AscLerioporus I., Athenian painter, 
ranked by Plut. (de Glor. Athen. 2,) with 
EvupHranor and Nicras; contemporary of 


APELLES, by whom he was praised for the | 


symmetry of his productions. Pliny 35. 10. 
36, “ Apelles eum in symmetria mirabatur, 
eique de mensuris cedebat, hoc est, quanto 
quid a quoque distare deberet. Huic Mnaso 
Tyrannus pro duodecim diis dedit in sin- 
gulos μνᾶς tricenas.” 
(Hist. Art. 2, 172.) and perhaps with pro- 
priety, that he wrote a treatise on Painting. 

11. Statuary, mentioned by Pliny, 34. 8.19, 


Meyer conjectures, | 


as one of those, who excelled in represen- | 


ting the philosophers, (Junii Catal. Artif.) 

ASOPODORUS, statuary, one of the pupils 
of PotycLetus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) proba- 
bly born at Argos, ( Thiersch, Epoch. 3. 
Adnot. 80.) 

ASPASIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 1, 142.) 

ASSALECTUS, sculptor, seems to have ex- 
ercised his profession at Rome, after the 


birth of Christ; statue of A‘sculapius, in- | 
scribed with his name, still extant, but | 


pronounced by Winckelmann ( Opp. 5, 289,) 
to be an inferior work. 

ASSTEAS, painter of Greek vases, /Millin 
Peint. de Vases, T. 1. tab. 10. Millingen 
Peint. de Vases de Div. Coll. tab. 46. “An- 
cient Unedited Monuments,” P. 1. tab. 27. 
p- 69.) Respecting the method of writing 
this name withss, see Osann, Syllog. Inscr. 
1, 96, Béckh, Corp. Inscr. 1, 42. Rose, 
Proleg. ad Inscr. Gr. Vetust. 46. 

ASTERIO, statuary, son of a certain 
Zéschylus, and maker of a statue of 
Chereas, a Sicyonian pugilist. (Paus. 6. 
3. 1.;) age and country uncertain. 

ATHENZUS, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as an approved artist, 
flourished about Olymp. 95.: see, however, 
the art. Polycles. 
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ATHENIO I., painter born at Maronea, 
who is, with considerable probability, sup- 
posed by Meyer (Hist. Art. Grec. Ind. 
Artif.) to have been rather younger than 
Nicias. His great merits as an artist, and 
his chief productions, are stated by Pliny 
39. 11. 40, “ Nicize comparatur et aliquanto 
prefertur Athenio Maronites, Glaucionis 
Corinthii discipulus, austerior colore et in 
austeritate jucundior, ut in ipsa pictura 
eruditio eluceat. Pinxit in templo Eleusine 
Phylarchum et Athenis frequentiam, quam 
vocavere syngenicon: item Achillem virginis 
habitu occultatum, Ulysse deprehendente. 
Et in una tabula insigni, quaque maxime 
inclaruit, agasonem cum equo. Quod nisi 
in juventa obiisset, nemo ei compararetur.” 
In this passage, Cod. Voss., Dufresn. I. 
Edit. I., have “et in una tabula ut signa,” 
instead of “et in una tubula insigni;” and 
this variation has led J. Fr. Gronovius to 
conjecture “VJ. signa.” This conjecture 
has considerable probability, and we may 
adopt it, interpreting “et” as having the 
force of ‘‘et quidem.” 

11. Engraver on _ precious stones, 
( Winckelm. Monum. Ined. nr. 10, Bracci 
1, 160.) 

ATHENIS, see ANTHERMUS. 

ATHENOCLES, celebrated engraver, age 
and country uncertain. Athen. x1. p. 781. 
FE. (on which passage see the remarks of 
critics,) and 781. B. T. 4. p. 212, and 215. 
Schw. 

ATHENODORUS I., Arcadian statuary, 
son of Clitor, (Paus. 10. 9. 4.) mentioned 
by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as one of the pupils 
of PotycLerus, and as having made with 
great success, the statues of some distin- 


| guished females. Pausanias, in the passage 
| referred to, mentions a statue of Apollo, 


and another of Jupiter made by him, and 
dedicated by the Lacedemonians at Delphi. 
His teacher must have been the elder 
Potycietus; for DameEas, who was the 
brother of ATHENODORUS, or at least, his 
contemporary, (Paus. l. c.) made a statue 
of Lysander; and all the statues men- 
tioned, related to the battle of Hgospotamos. 
Thus we may conclude that Dameas 
and ATHENODORUS both flourished about 
Olymp. 93, and were the contemporaries 
of the younger PoLycLETus. 

II. Sculptor, who in connection with 
AGESANDER and Potyporus, made the 
celebrated statue of Laocoo: see the 
art. Agesander. 

AttaLus, Athenian statuary, age uncer- 
tain, mentioned as the maker of the statue 
of Apollo, placed in his temple at Lycia, 
(Paus. 2. 19. 3.) Why the expositors of 
Winckelmann (3, 281.) have pronounced 
this statue ‘‘ very ancient,” I am unable 
to conjecture. 

ATTILIANUS, sculptor of Aphrodisias, age 
uncertain, carved a Muse now kept in the 
Museum at Florence. “ Opus Attiliani 
Aphrodisiensis,” (Intpp. Winckelm. T. 6. 
P. 2. p. 341.) Bracct (Memoire 2, 263.) 
reads “ Atticianus.” 

AULANIUS EVANDER, sculptor and en- 
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graver, born at Athens, lived in the time 
of Augustus Cesar, alluded to in Hor. 
Sat. 1. 3. 90. 


“Comminxit lectum potus, mensave catillum 
Evandri manibus detritum——.” 


On this passage, the Schol. remarks, 
“ Evandrum ferunt celatorem ac plasten 
Atheniensem a M. Antonio Alexandriam 
perductum, et inde inter captivos Romam 
venisse ibique multa admiratione digna 
finxisse.” ‘The entire name of this artist 
is given by Pliny 36, 5. 4. “ Timothei 
manu Diana Rome est in Palatio Apollinis 
delubro, cui signo caput reposuit Aulanius 
Evander.” ‘Those, who understand Horace 
to refer to Evander, one of the most 
ancient kings of Italy, are refuted by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 3. Adnot. 98.) 


BAT 


ATHYCLES, very celebrated artist, 

made the throne for the statue of Apollo 
at Amycle, Paus. 3. 18. 6.—lt is supposed 
by Heyne, (Antiq. Aufs. 1, 108,) that he 
was a native of Magnesia on the Meander ; 
and this opinion rests on the circumstance, 
that he dedicated in the very same temple 
at Amycle, a statue of Diana Leucophryne, 
the goddess chiefly worshipped in Magnesia. 
This opinion has not been controverted by 
any critic, who has adverted to the subject; 
but the question of the age, in which 
Baruycies appeared, has caused consider- 
able perplexity. Some think that he flou- 
rished before the death of Solo, which 
occurred in Olymp. 55. 2, ( Winckelm. Opp. 
T. 6. P. 1. p. 7, Bottiger Andeutungen, p. 
Dl, Meyer ist. Art. ls piol7 52. aps 232) 
A different opinion has been advanced by 
Heyne, ( Antig. Aufs. 1, 113.) and supported 
by Thiersch, (Epoch. II. Adnot. p. 53.) 
that he lived about Olymp. 29, at which time 
Magnesia was ravaged by the Cimmerii; 
and to this circumstance they refer, to shew 
why the Lacedemonians, who in the reign 
of Croesus, had their sacred monuments 
made by the pupils of Diranus and ScyLLos, 
should employ BaruycLes a stranger, to 
construct the throne for the statue of Apollo 
at Amycle. Thiersch endeavours to con- 
firm his views by the following words of 
Paus. —Orov δὲ οὗτος ὁ Βαϑυκλῆς μαϑητὴς 
ἐγεγόνει, ἢ τὸν ϑρόνον ἐφ ᾿ὅτου βασιλεύοντος 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐποίησε, τάδε μὲν παρίημι. 
His explanation of this passage, however, 
does not exhibit its strict and proper mean- 
ing, andis far inferior to that of Svebelis. 
It is an objection to the theory, that Batuy- 
cLEs flourished about Olymp. 29, that no 
ancient writer has placed him among the 


very early artists.—A third opinion, that | 


Baruyc tes lived in the age of Creesus, is 


maintained by Vossius, (Epist. Myth. 2, 188,) | 
chiefly on the authority of arguments drawn | 


from mythology. ‘This opinion has been 
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Autus I., engraver on precious stones, 
thought to have flourished in the time of 


| Augustus, (Bracci 1, 164.) 


IJ. Another engraver on precious stones, 
son of one Alexander; considered to be a 
different person from the Aulus just re- 


| ferred to, because he has generally added 
| the name of his father to his own, (AYAOS 


AAEZA EII.) which the other seems never 
to have done, (Bracci 1, 40, Osann, 
Inscr. 1, 198.) His brother Quintus will 


_ be afterwards noticed. 


AUTOBULUS, painter, age and country 
uncertain; received instructions in the art 
from a female named Otympias, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) 

AXIOCHUS, engraver on gems, age un- 
certain, (Bracci, 1, 226.) 
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approved by Quatremére de Quincy, (Jup. 

Olymp. 200,) and by Welckher, ( Zeitschrift 
fir Geschichte der Alten Hunst, 1, 283,) and 
it certainly appears probable and consistent. 
Without minutely examining the arguments 
adduced in its support, we shall simply 
endeavour to illustrate one point connected 
with it,—that an artist born in Magnesia 
should at that time be employed to execute 
works for the Lacedemonians. The ter- 
ritory of the Carians, in which the city 
of Magnesia was comprised, was added to 
the Lydian empire, by Creesus or his father 
Alyattes, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 273,) and 
as the kings of Lydia were distinguished 
by their patronage of the arts, it is highly 
probable, that there was a society of artists 
at Magnesia, of which Batuycuxs, in the 
time of Croesus, may be considered to have 
been the head. But on the subversion of 
the Lydian empire by Cyrus, in Olymp. 

58. 3, B. C. 546, many inhabitants of the 
cities of Asia Minor, left their ancient 
residence, and fled to Italy or Gaul, or into 
Greece. That this course was adopted by 
many Magnesians, who were averse to the 
government of the Persians, is beyond con- 
tradiction; and the reason why most of them 
fixed on the Peloponnesus as their residence, 
appears to have been the attachment of 
Croesus to the Spartans. (Compare Herod. 
1, 69. with Paus. 3. 10. 10, and see on the 
last passage the remarks of Stebelis.) We 
shall not then err greatly, if we suppose that 
BaruyciEs exercised his art at Sparta, 
about Olymp. 60.; and the remarks, which 
we have offered, certainly serve to confirm 
the opinion advanced by Vossius. ‘The 
story of the cup of BaruycL4rs,—apparently 
the chief source of the erroneous opinions, 
which have been controverted, has no rela- 
tion to the artist before us; for the person, 
to whom it refers, was an Arcadian, nor is 
he said to have engraved the cup, but only 
to have bequeathed it as a part of his 
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property. (Athen. XI. p. 211. T. 4. Schw.) 
It is surprising that Heyne, who perceived 
so clearly the difference of the two indi- 
viduals, (Antig. Aufs. 112, and Fac Ex- 
cerpta 6 Plutarcho, Ὁ. 29.) should have 
formed so erroneous a theory respecting 
the age of BaTHYCLEs.* 

Batracuus, architect and sculptor, Phny 
(36. 5. 4,) in connection with Saurus. 
«Nec Saurum atque Batrachum obliterari 
conyenit, qui fecere templa Octavie Porti- 
cibus inclusa, natione ipsi Lacones. Quidam 
et opibus prepotentes fuisse eos putant ac 
sua impensa construxisse inscriptionem 
sperantes. (Qua negata, hoc tamen alio 
modo usurpasse. Sunt certe? etiam nunc 
in columnarum spiris inscalpta, nominum 
eorum argumento,®? lacerta atque rana.” 
The circumstance, that these artists built 


the temples enclosed by the Portico of | 
Octavia, has been properly viewed by Meyer, | 


(ad Winckelm. T. 6. P. 2. p. 281,) as 
intimating, that they lived in the time of 
Pompey the Great; for the buildings re- 


ferred to, were erected at the command of | 


Octavianus, B. C. 33, (Amalth. 3, 296.) 
There still exists a fragment of a column, 
said to have belonged to one of these 


temples, ( Winck. Opp. 1,379. 2, 585,) but — 


Winckelmann himself, (Pref. ad Opp. 3,8. ) 


and Fernow (ad Winck. 1, 461,) contends | 


that this fragment is of later origin. 
illustration of the words of Pliny, see 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 96.) 
and AHirtius, (Annal. Crit. Lit. Berol. 
1827. p. 244.) 

Barro, statuary, age and country un- 
eertain; said by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) to have 
made the statues of Apollo and Juno, vlaced 
in the temple of Concord at Rome; and in 
a subsequent passage, to have made figures 
of combatants at the Public Games, armed 
men, hunters, and men engaged in sacri- 
ficing. In both passages the best Codd. 
Paris. exhibit “‘ Batto,” though other MSS. 
have ‘“ Bato.” 

Bepas, statuary, son and pupil of 
Lysirrus, and brother of Laipeus or rather 
Datrrus; mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) 
as having made the statue of a person en- 
gaged in adoration; of which statue, the 
figure of a youth in the attitude of prayer, 
now at Berlin, is considered by some to 
have been a copy. ( Visconti and Béttiger, 
Amalth. I. Pref: p. 7.) It is doubtful 
whether this artist is the same as Brepas of 
Byzantium, mentioned by Vitruv. (III. 
Pref. 5. 2,) among those who never 
attained to fame, simply through a want of 
good fortune, and not through any infe- 
riority of talent, or neglect of application. 

Bio. Two sculptors of this name are 
referred to by Diog. Laert. 4, 58.; one a 
_ Milesian, mentioned on the authority of 
Polemo, and the other, a Claromenian, or 
Chian, on that of Hippocrates. 


* [A fourth opinion in regard to the age of this 
artist has been lately advanced by Airtius, 
(Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. p. 242,) viz. 
that he lived at a much later period than is usually 
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BisiTALus, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci, 1, 232. 

Bo£tTuvs, statuary, and engraver on plate, 
born at Carthage, (Paus. 5. 17. 1.:) thus it 
is evident, that he flourished before the 
destruction of this city; but we are unable 
to form any more definite conclusion respect- 
ing his age.—Pliny states, in the passage 
cited under Acragas, that he excelled in 
engraving on gold; and a water-pot formed 
by him, of exquisite workmanship, and 
immense weight, is mentioned in Cic. Verr. 
4. 14, and inthe poem Culex, v. 66, ascri- 
bed by some to Virgil. But though he so 
greatly excelled in engraving, he did not 
confine his attention to that art. He cul- 


| tivated statuary; and the remarks of ancient 


writers may lead us to infer, that he chiefly 
devoted his abilities to forming statues of 
children. Paus., in the passage referred to, 
mentions that he had seen in the temple of 


| Juno at Olympia, a gilt statue of a very 


little boy naked, the work of Bozruus; 
and Pliny mentions a representation of 
an infant strangling a serpent, of which 


production many copies are believed to 
_ be extant. 


A statue of A‘sculapius, made by an 
artist of this name, is mentioned in two 
Epigrams of Nicomedes, who dedicated it, 
published by Falconer, (Inser. Athl. Rom. 
1668,) Spon, (Miscell. Erud. Ant. 131.) 


Brunch, (Anal. 2, 384.) Jacobs, (Append. 


Anthol. Palat. 2,777.) Those passages of 


| the Epigrams, which relate to this subject, 
| are here subjoined :— 


Τὰν παιδὸς καλλίσταν εἰκὼ τάνδε ϑεοῖο, 
ΠΤαιᾶνος κούρου ματρὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀρτιτόκου, 
Δαιδάλλων μερόπεσσιν ἐμήσαο, σεῖο, Βοηϑὲ, 

Εὐπαλάμου σοφίης μνᾶμα καὶ ἐσσομένοις, 
Θῆκε δ᾽ ὁμοῦ νούσων τε κακῶν ζωάγρια Nuco- 
μήδης; καὶ χειρῶν δεῖγμα παλαιγενξων. 


Οἷον ἐμαιώσαντο νέον τόκον Βἰλήϑυιαι 
Ἔκ Φλεγύου κούρης Φοίβῳ ἀκερσεκόμῃ; 
Toidy τοι Παιὰν ᾿Ασκληπιὲ σεῖο Βοηϑὸς 
Χειρὸς ἄγαλμ᾽ ἀγαϑῆς τεῦξεν ἑαῖς πρα- 
πίσιν. 
It must remain uncertain, whether the 
maker of this statue of A‘sculapius, was 
Bozrtuus the Carthaginian, or a different 
artist; but it is obvious, that his name was. 
Boertruus, and no place can be given to the 
conjecture, derived from the concurrence of 
the terms, σεῖο Βοηϑὸς, in both passages, 
that the artist was named S1opoEkTHUus. 
This strange opinion has been advanced by 
Falconer, (p. 153,) and by Bracci, (2, 273.) 
but has been properly refuted by Bimard de la 
Bastie, ( Obss. ad nov. Thes. Murator. Suppl. 
Collectore Sebastiano Donato, 1, 500,) Gori, 
(Inser. Antiq. 1. 271,) Heyne, (Artis Opp. ex 
Epigr. p. 84. Comment. Soc. Gottin. Vol. 10.) 
Botscus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain; made a statue of the prostitute 


supposed, and probably after the great victories 
of Lysander. ADDENDA.] 
2 This wordisvery properly introduced in Reg. I. 
3 This excellent reading is supported by Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. common lection “ argumenta.”’ 
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Myrtis, Tatian, adv. Grec. 52. p. 173. 
Worth, where Gesner conjectures that 
Bondoc is the proper reading. 

BRIETES, painter, father and first in- 
structer of Paustas the Sicyonian, (Plin. 
35. 11. 40.) Thus he must have been 
contemporary with Pampuitus, who also 
instructed both APELLEs and Pausias. 

Bryaxis, Athenian statuary and sculptor, 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 31.) contemporary 
with Scopas, though rather younger. In 
minutely investigating his age, there are two 
leading facts, which require to be borne in 
mind:—1. That he cast in brass the figure 
of Seleucus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) and as we 
can only understand this statement of 
Seleucus I., king of Syria, we must con- 
clude that the artist lived after the death of 
Alexander the Great. If we may attempt 
to fix on any particular year, we may assume 
the year B. C. 312, in which Seleucus 
together with Ptolemy triumphed over 
Demetrius, as that in which the statue in 
question was made. 2. That he was con- 
nected with Scopas, TimorTHeEus, and 
Leocuares, in building the celebrated 
Mausoleum, (Pliny 36. 5. 4, Vitruv. Pref. 
7, 13.) and as we know that this undertaking 
was commenced in Olymp. 107. 1, B. C. 
352, (Amalth. 3, 286,) we thus arrive at a 
period of 40 years, during which Bryaxts 
was engaged in his profession. If then we 
suppose him to have been born B. C. 372, 
he must have been sixty years of age B. C. 
312. This calculation appears to involve 
no improbability ; and we may proceed then 
to a brief enumeration of the other works 
of the artist before us. Pliny (34. 7. 18,) 
mentions five colossal statues of gods made 
by him, which were exhibited at Rhodes; 
and (34. 8. 19,) notices among his produc- 
tions a statue of ASsculapius, which Paus. 
(1. 49. 5,) states to have been connected 
with that of the goddess of Health. Pliny 
mentions likewise, (36, 5,) a statue of 
Bacchus kept at Cnidus.—Tatian, (adv. 
Grec. 54. p. 117. Worth,) ascribes to this 
artist a statue of Pasiphiie.—I cannot re- 
ceive without some doubt the statement of 
Cedrenus, (242. Venet.) that an excellent 
statue of Apollo made by Bryaxis, an- 
ciently stood at Antioch, but was struck 
with lightning and consumed in the time of 
the Emperor Julian ; because Cedrenus, like 
other writers of his age, had very little 
acquaintance with the history of the arts. 
To shew the skill, which Bryaxis attained 
in his profession, we need only mention, 
that some of the ancients doubted, whether 
certain statues of Jupiter and Apollo should 
be attributed to him, or to Purpias. ( Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 30.) 

The writer last referred to, mentions 
(p. 31.) another artist of this name, who, 
by the order of Sesostris king of Augypt, 
made a statue of Osiris; but this statement 
appears to be fictitious. 

Burarcuus, very ancient painter, men- 
tioned only by Pliny, but in a manner 
which accurately defines the period, in 
which he lived:—*‘ In confesso est, Bu- 
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larchi pictoris tabulam, in qua erat Ma- 
gnetum prelium, a Candaule rege Lydize 
Heraclidarum novissimo, qui et Myrsilus 
Vocitatus est, repensam auro? ‘Tanta jam 
dignatio picture erat. Id circa etatem 
Romuli acciderit necesse est ; duo enim de 
vicesima Olympiade interiit Candaules, aut ut 
quidam tradunt, eodem anno quo Romulus.” 
(35. 8. 34. cf 7,38.) The time of the death 
of Candaules, and the accession of Gyges 
to the throne, here referred to by Pliny, is 
accurately determined by Clinton, (Append. 
ad Fast. Hellen. 271.) The above passage 
affords a new and convincing proof, that the 
arts were much cultivated in Asia Minor, 
at a very early period, and when both 
the literature and the arts of Greece were 
in a low state. 

Buratus I., sculptor and architect, born 
in the island Chios, the son of ANTHERMUS, 
or rather ARCHENEUS, (see the article An- 
thermus,) and brother of ATHENIS. The 
statements of ancient writers, as to the 
animosity between Bupatus and Hipponaz, 
are well known. This animosity is par- 
ticularly mentioned by Callimachus, (Fraqm. 
90. p. 460. Ern.) The cause of it is 
by some considered to have been the refu- Ὁ 
sal of Bupatus to give his daughter in 
marriage to Hipponax; and by others, 
the reason is sought in a statue made 
by Bupatus in derision of Hipponax. 
( Welcher, Fragm. Hippon. 12.) Photins 
gives the subjoined statement respecting 
this artist, which he has derived from 
Ptolemeus Hephestio, (p. 248. Héschel.) 
᾿Αρχέλαος ὁ Κύπριος Στησιχόρου φησὶ τοῦ 
ποιητοῦ Ἑλένην ‘Ipepaiay ἐρωμένην γε- 
νέσϑαι Μικύϑου ϑυγατέρα, ἀποστᾶσαν δὲ 
Στησιχόρου καὶ πρὸς Βούπαλον πορευϑεῖ- 
σαν" ἀμυνόμενον τῆς ὑπεροψίας τὸν ποι- 
τὴν γράψαι, Ἑλένη ἑκοῦσα ἀπῆρε. These 
words, however, seem only to contain an 
erroneous assertion of Archelaus. His 
object was to compare the girl Himerea 
to the Lacedemonian Helen; and the in- 
correctness of his remarks is evident from 
his inattention to the relations of time. 
Stesichorus, to whom he refers, diced in 
Olymp. 56. 4, B. C, 553, aged 85 years, 
(Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad. h. a.) but Bura- 
Lus, as being contemporary of Hipponax, 
who is said to have flourished in the reign 
of Darius, (Proclus, ad fin. Hephest. 380. 
Gaisf.) must have been alive not only in 
Olymp. 58, but also in Olymp. 64. Now 
it would be absurd to believe, according to 
the statement of Archelaus given by 
Photius, that the very same girl was loved 
both by Stesichorus, who died B. C. 553, 
at avery advanced age, and by Buratus, 
who actively exercised his art, B. C. 520: 
and it is certainly far preferable to consider, 
that Archelaus confounded Stesichorus 
with Hipponax. ‘This opinion has been 
already advanced by Junius, in his Dictionary 
of Ancient Artists ; but even Junius appears 
to assign too great importance to a state- 
ment, which to me appears to have been 
invented by Archelaus, only with the 
view of bringing into comparison different 
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individuals celebrated either in literature, 
or in the arts, without sufficient respect to 
the justness or impropriety of the compa- 
rison.—In addition to the statue, which 
Buratus made in derision of Hipponax, 
other works are mentioned by Pliny, (J. c.) 
as the joint productions of this artist and 
ATHENIS, and others also are advertedin the 
following passages of Pausanias :—4. 30. 4. 
Βούπαλυς δὲ ναούς τε οἰκοδομήσασϑαι Kai 
ζῶα ἀνὴρ ἀγαϑὸς πλάσαι, Σμυρναίοις 
ἄγαλμα ἐργαζόμενος Τύχης πρῶτος ἐποί- 
σὲν ὧν ἴσμεν πόλον τε ἔχουσαν ἐπὶ τῇ 
κεφαλῇ, καὶ τῇ ἑτέρᾳ χειρὶ τὸ καλούμενον 
᾿Αμαλϑείας κέρας ὑπὸ “Ἑλλήνων: 9. 35. 2. 
Σμυρναίοις--ὸδ«Ζνρ τῷ ἱερῷ τῶν Νεμέσεων 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀγαλμάτων χρυσοῦ Χάριτες 


? , ΄ 

ἀνάκεινται, τέχνη Βουπάλου. ---- ---- Ilep- 
- € ~ ? if 

yapnvote δὲ ὡσαύτως ἐν τῷ Αττάλου 

θαλάμῳ, Βουπάλου καὶ αὖται. ---- ---- καὶ 


ταῦτα μέν ἐστιν ὁμοίως ἅπαντα ἐν ἐσϑῆτι. 


Cedrenus, p. 274. 10. Reg. mentions a 
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statue of Juno kept at Samos, the work of 
Lysippus and Buratus; but the authority 
of Cedrenus is not sufficient to warrant our 
full reception of this statement. 

II. Sculptor, of a much later date, con- 
structed a statue of Venus, sitting naked, 
with bent knees. The Inscr. on the base 
1s BOYITAAOS ΒΠΟΤΙΕΙ. (Mus. Pio-Cle- 
ment. 1. tab. 10.) 

Byzes, sculptor and statuary of Naxos, 
whose father was of the same name, and 
who flourished about Olymp. 50. ; princi- 
pally distinguished as the inventor of tiles; 
but he is mentioned here, because it is 
evident from Paus. 5. 10. 2, that he made 
statues, (ἀγάλματα,) in honor of the οἵ. 
spring of Latona, (γένει Λητοῦς.) The true 
meaning of this passage of Paus., which 
for a long period was misunderstood, is 
unfolded by Stebelis, in his Notes. See 
also his remarks on 5. 4. 4, and the authors, 
to whom he refers. 


CAL 
ALAMIS, very celebrated statuary, 


and engraver on silver, respecting 
whose birth-place, and the city in which 
he exercised his profession, ancient writers 
have given no information. The period 
in which he flourished, appears to have been 
very near to that of Puipras. Some light 
is thrown on this point by the circum- 
stance, that he made the statue of Apollo 
Alexicacus, (probably his last production, ) 
after the erection of which the plague, 
which had ravaged Athens, ceased. Pau- 
sanias thus mentions this fact:—“Ov δὲ 
καλοῦσιν ᾿Αλεξίκακον, Κάλαμις ἐποίησε, 


A A wy ~ ~ , lA idé 
τὸ δὲ ὄνομα τῷ Sew γενέσϑαι λέγουσιν OTe | 
τὴν λοιμώδη σφίσι νόσον ὁμοῦ τῷ Πελο- | 


ποννησπίῳ πολέμῳ πιέζουσαν κατὰ μάν- 
τευμα ἔπαυσεν ἐκ Δελφῶν, (1. 3.2.) Now 
the plague at Athens ceasedin Olymp. 87. 3, 
B. C. 429.; and at this time, therefore, 
CaLAmis was still living. He assisted 
also in the construction of the celebrated 


monument, which Onavras, at the request | 
of Dinomenes, erected in memory of the | 


victory obtained at the Olympic Games, 


by Hiero bis father, who died Olymp. 78. 2. 


B. C. 467. If then we may assume, 
that the two artists were engaged in pre- 
paring this monument, B. C. 465, we shall 


have a period of 36 years between this 


date, and the yearin which CaLamis made 
the Apollo Alexicacus; but we must con- 


clude also, that Caxtamis had attained a | 
_and place, since the statue mentioned by 


degree of celebrity at the former period, 


or his assistance would not have been | 
whilst that noticed by Pliny, was kept in his 


accepted by Onatas.—Meyer, (ad Winck. 
6459, 
80 far “back as 


Olymp. 75, because 


Paus. (5. 25. 2.) mentions that he made | 


certain statues of boys, which the Agri- 


gentines dedicated at Olympia, after their 

Now cer-_ 

tainly I will not deny, that this victory | 
Ε 


conquest of the city Motya. 


122,) proposes to place CALAMISs | 
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of the Agrigentines over a city inhabited 
by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 
( Thuc. 6. 2,) happened at the time, in 
which the Sicilians, under the command of 
Gelo, routed the Carthaginians at Himera, 
viz. Olymp. 75. 1, B. C. 480. But the 
reasoning of Meyer is inconclusive, because 
we cannot fix the precise year, in which 
Motya was conquered; and even if we 
could do this, it would not follow, that 
CaLamis made immniediately the statues 
referred to. There is no other production 
of this artist, which affords evidence as to 
the precise period in which he lived; for 
the statue of Ammo, which was dedicated 
by Pindar, the Lyric poet, at Thebes, 
proves nothing, because Pindar died in 
Olymp. 85. 2, B. C. 439. (Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. ad h. a.) 

We must now proceed to mention the 
various productions of CaLamis, and after- 
wards adduce the opinions of ancient 
writers, respecting his merits as an artist. 
In the first place there wes his statue of 
Apollo Alexicacus previously adverted to. 
This statue is thought by Junius, (Αγ. 
Catal.) and by Harduin, to be that referred 
to by Pliny, 36. 4. 5. “ In hortis Ser- 
vilianis reperio laudatos Calamidis Apol- 
linem ilbus ceelatoris,” &c.; but their 
opinion is refuted by Thiersch, (Epoch. 2. 
Adnot. p. 44,) who contends, that it in- 
volves an inconsistency in respect to time 


Paeus. was seen by himself at Athens, 


day in the city of Rome. There is another 
argument, which overthrows the theory of 
Junius and Harduin, even if we concede 
that the statue of Apollo Alexicacus was 
first removed from Athens to Rome, and 
afterwards was remitted from Rome to 
Athens. The production of CaLamis 
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mentioned by Pliny, was of marble; but 
that seen by Paus. appears to have been 
of a different substanee, for it stood in the 
open air, (πρὸ τοῦ véw,) and as it was 
made to avert the anger of the Gods, when 
Athens was desolated by the plague, it 


was in all probability composed of metal, — 


like other sacred statues of thatage. Thus 


we must reckon two distinct statues of 
Apollo made by CaLamis; and to these 


we must add a third, of colossal magnitude, | 


which he made for the inhabitants of 


Apolionia, a city of Ilyricum, and which | 


M. lLucullus removed to Rome, and 
placed in the Capitol. Strabo, 7. p. 319. 
᾿Απολλωγία — ἄποικος Μιλησίων --- ὅπου 
ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἐξ ov Μάρκος Λεύ- 
κυλλὸος τὸν κόλοσσον ἦρε καὶ ἀνέϑηκεν 
ἐν τῷ Καπετωλίῳ τὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, Κα- 
λάμιδις ἔργον. Among the remaining pro- 
ductions of CaLamris, were the following :— 

4, Statue of Hsculapius yet beardless, 
made of gold and ivory, and exhibited in 
a temple at Corinth. He was represented 
as holding a sceptre in one hand, in the 


other the fruit of the cultivated pine-tree, | 


(Paus. 2. 10. 3.) 

5. Statue of Victory, dedicated by the 
Mantineans at Elis. Paus. 5. 26. 5. 
λαμις δὲ οὐκ ἔχουσαν πτερὰ ποιῆσαι 
λέγεται, ἀπομιμούμενος τὸ ᾿Αϑήνῃσι τῆς 
αἀπτεροῦυ καλουμεγνῆὴς ἕόῤανον. 

6. Statue of Ammo, already mentioned. 

7. Statue of Bacchus, made of Parian 
marble, and kept at Tanagra, Paus. 9. 20. 4. 
Ἔν δὲ τοῦ Διονύσου τῷ ναῷ ἐν Τανάγρᾳ 
ϑέας μὲν καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα ἄξιον, λίϑου δὲ 
ὃν ἸΤαρίου καὶ ἔργον Καλάμιδος. 

8. Statue of Mercury Ἰριοφόρος, placed 
at 'Tanagra, Paus. 9. 22. 2. 

9. Statue of Venus, dedicated by Callias 
the Athenian, at the entrance of the 
citadel of Athens. This was seen by 
Pays. (1523s 2) 

10. Statue of Alemena, praised by Pliny 
34. 8. 19, as exquisitely executed. 

1]. Statue of Hermione, daughter of 
Menelaus, dedicated by the Lacedeemonians 
at Delphi. Paus. 10. 16. 2. 

12. Statue of Sosandra, mentioned only 
by Lucian, but evidently regardefl by the 
ancients as a master-piece. The modesty 
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made at the command of the Athenians ; 
but this production is attributed by Pliny 
toa differentartist. Seethe Art. Amphicrates. 
He is affirmed to have been unrivalled in 
his execution of the figures otf horses. 
Thus Pliny says, (34. 8. 19,) “ Equos 
semper sine emulo fecit.” Propertius also ᾿ 
writes, (3. 7. 10.) 


«ς Eixactis Calamis se mihi jactat equis.” 
And Ovid, Pont. 4. 1. 33, 


«« Vendicat ut Calamis laudem, quos fecit 
equorum.” 


His skill in this department affords the 
reason, why Onatas, in the work which 
they executed in common for Dinomenes, 


assigned to him the making of the horses 


with boys riding them. (Paus. 6. 12. 1.) 
Pliny, in the passage adverted to, observes, 
that he made many figures of chariots 
drawn by two, or by four horses yoked 


abreast; and we may properly consider, 


that these chariots were dedicated by vic- 
tors at the Public Games. 

A review of all these particulars will 
suggest the conclusion, that CALAMIS was 
one of the most industrious of all the 
artists of antiquity; for he executed statues 
of every description, of brass, marble, and 


gold, blended with ivory. Nor did he 


restrict his efforts to statuary; he practised 
engraving on gold, and in this department 
of the arts, obtained great reputation. Thus 
Pliny, (33. 12. 55,) places him next to 
Mentor, who was confessedly the most 


eminent of ancient engravers; and two 


cups decorated by him, were imitated by 
Zenovorvs, in the first age after Christ. 
(Pliny 34. 7. 18.) It must, however, be 


_ acknowledged, that in the former passage, 


of the statue is asserted by this writer, | 


(Inag. 6. T. 2. p. 464.) Καὶ τὸ μειδίαμα 

Ἁ ‘ Ak ‘ ‘ ᾽ A 
λεπτὸν καὶ λεληϑὸς ---καὶ τὸ εὐσταλὲς 
δὲ καὶ τὸ κόσμιον τῆς ἀναβολῆς, and 


Sosandra was represented as veiled. The 
exquisite ability displayed in this perform- 
ance, is noticed by Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 3. 
T. 3. p. 225. Δίφιλος δὲ ὑπερήνει τὸ 


the name of Catamis is wanting in all my 
MSS.; so that the latter is the only one, 
that can be fully relied on, as establishing 
the reputation of this artist as an engraver. 

The remarks of ancient writers on the 
merits of CALAMIS, remain to be adduced. 
Cicero and Quintilian refer to his produc- 
tions, as not sufficiently softened and 
refined, though superior in these qualities 
to those of his predecessors. The former 
writes, (Brut. 18. 70.) * Quis enim eorum 
qui hee minora animadvertunt, non intel- 


| ligit, Canachi signa rigidiora esse, quam ut 


imitentur veritatem? Calamidis dura illa 


| quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi; - 
from the remarks, which he soon after- 
wards introduces, we learn that the head of | 


nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem ad- 
ducta,” &c. The latter says, (12. 10,) 
“ DPuriora et Tuscanicis proxima Callo 


'atque Egesias, jam minus rigida Calamis, 


| molliora adhue supra dictis Myro fecit.”— 


» a \ cy , ey 
εὐρυσμον καὶ TO κεχορηγημέενον, Kat ὅτι | 
τ ‘ \ na 7 ‘ ᾿ A ‘ 
εὖ πρὸς THY KLIANAY ὁ ποὺς, καὶ TO σφυρὸν 


ὡς καλὸν, καὶ ἄλλα μυρία, καϑάπερ τὴν 
Καλάμιδος Σωσάνδραν ἐπαινῶν. 
In addition to these statues of gods and 


representations of the irrational animals. 


the authority of Paus. 1. 23. 2, a lioness, 
34 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus,( Isocr. 95. Sylb. ) 
mentions the works of CaLamis and Cat- 
LIMACHUS as highly esteemed, τῆς λεπτό- 
τητος ἕνεκα καὶ τῆς χάριτος. 

A pupil of CaLamis, named PRaxtas, 


respecting whom we have no further in- 
men, CALAMIS executed with great skill, | 


formation, is mentioned in Paus. 10. 19. 4. 


_ The name of CaLamis has been introduced 
zs | 
There is commonly ascribed to him, on 


by critics, into Lucian, Nigrin. 1, 111.3 
and it occurs also in an Inscription given 


CAL 
by Spon, (Misc. Erud. Antiq. 188,) but in 


whom the statue represents, is partly 
obliterated. 

CALATES, painter, name differently written 
by some philologists; age and country 
uncertain, but it is not improbable, that he 
flourished in the time of Alexander the | 
Great; mentioned only in Pliny 35. 10. 37. 
“ Parva et Callicles fecit: item Calates 
comicis tabellis: utraque Antiphilus.” This 
is the reading adopted by Brotier, on the 
authority of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Cod. Voss. 
and Edit. I. Most ancient editions have 
* Calaces” or “ Colaces;” and in Reg. II. 
Colbert. we find “ Achaltes.” Meursius, 
(Ceram. Gem. 4,) has very triflingly pro- 
posed to read “ Calades;” but he is de- 
servedly censured and refuted by Siebelis, 
(Comm. Soc. Philol. Lips. 4. 1. 2, et ad 
aus. 1.8. ὁ. p. 91.) 

CALLZ&SCHRUS, see Antistates. 

CALLIADES I., painter, age and country 
unknown, (Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 8. T. 3. 
p- 300.) There is reason to suspect that 
the name is fictitious. 

If. Statuary, age and country unknown ; 
made a statue of the prostitute Neera, 
( Tatian, Orat. c. Gr. 55. p. 120, 39, Worth. ) 

CALLIAs, architect, ( Vitruy. 10. 16. 5,) 
born at Aradus, lived in the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; chiefly applied his 
talents to the construction of machines. 

Cattictes I., statuary, son of THr- 
ocosmus, and born at Megara; made a 
statue of Diagoras, a pugilist, who obtained 
avictory atthe Olympic Games in Olymp.79, 
B.C. 464. (Paus. 6. 7. 1.) and also a 
statue of Gnatho, who conquered in a 
juvenile pugilistic combat, (6. 7. 3.) The 
question of the time, in which this artist | 
fiourished, has been already discussed by | 
Siebelis, who observes, (adPaus. T. 3. p.29.) | 
“ The age of Diagoras, and of his sons and | 
daughters, is clearly ascertained. The vic- 
tory, which he obtained at Olympia, was | 
gained in Olymp. 79. 1. His statue was 
made by CatuicLes; and this artist made | 
also a statue of Jupiter, (Paus. 1. 40. 3,) 
the execution of which was interrupted by | 
the Peloponnesian war, in Olymp. 87. 2. 
B. C. 431.” I will only add, that Cat- 
LICLEs must have lived to about Olymp. 95. | 
This artist is adverted to likewise by | 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) who mentions that he | 
made statues of philosophers. 

ΤΙ. Painter, country unknown; nothing 
in ancient authors to enable us to determine 
with certainty the period, in which he | 
flourished, but it is probable, that he lived | 
about the time of Alexander the Great, 
because he is mentioned in connection with 
Antipuiius and Hupnranor. Thus Pliny 
says, (30. 10. 37,) “ Parva et Callicles 
fecit, item Calates comicis tabellis, utraque 
_ Antiphilus.” Varro also writes, (Fragm. 
236. Bip.) “ Neque ille Callicles, quater- 


this Inscription, the name of the person, | 


4 The term “habentis” is given, instead of the 
common reading ‘“ habens,” on the authority of 


Reg. I. Dufresn. 1. 
Ὁ This is the reading of Reg. I. 
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nim digittim tabellis nobilis cum esset 
factus, tamen in pingendo adscendere potuit 
ad Kuphranoris altitudinem.” 
CALLICRATES I., architect, who in con- 
nection with Icrinus, built the temple 
Parthenon, in the Acropolis of Athens, 
and who undertook also to erect the long 
wall termed Σκέλη, (Plutarch, Pericl. 13.,) 
must have flourished about Olymp. 80 or &5. 
11. Sculptor, distinguished principally 


| by the minuteness of his performances ; 


mentioned as a Lacedzemonian, and asso- 
sociated with Myrmecipes, by lian, 
CE 1,.117,} Galen (1, 20. 4 Kuhns) 
Cheroboseus, (Schol. ad Dion. Thrac. 
Gram. 651, 32. Anecd. Bekk.) In con- 
nection with this artist, he is said to have 
made some chariots, which could be 
covered with the wings of a fly, and to 
have inscribed on a grain of the plant 
sesamum, some verses of Homer. Pliny, 
(7. 21, 36. 5. 4,) mentions similar things 
of him; and if we respect only these pro- 
ductions, we must approve the epithet 
Ματαιότεχνος applied to him by Galen. 
Atheneus, however, relates, (XI. p. 782. 
T. 4. Schw.) that he engraved only large 
vases. The age in which he lived, is 
uncertain. Other particulars are mentioned 


| by Facius, (ad Plut. Excerpt. 217.) See 


also the art. Myrmecides. 

III. Painter, mentioned by Theophylact 
Stmocatta, Ep. 6. 

CALLIDES, statuary and engraver on sil- 
ver, age and country uncertain. Even the 
name is not perfectly free from doubt; 
though it certainly forms the most probable 
reading of Pliny, 34. 8. 19. In this passage 
we usually find, ‘ Preterea sunt equalitate 
celebrati artifices, sed nullis operum suorum 
precipui Aristo—Calliades.” Allthe MSS. 
however, exhibit a different lection; and it 
is strange, that the learned should have 
persisted in neglecting this testimony. The 
term “ Calliades” was introduced into the 
text by Harduin, from Tatian; for in the 
earlier Edd. “ Callias” was found. In 
Reg. I. we have “ Callides,” and this 


' reading derives no slight support from 


Reg. III. IV. which exhibits “ Gallides.” 
The reading of Dufresn. 11. “ Callicles” 
appears to be only a corruption of the 
same word, adopted by a transcriber, to 
whom this form was more familiar, and 


| the term “ Cailases,” found in Dufresn. 1. 


appears to be only an error of the pen. 
Catiimacuus I., very celebrated artist, 
whose attention was directed not only to sta- 
tuary, but to engraving on gold, and to paint- 
ing; thus spoken of by Pliny, 34.8. 19. “Ex 


| omnibus autem maxime cognomine insignis 


est Callimachus, semper calumniator sui 
nec finem habentis+ diligentie ob id Kai- 
ζότεχνος appellatus, memorabilis® exemplo 
adhibendi cure modum. MHujus sunt sal- 
tantes Laczene, emendatum opus, sed in 
quo gratiam omnem diligentia abstulerit. 
Hune quidem et pictorem fuisse tradunt.” 
Vitruvius, also, atter relating a narrative 
respecting a basket encircled with the leaves 
of the acanthus, thus proceeds, (4. 1. 10.) 
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“Tune (1. Tum) Callimachus, qui propter 
elegantiam οὐ subtilitatem artis marmorez ab 
Atheniensibus Κατάτεχνος fuerat nomina- 
tus, preteriens hoc monumentum animadver- 
tit eum calathum et circa foliorum nascentem 
temeritatem, delectatusque genere et forme 
novitate ad id exemplar columnas apud 
Corinthios fecit, symmetriasque constituit 
ex eo, quod in operum _ perfectionibus 
Corinthii generis distribuit rationes.”— 
Pausanias adverts to this artist in the 


following passage, (1. 26. 7,) Λύχνον δὲ, 


τῇ Seq ((Αθηνᾷ) χρυσοῦν Καλλίμαχος 
ἐποίησεν .-------- O δὲ Καλλίμαχος ὁ τὸν 
λύχνον ποιήσας, ἀποδέων τῶν πρώτων; ἐς 
αὐτὴν τὴν τέχνην οὕτω σοφίᾳ πάντων 
ἐστὶν ἄριστος; ὥστε καὶ λίϑους πρῶτος 


n 


2 ’ Neer » , 
ἐτρύπησε καὶ ὄνομα ἔϑετο Κακιζότεχνον; ἢ 


ϑεμένων ἄλλων, κατέστησεν ἐφ᾽ αὑτῷ. To | 


the productions adverted to in these pas- 
sages, we must add a statue of Juno as a 
bride, (νυμφευομένη:) in a sitting posture, 
placed in atemple at Platza, (Paus. 9. 2. 5.) 
and when we bring together the evidence 
afforded by these passages, we must con- 
clude, that CaLiimacuus obtained a high 
reputation in his profession, though he was 
not esteemed one of the first-rate artists. 
He not only produced many and various 
works, but delivered the arts to his succes- 
sors, in astate of considerable improvement ; 
first made apertures in the stones used 
in statuary; and invented that peculiar 
style of column, which was designated 
the Corinthian. This last particular has 
enabled Winckelmann, ( Opp. 1, 382,) satis- 
factorily to determine the period, in which 
he lived ; for as we read, that Scopas erected 
a temple to Minerva, at Tegea, decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, in Olymp. 96, we 
must infer that Cattimacuus lived pre- 
viously to this time.°—Dionys. Halic. (de 
Isocr. 95. Sylb.) does not hesitate to com- 
pare his works to the Orations of Lysias, 


on account of their refinement and grace, | 


(τῆς λεπτότητος ἕνεκα Kal THC χάριτος.) 
The epithet, by which CALLIMACHUS was 
distinguished from all other artists, now 
claims our attention. Some give it as 
Κατάτεχνος, others as Κακιζότεχνος, later 
critics have hesitated, which of these terms 
is to be preferred, (Meyer, Mist. Art. 1,95.) 
Siebelis, who has treated this subject more 
largely than any other writer, (ad Paus. T. 
1. p. 93.) contends that Vitruvius must be 
allowed to have employed Karareyvoe, but 
that”"Paus. and Pliny, who mutually illus- 
trate each other, used Κακιζότεχνος, the 
reading found in our common editions. In 
this decision I concur, as far as regards the 
reading of Vitruy., whichis supported both 
by the united testimony of MSS. and by 
the context; for Vitruv., whose knowledge 
of Greek was accurate and extensive, find- 
ing the epithet Κατάτεχνος, in the Greek 
writer from whom he derived his informa- 
tion, employed it, knowing that it did not 
imply a censure, and added in explanation, 


6 [| Hirtius asserts, ( Annal. Crit. Lit. 244,) that 
CALLIMACHUS flourished in Olymp. 92, but from 
what source he derived the information, that the 
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that it was applied to CaLLIMacuts, on 
account of the exquisite elegance of his pro- 
ductions. ‘The interpretation of this word 
proposed by Schneider, in his Lexicon, 
“oekiinstelt,” “artificial,” is very errone- 
ous; and it could only have been adopted 
under the influence of prejudice. For may 
we not suppose with Siebelis, that the 
epithet Karareyvoe, first given to CALLI- 
MACHUS on account of the refinement and 


| polish of his productions, was afterwards 


perverted by some, who employed it to 
express an excessive attention to refinement ? 
Without controversy, however, this word 
must be retained in Vitruvius; for there is 
no foundation for supposing, that the Greek 
writer, of whose information he availed 
himself, adopted an erroneous term. We 
may now advance to the other topics of 
inquiry. It is unnecessary to prove, that 
Paus. and Pliny did not employ the epithet 
just considered, Κατάτεχνος, as the distin- 
guishing appellative of CaLLrmacuus; but 
we may incidentally mention, that whatever 
epithet they did assign to him, Paus. inti- 
mates that the artist applied it to himself. 
The common reading in each of these 
authors, is Κακιζότεχνος, and Siebelis, 
following the explanation of Gesner, ( Thes. 
I. £.) interprets the word, ‘“ improbans 
suum artificium,” “blaming his own art,” 
or “his own productions.” Siebelis ap- 
peals toa gloss of Phavorinus,—KakiZw τὸ 
ψέγω, Kaige, ἐπισκώπτει, but this appeal 
is altogether unnecessary, since no doubt 
has ever existed as to the true meaning of 
the verb κακίζω. See Schneider, Lex. Gr. 
But an accurate examination of the 
word before us, will suggest an interpreta- 
tion slightly different from that of Siebelis. 
It means simply, ‘“ Is qui artem vituperat,” 
(ἃ, censurer of the arts;” and there is 
nothing, which requires us to apply it to an 
artist censuring his own particular art, or 
his own productions. Such an epithet, 
then, would be far more applicable to a 
person entirely destitute of taste for the fine 
arts, than to CaLLimacuus, who himself 
cultivated them; and we must conclude, 
that it is a term wholly inconsistent with 


| the ideas, which Pliny and Paus. designed 


to convey. Some preferable reading must, 
therefore, be sought; and this reading I 
think I have discovered, by referring to the 
MSS. of the two authors,—a reading which 


any other person would have elicited, by in- 


stituting the same course of inquiry. In 
the passage of Paus., Codd. Vatic. Paris. 
1410,1411, exhibent Kararnéireyvoy: Cod. 
Paris. 1400, has Κατηξότεχνον, a manifest 
corruption of the preceding term; and only 
1399, has ΚΚακιζότεχνον. Now the MS. 
which is numbered 1411, far excels the rest 
in accuracy; and 1399, is deserving of little 
credit, as it has evidently been interpolated 
by a learned Greek of Milan. (Bekker, 
Pref. ad Paus., and Pref. ad Siebel. Paus. 
T. 3. p. 8.) Thus both the evidence of 


lamp mentioned by Paus. was made in this 
Olympiad, I am unable to ascertain. 
ADDENDA.] 
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numbers, and that derived from the com- 
parative excellence of MSS., support the 
reading Kararnéirexvoc. From the investi- 
gation of the passage of Paus., we must 
now proceed to that of Pliny. The editors 
of this author have omitted to state the 
various readings of the passage before us, 
which their MSS. presented; excepting 
that Dalechamp mentions,that CALLIMACHUS | 
was also styled Τηξίτεχνος, and that one of | 
his MSS. had “Cacotexitechnus.” Among — 
the MSS. which I have consulted, Reg. I. | 
the authority of which is very great, Reg. | 
III. IV. Dufresn. I. 11. present “ Cato- | 
texitechnus;” and it is a probable supposi- 
tion, that this was the term which Dalechamp | 
perceived, but that he did not accurately | 
inspect the letters ὁ and ¢. Now certainly | 
there is a remarkable correspondence θ6- 
tween the MSS. of Paus. and Pliny; and 
it is my decided conviction, that Kara- 
τηξίτεχνος is the only true reading, and | 
should be replaced in both authors, though | 
Immanuel Bekker, who found in one of his | 
MSS. Κατατηξίτεχνος, retained as prefer- | 
able the common reading. ‘There cannot 

be any objection to the term, for which I 
contend, on the ground of its not being 
found in any other passage; for we may ask, 
in what otherpassageisKaxiZérey voc found? | 
Instead of regarding an objection so futile, | 
we should rather fix our minds on the im- | 
port of the word, which will be found 
exactly suitable to the sentiments designed 
to be conveyed. The word Kararnéirexvoe, | 
composed of κατατήκω and τέχνη; intimates 
“<a person who weakens and effeminates an 
art,” and thus it was applicable to CaLtr- | 
MACHUS, who was studious of elegance and 
refinement even to excess, and whose pro- | 
ductions failed to exhibit arobust and manly 

vigor. If there is any doubt as to the pro-_ 
priety of the reading, which we have adopted, 

that doubt must be entirely removed by a 

passage of Dionys. Hal. (de Vi Demosth. 

6, 1114. R.) which is furnished by the 
Lexicon ot Schneider, Οὐ γὰρ On τοι 
πλάσται μὲν Kai γραφεῖς ἐν ὕλῃ φϑαρτῇ 
τείροντες πόνους, ὥστε καὶ φλέβια καὶ 
πτίλα καὶ χνοῦς, καὶ τὰ τούτοις ὕμοια εἰς 
ἄκρον ἐξεργάζεσθαι καὶ κατατήκειν εἰς 
ταῦτα τὰς τέχνας. 

II. Sculptor, made the celebrated em- 
bossed work, preserved in the Capitoline | 
Museum, (4. tab. 42.) ‘The various dis- 
cussions of learned men respecting this 
work, scarcely fall within the design of 
this Dictionary. 

CatuipHo I., painter, born in Samos, 
decorated with pictures the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. ‘This circumstance may lead 
us to conclude, that he flourished in the 
fourth age before Christ; unless we con- 
sider, that the paintings were placed in 
this temple, at a long period after its 
erection. The subjects of his productions 
were taken from the Iliad. ‘Thus Paus. 
writes, Καλλιφῶν Σάμιος ἐν ᾿Αρτέμιδος 


7 Respecting the errors made in words, com- 
mencing with a preposition, see Resig. Conject. 
ad Aristoph. 1. Ὁ. 11. ° 
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ἱερῷ τῆς ᾿Ἐφεσίας ἐποίησεν Epi, τὴν 
μάχην γράψας τὴν ἐπὶ ταῖς ναυσὶν ᾿Βλλή- 
νων, (ὅ. 19. 1.) Καὶ ἐν ᾿Αρτέμιδος τῆς 
᾿Εφεσίας (ἱερῷ) Καλλιφῶν ὁ Σάμιος Π|α- 
τρόκλῳ τοῦ ϑώρακος τὰ γύαλα ἁρμοζούσας 
ἔγραψε γυναῖκας. 

II. Painter of a small Greek vase, 
described by Millin, (Peintures, 1. tab. 44.) 
The Inser. is Καλλιφον εποιεσεν. 

Ca.uLisronicus, Theban statuary, noticed 
in the following passage of Paus. : (9, 16,1.) 
Θηβαίοις δὲ μετὰ τοῦ "Appwvog τὸ ἱερὸν 
οἰωνοσκοπεῖόν τε Τειρεσίου καλούμενον, καὶ 
πλησίον Τύχης ἐστὶν ἱερόν" φέρει μὲν δὴ 


| Πλοῦτον παῖδα" ὡς δὲ Θηβαῖοι λέγουσι, χεῖ- 


ραςμὲν τοῦ ἀγάλματος καὶ πρόσωπον Ξιενο- 
φῶν εἰργάσατο᾽ Αϑηναῖος, Κ αλλιστόνικος δὲ 
τὰ λοιπὰ ἐγχώριος. The latter part of the 
statement of Paus. enables us to ascertain 
the age, in which CaLuisTonicus flourished. 
ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟ, the Athenian, of whom he 
speaks as a contemporary of our artist, made 
in connection with CePHisopoTus I. a repre- 
sentation of the city Megalopolis, (Paus. 
8. 30. 5,) which city was founded in Olymp. 
102. 1, B. C. 371. About this period, 
then, CALLISTONICUS must have lived. 
CALLISTRATUS, statuary, country un- 


certain; mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) 


in connection with CaLLIXENUuS and others, 
as one of those who in Olymp. 155, revived 
the art of statuary, which had languished 
and appeared to be almost extinct. He is 


noticed also by Tatian, ( Or. c. Grec. 183.) 


CALLITELES, statuary, who in connection 


with Onatas, formed a statue of Mercury 
carrying a ram, which was dedicated at 


Olympia, by the inhabitants of the city 


_ Pheneus; pupil or sonof OnarTas. (Paus. 


τ: Ὁ). 9.) 

CALLIXENUS, see CALLISTRATUS. 

Catto I., statuary of AX gina; period in 
which this artist flourished, subject of 
dispute among the learned; their opinions 
have differed so widely, that while some 
have referred him to the close of the first 
Messenian War, others have maintained 


_ that he lived about the time of the Battle 


of A. gospotamos. Without minutely ex- 
amining every opinion, which has been 
advanced, I will simply adduce those views, 
which appear to me clear and correct, 
availing myself of the assistance afforded 
by Miiller, (A2ginet. 100.) and by Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 11. Adnot. p. 40.) ΤῸ commence 
with these particulars, which are placed 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt, 
I would observe, that Catto of Agina, 
must be distinguished from Catto of Elis, 
though these artists are strangely confounded 
by Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 78. 2, 74.) 
The former is said by Paus. (7. 18. 6,) to 
have been contemporary with CaNAcHUS 
of Sicyo:—Texpaipoyvrar σφᾶς Kavayou 


| τοῦ Σικυωνίου καὶ τοῦ Αἰγινήτου Κάλλωνος 


οὐ πολλῷ γενέσϑαι τινὶ ἡλικίαν ὑστέρους. 
Now as Canacuus the Sicyonian lived 
about Olymp. 65, or 70, to this period 
CaLLo, according to the statement of 
Paus., must be referred. This decision 
throws light on another passage of Paus., 
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quoted under ANGELIo,—a passage from 
which, in connection with other authori- 
ties, we have inferred, that Direnus 
and ΒΟΥ 15. flourished about Olymp. 50, 
that they were the instructers of ANGELIO 
and ‘Trecrzus, who lived in Olymp. 38, 
and that these last instructed CaLto 
of AXgina, who flourished about Glymp. 
66. I am aware, that some will object 
to me, that I have argued in a circle, by 
endeavouring to establish the 
Cato, from that of ANGELIO and TEc- 
tus, which is equally involved in uncer- 


age of | 


tainty, and then referring to the age of | 


Catto I., to establish that of ANGELIO | 


and Trecraus; but to my mind, the mutual 
consistency of all these dates affords a strong 
evidence of their correctness. We may 
advance, then, to the examination of two 
passages of Paus., the united statements of 
which have tended to involve in confusion, 
the history of the arts in Greece, and have 
in particular, created difficulties in respect 
to the question now before us. The first 
is 4. 14, 2,-λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲϑδ πρῶτα μὲν 
τὴν Ἰϑώμην καϑεῖλον ἐς ἔδαφος" ἔπειτα 
καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς πόλεις ἐπιόντες ὕρουν" 
ἀνέϑεσαν δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ 7 τῶν λαφύρων τῷ 
᾿Αμυκλαίῳ τρίπ οδας χαλκοῦς" ᾿Αφροδίτης 
ἄγαλμά ἐστ ιν ἑστηκὸς ὑπὸ τῷ τρίποδι τῷ 
πρώτῳ, “Apr ἐμιδος δὲ ὑπὸ τῷ δευτέρῳ; 
Κόρης δὲ τῆς Δήμητρος ὑπὸ τῷ τρίτῳ. 
ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ἀνέϑεσαν ἐνταῦϑα. ‘The 
second passage is 3. 18. 5, which presents 
so very striking a resemblance to that just 
adduced, that the author appears to have 
copied in the one, the remarks which he 
had made in the other: Ta δὲ ἐν ᾿Αμύκλαις 
Seac ἄξια, ἀνὴρ πένταϑλός 
στήλης ὄνομα Αἴνητος" τούτου τε οὖν 
ἐστὶν εἰκὼν καὶ τρίποδες χαλκοῖ" τοὺς δὲ 
ἀρχαιοτέρους δεκάτην" τ τοῦ πρὸς Μεσση- 
γίους πολέμου φασὶν εἶν αι" ὑπὸ μὲν δὴ Tp 


‘Aprepuc δὲ ὑπὸ τῷ δευτέρῳ" Γιτιάδα καὶ 
αὐτοὶ τέχνη καὶ τὰ ἐπειρ γασμένα. ὁ τρίτος 
δὲ ἐστιν Αἰγινήτου GOL ene ὑπὸ τούτῳ 
δὲ ἄγαλμα Κόρης τῆς Δήμητρος ἕστηκεν. 
> , Ων Ὧν , Ἢ , 
Ἀρίστανδρος δὲ ἸΤάριος καὶ ἸΤολύκλειτος 
᾿Αργεῖος, ὁ μὲν γυναῖκα ἐποίησεν ἔχουσαν 
, Se 2~O - λύ x DA 
λύραν, Σπάρτην δῆϑεν, Πολύκλειτος δὲ 
᾿Αφροδίτην παρὰ ᾿Αμυκλαίῳ καλουμένην. 
οὗτοι δὲ οἱ τρίποδες μεγέϑει τε ὑπὲρ τοὺς 
ἄλλους εἰσὶ, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς νίκης τῆς ἐν Αἰγὸς 
ποταμοῖς ἀνετέϑησαν. Now it is evident, 
that three kinds of tripods are to be here 
distinguished; those dedicated in acknow- 


the work of ARISTANDER and PoLycLETUS— 
those dedicated by Aunetus, who conquered 
in the five exercises,—and those made of 
the spoils taken in the Messenian War, and 
which were evidently of a more ancient date 
than the second adverted to. The question, 


then, arises, which of these tripods were | 
| πέντε cpus poy καὶ τριάκοντα καὶ διδά. 


made by Guiriapas and ΟΑΤ,)0,---ἴποβο 
which were formed in honor of A‘netus, 
or those which were taken from the spoils 
of Messenia? A comparison of the two 


8 This occurred at the end of the first Messenian 
War, Olymp. 14.1. (Paus. 4. 13. 5.) 
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passages seems to favor the conclusion, 
that Girrapas and Ca to lived in the time 
of the first Messenian War; but such an 
inference is at variance with the facts, that 
Cato of Aigina was the contemporary of 
CaNnacuus, and the pupil of ANGELIO, and 
must involve other inconsistencies, which 
are pointed out by Miiller, ( 4igin. 101. n.) 
To remove these perplexities, Miiller has 
conjectured with his usual sagacity, that in 
the passage first adduced, the whole sen- 
tence, ᾿Αφροδίτης ἄγαλμα ......... AVESETAY 
ἐνταῦϑα, has been erroneously introduced 
from that last cited; and his sentiments 
have on the whole, been adopted by Thiersch, 
(l.¢c.) and by Schorn, (de Siudivs, p. 195.) 
The same conjecture was previously ad- 
vanced by Hirtius, (Amalth. 1,.260.) but 
with the views of this critic, Miiller does 
not seem to have been acquainted. That 
some transcribers had very erroneous con- 
ceptions of the meaning of Paus. 3. 18. ὃ, 
seems evident from the word φασὶν intro- 
duced to express a report only, when the 
subjoined narrative is explicit and positive ; 
and the whole arrangement of words in this 


passage, is such that it cannot be consis- 


tently attributed to Paus., and argues con- 


siderable error on the part of the transcribers. 
Miiller contends also, with great propriety, 
that the clause, Tove δὲ ἀρχαιοτέρους -..... 
εἶναι, occurring in 3. 18. ὅ, should be read 
as in a par enthesis ; so that the words, 


ὑπὸ μὲν δὴ κι. τ. dX. are to be understood 


in immediate relation to the terms τρίποδες 
χαλκοῖ. The adoption of these views of 
Miiller and Thiersch, (for I have advanced 
very few original remarks,) will reconcile 
these passages of Paus. to the decision 
first given, in respect to the age of CaLLo; 
because Paus. must no longer be under- 
stood as stating, that CaLLo and GiTIaDAs 
made the tripods dedicated from the spoils 


πρώτῳ τρίποδι ᾿Αφροδίτης ἄγαλμα éor ἥκει, _of the first Messenian War, but those made 


ledgment of the victory at Aigospotamos, | by Paus.—Od 


in honor of Aw‘netus. In addition to the 
production of CaLLo mentioned in the 
passages just examined, viz. a tripod with a 
figure of Proserpine kept j in a temple at 
Amy cle, there is a second noticed in Paus. 
2. 32. 4. Ἔν δὲ τῇ ᾿Ακροπόλει (Κορίνθου) 
τῆς Σϑενιάδος ναός ἐστιν ᾿Αϑηνᾶς. αὐτὸ 
δὲ εἰργάσατο τῆς ϑεοῦ τὸ ἕόανον Κάλλων 
Αἰγινήτης. To the artist before us, Quintilian 
also refers in 12. 10. ‘ Duriora atque Tu- 
proxima Callo atque Egesias 
(fecerunt,) jam minus rigida Calamis,” &e. 

II. Statuary born in Elis, thus noticed 
πόῤῥω δὲ τοῦ Φενεατῶν 
ἀναϑήματος (ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ) ἄλλο ἐστὶν 
ἄγαλμα, κηρύκιον ” Βρμῆς ἔχων, ἐπίγραμμα 
δὲ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῴ Γλαυκίαν ἀναϑεῖναι γένος 
Ῥηγῖνον, ποιῆσαι δὲ Κάλλωνα ᾿᾽Ἠλεῖον. 
(5. 27. 5. ) ΔΙεσσηνίους τοὺς ἐπὶ τῷ πορθμῷ 
(Σικελικῷ) κατὰ ἔϑος δή τι ἀρχαῖον κατ᾽ 
ἔτος πέμποντας ἐς Ῥηγιον χορὸν παῖδων 


σκαλόν τε ὁμοῦ τῷ χορῷ καὶ ἄνδρα αὐλητὴν 
ἐς ἑορτήν τινα ἐπιχώριον Ῥηγίνων, κατέ- 
haBev αὐτούς ποτε συμφορὰ, μηδένα ὀπίσω 


9 This is the reading adopted by Jacobs and 
Bekker. 
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τῶν ἀποσταλέντων σφίσιν ἀποσωθῆναι, 
ἀλλὰ ἡ ναῦς ἡ ἄγουσα τοὺς παῖδας 
ἠφανίσϑη σὺν αὐτοῖς κατὰ τοῦ βυϑοῦ------ 
τότε δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀπωλείᾳ τῶν παίδων οἱ 
Μεσσήνιοι πένϑος ἦγον, καὶ ἄλλα τέ 
σφισιν ἐς τιμὴν αὐτῶν ἐξευρέϑη; καὶ εἰκόνας 
ἐς Ὀλυμπίαν ἀνέϑεσαν χαλκᾶς, σὺν δὲ 
αὐτοῖς τὸν διδάσκαλον τοῦ χοροῦ καὶ τὸν 
αὐλητήν" τὸ μὲν δὴ ἐπίγραμμα ἐδήλου τὸ 
ἀρχαῖον ἀναϑήματα εἶναι τῶν ἐν πορϑμῷ 
Μεσσηνίων" χρόνῳ δὲ ὕστερον Ἱππίας ὁ 
λεγόμενος ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων γενέσθαι σοφὸς 
τὰ ἐλεγεῖα ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς ἐποίησεν" ἔργα δὲ εἰσιν 
᾿Ηλείου Κάλλωνος αἱ εἰκόνες.(ὅ, 25, 1.) The 


statement of Paus., that Hippiasthe Sophist | 
inscribed verses on the statues made by | 


CaLto, subsequently to their erection, has 
led Thiersch very properly to infer, (Epoch. 
2. Adnot. p. 62.) that Catto of Elis, 
flourished before Olymp. 86, and that he 
was the artist, to whom Pliny refers, 


CaLus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain. Clem. Alex. (Protr. 80. Sylb.) 
Ma) ἀμφιβάλλετε El THY Σεμνῶν “ASHV yoy 
καλουμένων ϑεῶν τὰς μὲν δύο Σκοπᾶς 
ἐποίησεν ἐκ τοῦ καλουμένου λυχνέως λίϑου" 


ἔχουσαι, Πολέμωνα δεικνύναι ἐν τῇ τετάρτῃ 
τῶν πρὸς Τίμαιον. ‘The statues here re- 
ferred to, are noticed by Paus. (1. 28. 6,) 
but without any mention of the artists, 
who made them: Tote δὲ ἀγάλμασιν οὔτε 
τούτοις ἔπεστιν οὐδὲν φοβερὸν, οὔτε Boa 
ἄλλα ἀνάκειται ϑεῶν τῶν ὑπογαίων. Α 
question arises, how it could have occurred, 
that Polemo states that there were three 
statues, but that Phylarchus, referred to by 
the Schol. Soph. Oed. C. 39, mentions 
only two: Φύλαρχός φησι δύο αὐτὰς εἶναι, 
τὰ δὲ ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν ἀγάλματα δύο. ἸΤολέμων 
δὲ τρεῖς αὐτάς φησι. ‘The only explanation 
of this seeming inconsistency, which occurs 
to my mind, is%his, that Phylarchus lived 
previously to the time of Polemo and 
CA.us, and thus saw only the two statues 
made by Scopas, and not that which was 
afterwards added by Catus. According to 
this hypothesis, the last-named artist must 
have lived after Olymp. 106.—The circum- 
stance, that the ‘Tragic poets invariably 
speak of three Furies, does not at all inter- 
fere with the opinion, which I have advanced ; 
for the poets were influenced in their de- 
scriptions, not by the works of art which 
existed, but by the mythology of the times; 
and if they had any respect to the statues of 
the characters, whom they described, there 
were doubtless far more ancient statues of 
the Furies, as of other Deities, than those 
in question. We conceive, then, that the 
order, in which the artists and writers 
here adverted to lived, was the follow- 
img,— Scoras,— PuyLarcuus,—CaLus,— 
PotEemo: and if the Phylarchus, who is 
mentioned by the Schol. Soph., was the 
historian of that name, who acquired con- 
siderable reputation, Caius must have 
exercised his art at a later period than B. C. 
220, for at this time, it is well known, that 
Phylarchus flourished. 


| 


᾿ country uncertain. 


CAN 


CALYNTHUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
contemporary with Onatas. Paus.10. 13. 5. 
Ταραντῖνοι δὲ καὶ ἄλλην δεκάτην ἐς Δελ- 
φοὺς ἀπὸ βαρβάρων Πευκετίων ἀπέστειλαν" 


A ? ~ ~ 
| TEXYN μὲν τὰ ἀναϑήματα Ovara τοῦ 
| Αἰγινήτου καὶ KadtySou τε ἑστήκασιν 


ἔργα, εἰκόνες δὲ καὶ πεζῶν καὶ ἱππέων. 

Catypso, cultivated painting, age and 
Pliny says of her, (35. 
11. 40,) “ Pinxit senem et prestigiatorem 
Theodorum.” 

CanacHus. This name, when applied 
to only one artist, has caused great perplexity 
in reconciling the statements of Classical 
authors ; nor is there any other name, which 
has occasioned greater difficulties, since the 
inquiries of critics have been directed to the 
lives of Grecian artists. It is certain that 
Canacuus formed the statue of Apollo 
Philesius, which must have been made be- 


| fore Olymp. 75.; it is equally evident, that 
(34. 8. 19,) as having lived in Olymp. 87. | 


Canacuus lived in Olymp. 95.; and if, 
therefore, we conceive that there existed 


᾿ only one artist of this name, he must have 


_been engaged in his profession, during a 


| 


| 


period of 80 years. Many other difficulties 


| attaching to this opinion, have been clearly 
Κάλως δὲ, ἣν μέσην αὐταῖν ἱστοροῦνται 
| 44.) and after his learned and elaborate 


stated by Thiersch, (Epoch. 2. Adnot. 858. - 


remarks, it is unnecessary for me to enu- 
merate them. The opinion adopted by 
Thiersch, to remove the perplexities of this 
subject, is that which had been briefly stated 
by Schorn, (de Stud. Artif. Grec. 199,) 
that there were two CaNnacut, both natives 


| of Sicyo, and probably related to each cther 
| as grandfather and grandson. 
15 embraced by Odofr. Muiller, (Kunstblatt. 


This opinion 


1821. nr. 16.) and by Béckh, ( Corp. Inser. 
Gr. 1. 39.) and it is strange, that a theory 
supported by authorities so powerful, has 
been passed over in entire silence, by Henry 
Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 74.) I shall en- 
deavour to collect and arrange those state- 
ments of ancient writers, which apply to 
each of these artists; and the particulars, 
which will be brought forward, will shew 


| with the greatest clearness, that though the 


ancients neglected expressly to distinguish 


| two individuals named Canacuus, such a 


distinction requires to be received. 

II. The elder CANacHuUs was a native 
of Sicyo, son of CLea@ras; had a brother 
named ARISTOCLES, who nearly equalled 
him in reputation as an artist. (Paus. 6. 9. 1. 
See also the article Aristocles.) He was 
associated with this brotherand AGELADAS, 
in constructing the Three Muses, which are 


| referred to at the end of the article Ageladas. 


Now as the elder AcrLapas lived about 
Olymp. 70, we must consider this to have 
been the age of CanacHus,—a conclusion 
supported by other evidence. The best and 
most celebrated production of this artist, 
was a brazen colossal statue of Apollo 
Philesius, (Plin. 34. 8. 19. Paus. 2. 10. 4, 
10. 10. 2.) This statue has been excellentiy 
noticed by Miiller, (1. c.) and some of his 
remarks may be here appropriately intro- 
duced. It stood in the temple at Didyma 


i near Miletus, until the return of Xerxes 
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from his expedition against Greece,( Olymp. 
75. 2.) when it was removed by this 
monarch to Ecbatana, (Paus. 1. 16. 3, 8. 
46. 2,) but was afterwards restored by 
Seleucus Nicator. Thus, then, it is cer- 
tain, that this statue was made before 
Olymp. 75. 2, and it is likewise evident, 
as Miiller has with great penetration ob- 
served, that it could not have been made 
before Olymp. 71. 3, because in this year 
Miletus was taken and destroyed by Darius, 
(Herod. 6. 18,) and it cannot be supposed, 
that such a work as the colossal statue of 
Apollo Philesius, if it then existed, should 
escape the common ruin, in which tne city 
and the surrounding district were involved. 
Miiller rightly infers, therefore, that Cana- 
CHUS was engaged in forming this statue 
about Olymp. 73.—In addition to this pro- 
duction, and that of the Three Muses, before 
noticed, CANAcHUS made some _ brazen 
figures of boys riding on horseback, and a 
statue of Venus, placed in a temple at 
Corinth, thus noticed by Paus., 2. 10. 4. 
To μὲν δὴ ἄγαλμα καϑήμενον Kavayoc 
Σικυώνιος ἐποίησε, ὅς καὶ τὸν ἐν Διδύμοις 
τοῖς Μιλησίων καὶ Θηβαίοις τὸν Ἰσμήνιον 
εἰργάσατο ᾿Απόλλωνα" πεποίηται δὲ ἔκ τε 
χρυσοῦ καὶ ἐλέφαντος φέρουσα ἐπὶ τῇ 
κεφαλῇ πόλον, τῶν χειρῶν δὲ ἔχει τῇ μὲν 
μήκωνα, τῇ δὲ ἑτέρᾳ μῆλον. He formed 
also a statue of Apollo Ismenius, referred to 
in the passage just cited, which was kept 
in the temple of this deity near Thebes. 
See also Paus. 9. 10. 2. Τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα 
( Απόλλωνος) μεγέϑει TE ἷσόν ἐστι τῷ ἐν 
Βραγχίδαις, καὶ τὸ εἶδος οὐδὲν διαφόρως 
ἔχων" boric δὲ τῶν ἀγαλμάτων τούτων τὸ 
ἕτερον εἶδε καὶ τὸν εἰργασμένον ἐπύϑετο, 
οὐ μεγάλη οἱ σοφία καὶ τὸ ἕτερον ϑεασαμένῳ 
Κανάχου ποίημα ὃν ἐπίστασϑαι. διαφέρουσι 
δὲ τοσόνδε: ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐν Βραγχίδαις 
χαλκοῦ, ὁ δὲ ᾿Ισμήνιός ἐστι κέδρου: An 
argument derived from the age of Catto 1. 
may be urged in support of the opinion, 
that CAnacuuS flourished about Olymp. 75. ; 
but I forbear to enter on it, lest I should 
appear to reason circuitously. It is uncer- 
tain whether we should apply to this artist, 
or to the younger Canacuus, the words of 
Pliny 36. 5. 4. “Invenio et Canachum, 
laudatum inter statuarios,fecisse marmorea.” 
The remark of Cicero quoted under Calamis, 
is evidently designed to relate to the artist 
before us. 

11. The younger CanacHus was a 
Sicyonian, and probably a grandson of the 
artist just noticed; instructed in the art of 
statuary by Potycietus of Argos, (αι. 
6. 13. 4.;) in connection with Patroc es, 
made the brazen statues of Epicyridas and 
Epeonicas, two Spartans engaged in the 
battle of AX.gospotamos, in Olymp. 93. 4. 
(Paus. 10. 9. 4,) and cast also in brass 
the figure of Bycellus, the first of the 
Sicyonian youths, who conquered in a 
pugilistic combat. (Paus. 1. 6.) To this 
artist Pliny refers, 34. 8. 19, placing him 
with NaucypEs, Patroc.irEs, and D1no- 
MENES, as having flourished in Olymp. 95. 

CANTHARUS, statuary and engraver on 
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silver, born at Sicyo; mentioned by Pliny, 
(34. 8. 19,) among those artists, who 
attained considerable proficiency, but who 
was not particularly distinguished by any 
production ; son of ALExis, pupil of Eury- 
CHIDES, (Paus. 6. 3. 3.) and as the last- 
named artist flourished in Olymp. 120, 
(Plin. l. c.) we must refer CANTHARUS to 
about Olymp. 128. His attention appears 
to have been directed in particular, to the 
statues of combatants in the Public Games. 
(Paus. 6. 3. 3, 6. 17. 5.) 

CARMANIDES, painter of considerable 
ability, pupil of EupHranor, (Plin. 35. 
11. 40.) 

Carpio, architect, in connection with 
Icrinus wrote a treatise on the temple 
Parthenon, in the construction of which he 
appears to have assisted. ( Vitruv. Pref. 
7.19 

CaRPUS, engraver on precious stones; 
name frequently occurs on gems still extant. 
( Winckelm. Descr. Des Pierres Gravées, 
n. 1456, Gori Gemm. Etrusc. T. 2. pl. 6, 
Bracci 1, 250, Raspe nr. 6019.) 

CENCHRAMIS, Statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) as one of those, who 
excelled in representing comedians, and 
combatants at the Public Games. 

CEPHIS, statuary noticed by Pliny, in 
the same manner as CENCHRAMIS. 

CEPHISIAS, sculptor mentioned in an 
Inscr. found at Tanagra, and given by 
Rose, Inscr. Vetust. 308. 


Εἰκόνα τήνδε ἀνέϑηκε, (Rose ἀνεϑηκα,) 
Φορυστὰς παῖς ᾿Οτρίακος; 
Κήρυξ κινήσας καλὸν ἄγωνα Διὸς, 
ΓΑλλους TE ἀϑλοφόρους πτανοῖς ποσὶν 
εἷλον ἄγωνας, 
EvdABov δὲ πάτρας ἄστυ καλὸν 
στεφανῶ. 
Καφίσιας ἐπόεισε. 


Crpnisoporus I., painter mentioned by 
Pliny, (35. 9. 36,) as having lived, together 
with the younger AcLaorno, and Evenor 
father of Parruastus, about Olymp. 90. 
Pliny says of all these painters, that they 
became illustrious, but were not so eminent 
as to require lengthened notice. It is 
worthy of mention, that all the Paris MSS. 
exhibit ‘ Cephissodorus ;” but the propriety 
of writing the word with a single s will be 
shewn under Cephisodotus. 

II. Seulptor, who in connection with 
ZEscuramus, formed some carved work, 
which is described by Montfaucon, (Antiq. 
Illustr. T. 3. pl. 158.) 

Crernisopotus. 7100 artists of this 
name are expressly mentioned by Pliny, 
34. 8. 12. but before we trace their history 
and productions, we must discuss the pro- 
priety of the reading “ mM as 
opposed to that which Junius adopts, 
«ς Cephissodorus.” The passage of Pliny 
is as follows:— Cephisodoti duo fuere: 
prioris est Mercurius, Liberum patrem in 
infantia nutriens; fecit et concionantem, 
manu elata; persona in incerto est.” The 
term “ Cephisodoti” which I have adopted, 
is the reading of Reg. I. ; and the propriety 
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of using only one s, is established by Jacobs, 
ad Anthol. Palat. 886. (In regard to the 
repetition of this letter, see also Boissonade 
ad Nicet. Eugen. p. 214.) In Codd. Reg. 
III. IV., Dufresn. I. II. Polling. we 
have “ Cephissodoti;” whilst in Reg. II. 
Colbert., there is an extensive omission. 
The time in which each of these artists 
appeared, is accurately stated by Pliny; 
the former flourished in Olymp. 102, in 
connection with the elder PoLycLes, 
Lerocuares, and Hyparoporus; and the 
latter in Olymp. 120, (according to several 
MSS.121,)in connection with EutycuipDEs, 
Eutuycrates, and other artists. In the 
passages, from which these statements are 
deduced, MSS. considerably vary. In the 
former, Reg. I. III. IV. Dufresn. I. II., 
and Polling. have ‘‘ Cephissodotus ;” Reg. II. 
has “cepis sicotus;” and Colbert. has 
“ cepis sicrotus ;” but even these corrupted 
readings, decidedly support the word “ Ce- 
phisodotus,” in preference to “ Cephisodorus.” 
The latter passage is erroneously exhibited 
in every MS. copy of Pliny now extant; 
but the corruptions of MSS., in this place 
also, lead us to the conclusion just stated. 


In Reg. I. we find “ thepis sicrotus;” in | 
woman of Attica. Plut. Phoc. 19. Τῶν δὲ 


Reg. II. “cepis sicotus ;” in Dufresn. I. 11. 
Reg. IV. Polling. “ chepis. Sicrotus;” in 
Colbert. “ cepis, sicrotus ;” andin Reg. ITI. 
“< chephis, Sicrotus.” The various readings, 
which ancient editions present, and which are 
stated by Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 90,) 
I have omitted, conceiving that the MSS. 


Our attention is now required to the cir- 
cumstance, that Pausanias, whenever he 
introduces either of the artists before us, 
invariably adopts the form “ Cephisodotus,” 
and not ““ Cephisodorus;” and this fact 
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tigation, in ascertaining the name of these 
artists: 34. 8. 19, “ Cephisodorus fecit 
Minervam mirabilem.” Reg. I. exhibits 
this reading; but Dufresn. I. has “ cephis 
ysidorus,”—Colbert. “cephis hisidorus.”— 
Reg. II. a MS. certainly not of the highest 
authority, has “‘ Cephissodotus.” The fre- 
quent inaccuracies of this last MS. are not, 
however, in proof of the impropriety of 
this particular term; for it certainly must 
retain some vestiges of the ancient and 
correct text. 

Having thus critically investigated the 
name of the artists before us, we must 
proceed to an enumeration of those par- 
ticulars respecting them, which are stated 
by ancient writers; but on many questions 
involved, we shall confess our ignorance, 
rather than have recourse to groundless 
conjectures. 

I. The elder Crruisopotus, flourished 
about Olymp. 102, B. C. 372, an Athenian. 
This may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that the first wife of Phocio, whose 
public life was terminated by poison, 
Olymp. 115. 4, B. C. 317, was a sister of 
CEPHIsopotTus; and no Athenian citizen 
Was permitted to marry any other than a 


γυναικῶν ἃς ἔγημε, περὶ τῆς προτέρας 


| οὐδὲν ἱστορεῖται, πλὴν OTL Κηφισόδοτος 


ἣν ὁ πλάστης, ἀδελφὸς αὐτῆς. To this 
artist we must apply the words of Paus. 
8. 30. 5, who after speaking of the portico 


of the city of Megalopolis, founded in 
afford sufficient data for our decisions. © 


powerfully confirms the opinions, which > 


have been advanced, in respect to the 
several passages of Pliny discussed. It is 


worthy of remark, also, that in Greek | 


MSS. the terms Κηφισόδοτος and Κηφι- 
σύόδωρος are frequently confounded; see 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. Ol. 105. 3. p. 114. 
This circumstance may throw some light 
on Pliny 36. 5. 4.  “ Praxitelis filium 
Cephisodorum.” Cod. Pint. supports this 
reading; in Reg. I. the last syllable of the 
word is wanting, and thus we are deprived 


of the very important evidence of this MS.; | 


Reg. IT. and Colbert. have “ ephissodonus,” 
and Dufresn. I. ‘“ ephisodone,” but these 
readings are glaringly inconsistent, and 
searcely merit our attention. Thiersch has 
adopted “ Cephissodotus,”—a reading which 
approximates to the truth, but in the choice 
of which he was influenced rather by inter- 
nal, than by external arguments. But even 
external evidence is not wholly wanting to us. 
- In Pseudo-Plut. / Vit. X. Oratt. 843.—4, 
258. W.) mention is made of CEPHISODOTUS, 
son of PRAXITELES, who in connection with 
his brother Timarcuus, made wooden busts 
of Lycurgus the Athenian; and this testi- 
mony settles the true reading of the passage 
of Pliny under notice. There is one other 
remark of Pliny, which requires our inves- 
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Olymp. 102. 2, adds, Ταύτης τῆς στοᾶς 
ἐστὶν ἐγγυτάτω we πρὸς ἥλιον ἀνίσχοντα 
ἱερὸν Σωτῆρος ἐπίκλησιν Διός" κεκόσμηται 
δὲ πέριξ κίοσι, καϑεζομένῳ δὲ τῷ Διὶ ἐν 
θρόνῳ παρεστήκασι τῇ μὲν ἡ Μεγάλη 
πόλις, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ δὲ ᾿Αρτέμιδος Σωτείρας 
ἄγαλμα" ταῦτα μὲν λίϑου τοῦ Πεντελησίου 
᾿Αϑηναῖος Κηφισόδοτος καὶ Ξενοφῶν εἰργά- 
σαντο. The reason of ascribing the produc- 
tion here mentioned, to this CEPHISODOTUS, 
and not to the younger artist of this name, 
is this, that in all probability, the citizens 
of Megalopolis erected a temple and statue 
to Jupiter the Preserver, soon after the 
building of their city. We know also, 
that the artist before us, made a statue of 
Mercury nourishing Bacchus, when an infant, 
and one of a public speaker, in the act of 
delivering an oration, though it is uncer- 
tain whom it is designed to represent. 
(Pliny, 34. 8. 19.) 

The younger CEPHisoDOTUS was 
also a statuary, though he devoted his 
attention also to painting, and to sculpture 
in general; flourished about Olymp. 120, 
or according to some MSS., in 121, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19;) the son of PRAXITELES 
who lived in Olymp. 104, and the brother 
of Trmarcuus, (see Pseudo-Plut. before 
referred to,) though this last circumstance 
appears to have been unknown to Pliny. 
An important fact respecting him is men- 
tioned by Pseudo-Plutarch, that in con- 
nection with Timarcuus, he made and 
painted wooden busts of Lycurgus the 
Athenian, and of his sons Abro, Lycurgus, 
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and Lycophro, which were dedicated by 
the Athenians, in the Erectheum at Athens. 
Now Lycurgus died in Olymp. 114. 2, 
B. C. 323, (see Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
ad ἢ. a. 147.) and a statue was decreed 
to him in Olymp. 118. 2. B. C. 307, 
(Clinton, 155.) Thus: the statements of 
Pliny are found to accord with those of 
Pseudo-Plut., especially if we remember, 
that not only was there a bust of Lycurgus, 
but also busts of his sons. This artist 
made likewise some statues of philosophers, 
(Pliny 1. c.) and of certain prostitutes, 
( Tatian, Adv. Gr. 52. p. 114. Worth.) 
That the younger CepHisopotus was the 
author of these works, is evident from the 
fact, that Tatian associates him in making 
them, with Euruycratrs, who is men- 
tioned by Pliny, as his contemporary, in 
Olymp. 120. 

There are other works, respecting which 
it is uncertain, to which of these two artists 
they are to be ascribed; but if a conjecture 
may be allowed, they should probably be 
assigned to the elder, as being decidedly 
the more skilful and illustrious of the two. 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) mentions an admirable 
statue of Minerva, fixed in the harbour of 
Athens, and an Altar in the temple of 
Jupiter the Preserver, in the same harbour; 
and he pronounces the latter an almost 
incomparable production. Pausanias also 
writes, (9. 16. 1,) Οὗτος (Κηφισόδοτος) τῆς 
Εἰρήνης τὸ ἄγαλμα ᾿Αϑηναίοις Πλοῦτον 
ἔχουσαν πεποίηκεν. In another passage, 
(9. 30. 1,) che writer last quoted, mentions 


the figures of Mine Muses, and again of | 


three others, carved by Cepuisopotus, and 
seen by him at Helico; but he has omitted 
to mention the substance, of which they 
were formed. The reason for assigning 


these productions, at the least, to the elder | 
CEPHISODOTUS, will be stated in the article | 
Strongylio. See also the articles Praviteles J. | 


and Zimarchus. 

CHZREAS, statuary of whom Pliny states, 
(34. ὃ, 19,) “ Chereas Alexandrum Ma- 
gnum et Philippum ejus fecit.” Another 
person of this name, is mentioned with the 
epithet χρυσοτέκτων, by Lucian, Lexiph. 


994. Wetst. 


CH2ZREMO, engraver of aprecious stone, | 


described by Winckelm., Descr. τι. 238. 

CHAREPHANES, painter, age and country 
uncertain; noticed by Plutarch, (de Aud. 
Pott. p. 18. B.) Τράφουσι καὶ πράξεις 
ἀτόπους ἔνιοι, καϑάπερ---Χαιρεφάνης ἀκο- 
λάστους ὁμιλίας γυναικῶν πρὸς ἄνδρας. 
Wyttenbach, (Animad. 200,) conjectures 
that this name is a corruption of Nico. 
PHANES; and the opinion has considerable 
probability. 

CHALCOSTHENES, statuary, country and 
age undetermined. Pliny states, (34. 8. 19,) 
that he made statues of Comedians and 
Combatants at the Public Games. Tome 
it appears, that the CHALCOSTHENES men- 
tioned in Phny 35. 12. 45, as a maker of 
earthen vessels at Athens, and from whom 
that part of the city, in which he carried 
on his trade, was termed ‘“ Ceramicus,” 
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was a different person from the statuary. 
We have not indeed any certain informa- 
tion as to the age, in which either appeared ; 
but the name “ Ceramicus” was probably 
of far earlier origin than the formation of 
the statues of Comedians. Nor is it pro- 
bable, that the same individual was engaged 
in making earthen-ware utensils, and in 
forming polished brazen statues; and the 
words of Pliny warrant the conclusion, 
that CHALCOSTHENES the potter had no 
other occupation. 

CHARES, statuary born at Lindus, in the 
island of Rhodes ; instructed by Lysiprus, 
who appears to have regarded him with 
greater affection than any other of his 
pupils. We find in Auct. ad Herenn. 4. 6. 
« Chares a Lysippo statuas facere non isto 
modo didicit, ut Lysippus caput ostenderet 
Myronis, brachia Praxitelis, pectus Poly- 
cleti, sed omnia coram magistrum facientem 
videbat, ceterorum opera vel sua sponte 
considerare poterat.” Pliny (34. 7. 18.) 
and Strabo (14. p. 652,) both mention him 
as a native of Lindus, while they speak of 
a colossal statue of the God Sol, made by 
him. The latter writer says, Τὸν τοῦ 
Ἡλίου κολοσσόν φησιν ὁ ποιήσας τὸ ἰαμ- 
βεῖον, ὅτι 


— - ἑπτάκις δέκα 
Χάρης ἐποίει πηχέων ὁ Λίνδιος. 


Thus in the same poem occurring in Anthol. 
Planud. 4. 82, (Anthol. Palat. 2, 648,) 
where it is ascribed to Simonides, we 
must substitute Χάρης for Λάχης. (See 
Jacobs, 3, 847.) It does not fall within 
the design of this article, to trace the his- 
tory of this colossal statue; and we. pass 
on to quote the words of Pliny, in the 
passage referred to. ‘ Habent in Capitolio 
admirationem et capita duo, que P. Len- 
tulus Consul dicavit; alterum a Charete 
supra dicto factum; alterum fecit Decius, 
comparatione in tantum victus, utartificium 
minime probabilis artificis videatur.” In 
this sentence it seems absolutely requisite 
to substitute ‘ improbabilis” for the affir- 
mative ‘ probabilis,” though in opposition 
to the united testimony of MSS. The 
syllable tim may have been easily lost in — 
the preceding word “ minime;” and the 

alteration is obviously required by the 
sense. ‘This opinion is advanced also by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 94,) though 


I was unacquainted with his views, when I 


adopted it. 

CuARITO, painter, embellished a Greek 
vase, described by Millingen, (Peintures— 
de la Collection de Coghill. tab. 11.) 

CHARMADAS, painter, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny (35. 8. 34,) 
among the most ancient of those, who 
painted with only one color. A hasty and 
inconsiderate perusal of this passage, has 
led Henry Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gir. 1, 39,) 
to refer to CHARMADAS the remarks, which 
Pliny makes respecting Eumarus. ‘The 
name of the artist is given as above, 
according to the testimony of Durandus, 
in Edit. J.; and though it is variously 
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corrupted in MSS., all their readings 
sanction the adoption of “ Charmadas,” in 
preference to the term ‘“* Charmas,” chosen 
by Junius. 

Cuarras, Spartan statuary, who in con- 
nection with Syapras, one of his fellow- 
citizens, instructed Eucurrus of Corinth, 
in the art of modelling. The celebrated 
Pyruacoras of Rhegium, was the fourth 
from CHaRTAS and Syapras, (to adopt a 
Greek mode of expression,) in the line of 
tuition; but this circumstance is insufficient 
to lead to any distinct and certain inference 
as to the time, in which they flourished. 
The most probable conclusion, which it 
suggests, according to the course of remark 
adopted in the article Euchir II., is that 
embraced by Odofr. Miiller, (Dor. I1. 494,) 
that they lived in Olymp. 59. 

CHERSIPHRO, architect of Cnosus, (Pliny 
7. 37. 38, Vitruv. Pref. 7, 16. coll. s. 12.) 
sometimes termed erroneously Ctesipho. 
In connection with his son METAGENES, 
he built, or at the least, began to build, 
the first temple of the Ephesian Diana, in 
the Ionic style, (Strabo XIV. p. 640. c.) 
which was afterwards burnt by Herostratus. 
The narrative of Paus. respecting this 
edifice, contains some strange and incon- 
sistent statements; because he obviously 
confounds some more ancient building with 
that, which was reared by CHERSIPHRO; 
and Pliny, likewise, (36. 14. 21,) has fallen 
into a very great error, in mentioning the 
temple built by CurrsipHro, as the last 
and most celebrated temple erected at 
Eiphesus to Diana. Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. 
Adnot. 37,) has rightly inferred from the 
statement of Diog. L. (II. 9, Aristipp. 19,) 
that THroporus the Samian, brother of 
Ruacus, strengthened with rows of burnt 
wood, the foundation of this temple, that 
CuHERSIPHRO lived near the first Olympiad. 

CuiMarvs, statuary, lived about the 
time of Tiberius; mentioned in an Jnscr. 
ap. Donat. Suppl. Inscr. ad Nov. Thes. 
Murat. 2, 210. “ Germanico Ti. Czsaris 
F. Divi Augusti N. C. Julius Chimarus 
idem statuas et ediculam effecit, sedes 
marmoreas posuit.” 

(πιο, Corinthian artist, enumerated by 
Vitruv. Proem. libri III. s. 2, among those 
who failed to attain eminence, not from a 
want of industry or ability, but through the 
unfavorable influence of circumstances. 
See Junius, Catal. Artif. 

Curonis, Corinthian statuary, made the 
statues of Minerva and Diana, which 
formed a part of the large present dedicated 
by the Phocians at Delphi, (Paus.10.13.4. ) 
Now as Paus. states, that in the war, 
which this present commemorated, Tellias, 
a prophet of Elis, led the Thessalians 
agaimst the Phocians, (coll. 10. 1. 4,) it 
is very probable, that Curonis flourished 
shortly before the expeditions of Darius 
and Xerxes against Greece. The wars 
between the Phocians and Thessalians, 
τ have been noticed under Ageladas; and to 
the observations there offered the reader 
is referred. Those who ascribed another 
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performance, which was really the work 
of Myro, to this artist, are refuted by 
Paus. 6. 13. 1. 

CuirisopHus, Cretan statuary, respect- 
ing whose age and whose instructer, Paus. 
states, (8. 53. 3,) that he had been unable 
to ascertain any thing satisfactory ; made a 
gilt statue of Apollo, by the side of which 
a statue of the artist himself was placed. 
Béckh supposes, (Corp. Inscr. 1. p. 19,) 
that this artist was not of a very early 
date; but this supposition does not rest on 
any authority, as Paus. does not state, that 
CHIRISOPHUS made the statue of himself. 
To me the very name of the artist, when 
compared with many similar ones, seems 
to favor the opinion of his great antiquity. 
See Hermann, (Ueber H. Prof. Béckh’s 
Behandlung der Griech. Inschriften, 204. ) 

CUHRYSOTHEMIS, statuary of Argos, in 
connection with EuTELIDAS, one of his 
fellow-citizens, made statues of Demaratus, 
and his son 'Theopompus, two combatants 
at the Public Games, (Paus. 6. 10. 2.) 
Demaratus triumphed in Olymp. 65 and 66, 
so that the artists in question must be re- 
ferred to this period. Paus. gives the 
Inser. carved on their statues, from which 
it appears, that each of the artists professed 
to have been instructed in statuary by his 
ancestors. 

Cimo I., painter born at Cleone, greatly 
advanced the art of painting from the com- 
paratively rude state, in which he received 
it, and who lived after Eumarus the Athe- 
nian, on whose discoveries he improved. 
An important passage respecting him is 
Pliny 35. 8. 34, which I will cite, correct- 
ing the reading according to Reg. I. “ Hic 
(Cimo) catagrapha invenit, hoc est, obli- 
quas imagines, et varie formare vultus 
respicientes, suspicientes vel despicientes, 
articulis membra Gistinxit, venas protulit, 
preterque in veste rugas, et sinus invenit.” 
To this Crmo must be referred the remarks 
of dlian, (V. H. 8. 8.) in which passage 
all critics have agreed to substitute Κίμων 
for Κόνων.---Κίμων ὁ Κλεωγαῖος ἐξειργά-- 
σατό φασι τὴν τέχνην τὴν γραφικὴν, ὑπο- 
φυομένην ἔτι καὶ ἀτεχνῶς ὑπὸ τῶν πρὸ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀπείρως ἐκτελουμένην καὶ τρόπον 
τινὰ ἐν σπαργάνοις καὶ γάλαξιν οὖσαν" 
διὰ ταῦτά τοι καὶ μισϑοὺς τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ 
ἔλαβεν ἁδροτέρους. ‘This artist is twice 
mentioned by Simonides, in Anthol. Palat. 
9. 758, and in Append. 2, 648. (Anth. 
Planud. 4. 6.84.) but these passages throw 
no lght on his talents cr productions. 
Among the moderns, Séttiger, (Arch. 
Pict. 1, 235.) has written largely respecting 
him; and he is the first critic, who has 
advanced an opinion respecting the age, in 
which Crmo flourished. He argues from 
the statement of Simonides, that one of 
the folding-doors of a temple not men- 
tioned, was painted by Cro, and the cor- 
responding one by Dionysius, whom he 
contends we must understand to have been 
Dionysius of Colopho,—that these two 
artists lived at the same period, and that as 
Dionysius was contemporary with Pory- 
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GNOTUS, they must be referred to Olymp. 80. 
The correctness of these sentiments I will 
not absolutely deny; but to me it appears 
doubtful, whether Cruo, who is mentioned 
as a good artist, but as one who appeared, 
when painting had made comparatively little 
progress, can be consistently held to have 
been a contemporary of PoLyGNortus, es- 
pecially as we are told, that Dionysius 
attempted to imitate several of the paintings 
of Potycnotus. The name of Dionysius, 
likewise, is so common, that no necessity 
exists for our understanding the statement 
of Simonides, in relation to the native of 
Colopho. 

II. A distinguished sculptor, or engraver 
of cups, see Athen. XI. p. 781. e. T. 4. 
p- 212. Schw., and the remarks of critics 
on the passage. 

111. A person of this name is mentioned 
on several Syracusan Coins, either the 
whole name being given, or the contraction 
KIM. or the single letter K. Richard 
Payne Knight, in one of his Dissertations, 
(Archeol. 19, 369.) which was introduced 
to my notice by Henry Hase, an antiquary 
of Dresden, advances the opinion, that this 
individual was a coiner. 

CLEANTHES, Corinthian painter, whom 
some state to have been the inventor of 
drawing in outline. (Pliny 35. 3. 5.) 
Athenagoras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. 
Dech.) mentions him among the first, who 
practised this branch of the art. Strabo 
(VIII. p. 343.) relates of him, that in 
connection with ARrgrco the Corinthian, 
he adorned with paintings, the temple of 
Diana Alphionia. We learn from Atheneus, 
VIII. 346, that he made a painting of the 
capture of Troy, and one of the birth of 
Minerva; and in the latter of these pictures, 
there was a representation of Neptune in 
the act of offering a tunny-fish to Jupiter, 
while in the pains of parturition. 

CLEARCHUS, statuary of Rhegium, tutor 
of PyrHacoras of Rhegium, about Olymp. 
68. (see Pythagoras.) It was considered 
that this artist was instructed by Eucurr 
of Corinth, (Paus. 6. 4. 2,) but there is 
some uncertainty whether he was imme- 
diately taught by him, as it is certain that 
Evucuir lived very long before Pytuaco- 
rAS. This subject is briefly adverted to 
in the articles Chartas and Euchir 11. 

Ciro L., statuary of Sicyo, thus noticed 
by Paus. 5. 17. 1. Κλέωνος Σικυωνίου 
διδάσκαλος, bvopa’ Ἀντιφάνης, ἐκ φοιτήσεως 
ἹΤερικλείτου: Πολυκλείτου δὲ ἣν τοῦ ᾿Αρ- 
γείου μαϑητὴς ὁ ἸΠερίκλειτος. The age of 
this artist can be thus far ascertained, that 
he exercised his art in Olymp. 98. B. C. 388, 
and in Olymp. 100. B. C. 380. (compare 
Paus. 5. 21. 2. with 6.1.2.) Pliny states, 
(34. 8. 19,) that he made statues of the 
Philosophers with great success; and we | 
learn from Paus., that he made also a 
brazen statue of Venus, (5. 17. 1,) and two 
statues of Jupiter, out of money exacted 
for fines, (5. 21. 2.) He appears, how- 
ever, to have directed his attention chiefl 
to the statues of Combatants at the Public 
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Games, since Paus. mentions the following 
ones as made by him:—that of Alcetus the 
Arcadian, (6. 9. 1,) Damocritus or Crito- 
damus, (6. 8. 3,) Dinolochus the Elean, 
brother of Troilus, who conquered in 
Olymp. 102. (6. 1. 2,) Hysmo the Elean, 
(6. 3. 4,) and Lycinus of Herza,(6. 10. in fin. } 

II. Painter, mentioned by Pliny 35. 11. 40, 
as having made a portrait of Cadmus. 
Cod. Voss. and Reg. I. exhibit in this 
passage the true reading, ‘‘ CleonCadmo ;” 
the other MSS. are remarkably corrupted. 

111. Engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracci, pl. 47. 

Ciree@ras I., statuary; if not a native of 
Sicyo, at least exercised his art in that 
city; father and tutor of the younger Απι- 
STOCLES of Sicyo, and the son, as I have 
endeavored to shew in the article Arzstocles, 
of the elder AristocLes the Cydonian ; 
flourished about Olymp. 61. Some of his | 
productions are noticed in the following 
remark of Paus. 1. 24. 3. Κράνος ἐστὶν 
ἐπικείμενος ἀνὴρ KXeoirov, καὶ ot τοὺς 
ὄνυχας ἀργυροὺς ἐνεποίησεν ὁ Κλεοίτας. 
This artist improved also the form of the 
starting-place at Olympia, as we learn from 
Paus. 6. 20. 7, and from the Inscr. on the 
base of a statue made by him, which was 
fixed at Athens. Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. 
Adnot. 83,) has amply and with great 
learning written respecting this artist; and 
to his remarks the reader is referred. The 
opinion of Béckh, that CLe@ras assisted 
Purptas in forming the statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, is noticed under the art. Aristocles. 

II. Painter, adverted to in the article 
Ludius. 

CLEOMENES. Several artists of this name 
appear to have existed; for though Pliny, 
(36. 5. 4.) mentions only one, yet the name 
is of very frequent occurrence in ancient 
Inscriptions. 'These various artists have 
been noticed at length by Visconti, in a 
Dissertation translated by Jacobs, (Nov. 
Biblioth. Liter. Eleg. 68. p. 1—28,) and by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. III. Adnot. 88.) and from 
the remarks of these crities we may deduce 
the following particulars as of clear and 
established authority, discarding all vague 
conjectures. 

I. The first artist of this name made 
statues of the Thespiades, which were 
taken by Asinius Pollio, among his works, 
(Pliny, l. c.) It is the opinion of Viscontz 
and Thiersch, that he flourished before the 
destruction of Corinth. In understanding 
the above statement derived from Pliny, 
we are not to regard the term Thespiades 
in relation to the fifty daughters of Thespius, 
who became pregnant by Hercules, but in 
relation to the Muses. The former erro- 
neous opinion is adopted by Heyne, ( Obs. 
ad Apollod. 136.) but the latter and more 
consistent one is maintained by Harduin. 

II. Statuary, son of ApoLLoporus the 
Athenian; made the celebrated statue of 
the Venus de Medici. 

III. Another Athenian statuary, whose® 
father bore the same name, and who made 
the statue, which has been erroneously 
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supposed to be that of Germanicus. Visconti 
and Thiersch seem to have correctly deter- 


mined, that this artist was the son of that | 


CLEOMENES, who made the Venus de Medici. 
On another question, which may present 
itself, whether the maker of the Venus de 
Medici formed also the statues of the 
Thespiades, I cannot decide with confi- 


dence, though the opinion appears to pos- | 


sess considerable probability. In regard to 
the opinion of Thiersch, p. 91, respecting 
the statue said to be that of Germanicus, 
which he considers to have been taken from 
the statue of a public speaker formed by 
Crpuisoporus, I am involved in still 
greater uncertainty. 

IV. Sculptor of this name is noticed by 
Uhden, Comment. Acad. R. Berol.1812&1813, 
(Class. Hist. Phil. 74.) This philologist 
describes an Altar, adorned with different 
figures, and bearing the Inscr. KAEOME- 
NH® EIIOIEI. 

CLEoPHANtTUS, Corinthian painter, men- 
tioned by Pliny 35. 3. 5, “ Primus invenit 
eas (lineas) colorare testa, ut ferunt, trita 
Cleophantus Corinthius. Hune aut eodem 
nomine alium fuisse, quem tradit Cornelius 
Nepos secutum in Italiam Demaratum Tar- 
quinii Prisci Romani patrem, fugientem 
injurias Cypseli tyranni mox docebimus.” 
The flight of Demaratus, referred to in 
this passage, took place about Olymp. 30.: 
see Miiller, Doriens. 1, 164. 168. 

CLESIDES, painter, country uncertain, 
lived after the time of Alexander the Great. 
The passage, from which this is deduced, is 
Pliny 35. 11. 40. but it is impossible to 
define his age with greater exactness, inas- 
much as several queens of the name Séra- 
tonice are mentioned by ancient writers. 
The passage is, “‘Clesides reginzeStratonices 
injuria innotuit. Nullo enim honore ex- 
ceptus ab ea, pinxit volutantem cum pisca- 
tore, quem reginam amare sermo erat, 
eamque tabulam in portu Ephesi proposuit; 
ipse velis raptus est. Regina tolli vetuit, 
utriusque similitudine mire expressa.” 


CLISTHENES, architect, and painter of | 


dramatic scenery, born in Eretria; father 
of Menedemus the philosopher, whose first 
instructer was Plato, and thus we may 
conclude that CLISTHENES was a contempo- 


rary of Socrates. (Diog. L. 11. Mened. 125.) | 


CLIro, statuary, mentioned by Xenopho, 
(Memor. 3. 10,) as a contemporary of 
Socrates. That such an artist really existed, 
εἶς evident from the circumstance, that 
Xenopho introduces in conversation with 
Socrates, persons who were at that time 
living at Athens. 

CNEIus, or GN2XUS, engraver of many 
precious stones, considered by philologists, 
to have lived in the time of Augustus. 
(Bracci, tab. 48—53. ) 

CaMuS, engraver on precious stones, age 
and country uncertain; three gems engraved 
by him, described by Bracci, (Memorie 
tab. 54,55,) and Visconti, (Iconogr. Grecque 
tab. 17. nr. 2.) 


10 This is the common reading, and itis sup- 
ported by Reg. I. 
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Canus, painter, age and country uncer- 
tain, and of whom Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
simply states, “ stemmata pinxit.”!° The 
interpretation of this expression has greatly 
perplexed expositors. rotier says very 
inconsistently, (6. 394.) ‘Stemmata, des 
alliances. Sic mox supra et infra Syn- 
genicon, une assemblée de famille.” An 
emendation of Hermolaus Barbarus cannot 
now be considered; but in another place 
we shall refute it with more arguments 
than have yet been adduced by others. It 
need scarcely be mentioned, that Canus 
was not among the most eminent painters; 
the statement of Pliny already adverted to, 
is the only one, which we find respecting 
him, and it is a statement made also in 
relation to an artist of the name of IsmrE- 
nias. With regard to the interpretation 
of the phrase, ‘‘ stemmata pinxit,” see 
Gesner, ad Chrestom. Plin. 943, Thes. Ling. 
Lat. sub voce; and the remarks of this 
philologist throw considerable light on the 
expression, “ pictos vultus,” in Juv. Sat.8. 2. 

Cototes I., statuary, whose age is in- 
volved in uncertainty by the statements of 
ancient writers, which seem to imply, that 
he was a contemporary of Purp1as and of 


| PasiTEe.es, the latter of whom is known 


to have lived in the time of Pompey the 
Great. Thus Pliny says, (34.8. 19,35. 8. 34, ) 
that Puipras was assisted by his pupil 
Co.orTEs in forming his statue of Olympian 
Jupiter; and in the former of these pas- 
sages he states, that he made in Elis, a 
statue of Minerva, and several statues of 
Philosophers. _ Strabo mentions, (VIII. 
p- 337.) that he saw at Cyllene in Elis, a 
statue of Aisculapius made by CotLores, 
Savpacroy ἰδεῖν ξόανον ἐλεφάντινον, and 
from this authority Eustathius has derived 
many of his remarks on Il. B. 603, adding 
that CoLotes made also a statue of 
Bacchus.—The country of Coxores has 
not yet been pointed out; but it is inti- 
mated in Paus, 5. 20. 1, where atable seen 
at Olympia, is thus noticed,—TpazeZa, ἐφ 
ἧς προτίϑενται τοῖς νικῶσιν οἱ στέφανοι.--- 
— ἡ τράπεζα δὲ ἐλέφαντος μὲν πεποίηται 
καὶ χρυσοῦ, Κολώτου δέ ἐστιν ἔργον, εἶναι 
δὲ φασιν ἐξ Ἡρακλέους τὸν Kodorny: οἱ 
δὲ πολυπραγμονήσαντες σπουδῇ τὰ ἐς 
τοὺς πλάστας, ἸΤάριον ἀποφαίνουσιν ὄντα 
αὐτὸν, μαθητὴν Πασιτέλους. ἸΤασιτέλῃ δὲ 
αὐτὸν διδαχϑῆναι. In the concluding sen- 
tence of this passage, the name of the 
artist, who instructed Pasire.es, has been 
lost. This at least, is the view received 
by Amaseus, Siebelis, Thiersch, and others ; 
and the opinion of Bdckh, that we should 
read avrodwWaySjvar—an opinion indeed 
suggested by others, and of which Bekker 
fully approves, is liable to some objection. 
The passages of Pliny and Paus. now con- 
sidered, shew that CoLoTEs was a pupil of 
both Puipias and PasirELEs; just as the 
united testimonies of ancient writers prove 
that other artists had several instructers. 
(See the article Apelles.) But before we 
can advance In our inquiries, a serious dif. 
ficulty must be removed. Only one artist 
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of the name of PasiITELES has hitherto 
been recognised, who lived in the age of 
Pompey the Great, and whom we have 
noticed in Amalth. 3, 296. This has in- 
duced Heyne, (Opusc. Acad. 5, 390,) and 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. III. Adnot. 78. ) 
to conclude, that there were two distinct 
artists named CoLoTeEs, one a pupil of 
Purpras, the other of Pasiretes. Other 
critics have adopted avery different method 
of obviating the difficulty, by supposing, 
that there was only one artist named Co- 
LOTES, and two styled Pasiretes; and it 
is evident, that either this opinion or the 


former must be embraced. The latter theory | 
has the sanction of Harduin, (Ind. Auct. a 


Plin. laud. 5. v. Pasiteles,) of Siebelis, 
(ad Paus. 2, 258,) and of Béckh, (Corp. 
Inscr. Gr. 1, 41.) and it is that in which I 
concur. 
erfully and successfully, that instead of 
offermg any observations of my own, I 
will adduce his remarks:—‘ Several con- 
siderations have convinced me, that the 
CoLoTEs mentioned by Paus., is the same 
as the artist noticed by Pliny. In the first 
place, he exercised his art in Olympia, as 
did the Cororrs of Pliny; he formed 
statues also of ivory and gold, and on this 


account his assistance was solicited by | 


Purp1as, when he made astatue of Olympian 
Jupiter, of these materials. That he did 


not live in a very recent period, may be | 
tiaque summa nobiliter est architectatus.” 


inferred from the statements of Paus.; for 
he was not extensively known, and was not 
indeed known to any but those, who had 
attentively inquired into the history of an- 


cient artists; and the Table of his, which | 


was fixed in the temple of Juno, was 
evidently not a recent production. The 
assertion of Pliny, that he was a pupil of 
Purp1as, seems to have been derived from 
the circumstance, that he was his assistant 
in some of his works; but that PAsITELEs, 
who instructed the Cototers of Paus., was 
the same as the PasiTELEs, who lived in 
the time of Lucullus and Pompey, is a 
point, of which Heyne will scarcely be able 
to convince any persons of reflection. It 
is evident that he must have been of a far 
earlier date.” The conclusions, then, which 
we embrace, are these: —-Co.totes of Paros 
was the pupil of PasrreLrs and Purptas, 
and in connection with the latter, made the 
statue of Olympian Jupiter; he made also, 
a Table of gold and ivory, and statues of 
Minerva, Aisculapius, and several Philoso- 
phers. His instructer PasiTELes, who must 
have lived about Olymp. 78, and respecting 
whom we have no other information, should 
be carefully distinguished from the cele- 
brated PasirELES, who flourished in the 
time of Pompey the Great. There was only 
one statuary of the name CoLorTEs. 

II. Painter of Teos, contemporary of 
Timanthes, flourished in Olymp. 96. He 
is mentioned only by Quintil. 2. 13, who 
states that he was excelled by Timanthes. 


1 Harduin has very inconsiderately interpreted 
this statement, in relation to CRATINUS the 
statuary. 
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Coronius, Roman sculptor, in the time 
of Pompey the Great; embellished the 
Theatre of Pompey with figures, represent- 
ing fourteen different nations; see Pliny 
39. 5. 4, a passage rightly explained by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 94.) 

Core, Corinthian female, mentioned by 
Athenagoras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. 
Dech.) as the inventress of plaster-casts. 
See the article Dibutades. 

CorNELIus. See the articles Pinus and 
Saturninus. 

Corasus, architect, who lived in the age 
of Pericles, Plut. Pericl. 13. Τὸ ἐν Ἔλευ- 
σῖνι τελεστήριον ἤρξατο μὲν Κόροιβος 
οἰκοδομεῖν, καὶ τοὺς ἐπ᾽ ἐδάφους κίονας 
ἔϑηκεν οὗτος; καὶ τοῖς ἐπιστυλίοις ἐπεζευξεν, 
ἀποϑανόντος δὲ τούτου, K. τ. Δ. 

CoryBas, painter, country uncertain; 
pupil of Nicomacuus, (Pliny 35. 11. 40,) 
and as this artist flourished about Olymp. 
100, (see the articles Nicomachus and Ari- 
stodemus,) CoRYBAS must be assigned to 
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| about Olymp. 108. 


Cossutius, Roman architect, engaged 


| by Antiochus Epiphanes, B. C. 176—164, 
in building a temple to Olympian Jupiter 


at Athens. In relation to several parts of 
this work, Vitruv. says, (Pref. 7. 15.) 
“Cellze magnitudinem et columnarum cirea 
dipteron collocationem, epistyliorumque et 
ceterorum circa ornamentorum ad symme- 
triam distributionem magna solertia, scien- 


With respect to the undertaking of An- 
tiochus to build the temple in question, 
see the authors mentioned by Jacobs, 
(Amalth. 2, 249.) and see also Odojfr. 
Miller, (in Encycl. Ersch. et Grub. 6, 233.) 
CrATERUS, sculptor, in connection with 
Pytuoporus and other artists, embellished 
the palaces of the Cesars with the most 
approved figures, Pliny 36. 5. 4. From 
this circumstance we learn, that he must 
have lived in the first age after Christ. 
Crates, celebrated engraver, age and 
country uncertain, (Atheneus, XI. p. 782.) 
Cratinus IJ., painter, age and country 
uncertain. The name was first restored by 
Brotier to Pliny 35. 11. 40, the previous 
reading of which was “ Craterus,” though 
in opposition to the evidence of MSS. 
The passage is thus given by Brotier:— 
«« Cratinus Comedos Athenis in Pompeo 
pinxit.” All the MSS. which I have 
collated, defend the reading “ Cratinus;” Ὁ 
but they have also the nomin. “ Comedus.”* — 
This may suggest the idea, that one of the 
Cratini, who were distinguished as comic 
poets, exercised also the art of painting; 
but no other writer supports this opinion, 
and Pliny himself, when he soon afterwards 
mentions again the painter CRATINUS, does 
not make the least allusion to his having 
been a comic poet. In the passage justad- | 
verted to, we read, “ Irene Cratini pictoris — 
filia et discipula puellam, que est Eleusine, 
inxit; ”! and this statement is supported 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom. IV. p. 523. Sylb.) 
but there is no intimation in this passage, 
that CraTinus was a writer of comedies, 
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I cannot, therefore, assent to the learned 


Meineke, whose edition of the Fragments 
_ of Cratinus and Eupolis is anxiously ex- 
pected, when he says, ( Quest. Scen. 1, 16.) 
that Irena was the daughter of Cratinus 
the comic poet. Some philologists, as 
Harduin, (ad Plin. ἰ. c.) and Meursius, 
(Lect. Att. 2. 15,) have proposed explana- 
tions of “ Comedos;” but as all MSS. 
have the nomin. “ Comedus,” their inter- 
pretations become futile, and we are brought 
to the conclusion, that this word forms a 
gloss of some transcriber, who wished to 
shew his learning, and that it should either 
be excluded from our Edd. of Pliny, or at 
the least enclosed in brackets, as suspicious. 

11. Spartan statuary, age uncertain; made 
a statue of Phillis, an Elean wrestler. 
Paus. 6. 9. 1. 

CRATO, painter of Sicyo, said by Athena- 
goras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. Dech. ) 
to have been the inventor of drawing in 
outline. 

CriTlas, statuary, whom Pliny (34. 8.19,) 
states to have lived about Olymp. 83. ; 
tutor of Proricnus of Corcyra; highly 
distinguished by the statues of those, who 
slew the tyrants of Athens. (Lucian, 
Philops. 18, Paus. 1. 8. 5.) The first 
statues of these eminent men, which were 
made by ANTENOR, were removed by 
Xerxes among the spoils, which he took, 
(see the article Antenor;) and as we learn 
from the Parian Marbles, (Epoch. 55.) 
that the latter statues made by ΟὐΒΙΤΙΑΒ, 
were set up in Olymp. 75. 4, there is no rea- 
son why Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 81,) 
should censure the statement of Pliny, as 
inconsistent. In addition to the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogito, only one pro- 
duction of Critias has been mentioned to 
us ; and this is a statue of one Epicharinus, 
or Epicharmus, who had exercised himself 
in the race between men fully armed, which 
statue was placed in the Acropolis at 
Athens. Paus. 1. 23. 11.—The country of 
this artist has not been stated with clear- 
ness and accuracy by ancient writers. Pau- 
sanias, (6. 3. 2,) designates him an inhabi- 
tant of Attica; and in the two other 
passages, in which he refers to him, he 
passes over his country -in silence. Luczan, 
(Z. c. and Rhet. Prec. 9,) gives him the 
epithet ‘“ JVesiotes,” which signifies, “ an 
inhabitant of an island;” and it is now 
generally admitted that Pliny likewise does 
this. In the passage already referred to, 
we have mentioned as the rivals of Purptas, 
ἐς Aleamenem, Critiam, Nestoclem, He- 
giam,” but Junius, ( Catal. Artif. v. Critias, ) 
hasrightly proposed to substitute “‘/Vesiotes” 
for “ Nestocles;”? and this opinion has been 
embraced by Lange, (ad Lanz. de Art. 
Sculp. Veter. 86,) Muiiller, (4égin. 102, 
Adnot.) Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 34.) 
The reading, which these philologists adopt, 
is confirmed by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. among 
my MSS., for they exhibit the very similar 
term ‘‘ Vestotes.” Those who concur, how- 
ever, in supporting the word “ esiotes,” 
differ in its interpretation; but the most 
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consistent opinion is that maintained by 
Thiersch, who argues, that Critras could 
be properly termed both an inhabitant of 
Attica, and an islander, since there were 
some smaller islands adjacent to the Athe- 
nian coast, which were included under the 
general name of Attica. 

Criro, Athenian sculptor, who with 
Nicouaus, one of his fellow-citizens, made 
a statue designed as a supporter to a build- 
ing. This work is even now extant. The 
age of these artists is uncertain; but it is 
the opinion of Winckelmann, ( Opp. V 1.203. ) 
that they flourished about the time of 
Cicero. 

CRONIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain; thus noticed by 
Pliny (37. 1.4.) “ Post Pyrgotelem Apol- 
lonides et Cronius in gloria fuere.” A 
precious stone commonly attributed to him, 
(see Gori, Inscr. Etrusc. V. 1. T. 1.n. 1.) 
is proved by learned men, to have had his 
name affixed to it at a later period. See 
Bracci, Memorie 2, 12. 

CTEsIAS, statuary and engraver on silver, 
age and country doubtful; mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as not particularly distin- 
guished by any of his productions. In the 
passage in question, ancient Edd. have 
“ Clesias;” the true reading is given in 
Reg. I. III. ; Dufresn. 1.11. exhibit “ etesias,” 
and Reg. IV. “ ethesias.” 

CTESICLES, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain; made at Samos a statue of 
Parian marble, so beautiful, that Clisophus 
of Selimbria became deeply enamoured of 
it, so as scarcely to restrain his passion. 
(Athen. XIII. p. 606.) 

CTESIDEMUS, painter, became eminent 
by his picture of the capture of Cchalia, 
and by that of Laodamia, Pliny (35. 11. 40.) 
His country is uncertain; but we can as- 
certain the age in which he lived, from the 
circumstance, that he was the tutor of 
ANTIPHILUS. For as ANTIPHILUS was 
engaged in his profession in Olymp. 106, 
B. C. 386, it becomes very probable, that 
CrestpEMus flourished about Olymp. 98, 
B. C. 388. 

CTESILAUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
appears to have lived in the time of Pericles, 
because he cast in brass a statue of this 
general. The name itself renders it pro- 
bable, that he was of Doric origin, since we 
have both “ Céesilaus” according to the 
common language of Greece, and “ Cteszlas,” 
(Κτησιλᾶς) according to the usages of the 
Doric dialect. Pliny is the only writer, 
who mentions him; but he adverts to him 
in several passages. Thus in 34.8. 19, we 
have:—‘“ Venere et in certamen artifices 
laudatissimi, quanquam diversis etatibus 
geniti, quoniam fecerant Amazonas, que 
cum in templo Ephesie Diane dicarentur, 
placuit eligi probatissimam ipsorum artifi- 
cum, qui presentes erant, judicio: cum 
apparuit eam esse, quam omnes secundam 
a sua quisque judicassent. Hee est Po- 
lycleti, proximi ab eo Phidiz, tertia Cte- 
5110, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis.” 
Though this passage contains many foolish 
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statements, yet it enables us to conclude, 
that CTESILAUS, who was nearly a contem- 
porary of Puipras, made the statue of an 
Amazon wounded. 'Thus it conducts us to 
the true reading of a sentence, which soon 
afterwards occurs :—“ Desilaus fecit Dory- 
phoron et Amazonem vulneratam.” Now, 
not to insist on the fact, that the word 
Δησίλαος is unknown in the Greek lan- 
guage, the reading “ Ctesilaus,”’ is suffici- 
ently established by the previous statement 
of Pliny, and by the arguments, which 
learned men have deduced from those sta- 
tues of an Amazon wounded, which are still 
extant. The word “ Desilaus,” is therefore 
erroneous; but if it is inquired, to whom 
is the error to be attributed, I am disposed 
to impute it to Pliny himself, because the 
sentence in question forms the commence- 
ment of that section, in which artists, whose 
names begin with Dare enumerated, because 
CresiLaus had been distinctly mentioned 
in the preceding section, and because not 
even a single MS. exhibits “ Ctesilaus,” 
but all concur in supporting “ Desilaus.” 
The propriety of ascribing occasional errors 
to Pliny, is shewn in several articles of this 
Dictionary; and it has been proved by 
other critics, much more amply, and witha 
greater extent of learning. The last passage 


of Pliny respecting this artist is the follow- | 
ing :—‘‘ Ctesilas vulneratum deficientem, in | 


quo possit intelligi quantum restet anime: 


et Olympium Periclem, dignumcognomine.” | 


The reading ‘‘Ctesilas” is obviously proper, 
though MSS. exhibit ‘“ Cresilas.” 
CTESILOcHUsS, painter, of whom Pliny 
says, (35. 11. 40.) “ Apellis discipulus, 
petulanti pictura innotuit, Jove Liberum 
parturiente depicto mitrato, et muliebriter 
engemiscente inter obstetricia Dearum.” This 
passage enables us to correct a remark of 
Suidas, 5. v. ᾿Απελλῆς, in which Ctesiochus 
is mentioned as a brother of APELLES; for 
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there can be little doubt, that CrEstLocHus 
was intended. Thus too, we receive light 
respecting the age, in which CrEsILOcHUS 
lived; for whether we suppose CTESILOCHUS 
to have been really the brother of Apelies, 
or understand Suidas to adopt the usage of 
designating the pupils of artists, as either 
their sons or their brothers, we cannot but 
infer, that CTESILOCHUS was a contemporary 
of APELLES, and we know ‘that the latter 
artist flourished in Olymp. 112. 

Cyp1as, painter, born in the island of 
Cythnos, one of the Cyclades, (Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 526.) flourished in the 
time of EvupHRANoR, in Olymp. 104. 
“Fodem tempore (sc. quo Huphranor vixit, ) 
fuit et Cydias, cujus tabulam Argonautas 
H—S. CXLIV. Hortensius Orator mer- 
catus est, eique «dem fecit in Tusculano 
suo.” That the painting mentioned in this 


| passage was transferred by M. Vipsanius 


Agrippa, to the Portico of Neptune, ap- 
pears probable from Dio Cass. LIII. 27. 
Tel. ps 721. Pabrie: 
Ποσειδῶνος ὠνομασμένην καὶ ἐξῳκοδόμη- 
σεν ἐπὶ ταῖς ναυκρατίαις καὶ τῇ τῶν 
᾿Αργοναυτῶν γραφῇ ἐπελάμπρυνε. ‘This 
was first observed by Junius, who suspects 
also, with considerable plausibility, that a 
passage of Theophrastus, (de Lapid. 95.) 
applies to this artist:—Tiverau μίλτος καὶ 
ἐκ THC ὥχρας KATAKALOMEVNC, ἀλλὰ χείρων" 
τὸ δὲ εὕρημα Κυδίου. συνεῖδε γὰρ ἐκεῖνος; 
ὥς φασι, κατακαυϑέντος τινὸς πανδοχείου 
τὴν wWxpay ἰδὼν ἡμικαυστον καὶ πεφοι- 
γνιγμένην. 

Cypo, statuary, country uncertain, nearly 
contemporary with Purpras, (Pliny, addu- 
ced in the article Ctesilaus. ) 

Cyrus, architect, flourished at Rome in 
the age of Cicero, ( Cic. Fam. 7. 14, Att. 2. 3, 
Q. Fr. 2. 2.) died on the same day, on 
which Clodius was slain by Milo, (Cie. 
Mil. 17. 18.) 
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ZEDALUS I. In treating of this 
artist, it is requisite first to mention, 


that the statements of ancient writers re- | 


specting him, cannot be understood as ex- 
hibiting the true history of an individual, 
but rather as obscurely intimating the origin 
and progress of the arts in Greece; and 
in particular, the information, which is 
afforded respecting the place of his birth, 
and the countries, in which he lived, seems 
to reflect light on the districts, in which 
the arts were at first cultivated. ‘The nar- 
rative of Diod. S. IV. 76—78, respecting 
Da&patvs, is to a great extent, fabulous ; 
and no reliance can be placed on any portion 
of it, unless confirmed by other authority. 
In this article, I shall first adduce the 
statements of ancient authors, as to the 
personal history of the artist himself; in 
the second place, I shall notice the works 
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said to have been executed by him; and in 
the third place, I shall consider the inven- 
tions, which he is considered to have left 
to posterity. 

In noticing the information, which has 
reached us, of the personal history of the 
artist Dapatus, the name itself first claims 
our attention. We learn from Paus. 9. 3. 2, 
that all statues and images were anciently 
styled δαίδαλα, and as this designation 
was common long before the birth of the 
Athenian artist, it is inferred, that the 
name DapaLus was given to him on 
account of his productions. We have many 
similar instances of names given to indi- 
viduals, to shew either the origin of par- 
ticular arts, or the talents, ingenuity, and 
other excellencies of artists. Diod. S. ([. 6.) 
and Paus. (7. 4. 5, 9. 3. 2,) together with 
other writers, state that he was born in 
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Attica, but Ausonius, (Idyll. 12. Techn. 
Mos. 301,) and Eustathius, (ad Il. 3. 592,) 
designate him a Cretan, probably because 
a large portion of his time was spent in the 
island of Crete. See Paus. 8. 53. 3.— 
The correctness of the assertion, that 
Dzxpatus was by birth an Athenian; is 
evident from various considerations. Thus 
Philostratus, (Icon. I. 16. p. 27, Jacobs,) 
says, Αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Δαίδαλος ἀττικίζει μὲν 
καὶ τὸ εἶδος, ὑπέρσοφόν τι καὶ ἔννουν 
βλέπων᾽: ἀττικίζει δὲ καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ σχῆμα .---- 
In Plutarch, Thes. 18, (on which passage 
see Leopold, ) Theseus mentions his cousin- 
german Dapatus, as the son of Merope, 
who was the daughter of Erectheus; and 
hence Diod. S. places this artist among 
the Erecthide.— The name of his father is 
variously stated by different authors, Plato, 
(Jon. 363,) and Diod. S. designate him 
Metiones; and in partial accordance with 
this is the remark of Paus. (7. 4. 5,) that 
Dzpatus was descended from the family 
of the Metionide. Hyginus, (Fab. 274.) 
Suidas, (v. ἹΤέρδικος ἱερὸν,) Servius, (ad 
Virg. Zin. 6. 14,) Tzetzes (Chil. I. 19, 
ΧΙ. 379,) and the Schol. Plat. Reip. VII. 
p. 354. 14. Bekk., mention Eupalamus, as 
the father of Dapatus; but this person is 
said by Diod. S. to have been his grand- 
father. Pausanias, (9. 3. 4,) styles the 
father of the artist Palamao; and thus we 
have three names, contended for by diffe- 
rent authors, all of which imply descent from 
some skilful and ingenious person. The 
Schol. Plat. (1. c.) calls the mother of 
Dazpatus Phrasimede. It is commonly 
related, that Dapatus left Attica, after 


he had murdered a nephew, by hurling him | 


from some eminence, under the influence 
of an envious fear, lest the rising talents of 
this young man should rival his own; and 
that he fled to the island of Crete, then 
under the government of Minos, ( Ovid, 
Met. 8. 241, Serv. ἰ. c., Hygin. Fab. 39, 
Paus. 1. 21. 6, Suidas l. c.) This king of 
Crete was disliked by the Athenians for 
reasons sufliciently obvious; and on the 
contrary, was highly extolled by the other 
Greeks, and particularly by the Dorians; 
facts, which inattentively considered, have 
led some to suppose two kings of this 
name. In the island of Crete, Dapa.us 
constructed a Bull, and the Labyrinth; but 


these productions are so generally known, | 


that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. 
From Crete he fled to Sicily, placing him- 
selfunderthe protection of Cocalus theking, 
(Philisti Fragm. 1. p. 145. Goller,) and 
here too was he employed in erecting several 
great architectural works, some of which 
were extant even in the time of Diodorus. 
This author states that he died in Sicily; 
but others mention, that he went to Hegypt, 
where he left monuments of his ability. 
(Scylax Peripl.) and others again assert, 
that he was a member of the colony, which 
Aristezus established in Sardinia. This 
complication of fables it is not within the 
design of this article, or indeed within the 
compass of my ability, to unravel; it must 
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suffice to repeat the remark already made, 
that under the name of this artist are con= 
cealed facts respecting the origin of Grecian 
art, which took its rise in Attica, and then 
spread, in different circumstances, into 
Crete and Sicily, unless indeed we con- 
ceive, that the flight of Dapatus to Crete 
and Sicily was invented with a view to inti- 
mate the implacable hatred of the JIonians 
and the Dorians. The passage of Homer, 
which will be afterwards cited, does not 
prove the antiquity of the assertions in 
question, because that passage simply states, 
that the Ariadne at Cnosus was made by 
DZpa.us, and as the name of Dedalus is 
of extensive application, it may have been 
used by Homer in relation to any artist, 
who had attained great eminence. ‘There 
are many particulars in the narrative, which 
shew the hatred of the Athenians towards 
Minos; and it is particularly observable, 
that the names of Theseus and Dedalus 
are associated in the account of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. 

We now advance to an enumeration of 
the works ascribed by ancient authors to 
Dzpa.us. And in the first place, we must 
notice, among those in which he acted as 
an architect, the Cretan Labyrinth, made 
by him in imitation of that in AXgypt, ac- 
cording to the statements of Diod. S. and 
Pliny 36. 13. 19. He erected in Crete, like- 
wise, the temple of Britomartis, ( Solin.11.) 
and in Sicily, by the command of Cocalus, 
a place styled Colymbethra, from which the 
river Alabo empties itself into the sea,—a 
city near Agrigentum, built on a rock, and 
strongly fortified,—a warm-bath at Selinus, 
and awall on Mount Eryx. (Diod. S. 1. c.) 
In Sardinia he reared, at the request of 
Jolaus, many magnificent palaces, which 
existed in the age of Diodorus. He built 
a temple of Apollo at Capua, (Sil. Ital. 
XII. 102,) andat Cume, ( Virg. Zn. 6.14.) 

Among the statues, which he made, the 
following are noticed by ancient writers :— 

1. One of Hercules, fixed at Thebes, 
(αι. 9. 40. 2,) dedicated to Hercules by 
Dz2patus himself, on account of his sonIca- 
rus buried by him, (9. 11. 2. Apollod. 6. 5.2.) 
probably this statue is referred to by Hesych, 
Vv. πλῆξαι. 

2. Statue of Trophonius, keptat Lebadea. 

3. Statue of Britomartis, fixed at Olus 
in Crete. 

4. Statue of Minerva, placed at Cnosus, 

5. One of Venus, kept at Delos, which 
was presented by Daedalus to Ariadne, by 
her to Theseus, by Theseus to the inhabi- 
tants of Delos. 

6. Another statue of Hercules as naked, 
kept at Corinth. Paus. 2. 4. 5. 

In addition to these statues, all of which 
were made of wood, Dapatus formed 
several others, which have perished through 
the ravages of time, (Paus. 9. 40.2, a pas- 
sage which throws great light on 8. 46. 2.) 
and among the statues, which have been 
lost, was one of Hercules, which stood on 
the boundary of Messenia and Arcadia, 
(8. 35. 2.) Dapatus carved also of white 
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marble, a very celebrated representation of 
a Dance, respecting which Paus. says, Παρὰ 
τούτοις δὲ καὶ ὁ τῆς ᾿Αριάδνης χορὸς, ov 
καὶ Ὅμηρος ἐν ᾿Ιλιάδι μνήμην ἐποιήσατο, 
ἐπειργασμένος ἐστὶν ἐπὶ λευκοῦ λίϑου. 
( This passage may be collated with 8. 16. 2. 
and with Philostr. Jun. Imag. 10. p. 129. 
Jacobs. Seealso the remarks of Olearius on 
the latter place, and Heyne ad Il. VII. 559.) 
The words of Homer referred to by Paus., 
are the following :— 


"Ey δὲ χορὸν ποίκιλλε περικλυτὸς ᾿Αμ- 
φιγυήεις, 

Τῷ ἴκελον, οἷόν ποτ᾽ ἐνὶ Κνωσῷ εὐρείῃ 
Δαίδαλος ἤσκησεν καλλιπλοκάμῳ᾽ Αριάδνῃ. 
Heyne and other philologists rightly con- 
sider, that this was a piece of embossed 
work ; and it has been excellently treated of 
by Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. I. Adnot. 19.) 


Paus. (1. 27. 1,) ascribes to him a chariot | 


or seat, which he styles δίφρος ὀκλαδίας, 
and thus it is evident that he possessed 
considerable talent as a mechanic. There 
were also two statues of his placed in the 
islands termed Electrides, (Pseud-Aristot. 
2, 1092, compared with Steph. B. υ. Ἤλεκ- 
τρίδαι Νῆσοι,) and one of Diana Monogissa, 
(Steph. B. νυ. Μονόγισσα.) 

In the last place we have to notice the 
discoveries, with which Dapatus is said 
to have enriched Grecian art. Those 
general statements of his consummate abi- 
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because we know from other authorities, 
that these artists flourishedabout Olymp. 50. 
Among the contemporaries of Dapa.us, 
was SIMILIS of Avgina, (Paus. 7. 4. 4.53) 
so that. from these two, who flourished 
about the time of Theseus and Minos, the 
history of Grecian art must be considered 
to commence. 

Dazpatus 11., statuary of Sicyo. The 


| timein which he flourished, admits of being 


ascertained from various sources of evidence. 
He was the son and pupil of PaTRocLEs, 
(Paus. 6. 3. 2,) an artist whom Plhny 
(34. 8. 19,) mentions among those who 
flourished in Olymp. 95. This statement 


accords with the other accounts furnished 


by ancient writers. After the victory 
obtained by the Eleans over the Lacede- 
monians, B. C. 401 or 399, 1. 6. Olymp. 94. 4, 
or Olymp. 95. 2. (see Dodwell Chron. 
Xenoph. X. p. 12. Schn., Clinton Fast. 
Hell. 82. 84.) Dapatus erected for them 


ἃ trophy in Altis, in commemoration of 
_their success, (Paus. 6. 2. 4.) If then we 


|Support each other. 


only suppose that Patrocies, father of 


Dpatus, attained the height of his repu- 
tation, nearly in the same Olympiad, in 


_which his son began to excel as an artist, 


the statements of Pliny and Paus. mutually 
Besides the trophy 


already mentioned, DapaLus made statues 


lity, which are found in various writers, | 


we shall not here adduce, because they 
suggest nothing definite or explicit. In 
regard to the statues commonly ascribed to 
him, Paus. says, (2. 4. 5.) Δαίδαλος δὲ 


ὁπόσα εἰργάσατο, ἀτοπώτερα μέν ἐστι τὴν 


ὄψιν, ἐπιπρέπει δὲ ὅμως τι καὶ ἔνϑεον τού- 
τοις. The remark is compared by Thiersch, 
with Plato Hipp. Maj., Opp. 3, 281. 


Τὸν Δαίδαλόν φασιν οἱ ἀνδριαντοποιοὶ, νῦν 


εἰ γενόμενος τοιαῦτ᾽ εἰργάζοιτο, οἷα HY ἀφ᾽ 

ὧν τοὔνομ᾽ ἔσχε, καταγέλαστον ἂν εἶναι, 

and with Aristid. Orat. Plat. I. pro Rhet. 

2, 30, Jebb. Οὐδεὶς τὸν Δαίδαλον οὐδὲ 
‘A » “Ὁ ‘\ ‘A y/ Ἢ 

τοὺς ἄνω ϑαυμάζει παρὰ τὸν Φειδίαν. It 


is well known, that DaspaLus made statues | 
in the attitude of moving forward, and | 
opened the eyes, which by preceding artists, | 


had been represented as closed: and this 
fact has given rise to the fabulous statement 
invented in later periods, that Daspatus 


communicated motion to statues by an | 


infusion of quicksilver. (See Plat. Men. 97. 
St. = 384. Bekk., Avistot. Polit.1. 4, Anim. 
1,4. Suid. v. Δαιδάλου ποιήματα. See also 
Bottiger, Andeutungen, p. 49.) Dapatus is 
mentioned as the inventor of the saw, axe, 
plumb-line, auger, and glue; and as the per- 
son, who first introduced masts and sails into 
ships. (πη 7; 60.) ΤΣ ὩΣ pi 159: 150. 
Brot., Varronis Fragm. p. 325. Bip.) 

The sons of this artist were Icarus and 
Japyx, (Strabo V I. p. 279, Mart. Capella V I. 
Eustath. ad Dionys. P. 379.) and he in- 
structed Enpaus the Athenian, (Paus. 
1. 26. 6.) Some have erred greatly in 
representing Dirpa@nus and ScyLuis as his 
pupils. (Paus, 2. 14. 1, coll. 3. 17. 6,) 
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of several Wrestlers and Pugilists, as of Timo 
and his son, (Paus. 6. 2. 4,) Aristodemus, 
(6. 3. 2,) Eupolemus the Elean, (6. 9. 3,) 
and JVarycidas, son of Damaretus, (6. 6. 1.) 
He cast in brass, also, a figure of Victory, 
and one representing an Arcadian, (10.9. 3.) 
To this artist we must also apply the words 
of Pliny 34. 8. 19.  “ Dedalus et ipse 
inter fictores laudatus, pueros duos destrin- 
gentes se fecit.” 

III. Statuary, born in Bithynia, author 
of an admirable figure of Διὸς Στρατίου, 
which was preserved at Nicomedia, ( Arrzan, 
ap. Eust. ad Dionys. P. 796.) It is the 
opinion of Thiersch, (Epoch. I. Adnot. 26,) 


{πὰς he lived after Nicomedia had been 


founded by Alexander the Great; and it 
is at least certain, that he flourished when 
the arts had been brought to a high state of 
perfection in Greece. 

Dastas, engraver of Cups, (Athen. X. 
Ρ. 424.) 

Daronpas, statuary of Sicyo, made a 
figure of Theotimus, an Elean wrestler, 
(Paus. 6. 17. 3.;) son of Moschio, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his 
expedition against Darius, and if from this 
circumstance we may conclude any thing 
respecting the age of Da:ronDAs, we must 
refer him to about Olymp. 95. 

Darrnro, statuary, made figures of seve- 
ral Philosophers, age and country unknown, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

Datprus, statuary, mentioned by Paus., 
(6. 12. 8, 6. 16. 4,) as having made the 
statues of several Combatants at the Public 
Games, and by Pliny, (34. 8. 11, according 
to the reading, which Brotier has adopted, ) 
as the maker of the figure of a man, styled 
Παραλυόμενον. In the three passages ΠΟΥ: 


, 
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referred to, all MSS. support the reading 
** Daippus;” but there are two other pas- 
sages of Pliny, in which the name ““Daippus” 
occurs in the Ed. of Harduin, and other 
early Edd., but in which Brotier, following 
the authority of MSS., adopts a different 
lection. Thus in the section already men- 
tioned, Pliny names this artist among those, 
who flourished in Olymp. 120, and soon 
after designates by the same name, one of 
the sons and pupils of Lysirpus. In these 
two passages, Harduin and others give 
** Daippus” as the name of the artist; but 
this is in direct opposition to the united 
testimony of MSS., which though diffe- 
rently corrupted, exhibit without variation, 
the reading “ Zaippus.” SBrotier has cor- 
rectly adopted the latter term; but he has 
erred greatly, in mentioning Latprus and 
Datrpus as two distinct artists. One artist 
only is referred to, and the true name of 
that artist appears to have been Darppus: 
but Pliny, when composing in haste, and 


without a sufficient regard to accuracy, may | 


have mistaken the term AAITIIIO® in the 
Greek MS. which he used, for AAITIIIOS. 
We may even account for the error, so as 
to excuse Pliny, by supposing, that in the 
Greek writer in question, the letter A was 
erroneously substituted for A, an error b 
no means uncommon in Greek MSS. Thus 
while we adopt the reading “ Zaippus” in 
these two passages, as the term employed 
by Pliny himself, we view that term as a 
mistake for “ Daippus.” 'The age in which 
Darrpus flourished, has beenalready noticed; 
and it has been mentioned also, that he was 
a son and pupil of Lysirrus. This accords 
with the circumstance, that Darpreus is 
assigned by Pliny to Olymp. 120, and 
Lysipeus to 114.; and my opinion, that 
only one artist is referred to by Pliny, in 
all the passages which have been mentioned, 
and that the true name of this artist is 
Dairrus, derives support from the circum- 
stance, that when Pliny alphabetically 
enumerates different artists and their pro- 
ductions, he adopts the term “ Daippus,” 
the course of observation which he pursues, 
requiring diligent research, and thus tending 
to exclude error. 

Datto, engraver of an excellent gem de- 
seribed by Jonge, ( Catal. Mus. Batav. 158.;) 
engraving explained by Fr. Hemsterhuis, 
( @uvres Philosophiques 1, 341—8. Paris. 
1809.) who caused it to be imitated on brass. 

Dapunis, Milesian architect, in connec- 
tion with P montus the Ephesian, built the 
temple of Apollo at Miletus, in the Doric 
style, (Vitruv. VII. Proewm. 5. 16.) It is 
evident that he lived after CHERSIPHRO, 
because we are expressly told, that P zontus 
completed the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which was begun by CHERSIPHRO. 

Dectus, Roman statuary, age uncertain, 
Pliny (34. 7. 18.) “ Habent in eodem 
Capitolio admirationem et capita duo, que 
P. Lentulus consul dicavit; alterum a 


2 Respecting this word see the article Chares. 
In this passage, we have according to the 
common dialect, ‘‘ Demeas.” 
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Charete supradicto factum: alterum fecit 
Decius comparatione in tantum victus, ut 
artificium minime improbabilis? artificis 
videatur.” There is little room for doubt, 
as to the Lentulus, to whom Pliny refers 
in this passage; for the only individual out 
of the four invested with the consulate, to 
whom we can apply the statement of the 
historian, is P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 


| Consul A. U. C. 697, who carried the law for 


recalling Cicero from banishment. It is 
highly probable, that Drcius did not live 
long before Lentulus; for it was not until 
that period, that the arts began to be 
eagerly cultivated by the Romans them- 
selves, instead of being wholly left to the 
Greeks, who resided in Italy. 

DELIADES, statuary and engraver on silver, 
age and country uncertain, not particularly 
distinguished by any of his productions, 
Pliny 34. 8. 19. 

Demeas I., statuary of Crotona, cast in 
brass the statue of his fellow-citizen Milo, 
(Paus. 6. 14. 2.) The time in which this 
artist flourished, is evident from the fact, 
that Milobecame highly distinguished by his 
victories, about Olymp. 62, (Huseb. Chron. 
Ρ- 41,) and himself carried on his shoulders, 
the statue made by DEMEas, into the sacred 
grove Altis. This artist, and the one to 
be afterwards named, are sometimes termed 
Dameas,—a circumstance, which seems to 
shew, that they were either of Doric origin, 
or at the least, that they hved among the 
Dorians. 

11. Statuary, born in the city Clitor in 
Arcadia, and taught by Potycietus, ( Pliny 
34. 8. 19.°) associated with other artists, 
in making the large present, which the 
Lacedemonians dedicated at Delphi, in ac- 
knowledgment of the victory at A. gospo- 
tamos, obtained in Olymp. 93. 4, B. C. 405. 
(αι. 10. 9.4.4) The brazen statues of M- 
nerva, Neptune, & Lysander, included in this 
present, were the productions of Dameas. 

Demetrius I., architect, age and coun- 
try uncertain, said to have been connected 
with P aonius the Ephesian, in completing 
the first temple of Diana at Ephesus, com- 
menced by CHERSIPHRO.—DEMETRIUS is 
styled by Vitruv. (VII. Pref. s. 16,) 
«ς Diane servus, sive ἱερόδουλος. 

11. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
Diog. L. 5, 83. 

III. Statuary, Pliny 34. 8. 19, “ Deme- 
trius (fecit) Lysimachen, que sacerdos 
Minerve fuit annis sexaginta quatuor. 
Idem et Minervam, que Musica appellatur, 
quoniam dracones in Gorgone ejus ad ictus 
cithare tinnitu resonant. Idem Eguitem 
Simonem, qui primus de Equitatu scripsit.” 
Nothing is here said respecting the country 
of the artist; so that we are ignorant, 
whether he is the same as Demetrius of 
Alopece, who made a brazen statue of 
Pelichus. (Lucian, Philops. 20. P. 3. p. 49. 
Wetst.) The age in which he flourished, 
is left by Pliny, in almost equal uncertainty ; 


4In this passage, the artist is styled “ Damias.” 
| See Thiersch, Epoch. 3. Adnot. 80. 
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though, could we ascertain the time of 
Simo, whom Pliny mentions, something 
definite and conclusive might be inferred on 
this subject. We have, however, no other 
information on this point, than that Simo 
lived before Xenopho; for the latter author 
says, Luvéypawe® μὲν οὖν καὶ Σίμων περὶ 
ἽἹππικῆς; ὃς καὶ τὸν κατὰ τὸ ᾿Ελευσίνιον 
᾿Αϑήνῃσιν ἵππον χαλκοῦν ἀνέϑηκε καὶ ἐν 
τῷ βάϑρῳ τὰ ἑαυτοῦ ἔργα ἐξετύπωσεν. 
Certainly, then, the opinion of Meyer, 
(1, 183.) who places DEMETRIUS as con- 
temporary with Lysippus, is without foun- 
dation; for as Xenopho died soon after 
Olymp. 105, at the age of 90 years, 
(Clinton Fast. Hellen. ad a. 359. p. 113.) 
and composed his works between Olymp. 96, 
when he went into exile to Scyllus, and 
Olymp. 1035, when he was very far advanced 
in age, (Diod. S. 15, 76,) he is too remote 
from Lysippus, who flourished, according 
to Pliny, in Olymp. 114, to allow us to 
consider, that Simo, whom Xenopho men- 
tions, was a contemporary of Lysiprus. 
Much greater probability attaches to the opi- 
nion of Boitiger, (tiber Verzierung Gymna- 
sticher Uebungsplitze, Weimar, 1795. p. 14.) 
that Simo lived in the time of Pericles, 
respecting whom we know, that he erected 
a temple at Eleusis, about Olymp. 85. 
Thus we must infer, that DEMETRIUS flou- 
rished about this period. ‘There is a very 
important testimony respecting this artist, 
in Quint. 12,10. ‘ Ad veritatem Lysippum 
et Praxitelem accessisse optime aflirmant; 
nam Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea re- 
prehenditur, et fuit similitudinis quam pul- 
chritudinis amantior.” To this artist also 
Diog. L. doubtless refers, 5, 85, adducing 
the evidence of Polemo. 

Demo, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Pliny (34, 8, 19,) as 
having made the figures of several Philoso- 
phers. Most Edd. of Pliny have “Demo;” 
but all my MSS. exhibit “ Demo.” 

Democritus I., statuary born at Sicyo, 
(Paus. 6, 3, 2.) and occasionally designated 
Damocritus; pupil of Piso, and the fifth 
in the line of tuition, from Cririas the 
Athenian. As Piso flourishedinOlymp. 94, 
we may confidently assign Democritus to 
Olymp. 100. He imade a statue of Hippo 
an Elean, who conquered in a juvenile pu- 
gilistic combat, (Paus. ἰ. c.) and statues of 
several Philosophers. (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

II. Engraver of some silver Cups, anci- 
ently styled Rhodian, Athen. 500. 

111. Sculptor, made a statue of Lysis, 
kept at Milesia. Inscr. ap Spon. Misc. 
Evud. Antiqg. 138. 

Demornitus JI., modeller and painter, 
styledalso DamorniLus, mentioned by Pliny 
(35. 12. 45,) in connection with Gorcasus. 
“ς Plaste laudatissimi fuere Damophilus et 
Gorgasus iidemque pictores, qui Cereris 
zedem Rome ad Circum Maximum utroque 
genere artis sue excoluerunt, versibus in- 
scriptis Greece, quibus significarent,® a dex- 


5This passage has enabled Harduin to restore 
the true reading of Pliny, obscured by errors of 
transcription. 
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tra opera Damophili esse, ab leva Gorgasi.” 
In illustration of this passage, Heyne re- 
marks, ( Opusc. Acad. 5, 429.) “ This temple 
of Ceres, Bacchus, and Proserpine, in the 
Circus Maximus, was vowed by A. Postu- 
mius the dictator, in an engagement with the 
Latins, A. U. C. 258, and soon afterwards 
commenced, (.Dionys.6.17, Tacit. Ann.2,49. ) 


| and it was dedicated by the Consul Cassius, 


A. U. C. 261, (Dio 6, 74.)”— The year last 


| mentioned, A. U. C. 261, corresponds to 


B. C. 493, and Olymp. 71, 4. 

II. Painter, born at Himera, said by some 
to have instructed ZEuxts, (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) 
flourished in Olymp. 79. (See the article 
Zeuxis. ) 

111. Architect of inferior note, wrote a 
treatise on the Proportions of Buildings. 
Vitr. VII. Pref. 5. 14. 

Demopuo, sculptor of Messenia, and the 
only artist of this district, who attained 
eminence, (Paus. 4, 31, 8.) The time in 
which he flourished, is not intimated by 
Paus., though he mentions him in several 
different places. It is the opinion of Heyne, 
( Opuse. 5, 373.) and of Meyer, (ad Winck. 
Opp. T.6. P. 2. p. 16,) that he lived soon 
after Purpias; while Quatremére de Quincy, 


| (Jupit. Olymp. 342. 344.) contends that he 


| flourished between Olymp. 110, and 120. 


The fact, that he decorated Messene and 
Megalopolis, chiefly with his own produc- 
tions, has led me to conjecture, that he 
flourished at the time, in which the former 
city was rebuilt, (Olymp. 102. 3, B. C.370. 
Paus. 4, 27, 5.) and the latter was founded, 
(Olymp. 102. 2.) Certainly he could not 
have lived long before this period; and as 
each of these newly-built cities would 
need require many works of art, the opinion 
that he was eminent at this very time, has 
considerable probability. If we inquire 
further into his history, we find that he 
made many statues and figures at Adgium 
in Achaia; and it appears, that he went 
into exile to AXgium, and was afterwards 
restored to his country, where he decorated 
with his productions, Messene and Mega- 
lopolis.—The works of this artist are enu- 
merated by Paus. Describing a statue of the 
Goddess Lucina, kept at AXgium, he writes, 
Zoavoyv, πλὴν προσώπου TE καὶ χειρῶν 
ἄκρων καὶ ποδῶν" ταῦτα δὲ τοῦ Πεντελη- 
σίου λίϑου πεποίηται" καὶ ταῖς χερσὶ τῇ 
μὲν ἐς εὐδὺ ἐκτέταται, τῇ δὲ ἀνέχει OG0a.— 
τῆς Εἰλειϑυίας οὐ μακρὰν ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ TE 
ἐστι τέμενος καὶ ἀγαλμάτα ὍὙγιείας καὶ 
᾿Ασκληπιοῦ. ἰαμβεῖον δὲ επὶ τῷ βάϑρῳ τὸν 
Μεσσήνιον Δαμοφῶντα εἶναι τὸν εἰργα- 
σμένον φασὶν, (7. 23. 5.) At Messene, 
there was a statue of the Goddess Magna 
Mater, made of Parian marble, (4, 31, 5.) 
and there were, likewise, a statue of Diana 
Laphria, and several statues made of mar- 
ble, kept in the temple of A®sculapius, but 
not particularly described, (4, 31, 6. 8.) 
Dermorno adorned Megalopolis with statues 
of Mercury and Venus, made of wood, 


6 This is the reading of Reg. I.; common lec- 
tion,—* significarunt.” 
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excepting the hands and mouth and feet, 
which were of marble, and with a large 
ornament, formed out of a single block of 
marble, and exhibiting Proserpine and Ceres 
sitting on athrone. An ample account of 
this production, is given in 8, 37,2. To 
this artist, the Eleans confided the charge 
of re-cementing their statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, the several parts of which had 
begun to separate; and this undertaking 
he accomplished with his usual success. 
(4. 31. 5.) 

DERCYLIDES, statuary, made figures of 
Pugilists, which were placed in the Servilian 
Gardens, and greatly admired. Pliny 36. ὃ. 4. 

DertTRIANUS, architect, lived in the time 
of Hadrian; his assistance engaged by this 
emperor in removing the colossal statue of 


Nero, (Spartian, Hadr. 19.;) true name a | 


topic of dispute among philologists. Sal- 
masius contends for DENTRIANUS; Casaubon 
for DeMETRIANUS; and Gruter for DE- 
CRIANUS. 

Deuto, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Jonge, ( Catal. Mus. Batav.153.) 
Some incorrectly style this artist Λεύκων. 

DisutadeEs, first modeller, native of 
Sicyo, noticed by Pliny 35. 12. 43, a re- 


terre fingere ex argilla similitudines Dibu- 
tades Sicyonius figulus primus invenit Co- 
rinthi, filize opera; que capta amore juvenis, 
abeunte illo peregre, [so Cod. Reg. I.] 
umbram ex facie ejus ad lucernam in pariete 
lineis circumscripsit, quibus pater ejus im- 
pressa argilla typum fecit, et cum ceteris 
fictilibus induratum igni proposuit: eumque 
servatum in Nympheo, donec Corinthum 
Mummius everteret, tradunt.”—*‘ Dibutadis 
inventum est, (operibus plasticis,) rubricam 
addere, aut ex rubra creta fingere.” The 
daughter of DisuTapEs adverted to by 
Pliny, is styled Core by Athenagoras, 
(Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 59,) and is men- 
tioned as a Corinthian. 

Dryias, very ancient painter, employed 
only one color in a painting, Pliny 35, 8, 34. 

Dino, statuary, one of the pupils of 
Potycietus 1. Pliny 34,8, 19. 

Drnocrates, very celebrated Macedonian 
architect, ( Vitr. Il. Pref. s. 1.) employed 
by Alexander the Great, in the erection of 
several monuments. Before we proceed to 
a further notice of his history, it is requi- 
site to mention three passages of Pliny, 
in which he is styled DinocHarEs, viz. 
5, 10, 11. 7, 37, 38. 34, 14, 42. Inthe 
second of these passages, recent Edd. have 
“‘Dinocrates ;” but this term has been taken 
from Solinus 32, and all MSS., as Harduin 
testifies, clearly exhibit “‘ Dinochares.” In 
the third, Reg. I. has ““ Tymochares,” and 
Dufresn. I. “ Vimocrates;” and this cir- 
cumstance would perhaps warrant the con- 
jecture, that even the reading “Dinochares” 
is an error of transcription, were it not 
supported, in all three passages, by the 
united authority of the best MSS. _ It 
appears then certain, that Pliny himself 
erred in giving the name of the artist; but 
that which must excite our surprise, is that 


| It, to prosecute his victories. 


| see Salmas. Exerc. Plin. 812 
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the name Δεινοκράτης not only passed 
through misapprehension, into Δεενοχάρης; 
but even into = eeeea (Ser abo XIV. 
p- 949.) and into Στασικράτης. (Plut. de 
Alex. Magn. Virt. 2, 2.) Even these 
Variations, however, are not without many 
similar examples in our extant copies of 
ancient writers, (Anecd. Hemsterh. 1, 11.;) 


' but that the real name of this artist was 


DrvocratEs, is established by the powerful 
authority of Vitruvius, confirmed as it is, 
by that of Valerius Maximus and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. In regard to the history of 
DivocraTeEs, we learn, that he accompa- 
nied Alexander the Great into Agypt, 


| and that. he measured the ground, on which 


Alexandria was afterwards built, ( Vitr. l. ο. 
et 5. 4, Pliny 5. et 7, Valer. Maz. 1, 4, 1.) 
He superintended also, the erection of 
many of the buildings of that city; and 
remained in AXgypt, after Alexander left 
Some state, 
that previously to this, he built the second 
temple of Diana at Ephesus; thus Strabo, 


| l. ec. and Solin. 43.; but this particular is 


discussed under the article Scopas. He 
became known to Alexander, by his offer 


| to transform Mount Athos into a statue of 
markableand well known passage ;—“Opere | 


him, though this project was negatived by 
Alexander: see Vitr. & Strab. 1. c., Plu- 
tarch, l. c. et Vit. Alex. 72, Lucian, pro 
Imag. 9. P. 2. p. 489, Tzetzes Chil. 8, 199. 
1], 367. It has been already intimated, 
that these authors give the name of the 
artist very differently; and on this point, 
.—Eustathius, 
(ad Hom. p. 980.) erroneously calls him 
Dioctes of Rhegium. 

DINOMENES, statuary, flourished together 
with Naucybrs, CANacHus the younger, 
and PatTroc es, in Olymp. 95. Pliny 34, 
8, 19. In this passage, Reg. III. is the 
only MS., which exhibits the name of the 
artist, as we have stated it; but the very 
corruptions of other MSS. seem in part to 
confirm it. Reg. I. has‘‘Dinomedes;” Reg. 11. 
‘“<Dinocles;” Dufresn. I. II. Reg. IV. 
“ Dinomodes;” and Colbert. ‘Dimocles.” 
Harduin and Brotier have adopted the read- 
ing ““Dinomenes,” on the authority of another 
passage of Pliny, in which the artist is 
referred to, as having made a statue of 
Protesilaus, and one of Pythodorus the 
wrestler. But evenin this place MSS. vary: 
Reg. II. and Colbert. have “ Diomenes ;” 
Dufresn. I. “ Diomedes;” and only Reg. I. 
“ Dinomenes.” ‘The question is settled by 
Pausanias, who, in 1, 25, 1. uses the name 
DINOMENES, and mentions him as having 
made statues of Jo and Callisto. In addi- 


| tion to these works, DINOMENEs made a sta- 


tue of Besantis, the queen of the Peonians, 
( Tatian, Orat. ad Grec. 53. p. 116. Worth, ) 
and there is extant the base of some pro- 
duction of his, bearing this inscription: — 
MHTPOTIMOSANEOHKEOHOE [py 
AEINOMENH® EQOIHSEN. 


See Bockh. Corp. Inscr. I. nr. 470. Junius 
has erred in enumerating among the works 


of this artist, the statue of Priapus, men- 
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tioned in Anal. Br. 1, 229. nr. 36. Coll. 
Anth. Lat. 2, 498. because in this passage, 
reference is made not to an artist, but to 
the proprietor of a garden. 

Dioctes, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci 2, 285. 

Dioporvus I., engraver, embellished a 
silver figure of a Satyr, mentioned by Plato, 
Anthol. Planud. 4. 12. 248. (App. Anthol. 
Palat. 2, 701.) 


Tov Σάτυρον Διόδωρος ἐκοίμισεν, οὐκ 
ἐτόρευσεγ" 
Ἢν νὺξ 2 CO ee er ‘ » 
NC, ἐγερεῖς" ἄργυρος ὕπνον ἔχει. 


In illustration of this passage, Junius, in 
his Dictionary of Artists, appropriately cites 
a passage from Pliny respecting STrato- 
Nicus.—Ssee the article Stratonicus. 

If. Painter; took a portrait of Meno- 
dotus, but failed to represent his figure ; 
ridiculed, on this account, in Anthol. Gr. 
“αίαϊ. ΧΊῚ. 918. 


Εἰκόνα Μηνοδότου γράψας Διόδωρος ἔϑηκε, 
Πλὴν τοῦ Μηνοδότου, πᾶσιν ὁμοιοτάτην; 


Diopotus L., statuary, to whom some 
have ascribed the Vemesis Rhamnusia. See 
Agoracritus. 

II. Sculptor of Nicomedia, son of 
Boerruus; in connection with his brother 
Menopotus, made a statue of Hercules. 
Winckelm. Opp. P. 6. P. 1. p. 38. 

Diocenrts I., painter, mentioned by 
Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as of considerable repu- 
tation, and as having lived in the age of 
King Demetrius. This Demetrius was 
doubtless the one styled Poliorcetes, who 
ascended the throne in Olymp. 118. 3, 
B. C. 306. 

II. Sculptor, thus noticed by Pliny 
36. 5. 4, “ Agrippze Pantheum decoravit 
Diogenes Atheniensis, et Caryatides in 
columnis templi ejus probantur inter pauca 
operum: sicut in fastigio posita signa, sed 
propter altitudinem loci minus celebrata.” 

Diocnetus JI., architect, or rather me- 
chanic, afforded by his ingenuity consi- 
derable assistance to the Rhodians, in 
their contest with Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Viir. 10. 21. 

II. Painter, instructed in the art Απίο- 
ninus the Philosopher. See Capitol. Antonin. 
4, and the remarks of Salmasius on this 
passage, in opposition to Casaubon. 

DionysictEs, Milesian statuary, distin- 
guished by his statue of Democrates of 
Tenedos, who conquered in a wrestling- 
match at Olympia. Paus. 6, 17, 1. 

Dionystioporvs I., statuary and engraver 
on silver, pupil of CritiaAs, not particularly 
eminent on account of any of his produc- 
tions. Pliny 34, 8, 19. In this passage, 
most MSS. and Edd. have ‘‘Dionysodorus ;” 
but the word, which we have adopted, is 
sanctioned by Reg. I. The circumstance, 
that the artist before us was a pupil of Cri- 
TIAS, proves that he lived about Olymp. 90. 

II. Painter of Colopho, attained some 
reputation; mentioned by Pliny 35. 11.40,— 
a passage in which all MSS. and recent 
Edd. have the correct term “‘Dionysiodorus,” 


δά 


DIO 


instead of the reading adopted by some 
editors, ‘‘ Dionysodorus.” 

Dionysius I., statuary of Argos, whose 
age is evident from the circumstance, that 
he made some of the many presents, which 
Smicythus dedicated at Olympia. This 
Smicythus, who employed likewise Guau- 
cus the Argive, in forming some of his 
intended presents, was a contemporary of 
Anaxilas of Rhegium, and after his death, 
returned to Tegea, Olymp. 76. 1, B. C. 476. 
The instructer of Dionysius and GLaucus 
has not been mentioned to us. Paus. 5, 26, 
3. 6.—In stating the works of Dionysius, 
Paus. is rather obscure; but if I rightly 
apprehend his meaning, he enumerates as his 
productions, a figure representing a Contest, 
(Ay@va,) holding leaden balls, a statue of 
Bacchus, one of Orpheus, and one of Jupiter 
as beardless, all which Paus. mentions as 
among the smaller presents offered by Smi- 
cythus, in contradistinction from those 
made by GLaucus.—Dronysius likewise, 
cast in brass, the figure of a horse and his 
rider, which was placed at Olympia, by 
Phormis Menalius, contemporary of Gelo 
and Hiero. 

II. Sculptor, improperly confounded by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif.) with the statuary 
just mentioned; made the statue of Juno, 
which was afterwards placed in the Portico 
of Octavia. Pliny 36, 5, 4.——When Drony- 
sus I., flourished, the art of carving in 
marble had not attained so great perfection, 
as to induce Augustus to place a statue 
of that period, in the temple, which he 
dedicated. It is far more probable, that 
the maker of the statue of Juno, flourished 
in a much later period. 

III. Painter of Colopho, imitated the 
paintings of Porycnorus the Thasian, 
though onasmaller scale, 4ilian V. H. 4, 3. 
Po.tycGnotus lived in Olymp. 80, and that 
Dionysius was his contemporary, is evident 
from the passage just mentioned, and from 
Aristot. Poét. 2, in which both artists are 
connected. Ailian says, Πολύγνωτος ὃ 
Θάσιος καὶ Διονύσιος ὁ Κολοφώνιος γράφεε 
ἤστην. καὶ ὁ μὲν Πολύγνωτος ἔγραψε τὰ 
μεγάλα, καὶ ἐν τοῖς τελείοις εἰργάζετο τὰ 
adra* τὰ δὲ τοῦ Διονυσίου πλὴν τοῦ μεγέ- 
ϑοὺυς τὴν τοῦ Πολυγνώτου τέχνην ἐμιμεῖτο 
εἰς τὴν ἀκρίβειαν, πάϑος καὶ ἦϑος καὶ 
σχήματος χρῆσιν, ἱματίων λεπτότητας καὶ 
τὰ λοιπά. Aristotle remarks, Πολύγνωτος 
μὲν κρείττους, Παύσων δὲ χείρους, Διονύ- 
σιος δὲ ὁμοίους εἴκαζε. Plutarch, ( Timol. 36,) 
advances an opinion as to the ability of 
Dionysius, which is of great weight, and 
which accords with the statements of A‘lian 
and Aristotle :—H ᾿Αντιμάχου ποίησις kat 
τὰ Διονυσίου ζωγραφήματα τῶν Ἰζολοφω- 
νίων ἰσχὺν ἔχοντα καὶ τόνον ἐκβεβιασμένοις 
καὶ καταπόνοις ἔοικε. Another passage, 
in which this artist is introduced, as a con- 
temporary of Crmo of Cleone, has been 
noticed under the article Cimo. ‘The obser- 
vations of Meyer, (Hist. Art. 1, 196.) de- 
signed to shew that Dionysius lived in the 
age of Alexander the Great, are to my 
mind very unsatisfactory; because the pas- 
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sages adduced, afford no intimation of this, 
and because in these passages, Dionysius 
is censured rather than praised, so that it 
would be inconsistent to assume, that he 
lived when the art of painting was at the 
height of perfection. 

1V. Painter, native country uncertain, 
resided at Rome in the first age before 
Christ. This is evident from Pliny 35.11. 40, 
« Lala Cyzicena,— Marci Varronis inventa 
Rome et penicillo pinxit, et cestro in 
ebore,—nec ullius velocior in pictura manus 
fuit, artis vero tantum, ut multum manipre- 
tio antecederet celeberrimos eadem etate 
imaginum pictores, Sopolin et Dionysium, 


quorum tabulz pinacothecas implent.” To | 


this artist we should in all probability refer 
Pliny 35, 10, 37.“ Dionysius nihil aliud 


quam homines pinxit, ob id <Anthropo- | 


graphos cognominatus.” Meyer, indeed, 
(Mist. Art. 2, 192.) disputes whether this 
statement applies to this Dionysius, or to 
the third here mentioned, and he argues, 
that the latter was too eminent an artist to 
be altogether omitted by Pliny. In oppo- 
sition to this argument, we contend, that 
Meyer is not correct in placing Dionysius 
of Colopho among the most eminent painters, 
since there is nothing-in the passages, which 
relate to him, to justify this conclusion; 


Pliny deserving of explicit mention, or if 


he was, he was yet passed over, in the same | 


manner aS ONATAS. 

Dionysoporus, see Moschio. 

Drores, painter, country uncertain, men- 
tioned by Varro, as having lived in a very 
early age. See the article Arimna. 

DioscoripEs, artist of Samos. Two 
tesselated pavements formed by him, were 
discovered among the ruins of Pompeii. 
Winckelm. Opp. 6, 1, 296. 

DioscuripEs, very celebrated engraver 


pie 


the two should be treated of conjointly. 
The first passage, which is necessary to 
adduce respecting them, is Pliny 36, 4:— 
« Marmore sculpendo primi omnium in- 
claruerunt Dipcenus et Scyllis, geniti in 
Creta insula, etiamnum Medisimperantibus, 
priusque quam Cyrus in Persis regnare 
inciperet, hoc est, Olympiade circiter L. 
Ii Sicyonem se contulere, que diu fuit 
officinarum omnium metallorum patria. 
Deorum’ simulacra publice locaverant® 
Sicyonii, que priusquam absolverentur, ar- 
tifices injuriam questi abiere® in AXtolos. 
Protinus Sicyonios fames invasit ac steri- 
litas, moerorque dirus. Remedium peten- 
tibus Apollo Pythiusrespondit, $i Dipcenus 


et Scyllis Deorum simulacra perfecissent : 


quod magnis mercedibus obsequiisque im- 
petratum est. Fuere autem simulacra ea 


| Apollinis, Diane, Herculis, Minerve, quod 


e celo postea tactum est.” ‘The correctness 


| of the opinion, which Pliny advances, as to 


the age of these artists, is supported by the 
known circumstance, that Cyruscommenced 
his reign in Olymp. 55. 2.; and those who 
have mentioned Diranus and ScyLiis as 
the pupils or the sons of Dapatus, (Paus. 


| 2, 14, 1. collated with 3, 17, 6,) have de- 


signed only to intimate, that they were the 


first sculptors worthy of being associated 
and that either he was not considered by | 


on precious stones, flourished in the age of | 


Augustus; engraved the figure of this em- 
peror on a precious stone, which was used 
by Augustus, and succeeding emperors, as 
a seal, (Suet. Aug. 50, Pliny 37. 1. 4.) 
In our common Edd. of both these authors, 
we find “Dioscorides;”’ but the incorrectness 


engraved by him, which uniformly exhibit 
AIOSKOYPIAOY. Hence we learn how 
inconsistently the editors of Suetonius 
acted, in disregarding the reading of some 
MSS. examined by Torrentius, which pre- 


sented the very term, which we have adopted. | 


There are many precious stones extant, 


bearing the name of DioscuripEs; but only | 


six of them appear to have been really 
engraved by this artist. 


DrpHILus, engraver on precious stones; | 


gem carved by him, described by Raspe, 
tab. 40. nr. 5513. 

Direanus, sculptor, invariably associated 

by ancient writers, with ScyLLis, so that 


7 The word “ quorundam” is commonly intro- 
duced after ‘‘Deorum;” but it is wanting in 
all my MSS. 


with the father of artists. There is another 
argument, which supports the decision of 
Pliny. Catto of Aigina, who was the 
pupil of Trecraus and ANGELIO, flourished 
in Olymp. 66.; and as TEcraus and An- 
GELIO were instructed by Diranus and 
ScyLuis, it is perfectly consistent to refer 
these last artists to Olymp. ὅθ.  Odofr. 
Miiller appears to have abandoned the erro- 
neous opinion, which he formerly advanced 
in Avgin. 101. After the words already 
cited, Pliny says :—‘ Dipceni quidem Am- 
bracia, Argos, Cleone operibus refertz 
fuere. Omnes autem (sc. hucusquememorati, ) 
tantum candido marmore usi sunt e Paro 
insula, quem lapidem ccepere lychnitem 
appellare, quoniam ad lucernas in cuniculis 
cederetur, ut auctor est Varro.” The 
statues mentioned by Pliny, were not the 


_ only ones executed by Drpa:nus and Scy Lis. 
of this name is evident from the gems really | 


Paus. notices a statue of Minerva kept at 
Cleone, (2, 14, 1.) and ebony statues at 
Argos of Castor and Pollux on horseback, 
Anazxis and Mnasinous their sons, and 


| Milaira and Pheba the mothers of these 


| 


young men, (2, 22, 6.) The statues of 
Castor and Pollux were known to Clem. 
Alex. (Protrept. 42. 45.) and this author 
mentions likewise, a statue of Hercules 
Tirynthius, and one of Diana Munychia, 
which were dedicated by the artists at 
Sicyo. (See the passage of Pliny already 
cited.) The absurd remark of Cedrenus, 
(Annal. 264. ed. Venet.) respecting the 
statue of Minerva, being made of an 
emerald, may be passed over without refu- 


S All MSS. here exhibit ‘‘ simulaverant.” 
we conjecture “‘ simul locaverant?” 

9 Theterm ‘“ abiere” has the powerful support 
of Reg. I. 
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tation. Drea@nus and Scyris had very 
many pupils,—a circumstance which shews 
the estimation, in which they were held. 
They instructed Tecraus and ANGELIO, 
(Paus. 2, 32, 4.)—LEarcuus of Rhegium, 
3, 17, 6.)—Doryciipas and his brother 
Meno, Lacedemonians, (5, 17, 1.)—Don- 
TAS, another inhabitant of lLacedemo, 
(6, 19, 9.)—-and THEoctes, (5, 17, 1.) 
Dry.uvs, statuary; in connection with 
AMYCLA&US, made the largest part of the 
magnificent present, which the Phocians 
dedicated at Delphi, (Paus. 10, 13, 4.) 
Some of the statues included in that present, 
were the work of Cutonis; and all these 
three artists are considered to have been 
natives of Corinth. The time in which 
they flourished, has been adverted to in the 
articles Ageladas and Chionis. The present 
in question represented the Contest of 
Hercules and Apollo for the Delphian 
Tripod, and exhibited Latona, Diana, and 
Minerva, as standing near to witness the 
conflict. A representation of these figures 
has been preserved to us, being elegantly 
painted on a Greek vase, and this drawing, 
together with many others, Tischbein de- 
signed to have engraved on copper for the 
fifth volume of his work. I have been 
kindly allowed by Béttiger to inspect these 
figures, and will therefore briefly describe 
them. Hercules is presented to us as having 
seized the tripod, and endeavouring to escape 
with it; but turning round, he perceives 
Apollo following him, crowned with laurel 
and armed with his quiver, and then raises 


DOR 


his club to deter him from the pursuit. 
Minerva stands on the side of Hercules, 
armed with her helmet, (ASnva@ δὲ 
Ἥρακλξα ἐπέχει τοῦ ϑυμοῦ. Paus.) By 
Apollo there is a female, clothed with a 
Dorian tunic, and holding a long staff, who 
urges him to the contest, and this appears 
to be his mother Latona, affectionately 
concerned for the honor of her son, (Λητὼ 
---Απόλλωνα ἐπέχει τοῦ ϑυμοῦ, Paus.) 
The figure of Diana is not given by the 
painter, who embellished the Greek vase 
referred to; and asufficient reason, and one 
which does credit to his learning, may be 
assigned for its omission. 

Domes, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 2, 284.) 

Dontas, Lacedemonian statuary or 
sculptor, pupil of Diranus and ScyLiis; 
enriched with figures, the repository which 


the inhabitants of Megara caused to be 


made at Olympia, (Paus 6,19, 9.) Thus 
he must have flourished about Olymp. 58. 
(Bockh. Corp. Inscr. 1, 47.) 

DorotTuHeEvs, painter, who in the time of 
Nero, endeavoured to imitate the Venus 
Anadyomeneof APELLES. See Pliny 35, 10,36. 
a passage which has been cited under the 
article APELLES. 

Doryciipas, Lacedsemonian statuary or 
sculptor, brother of Mrpo, and pupil of 
Direa@nus and ScyLuis; made a statue of 
Themis, which was placed in the temple of 
Juno at Olympia. Paus. 5,17, 1. He 
flourished about Olymp. 58. 


1 Dig Gas of 


CHIO, painter, country uncertain, 

flourished together with THERIMA- 
cHus, in Olymp. 107. Pliny (35, 10, 36.) 
thus enumerates his paintings, characterising 
them by the epithet ‘‘ nobiles,”—‘ Liber 
Pater. Item Tragedia et Comedia. Se- 
miramis ex ancilla adipiscens regnum, anus 
lampadas preferens, et nova nupta verecun- 
dianotabilis.” Cicero, (Brut.18, Parad. 5. 2.) 
and Pliny, in another passage, (35, 7, 32. ) 
do not hesitate to rank this artist with 
APELLES, Nicomacnes, and other painters 
of the highest excellence.—Ecuio and 
THERIMACHUS are likewise enumerated by 
Pliny (34, 8, 19.) among statuaries, and 
in such a manner as to imply, that they 
were the only statuaries, who flourished in 
Olymp. 107. Junius, indeed, ( Catal. Artif.) 
and after him, Heyne, (Antiq. Aufs. 1,210.) 
and Wiistemann, (ad 1. 6. p. 41,) contend, 
that the names of these artists have been 
carelessly introduced into this passage from 
Book 35, by transcribers; but this opinion 
is far from being evident to my mind, nor can 
I perceive, why Ecuio and THrrimMacuus 
should not have bestowed their attention on 
both painting and statuary, since this is 
expressly asserted of EupHraNor and other 
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artists. It is an important consideration, 
also, that the words disapproved of by Junius 
and Heyne, are found in all MSS., with 
the exception of Reg. II., the authority of 
which is trifling; and even in this, only the 
names of the artists are omitted, and the 
numbers of the Olympiads are given. 

Emmocuarrs, sculptor, formed a bust 
or statue of Venus, a fragment of which 
was seen by Gude, (see 214. 7,) with the 
inscription,— 

Eppoyaonc. Πτολεμαιοῦυ 
Αργειος. Ezrouét. 


Enpaus, very ancient artist, native of 
Athens, said to have been a pupil of 
Dapatus, and to have followed him in his 
flight to Crete, (Paus. 1, 26, 5.) Among 
the statues which he made, the following 
are mentioned :— 

1. One of Minerva in a sitting posture, 
dedicated at Athens by Callias, (Paus. l. 6.» 
compared with Athenag. pro Christ. 14. p. 60. 
Dechair.) The latter author asserts, that 
this statue was crowned with olive; and he 
assigns also to Enpaus, a statue of the 
Ephesian Diana, though it does not appear 
on what authority. 


ERI 
2. Wooden statue of Minerva, placed at 


EUC 


fEiginete fictoris.” The remarks offered 


Erythre in Achaia, of considerable magni- | in the articles 4gineta and Nealces, serve to 


tude, and holding in each hand a distaff, 
and supporting the heaven with her head. 
Paus. (7. 5. 4,) concludes, that this was 
the production of Enpc«us, from several 
considerations derived from the workman- 
ship, and from the statues of the Graces 
and Hours, made of white marble. 

3. Statues of the Graces and Hours 
just mentioned. 

4, Ancient statue of Minerva, made en- 
tirely of ivory, and placed at Alea in 
Arcadia; removed by Augustus to Rome. 
(Paus. 8, 46, 1. 3.) 

As to the time in which this artist lived, 
the common statement is, that he was a 
pupil of Dapatus. Thiersch, however, 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. Adnot. I. p. 24. II. p. 32.) 
treats this subject with greater accuracy, 
and contends, that as Callias dedicated a 
statue of Minerva made by Enpeus, the 
artist, though termed a pupil of Dapatus, 
really tived in the age of the Pisistratide. 
The first Callias, who is mentioned to us, 
was the son of Phenippus, who obtained 
a victory in Olymp. 54, (Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 284,) and who surpassed his fellow- 
citizens, the Atnenians, in hatred to Pisis- 
tratus. (Herod. 6, 121.) Thus Enpeus 
must be considered a contemporary of 1)1- 
P@NUS and ΒΟΥ 115, who about Olymp. 50, 
first excelled in sculpture; and he was styled 
a pupil of Dapatus, for the same reason 
as these artists. 

Ewntocuus, sculptor, whose country and 
age are uncertain. One production of his, 
representing the Ocean and Jupiter, was 
placed by Asinius Pollio, in his house. 
Pliny 36. 5. 4. 

Epeus, maker of the Wooden Horse, by 
means of which Troy was taken; son of 
Panopeus, (Paus. 2, 29, 4;) several pro- 
ductions are ascribed to him, (Plato Jon. I. 
p. 533. St.) In particular, Paus. (2, 19,6.) 
mentions wooden statues of Venus and 
Mercury made by him. 

Eruorus, Ephesian painter, who taught 
APELLES, before he engaged the instructions 
of Pampuitus, (Suid. v. ᾿Απελλῆς.) 

Eipiconus, statuary, whom Pliny men- 
tions as having attained celebrity, “‘ T'ubicine 
et Infante Matri interfecte miserabiliter 
blandiente.” See 34. 8. 19. 

Eprmacuus, Athenian architect, flou- 
rished in the age of Demetrius Poliorcetes; 


spoken of by Vitruvius, (10. 2,) as eminent | 


in his profession. 

EXPITINCHANUS, engraver on precious 
-stoues, lived about the time of the birth of 
Christ; engraved on a gem the head of 


Sextus Pompeius, or as others think, of | 


M. Marcellus. (Bracci, 2, 78.) 

Epironus, engraver on precious stones, 
(Ephem. Lit. Jen. 1825. nr. 198. p. 100.) 

Erato, sculptor of a vase made of stone, 
Winchelm. Opp. 5, 49. 

Ericonvus, painter, Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
“ Erigonus tritor colorum Nealce pictoris 
in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem etiam 
discipulum relinqueret Pasiam, fratrem 
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shew that this artist lived about Olymp. 133. 
Evsivus, sculptor, born at Thebes, age 
uncertain ; in connection with XENOCRITUS, 
one of his fellow-citizens, made of white 
marble, a statue of Hercules the Defender, 
which was placed at Thebes. (αι. 9.11.2.) 
EVUBULIDES, statuary, age uncertain, made 
and dedicated at Athens, a large present, 
comprising statues of Minerva Peonia, of 
Jupiter, Mnemosyne, the Muses, and Apollo, 
(Paus. 1. 2. 4.;) father of Eucuir the 
Athenian, (Paus. 8. 14. 7.;) and hence 
probably born at Athens; celebrated picture 
of his, representing a Person calculating with 
his Fingers, Pliny 34. 8. 19,—a passage in 
which Harduin correctly gives “ Hubulides,” 
and condemns the reading “ Eubolides.” 

EvuBvuLEuvs, sculptor, age and country un- 
certain; son of Praxiteles, (not the cele- 
brated artist,) known to us only from the 
circumstance, that his name is carved under 
the figure of his head. ( Winckelm. Opp. 
6, 2, 166.) 

EucapmMus, sculptor, country uncertain ; 
tutor of ANDROSTHENES, who completed 
the figures decorating the upper part of the 
Temple at Delphi, which had been left 
unfinished by Catamis and Praxtas, 
(Paus. 10. 19. 3.) As therefore AnDRO- 
STHENES flourished in Olymp. 90, Eucap- 
MUS must have lived about Olymp. 82. 

Evcuir L., painter, related to Dapatus I. 
and who, according to Theophrastus ap. 
Plin. 7. 56, introduced painting into Greece. 

II. Modeller, styled also Evcuirus, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 2,) one of the most ancient 
artists. He and Eucrammus are said to 
have followed Demaratus in his flight from 
Corinth to Etruria. (Pliny 35. 12. 43,) 
Pausanias, in the passage referred to, thus 
traces a series of artists :— 


SYADRAS,— CHARTAS, 
Evucuirvs, 
CLEARcHuUs of Rhegium, 
PytTHacoras of Rhegium. 


But as Demaratus fled from Corinth, with 
the whole family of the Bacchiade, in 
Olymp. 29, andas PyrHacoras of Rhegium 
flourished about Olymp. 73, I need not 
shew that this list is exceedingly defective; 
probably the names of some artists have 
been omitted between Eucuirus and (τ,- 
ARCHUS; or we must consider, that Eu- 
CHIRUS, tutor of CLEARCHUS, was a different 
verson from Evucuirvs, who lived in the 
time of Demaratus. 

111. Athenian sculptor, son of Evsuti- 
DES; made a marble-statue of Mercury, 
which was placed at Phenea, (Paus. 8.14.7. ) 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) places him among those 
artists, who excelled in forming brazen 
statues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Persons engaged 
in Sacrificing. On this account, Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 11. Adnot. p. 33.) correctly infers, 
that he flourished in a later age. 

Evciives 1., father of Sminis, who was 
contemporary with Dapatvs I. (αι. 
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7. 4. 4, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 30.) As 
however, Dapatus and SMILis are said to 
have been the inventor of the arts, I can 
searcely consider HuciipEs to have been 
an artist. 

Ii. Athenian sculptor, made of Pente- 
lican marble, several statues which were 
placed in the town of Bura in Achaia, 
(Paus. 7. 25. 5,) and a statue of Jupiter 
Sitting, which was kept at Avgina, (7. 26. 3.) 
This artist I consider to have flourished 
soon after Olymp. 101.; for in the fourth 
year of this Olympiad, B. C. 373, the an- 
cient Bura was totally destroyed by an 
earthquake, (7. 25. 2,) and soon after, a 
new town was erected, which existed in the 
time of Paus. To the inhabitants of this 
town, Euciiprs gave his assistance in its 
embellishment; and very probably the 
statues adverted to, were made soon after 
its erection. 

Evuporvs, painter of dramatic scenes, 
and statuary, age and country uncertain, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

EVENOR, painter, father and instructer of 
Parruasius; flourished in Olymp. 90, 
and attained a degree of celebrity, though 
not sufficiently great to render him deserving 
of an extended notice, Pliny 35. 9. 36. See 
also Suidas, Harpocratio, and Photius. 

Evucrammus, see Evucuir II. 

Eumarus, Athenian painter, first imita- 
ted in painting the distinction of sex; lived 
before Cimo of Cleone. (Pliny 35. 8. 34.) 

EUMELUS, painter, country uncertain, 
(Philostr. Procm. Icon. p. 4. ;) his pictures, 
characterised by soft eracefulness, and a 
portrait of Helen made ‘by him, was placed 
in the Roman Forum, (Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. II. 5. p. 570.;) appears to have lived 
towards the close of the second age after 
the birth of Christ. 

Evunicus, statuary and engraver on silver, 
bornat Mity lene, (Pliny 33.12.55, 84.8. 19. ) 
age uncertain. 

Evopvus, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose gems exhibited the head of 
Julia, daughter of Titus. (racci tab. 73, 
Mongez Iconogr. Rom. tab. 35. nr. 8.) It 
is evident, then, that he flourished about 
ANGLO} 

Evuruorio, statuary and engraver on sil- 
ver, not particularly distinguished by any of 
his ‘works, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

EurHranor I., eminent statuary and 
painter, ( Quintil. 12. 10,) whose ability and 
Suenos in each of these characters, 
require separate consideration. Most of 
his works as a statuary, are thus stated by 
Pliny 35. 8. 19.“ Euphranoris Alexander 
Paris est, in quo laudatur, quod omnia 
simul intelligantur, judex Dearum, amator 
Helen, et tamen Achillis interfector. 
Hujus est Minerva Rome, que dicitur 
Catuliana, infra Capitolium a Q. Lutatio 
Catulo dicata: et simulacrum Loni Eventus, 
““ esregiam ” 


10 The term is supported by 


Reg. I. and Colbert.; common reading “ et 
Greeciam.” 
1 Pliny, in his catalogue of statuaries, had 


mentioned Olymp. 34, thus contradicting himself. 
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dextra pateram, sinistra spicam ac papaver 
tenens. Item Latona puerpera, Apollinem 
et Dianam infantes sustinens, in ede Con- 
cordie. Fecit et Quadrigas Bigasque, et 
Cliduchon eximia forma, et Virtutem egre- 
giam,'° utrasque colosseas: mulierem admi- 
rantem, et adorantem. Item Alexandrum et 
Philippum in Quadrigis.” In addition to 
the works here mentioned, he made a statue 
of Vulcan, (Dio Chrys. Orat. 37. p. 466.) 
and one of Apollo Patrous, (see below. )— 
In the art of painting, EUPHRANOR was 
instructed by Aristo, (Pliny 35. 10. 36,) 
and his character as a painter is thus noticed 
by Pliny 35. 11. 40. “ Post Pausiam 
eminuit longe ante omnes Euphranor Isth- 
Olympiade CIV.,! idem qui inter 
fictores dictus est a nobis. Fecit et Co- 
lossos, et Marmorea ac Scyphos sculpsit :? 
docilis et laboriosus ante omnes et in quo- 
cunque genere excellens ac sibi squalis. 
Hic primus videtur expressisse dignitates 
Heroum, et usurpasse symmetriam: sed 
fuit in® universitate corporum exilior, ca- 
pitibus articulisque grandior. Volumina 
quoque composuit de Symmetriaet Coloribus. 
Operaejussunt; Equestre Prelium;Duodecim 
Dii, Theseus, in quo dixit eundem apud 
Parrhasium, rosa pastum esse, suum vero 
carne. Nobiles ejus tabuie Ephesi, Ulizes 
simulata Insania Bovem cum Equo jungens, et 
Palliati cogitantes, Dux Gladium condens.” 

Plutarch (de Glor. Athen. 2,) mentions the 
portrait of Theseus, taken by this artist, and 
a painting designed to represent the Engage- 
ment of Cavalry at the Battle of Mantinea .— 
Eve ἡὑράνωρ τὸν Θησέα τὸν ἑαυτοῦ τῷ Tap- 
pactov παρέβαλε λέγων, τὸν μὲν ἐκείνου 
ῥόδα βεβρωκέναι, τὸν δὲ ἑαυτοῦ κρέα βύεια᾽ 
τῷ γὰρ ὄντι γλαφυρῶς ὁ Παῤῥασίου γέ- 
ee aC καὶ πεποίηται καί τι προσέοικε" 
τὸν δ᾽ Εὐφράνορος ἰδών τις εἶπεν οὐκ ἀφυῶς" 


Δῆμον "EpexSijog μεγαλήτορος by ποτ᾽ 
᾿Αϑήνη 
Θρέψε Διὸς ϑυγάτηρ. 


γέγραφε δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐν Μαντιγείᾳ πρὸς 
᾿Επαμινώνδαν ἱππομαχίαν οὐκ ἀνενϑουσι- 
ἄστως πὐφράνωρ. —TOUTO τὸ ἔργον Εὐφρά- 
yop ἔγραψε καὶ πάρεστιν ὁρᾷν ἐν εἰκόνι 
THC μ axne τὸ σύγγραμμα καὶτὴν ἀντέρεισιν 
ἀλκῆς καὶ ϑυμοῦ καὶ πνεύματος γεμοῦσαν. 
Now as the battle of Mantinea took place 
in Olymp. 104. 3, B. C. 362, we see the 
reason why Pliny refers EvPHRranor to 
this very Olympiad. Three of the paintings - 
mentioned by Pliny, viz. the Twelve Deities, 
Theseus, and the Battle of Cavalry, were 
placed in the Portico of the Ceramicus at 
Athens. This may be inferred from 
Paus. 1, 3, 2. where after various his- 
torical explanations, interrupting the de- 
scription of the paintings, this author says, 
Στόα δὲ ὄπισϑεν ὠκοδόμηται γραφὰς ἔχουσα, 
ϑεοὺς δώδεκα καλουμένους. ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ τοίχῳ 
τῷ πέραν Θησεύς ἐστι γεγραμμένος, καὶ 


2 Common reading, ‘‘ marmora ac scyphos 
scalpsit.” That which I have adopted, rests on 
the authority of Reg. I. 

3 The prep. “in” is not found in our usual 
Edd.; but it is supported by all my MSS. 
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Δημοκρατία τε καὶ Δῆμος." ἐνταῦδια ἐστι 
γεγραμμένον καὶ τὸ περὶ Μαντίνειαν ᾿Αϑη- 
ναίων ἔργον; (see 8. 9. 4,) ot βοηϑήσοντες 
Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐπέμφϑησαν. “ἐν δὲ TH 
γραφῇ τῶν ἱππέων ἐστὶ i μάχη, ἐν ἡ γνωρι- 

WTATOL Γρύλλος τε ὁ "Ξενοφῶντος ἐν τοῖς 
Αϑηναίοις, καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἵππον τὴν 
Βοιωτίαν ᾿Επαμινώνδας ὁ Θηβαίος. ταύ- 
τας τὰς γραφὰς Εὐφράνωρ ἔγραψεν ᾿Αϑη- 
ναίοις, καὶ πλησίον ἐποίησεν ἐν τῷ ναῷ 
τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ἸΤατρῷον ἐπίκλησιν. Sie- 
belis, in his remarks on this passage, rightly 
observes, that the historian, towards the 
close, speaks of a brazen statue of Apollo, 
not a painting; but he has failed to point 
out the connection of the several parts of 
the passage. Respecting the painting of the 
Twelve Deities, Valerius Maximus (8. 11. 5,) 
says, Cum Euphranor Athenis XIJ Deos 
pingeret, Neptuni imaginem quam poterat 
excellentissimis majestatis coloribus com- 


plexus est, perinde ac Jovis aliquanto au- | 


gustiorem representaturus. 


Sed omni | 


impetu cogitationis in superiori opere ab- | 


sumpto, posteriores ejus conatus assurgere, 
quo tendebant, nequiverunt.” ustathius, 
(ad Il. A. 529. p. 145. 11. ed. R.) mentions 
the following incident respecting the model, 
to which he had recourse in painting the 
figure of Jupiter : -- Φέρεται ἱστορία, ὅτι 


Seove καὶ ἀπορῶν πρὸς οἷον ἀρχέτυπον 
γράψει τὸν Δία, παρΐξει ἐν διδασκάλου" καὶ 
ἀκούσας τῶν ἐπῶν τούτων, ᾿Αμβρόσιαι 
δ᾽ ἄρα χαῖται, καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς, ἔφη OTL ἤδη ἔχει 
τὸ ἀρχέτυπον" καὶ ἀπιὼν ἔγραψεν. The 
figure of Juno, in the painting in question, 
is said by Lucian, (Imag. 7. P. 2. p. 465,) 
to have been particularly observable for the 
color of the hair. In regard to all the pic- 
tures of this artist, as also those of ZEUXIS 
and Potyenotus, Philostratus, ( Vit. Apoll. 
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Olymp. 89. 2. B. C. 423, through the 
negligence of Chrysis the priest, ( Thuc. 
4. 133. Paus. ὃ. 17. 3. coll. 7.)  Siebelis 
conjectures, that Ἐὐπάλαμος should be 
substituted for Βὐπόλεμος, but this sup- 
position evinces an inattention to the great 
difference between the names introduced 
into fictitious poetry, and those occurring 
in faithful historical narratives. 

Evromevs, painter of Sicyo, contempo- 
rary and rival of Zeuxis, TIMANTHES, and 
Parruastius, (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) This fact 
shews that he flourished about Olymp. 94, 
a conclusion supported also by the circum- 
stance, that he was the tutor of P AMPHILUS, 
who flourished in Olymp. 100, and Pam- 
PHILUS was a tutor of APELLES, who lived 
in Olymp. 107. The high reputation which 
Evvurompeus attained among his contempo- 
raries, is evident from Pliny 34. 10. 36. 
“ Est Eupompi Victor Certamine gymnico 
Palmam tenens. Ipsius auctoritas tanta 
fuit, ut diviserit picturam in genera tria, 
que ante eum duo fuere, Helladicum et 
quod Asiaticum appellabant. Propter hunc 
qui erat Sicyonius, diviso Helladico tria 
facta sunt: Ionicum, Sicyonium, Atticum.” 
An excellent reply of this artist to Lysip- 


/Pus, who having been brought up as a 


| brazier, and was Just attempting the art of 
Εὐφράνωρ ᾿Αϑήνῃσι γράφων τοὺς δώδεκα | 


2. 9.) with a rhetorical flourish, says that | 


they | exhibit TO εὔσκιον καὶ TO εὔπνουν Kal 
TO εἰσέχον τε Kai ἐξέχον. This remark, 
however, displays a weakness of mind, and 
a sentimentalism, found only in a later 
period.— EvuPHRANOR instructed ANTIDO- 
Tus, CaRMANIDES, (Pliny 35. 11. 40,) and 
Leonipas of Anthedo. (Steph. B. v. 
᾿Ανϑθήδων.) 

II. Architect, not particularly eminent, 
wrote a treatise on the Rules of Symmetry 
in Building, (Vitr. VII. Pref. 5. 14.) 

EuPHRONIDES, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) among the artists, who 
flourished in Olymp. 104. 

EUPLUS, engraver on precious stones, 
country and age uncertain. ‘That such an 
artist existed, is inferred from the Inscr. 
EYIAOY, ona gem described by Bracci, 
tab. 72.; but it may be, that this Inscr. 
relates rather to the figure represented,— 
Cupid sitting on a Dolphin,—than to the en- 
graver who executed it. 

Evurotemus, architect of Argos, built 
the temple Hereum near Mycene, the 
more ancient being burnt to the ground, in 


* This sentence shews how brief is the account 
which Pliny gives of this painting. 
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statuary, has been handed down to us. 
‘ Lysippus inquired of him, which of his 
predecessors he should take as his model; 
and Evupompus, pointing to a large assem- 
blage of men, answered, that nature herself 


.15 to be imitated, and not any particular 


artist.” Pliny 34. 8. 19. 

Eurycies, Spartan architect, formed a 
splendid Bath near the temple of Neptune 
at Corinth, (Paus. 2. 3. 5.) age uncertain. 

Eureipas, statuary, see Chrysothemis. 

Evuruus, engraver on precious stones, 
country and age “uncertain. Bracci 2. tab. 71. 

EULHYCRATES, distinguished statuary, 
flourished in Olymp. 120, son and pupil cf 
Lysiprus, Phny (34. 8. 19,) “ Is constan- 
tiam patris potius emulatus quam elegan- 
tiam, austero maluit genere quam jucundo 
placere. Itaque optime expressit Herculem 
Delphis, et Alexandrum, Thespin Vena- 
torem et Thespiades: Prelium equestre, 


| simulacrum Trophonii ad Oraculum, Quadri- 


gas Medee complures, Equum cum Fiscinis, 
Canes Venantium.” The reading of the pas- 
sage is given by Harduin, Brotier, and. 
others ; but there are many difficulties con- 
nected with it, and which press, in particular, 
on the concluding words. In the first 
sentence, Reg. I. presents the more elegant 
reading, “ Constantiam potius imitatus patris 
quam elegantiam.” ‘Then it appears, that for 
the terms ““ Thespin” and “ Thespiadas,” 
which interpreters have been unable to 
explain satisfactorily, we should substitute 
ςς Thestin” and ““ Thestiadas,” because these 
words have been frequently interchanged 
by transcribers, (Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 
3. 1. 42, p. 257, Heyne Obs. ad Apollod. 
Ρ. 47. 136.) That the sons of Thestis, 
viz. Prothus and Cometes, (Paus. 8. 44. 4.) 
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were distinguished huntsmen, is evident 
from the fact, that they were present at the 
Calydonian hunt, in which they were killed 
by Meleager. Thus it is highly probable, 
that their father also was a celebrated 
huntsman; but it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, to what particular hunt the painting 
of Eutuycrates referred. The opinion 
of Heyne, (p. 136,) that the daughters of 
Thespis, who became pregnant by Her- 
cules, were the subjects of this painting, is 
certainly erroneous; for such subjects were 
not chosen by the Greeks for their paintings. 
In the next place, the words “ quadrige 
Medeae complures,” cannot but create sur- 
prise. We may ask, ‘ Is Medea said to 
have been ever borne through the air?’ or 
even if this be allowed, can we suppose 
that EUTHYCRATES painted many chariots 
of Medea? Then also the expression em- 
ployed, is not that required to convey the 
idea of Medea carried through the air: we 
should have had ““ Medea in quadriga,” not 
“ς quadrige Medee.”—The words which 
follow, “ equum cum fiscinis,” are ridicu- 
lous; and the attempt of Harduin to defend 
them, has altogether failed. The closing 
expression, likewise, “ canes venantium,” is 
inconsistent. From the statement of these 
difficulties, we must now proceed to the 
correction of the passage; and to commence 
with the last expression, which can be recti- 
fied more easily than the others, we propose 
to alter it to “ canem venaticum,” on the 
sole authority of Cod. Voss.—In the pre- 
ceding phrase, all the Parisian MSS. and 
those of Gronovius exhibit “ fuscinis” 
instead of ““ fiscinis;” and that term is 
certainly preferable, though its connection 
with the context is not very clear. As it 
respects the expression, “ quadrigas Medeae 
complures,” the Paris. MSS. support this 
reading, but Acad. has “ quadrigas Mede 
cum plures equin cum fucinis,” and Voss. 
“ quadrigas Medei complures aequin cum 
fuscinis.” On the authority of these read- 
ings, J. F. Gronoyius proposes two cor- 
rections of the passage, neither of which is 
likely to be generally approved :—‘‘ quadrigas 
in cedes complures, Neptunum cum fuscinis,”— 
“< quadrigas in @des complures seque cum 
fuscinis.” If my own conjectures as to the 
true lection of this passage are required, I 
will state them, though not without consi- 
derable doubt and anxiety. In the first 
place, instead of ‘ Medee,” which in Cod. 
Voss. is written “ ΜΈΡΕΙ, I would read 
“in Elide,” a phrase which may be under- 
stood either of the district termed Elis, so 
as to refer particularly to Olympia, or of 
the city of Elis. The insertion of a pre- 
position before the name of a town, 15 a 
usage frequent among later writers, and 
even among those of the golden age, 
(Muncker ad Hygin. Fab. 10, Gronov. ad 
Liv. Epit. 102, Oudend. ad Frontin. Strateg. 
3. 11. 5. p. 412. ed. alt.) and such a usage 
has place in Pliny 34. 3. 8, “in Cyme 
dicaverat;” 34. 8. 19, “in Pario colonia.” 
Of the truth of this conjecture I am confi- 
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dent; but that which I am about to men- 
tion, is more liable to suspicion. The 
reading of Cod. Voss. is AU QUINCUMFUSCI- 
NIS; instead of which I have conjectured 
ATQUEINUNADEUMCUMFUsCINIS. An atten- 
tive inspection of these two phrases, will 
shew that the alteration is by no means 
violent; for Deum may have been omitted 
through its nearness to Cum, a corruption 
of which several instances are given b 
Heins. ad Ovid. Fast. 1. 287, Markl. ad 
Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 50. p. 190. Dresd. The 
same reason may account for the omission 
of Una, or we may suppose that a transcri- 
ber employed the character I, to intimate 
this word, which character could have been 
easily blended with the terms connected 
with it. The signification of the clause 
thus altered, involves a much greater diffi- 
culty, because there is no clear and certain 
instance, in which Neptune is represented 
with two tridents; but that the clause does 
refer to Neptune, is evident from the very 
word “ fuscinis,” as Gronovius has properly 
observed. EurHycraTEs made also several 
statues of Prostitutes, (Tatian. Orat. in 
Grec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) By some he is 
mentioned as the tutor of XENOCRATES. 

EvurHyYMEDES, painter, mentioned by Phiny 
(35. 11. 40,) as one of those artists, who 
attained some reputation, but deserve onlya 
cursory mention ; age and country uncertain. 

Evtycuks I., engraver of aprecious stone, 
described by Braeci 2. tab. 73, on which are 
found the words, Evrvyy¢ Διοσκουριδοῦυ 
Αἰγεαιος Ex. Brace considers him to have 
been the son of DioscuripEs; but Stoschius, 
(de Gemm. p. 46,) maintains that he was 
only a pupil of this artist, —an opinion which 
I cannot embrace, because I am not aware 
of any instance, in which an artist has affixed 
to his productions the name of his instructer. 

II. Sculptor, born in Bithynia, lived in 
the very latest periods of ancient art. See 
Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 112. P. 2. 
Ρ. 342. 

Evurycuipes I., Sieyonian statuary and 
sculptor, flourished in Olymp. 120. (Pliny 
34. 8. 19.) pupil of Lysrrrus, (Paus. 6. 2. 4.) 
and himself instructed CanTHARUS of Sicyo, 
(6. 8. 3.) One of his productions is thus 
noticed by Pliny l. c.— Fecit Eurotam, in 
quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixerunt.” He made also a marble-statue 


of Bacchus, kept in the house of Asinius — 


Pollio,( Pliny 36. 5. 4, jastatue of Timosthenes 
the Elean, who conquered at Olympia in a 
juvenile contest in running, and a statue of 
the Goddess Fortune, prepared for the Sy- 
rians, who resided near the river Orontes, 
which was held in high esteem. (Paus. l. 6.) 
Whether the statue of Priapus, mentioned 
in Anth. Gr. 4. 12, should be ascribed to 
this artist, is uncertain. 

II. Painter, age and country uncertain. 
One of his pictures, representing Victory 
driving a Chariot drawn by two Horses, is no- 
ticed in Pliny 35. 11. 40,—a passage which 
is read correctly only in Reg. I. 

III. Sculptor, age uncertain, known only 


ey 
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from a sepulchral Inscription, (Append. 
Anthol. Palat. 2, 853.) 

Evurycuus, painter, mentioned only as 
the father of 20 children, ( Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
2, 382.) 

EUXENIDAS, painter, country uncertain, 
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instructer of the celebrated artist ARISTIDES, 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) In this passage the 
expression “hac etate” used by Pliny, is to 
be applied to Parruasius and TIMANTHES, 
so that we must conclude ΕἸ ΧΕΝΙΘΑΒ to 
have flourished about Olymp. 100. 
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ABULLUS, Roman painter, em- 

ployed by Nero in decorating with 
pictures, his celebrated Golden House. The 
only passage in which he is spoken of, 
is Pliny 35. 10. 37, the common reading 
of which exhibits not ‘ Fabullus,” but 
ςς Amulius.” 'The former term is, however, 
supported by Cod. Voss. Hdit. I., and it 
derives some confirmation from the Paris. 
MSS., since Reg. I. has “famulus,” and 
the others have “ Fabius.” 'This passage I 
will now adduce, as I think it should be 
read, and afterwards offer a few explanatory 
remarks. “ Fuit et nuper gravis ac severus, 
idemque floridus humilis rei pictor Fabullus, 
spectantem spectans, quacunque adspice- 
retur. Paucis diei horis pingebat, id quo- 
que cum gravitate, quod semper togatus, 
quamquam in machinis. Carcer ejus artis 
Domus Aurea fuit, et ideo non exstant 
exemplaria.” The expression, “humilis rei” 
was in all probability used by Pliny, in 
relation to the Golden House of Nero; for 
it is certain, that this author held the em- 
perors of his age in great contempt. ‘The 
transcribers failed to perceive this, and 
therefore inserted after the name of the 
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artist, the words, “ Hujus erat Minerva 
spectantem,” &c. These words are altogether 
wanting in Cod. Voss.; and the produc- 
tion, which they have been formed to inti- 
mate, would indeed not only have deserved 
the epithet “humilis,” but must have been 
truly ridiculous; nor could Pliny have been 
justified, in this case, in styling the artist 
ἐς oravis ac severus.” This is clearly pointed 
out by Durandus, who adds, “ Chacun sait, 
qwil y a des hommes, qui ont les yeux 
obliques de part et d'autre, et semblent 
regarder de tous cotés.” Durandus has 
erred, however, in substituting ‘ manicis” 
for “machinis;” but another of his altera- 
tions,—the employment of “‘exemplaria” for 
“exempla alia,” supported by Cod. Voss. 
and Edit. I., deserves reception. The word 
““magnopere,’ commonly introduced at the 
close of this sentence, should rather be made 
to form the commencement of the next. 

FELIX, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracci, 2. tad. 75. 

Furirius, Roman architect, age uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Vitruv. ( V 11. Pref. 14,) 
as the first who undertook to write copiously 
on Architecture. 
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ALATO, painter, age and country 

uncertain; mentioned by the Schol. 
ad Lucian. Contempl. 1, 499, Wetst.; and 
though in this passage his name is written 
GELATO, the propriety of GaLaTo is esta- 
blished by Zhan, V. H. 13. 22. The Schol. 
says of him, Ἔγραψε τὸν μὲν Ὅμηρον 
αὐτὸν ἐμοῦντα, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους ποιητὰς τὰ 
ἐμημεσμένα ἀρυομένους. Meyer ( Hist. Art. 
Gr. 2, 193,) rightly conjectures, that he 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies. 

GAURANUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci 1. tab. 18.; son of 
Anicetus. 

GitiaDAs, Lacedemonian statuary; in 
connection with Catto of Aégina, made 
for Ainetus, victor at the Olympic Games, 
Tripods adorned with the figures of certain 
goddesses. (Paus. 3. 18. 5.) There is 
nothing to countenance the opinion, that 
CaLLo and GiriapAs made their produc- 
tions at different periods; and a perusal of 
the passage of Paus. referred to, will prove 
beyond doubt that these artists were con- 
temporaries. ‘Thus we conclude, that G1- 
TIaDAs lived about Olymp. 66.; see the 
article Callo I.—The artist before us erected 
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a temple to Minerva Chalciecus, and made 
for it a statue of the goddess; and Paus. 
mentions, (3. 17. 3,) that he chanted a 
hymn in her praise, and other Doric 
poems.— The opinion advanced by Welcker, 
(Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Kunst 1, 274. ) 
respecting the period, in which Girrapas 
flourished, would now, I apprehend, be re- 
tracted by himself; and it has, at the least, 
been amply refuted by the remarks of 
Miiller and Thiersch, on Paus. 3. 18. 8. 
See Callo I. 

GLAUCIAS, statuary of A%gina, distin- 
guished by his statues of Combatants at the 
Public Games; made a Chariot and statue 
in honor of Gelo, son of Dinomenes, who 
conquered in a chariot-race in Olymp. 73, 
and in the fourth year of that Olympiad, 
obtained the sovereignty of Syracuse, 
(Chnton, Fast. Hellen. ad h. a. p. 26.) 
Thus we perceive an error in the statements 
of Paus. (6. 9. 2,) when referring to this 
subject, (Miller Aigin. 103.) In the In- 


_scription affixed to these productions, Gelo 


is mentioned as an inhabitant, not of Syra- 
cuse, but of Gela; and this circumstance 


seems to warrant the conclusion, that Gelo, 
ι 
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when a private individual, lived at Gela, 
and that the productions of GLAucIAS were 
made within three years of the victory of 
Gelo, and before he acquired the govern- 
ment of Syracuse. (Siebelis, ad Paus. l. c. 
T. 3. p. 35.) This artist made also a 
statue of Philo of Corcyra, a pugilist, cele- 
brated in an Epigram of Simonides, the son 
of Leoprepes, (aus. 6. 9. 3,)—one of 
Glaucus of Carystus, another pugilist, 
(6. 10. 1. see also Miiller Avgin. I. c.)—and 
one of Theagenes the Thasian, who in 
Olymp. 75, conquered Huthymus at Olym- 
pia, (6. 6.2.) ‘These facts are in perfect 
accordance with the statement already made 
respecting the age of GLAuctas. 

GLAUCIDES, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
54. 8. 19, as one of those artists, who made 
statues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
of Armed Men, of Hunstmen, and of Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

GLAUvciIo, painter of Corinth, instructer 
of ArHENIo of Maronea, (Pliny35. 11.40.) 
As the latter artist appears to have been 
rather younger than Nictas, who flourished 
about Olymp. 120, (Meyer Hist. Art.1,170,) 
we may conclude, that GLaucio his tutor, 
lived about Olymp. 114. 

Guaucus I., artist of Chios, or according 
to Steph. B. (sub voce Αἰϑάλη) of Samos. 
Eusebius observes respecting him, “ Primus 
ferri inter se glutinum excogitavit et junxit.” 
(Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 21.3, B.C. 694, 
secundum Vallars, Olymp. 25. 4, B. C. 677, 
secundum Scaliger.) The most valuable 
work executed by this artist was dedicated 
at Delphi, by Alyattes II., king of Lydia, 
who reigned from B. C. 619. to B. C. 563. 
It is thus noticed by Herodotus, I. 25:— 
᾿Ανέϑηκε δὲ ἐκφυγὼν τὴν νοῦσον δεύτερος 
οὗτος τῆς οἰκίης ταύτης ἐς Δελφοὺς κρατῆρά 
τε ἀργύρεον μέγαν, καὶ ὑποκρητηρίδιον 
σιδήρεον κολλητὸν, ϑέης ἄξιον διὰ πάντων 
τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖσι ἀναϑημάτων, Γλαύκου 
τοῦ Χίου ποίημα, ὃς μοῦνος δὴ πάντων 
ἀνϑρώπων σιδήρου κόλλησιν ἐξεῦρε. The 
stand, or base, only here spoken of, appears 
to have been the work of GLaucus; and 
the large silver cup placed on it, was made 
by some other artist, probably a contempo- 


5 The article is omitted before Γλαῦκος on the 
authority of Cod. Rehdig. 
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rary of Alyattes. This production of 
GLaucus has been adverted to by Hege- 
sander ap. Athen. V. 13, Paus. 10. 16. 1, 
Plut. Defect. Orac. in fine ; and so superior 
was its workmanship, that it gave rise to 
the proverb, Γλαύκον τέχνη. Meyer ( Hist. 
Art. 2, 24,) seems to have confounded the 
stand, or base, with the silver-cup, placed 
on it. 

II. Statuary of Lemnos, mentioned only 
in the passage of Steph. B. already referred 
to. This passage has suffered greatly from 
transcription; but its correct form appears 
to be the following:—TloAvBuoe ἐν τρια- 
κοστῇ τετάρτῃ λέγει Αἰϑάλειαν τὴν Λῆμνον 
καλεῖσϑδαι, ad je ἣν Ῥλαῦκος,5 δύο γὰρ 
ἤσαν" εἷς τῶν τὴν κόλλησιν σιδήρου εὑρόν- 
των" οὗτος μὲν Σάμιος, ὕστις καὶ ἔργον 
ἀοιδιμώτατον ἀνέϑηκεν ἐν Δελφοῖς, ὡς 
Ἡρόδοτος" ὁ δὲ ἕτερος Λήμνιος, ἀνδριαν- 
τοποιὸς διάσημος. 

III. Statuary of Argos, in connection 
with Dionysius I., made some statues for 
Smicythus, which were dedicated by him at 
Olympia. This occurred about Olymp. 76. ; 
see the article Dionysius I. That part of 
the present in question, which was executed 
by Gtaucus, included the statues of 
Amphitrite, Neptune, and Vesta, which are 
mentioned by Paus. as the larger works 
dedicated by Smicythus, (5. 26. 2 & 6.) 

Gtryco I., Athenian sculptor, age uncer- 
tain, made the Hercules Farnesinus, Winckelm. 
Opp. 6, 1, 169. 

11. Engraver of a precious stone, pre- 
served inthe Library of the king of France. 
( Clarac Descr. des Antiques du Musée Royal, 
p- 420.) 

Gn.zus, see Cneius. 

GompuHus, statuary, of whom we know 
only that he made a statue of the prostitute 
Praxigoris, ( Tatian. adv. Gree. 52. p. 114. 
Worth. ) 

Goreasus, see Demophilus I. 

Gorcias, statuary, flourished in Olymp. 
87. (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) That he was an 
inhabitant of Laconia, is proved by Heyne 
( Opuse. 5, 371.) and by the remarks, which 
I have offered in Amalth. 3, 285. 

GRYLLIO, painter, lived in the time of 
Aristotle, (see the Will of Aristotle given 


| by Diog. L. 5. 15.) 


HES 


ABRO, painter, age and country 
uncertain, father of Nessus, very 
distinguished artist, himself painted the 
figures of Friendship and Concord, and those 
of several Deities. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
Harmatius, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain; in connection with HERaAcLIDEs, 
son of Acastas the Ephesian, made a 
statue of Mars, now kept in the Parisian 
Museum. (See Clarac Descr. des Antiques 
du Musée Royal, nr. 411. p. 173.) 
HecaTa&us, statuary and engraver on 
silver, age and country unknown, (Pliny 
33. 12. 55, 34. 8. 19.) 
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Hercatoporus, statuary, said by Poly- 
bus IV., 78. T. 1. p. 474. Gron. to have 


made, in connection with SosTratus, a 


brazen statue of Minerva, kept at Alphira 
in Arcadia. This production is, however, 


_ assigned by Paus. to Hyparoporus.—The 


SostTRATus here mentioned, is probably the 
same artist mentioned by Pliny, among the 


| statuaries of Olymp. 114. 


HEGESANDER, see Agesander. 

Hecersias, statuary, whom Quintilian 
12. 10, (the common reading of which pas- 
sage exhibits ‘ Egesias,”) associated with 
CaLio of gina, characterising the works. 


HEG 


of both these artists, “‘ Duriora et Tusca- 
nicis proxima.” Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 
If. Adnot. p. 35,) has written with great 
ability respecting this artist and Hecias; 
but as many of his remarks are not suffici- 
ently supported, a few only will be here 
noticed. 


Hecesias is spoken of. The former is 
Lucian, Prec. Rhet. 9. T. 3. p. 9. ed. R. 
Oia τὰ τῆς παλαιᾶς ἐργασίας ἐστὶν, ‘Hyn- 
σίου καὶ τῶν ἀμφὶ Κριτίαν τὸν Νησιώτην. 
The latter is Pliny 34. 8. 19. ““ Celetizontes 
Pueri et Castor et Pollux ante edem Jovis 


Tonantis Hegesie.” That the same artist is | 
referred to, both by Quintilian and Lucian, | 


is indisputable; for the latter writer, when 
noticing the ancient works of ΗἨΈΘΕΒΙΑΒ, 
compares them to those of Cririas, who 
lived in Olymp. 75, and Quintilian asso- 
ciates HecEsraswith Catto, who flourished 
in Olymp. 66. Thus the age of HrecEstas 
becomes sufficiently evident. 


There are two passages, in | 
addition to that of Quintilian, in which | 
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adopted the olic. The first question to | 
be now decided, is, which of the terms, 
“ Hagesie” or “ Agesie,” is preferable. The 
latter is favored by the similar words “Age- 
silaus,” ‘‘ Agesidamus,” and by “ Agesias,” 
the name of an Athenian archon, who go- 
verned in Olymp. 114. 1. (Diod. S. 18.113.) 
whilst the former is powerfully supported 


| by the alphabetical order, which Pliny fol- 


lows, and the great excellence of Reg. I. and 
Cod. Voss. If I may propose a decision 
on this subject, I would say, that the true 
form of the name, as being of A‘olic origin, 
is ‘‘ Agesias,” but that Pliny, in forming 
his list of artists, altered it to ‘“ Hagesias,” 
preserving the a in the first syllable, in 
order not to depart too widely from the 
/Holic form, and introducing the aspirate 


_ breathing, in accordance with the usages of 
_ the common dialect, and to make it partly 


It is, how- | 


ever, a question, whether the works men- | 


tioned by Pliny should be ascribed to this 
artist, or to a different individual. The 
latter opinion seems, at first view, to be 
favored by the discrepancy between MSS., 
in regard to the name. The word “Agesie” 
found by Thiersch, in Cod. Polling., is 
supported by Gud., Menap., Reg. II., 
Dufresn. I. and Colbert., whilst Reg. I. 
and Voss. have “‘ Hagesie.” I cannot but 
regard, however, with the greatest surprise, 
the opinion of Thiersch, if indeed, I cor- 
rectly apprehend the meaning of his words, 
which involve considerable obscurity,—that 
Hecestas and Acestas were two different 


artists; for even if we suppose different | 


artists to be spoken of by Quint. and 
Pliny, the two names in question present 
only a difference in dialect, and Lucian 
and Quint. must have been considered to 
have followed the Jonic dialect, while Pliny 


correspond to the verb ἡγεῖσϑαι. The opi- 
nion advanced by Thiersch on the authority 
of the term “ Agesias” found in MSS., 
that the artist referred to by Pliny, was 
the celebrated Acasias of Ephesus, is one 
which may readily suggest itself to the 
mind; but before it is embraced, it is 
necessary to inquire, whether the style of 
the celebrated Borghese Hero, accords with 
the state of the arts in Olymp. 70, in which 


| the person noticed by Pliny flourished. This 


at least appears certain, that “‘ Agasias” is 
only the Doric form of the name “Hegesias; ” 
but still we have this difficulty, that an 
artist of Ephesus, and therefore of Jonic 
origin, should write his name in the Doric 
dialect, (Agasias,—Agesias.) 'Thus too we 
find another Acasias of Ephesus, son of 
Menophilus, and avery different person from 
the maker of the Borghese Hero, whose 
name presents the same difficulty in respect 
to dialect. This last artist is mentioned in 
a Greek Inscr. given by J. Fr. Gronovius, 
ad Plin. l. c. (T. 3. p. 826.) 


YTAION BIAAIHNON TAIOY YION ITPESBEYTHN 
PQOMAION ΟἹ EN AHAOT EPTAZOMENOI ΕΥ̓ΕΡΓΈΣΙΑΣ 
ENEKEN ΤῊΣ EIS ΣΑΥΤΟΥΣ ANEOHKAN 

ATAXSIAS MHNO®IAOY ἘΦΈΣΙΟΣ EMOIEI 
APIZTANAPOS ZKOIIA ΠΑΡΙῸΣ EMESKEYASEN. 


Leaving the above difficulty as to dialect, 
to be relieved by some future critic, we will 
briefly state the conclusions to be drawn 
from the preceding remarks, respecting the 
artist adverted to. There were then, 

J. Hxcesias, statuary, contemporary of 
Catto of A®gina, and Critias. This 
artist was also very frequently termed AcE- 
sIAs, and this name has been adopted by 
most of the transcribers of Pliny; but the 
historian himself seems to have used “ Ha- 
gesias,” because he has evidently preserved 
an alphabetical arrangement. 

IJ. Hercrsias or Acasias, Ephesian 


the celebrated Borghese Hero. Several 
considerations shew that this artist must 
have lived after Myro: see Meyer Hist. 
Art. Gr. 1,292. The Inscription on his ehief 


| production is ATASIAS AQSIOEOY E®E- 
| SIO ἘΠΟΤΙΕΙ͂. 


This AGASIAS was inall 


_ probability the father of Heracuipes III. 


111. Hecrstas or AcGastas, another 
Ephesian sculptor, exercised his art in the 
island of Delos, when under the govern- 
ment of the Romans. See the above Inscr. 

In respect to these names, we may add, 
that the AXolic and vulgar form appears to 
have been “ Agesias,”—a point established 
by the terms ‘“‘ Agesilaus,” ‘ Agesidamus,” 
&c.:—the Doric form was “ Agasias,” just 
as we know that the Spartans said’ Ayaouae, 


| not ᾿Αγησίλαος; --- πα “ Hegesias,” (Gr. 
sculptor, son of Dositheus, and maker of | 


‘Hynoiac,) was the Jonic form, and was 
adopted by Attic writers, who wished to 
intimate the derivation of the word from 
the verb ἡγεῖσϑαι. 

Hecias, Athenian statuary, contempo- 
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rary of AGELADAS, OnatTas, and CRITIAS 
ΝΈΒΙΟΤΕΒ, (Paus. 8. 42. 5, Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
Thus he flourished nearly at the same time 
as Hecxrsias I. Two productions of his, a 
statue of Minerva, and one of King Pyrrhus, 
are mentioned by Plhny ἰ. c.,—a passage 
which has been noticed by Heyne (Opusc. 
5, 369,) and by Thiersch (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 
p- 35.) who contend, that this artist was 
the very same person as Hecesias I., 
because the latter name may be considered 
only a more lengthened form of Hercias, 
and because the time, in which they are 
said to have appeared, so nearly corre- 
sponds. ‘This opinion, however, has been 
rejected by Miiller (Aigin. 102.) and 
the arguments adduced in its support, do 
not appear to me sufficient to warrant its 
reception. 

HEIvus, engraver on precious stones, 
designated in Greek ειος. The name is 
inscribed on a gem, exhibiting an unknown 
head, described in the work entitled “Spils- 
bury Gems,” nr. 13. It occurs also on a 
transparent stone representing Diana en- 
gaged in Hunting, described by Winckelm. 
(Descr. des Pierres Gravées, p. 76, Opp. 
5, 48, Intpp. ad 7, 463, ) and Bracci, tab. 76. 

HELENA, practised the art of painting, 
daughter of Timo the AXgyptian. One 
picture of hers representing the Isstcan War, 
which took place in her own age, was placed 
by Vespasian, in the temple of Peace, 
(Phot. 248. Hosch. ex Ptol. Hephest. Nov. 
Fist. lib. 4.) For this article I am indebted 
to the Dictionary of Junius. 

HELioporvws, statuary and sculptor, age 


and country uncertain; mentioned by Pliny | 


(34. 8. 19,) as one of those artists, who made 
brazen figures of Huntsmen, and Men en- 
gaged in Sacrificing. In another passage, 


(36. 5. 4,) this writer notices a marble-pro- | 


duction of the artist. ““AdOctavie Porticum 
Pana et Olympum Luctantes fecit, quod est 
alterum in terris symplegma nobile.” 

Heuias, Athenian statuary, age uncer- 
tain,mentioned by Vitruvius,( 111. Prowm.2. ) 
as one of those artists, who failed to obtain 
distinction, not through a want of talent or 
industry, but through the unfavorable in- 
fluence of circumstances. 

HELLEN, engraver on precious stones. 
One gem of his is exhibited by Bracci 
2. tab, 77. 

Her zstro, sculptor, son of Myro an 
Athenian, (Inscr. Grec. ap. Spon. Misc. 
γιά. Antig. 126, Bracci 2, 268.) It is 
impossible to decide, whether this artist 
was the son of the celebrated Myro, or of 
some other individual of that name. 

Heracutipes I., Macedonian painter, 
lived at the time of the overthrow of the 
Macedonian empire. Pliny says of him, 
(35. 11. 40,) ‘ Initio naves pinxit, captoque 
rege Perseo Athenas commigravit, ubi 
eodem tempore erat Metrodorus pictor, 
idemque philosophus, magne in utraque 
scientia auctoritatis.” In a subsequent 
passage, Pliny states that he attained a 
degree of reputation, but was yet entitled 
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only to acursory mention. The capture 
of Perseus, referred.to in the above extract, 
took place B. C. 168. 

II. Phocian sculptor, age uncertain, 
(Diog. L. V. 64.) 

111. Ephesian sculptor, son of Acasias; 
in connection with Harmatius, made the 
statue of Mars, now kept in the Parisian 
Museum. (See the article Harmatius.) 
It is probable that the Acasias, who was 
father of HerAcLIDES, was the maker of 
the celebrated Borghese Hero. 

Hermo I., statuary of Troezene, age 
uncertain, made a statue of Apollo, which 
was placed in the very ancient temple of 
this Deity at Trcezene, and wooden statues 
of Castor and Pollux, (Paus. 2. 31. 9.) 

II. Architect, noticed in the art. Pyrrhus. 

Hermoctes, Rhodian sculptor, made a 
statue of Combabus, with a female figure, 
but invested with the clothes of a man, 
(Lucian, de Dea Syra,) lived in the time 
of the Seleucide. 

Hermocreo, architect and sculptor, age 
uncertain; erected a very large altar, of 
exquisite beauty, ‘in urbe Pario ad Propon- 
tium,’ (Strabo XII. p. 558, compared with 
XII. p. 487.) 

Hermoporvs, architect of Salamis, whose 
age forms a subject of dispute; erected a 
temple to Mars, in the Circus Flaminius 
at Rome. (Corn. Nep. ap Priscian. Gr. 
Lat. VIII. col. 792. Fragm. XI. 1. p. 748. 
ed. Stav. L. B. 1734.) Probably Turnebus 
(Advers. 11. 2,) has rightly introduced this 
name into Viir. 3. 2. 5. Schn.—a passage 
in which previously, an architect of the name 
of HrrmMopus was mentioned, as having 
built the temple of Jupiter Stator, near the 
Portico of Metellus at Rome. If indeed, 
the statements of Cicero ( Orat. 1, 14, 62,) 
respecting one HERMopoRUS, who arranged 
the dock-yards at Rome, apply to the artist 
before us, he must be considered to have 
flourished so late as B. C. 99, in which year 
M. Antonius the Consul, publicly pleaded in 
favor of the individual, whom Cicero names. 
(Compare Ellendt Proleg. ad Cic. Brut. 
p- 62.) But if the conjecture of Turnebus 
above noticed, is received, we must con- 
clude that HErMoporws exercised his art 
at Rome, soon after B. C. 148, the year in 
which Metellus subdued Andriscus or 
Pseudo-Philippus. 

Hermopvs, see the preceding article. 

HermoceEnts I., very ancient architect, 
greatly advanced the art of building, by his — 
writings, and the edifices which he erected, 
( Vitruv. 3. 2. 6, 3. 3. 8. ; 7. Prom. s. 12. ; 
4. 3. 1.) The precise period in which 
he lived, is uncertain; but Vitr. intimates 
that various reasons existed for referring 
him to an early period. 

II. Statuary of Cythera, age uncertain, 
made a statue of Venus, which was fixed at 
Corinth, (Paus. 2. 2. 7.) 

III. Painter, lived in the age of Tertul- 
lian, was opposed by this Father in a treatise 
designed to Confute the Stoic Philosophy, 
which the artist had defended. In the very 
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commencement of his treatise, Tertullian 
mentions him as a painter well acquainted 
with the art. 

Hermotaus, sculptor, of whom Pliny 
says, (36. 5. 4,) “ Cum Polydecte Palati- 
nas Cwsarum domos probatissimis signis 
replevit.” 

Heropotvus, Olynthian statuary, made 
the figures of several Prostitutes, and among 
them of Phryne. This last circumstance 
shews that he lived in the age of PRAXITE- 
185. (TZatiarn, Orat. c. Grec. 53. 54. 
p. 116. Worth.) 

Hicanus, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
(54. 8. 19,) among those, who made sta- 
tues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. 

ἯΤΕΒΟ, see the article Tlepolemus. 

Hivarius, Bithynian painter, who in the 
reign of Valens, (from A.D. 364 to 379,) 
attained eminence at Athens; slain with 
his family, by the barbarians, when in the 
country. Eunapius, (de Vit. Philos. et 
Sophist., in Vit. Prisci p. 94,) mentions 
him, Πρὸς τῷ καϑαρῷ τῆς ἄλλης παιδείας 
κατὰ γραφικὴν οὕτω φιλοσοφήσαντα, ὥστε 
οὐκ ἐτεθνήκει ἐν ταῖς ἐκείνου χερσὶν ὁ 
Ἑῤφράνωρ. 

Hrepias I., statuary, made a statue of 
Duris the Samian, a victor in a juvenile 
pugilistic combat, which was placed in the 
sacred grove Altis at Olympia. The pas- 
sage of Paus., from which this account is 
derived, (6. 13. 3,) states also that Duris 
conquered, when the Samians were driven 
from their island by the Ionians, B.C.990.; 
but the passage has evidently been cor- 
rupted, for it is impossible to maintain the 
correctness of this statement, nor can it be 
supposed, that, at that early period, there 
were made statues of combatants at the 
Public Games. 

II. Statuary, mentioned by Dio Chrys. 
(Orat. 55. 'T. 2. p. 282. Reiske,) as an in- 
structer of Purpras. 

III. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
but gained celebrity by his pictures of 
Neptune and Victory, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
In this passage the word “ Jphis” was 
formerly found; but properly rejected by 
Harduin. 

Hreropamus, architect of Miletus or 
Thuriz, built the Pirzeus at Athens, in the 
time of the wars withthe Persians, (Harpocr. 


| 
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v. Ἱπποδάμεια, on which see Valesius 
p. 331. Lips.) As to the precise time, in 
which the artist constructed the walls of 
the Pirzeus, it is the opinion of Odofr. 
Miiller, (Encycl. Erschii et Gruberi 6, 222, 
Doriens. 2, 255.) that this work was un- 
dertaken about Olymp. 83.3. But according 
to the remark of the Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 327, πρῶτος αὐτὸς τὸν Πειραιᾶ 
κατὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ συνήγαγεν, and according 
to the information, which we derive from 
other sources, as to the undertaking in 
question, we should rather assign H1ppo- 
DAMUus to the age of Themistocles, than te 
that of Pericles. Thus Tahuc. relates, 
(1. 93,) that Themistocles, immediately 
after the erection of the walls of Athens, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to fortify 
likewise the Pirzeus; and as this historian 
asserts, (1. 89,) that the walls of the city 
were built immediately after the capture of 
Sestus, (Olymp. 75. 2. B. C. 479,) there is 
an exact accordance between his narrative, 
and the statement of the Schol., and their 
united testimony requires us to refer the 
fortification of the Pireus to the first and 
second years of the 76th Olympiad. 

ΗΎΘΙΕΜΟ, painter, mentioned as one of 
the most ancient of those, who executed 
pictures with only one color, (Pliny 35.8.34.) 

HyLus, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 2, 116.) 

HypatToporus, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as having flourished, in 
connection with Potycies I., Cerursopo- 
tus I., and LreocuareEs, in Olymp. 102. 
The information, which can be collected 
from other sources respecting the age and 
country of this artist, I have adduced in the 
article Aristogito, in which following the 
sentiments of Boéckh, I have endeavoured 
to shew that he was a Theban, and that 
both he and Aristociro flourished from 
about Olymp. 90 to Olymp. 102. Hypa- 
TODORUS made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
remarkable for magnitude and workmanship, 
which was placed at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
(Paus. 8. 26. 4,) and in connection with 
ARISTOGITO, made figures of the generals, 
who were associated with Polynices in his 
expedition against ‘Thebes,—productions 
which were dedicated by the Argives at 
Delphi. (Paus. 10. 10. 2.) The statue 
of Minerva is assigned by Polybius to 
HEcATODORUS. 


ICT 


US, very celebrated architect, to 
whom Pericles entrusted the execution 
of the buildings, which he designed; built 
the temple Parthenon, in the citadel of 
' Athens, (Paus.8. 41.5, Strabo IX. p. 606.) 
but in this work, according to Plut. Pericl. 
13, he was assisted by CauuicraTEs. This 
temple appears to have been erected in 
Olymp. 85, because in this Olympiad, 
Purpias made the statue of Minerva, 
which was designed to ornament it. In 


ICT 

connection with Carpio, Icrrnus wrote 
a treatise descriptive of the Parthenon, 
(Vitruv. VII. Prowm. s. 12.) He erected 
also, according to Strabo IX. p. 605, and 
Vitruv. 1. c. s. 16, a temple at Eleusis, in 
which the ceremony of initiation to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries was performed; but 
Plutarch, (1. c.) assigns the erection of this 
temple to Cora@wsus and MrtTacGENESs.— 
Ictinus built on Mount Cotylius near the 
city Phigalia, a temple dedicated to Apollo 
᾿Επικούριος. 65 
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Io, statuary, lived in Olymp. 114. Pliny 
34. 8. 19. 

Ιρηῖο, Corinthian painter, age uncertain, 
Anthol. Palat. 9. 757. 


᾿Ιφίων τόδ᾽ ἔγραψε Κορίνϑιος" οὐκ ἕνι 
μῶμος : 
Χερσὶν, ἐπεὶ δόξης ἔργα πολὺ προφέρει. 


TRENE, devoted her attention to painting, 
age and country uncertain, Pliny (35.11.40,) 
« Filia et discipula Cratini pictoris, pinxit 
puellam, que est Eleusine.”’ Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. 4. p. 523. Sylb.) mentions likewise 
the artist before us. - See the article 
Cratinus I. 


LAL 
ἑ ABEO, painter, Ῥῆηψ (35. 4. 7.) 


« Parvis tabellis gloriabatur exstinctus 
nuper in longa senecta, Antistius Labeo 
Pretorius, etiam Proconsulatu provincie 
Narbonensis functus; sed ea res in risu et 
contumelia fuit.” In this form the passage 
has been given by most editors of Pliny, 
and in particular, by Harduin and Brotier. 
The MSS., however, which I have ex- 


amined, plainly exhibit a different lection: | 
Reg. II. and Colbert. have “ sitedius abeo,”’ | 
Dufresn. I. “edius ab eo;’’ but the original | 
and proper reading of Reg. I. it is impos- | 
sible to ascertain, since the words now | 
found init, “ si tectius...ab eo” have been | 
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Istporvs, statuary, age and eountry un- 
certain; celebrated for his statue of Her- 
cules, ἐπὶ Pario colonia, (Pliny 34. 8, 19.) 

IsiGonvus, statuary, country uncertain; in 
connection with other artists, made figures 
illustrative of the wars of Attalus and 
Evumenes, against the Gauls, (Pliny 94.8.19.) 
flourished about Olymp. 135.; see the 
article Antigonus. 

IsMENIAS, painter of Chalcis, contempo- 
rary of Lycurgus the Athenian, the figures 
of whose ancestors he exhibited in a single 
painting, placedin the Erectheum, ( Pseudo- 
Plut. Vit. X. Oratt. 843—4, 258.) 


LAS 


inserted onan erasure. Ifthe name “Zabeo”’ 
lies hid under the terms “ ab eo,” certainly 
a very probable supposition, we must ap- 
prove also the terms “ Anfistius,’’ which 
philologists have restored. 

Lacer, architect, known to us from an 
Inser. respecting whieh G'ruter, (p. 162. 1,) 
writes as follows :—“ In the town of Alcan- 
tara, in Spain, there is a bridge venerable 
for its antiquity and majestic structure ; 
and at the entrance of this bridge, there is 
a chapel, (sacellum,) now called the chapel 
of the Emperor Julian, the lintel of which 
presents the subjoined Inser.:— 


Imp. Nervar. TRAIANO. CAESARI. AuGuSTO. GERMANICO. Dacico. SAcRUM 
Trempium. In. Rupe. Tacl. Suprris. rr. CarsarE. PLENUM 
Ars. Usi. Materta. VInciTur. Ipsa. Sua 
Quis. Quai. DepERIT. Voto. Fortasse. REQUIRET 
Cura. ViatoruM. Quos. Nova. Fama. Juvart. 
INGENTEM. Vasta. PontemM. Quop. Mor. ῬΈΒΕΟΘΙΤ' 
Sacra. Liraturo. Fecir. Honore. Lacer 
Qui. Pontem. Fecrr. Lacer. ET. Nova. TEMPLA 


Dicavir. Iuuic. Se. SOLv.. 


eaten Vota. Litrant 


Pontem. Prerretut. Mansurum. In. Secuta. Munp 


Fecir. Divina. Noss. Arte. LAcER 


Ipem. Romuzeis. TEmMpLuM. Cum. Cats. Divis 
ConstTitTuIt. FELIx. UrTrRAQUE. CAUSA. SACRI 
C. Ivuis. Lacer. H. 5. F. Er. Depicavir. Amico. Curio. Lacone. IcAEDITANO.” 


LacHEs, see Chares. 
LacRATES, see Pyrrhus. 
Lapamas, see Moschio. 
Larppus, see Daippus. 
Lata, painter, 
among her contemporaries, Pliny (35.11.40. ) 
«Lala Cyzicena perpetuo® virgo, M. Varronis 
inventa Rome et penicillo pinxit et cestro 
in ebore, imagines mulierum maxime et 
Neapoli anum’ in grandi tabula; suam quo- 
que imaginem ad speculum. Nec ullius 
velocior in pictura manus fuit: artis vero 
tantum, ut multum manipretio antecederet 


6 This is the reading of Reg. I. 
7The reading ‘“ Neapoli anum” is that of 
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greatly distinguished | 


| celeberrimos eadem etate imaginum pictores. 
| Sopolim et Dionysium, quorum tabule 
| pinacothecas implent.” 

|  LapHAEs, very ancient statuary, native of 
Phlius. Pausanias mentions a wooden sta- 
tue of Hercules made by him, kept at Sieyo, 
(2. 10. 1,) contending that the wooden 
statue of Apollo Naked, placed at AXgira in 
Achaia,—a statue remarkable for its mag- 
nitude, was his production, (7. 26. 3.) The 
historian draws a comparison between these 
statues, in respect of their excellencies. 

Lasimus, see Alsimus. 


Harduin; all MSS. and ancient Edd. exhibit 
** Neapolitanum.” 


LEO 


LEarcuus, statuary of Rhegium, one of 
the most ancient professors of this art. 
Some have called him a pupil of Dedalus, 
and others, of Diea@nus and ScyLuis; but 
neither of these statements can be relied on. 
We have already seen, that artists have 
been termed pupils of Da:paus, when they 
only lived in a very early period, and attained 
considerable eminence; and it is impossible 
to maintain, that Learcuus was instructed 
by Diranus and Scyiuis, because these 
artists were distinguished by the elegance 


of their sculpture in marble, and chiefly | 
because the production ascribed by Paus. to | 
Learcuus, must have been made long before | 


Drea@nusand Scytits flourished. The above 
historian says, (3. 17. 6.) Τῆς Χαλκιοίκου 
δὲ (ἐν Σπάρτῳ) ἐν δεξιᾷ Διὸς ἄγαλμα ἐκ 
χαλκοῦ πεποίηται, παλαιότατον πάντων, 
ὁπόσα ἐστὶ χαλκοῦ" Ov ὅλου γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν 


εἰργασμένον, ἐληλασμένον δὲ ἰδίᾳ τῶν 


μερῶν Kad’ αὑτὸ ἑκάστου, συνήρμοσταί τε 

» \ Re μ > 4 

πρὸς ἄλληλα, Kai ἧλοι συνέχουσιν αὐτὰ 
~ ‘ “ A » 

ὴ διαλυϑῆναι. καὶ Λέαρχον δὲ ἄνδρα 


Ῥηγῖνον τὸ ἄγαλμα ποιῆσαι λέγουσιν, ὃν 
’ \ «ε A ? ~ , | 
Διποίνου καὶ Σκύλλεδος, ot δὲ αὐτοῦ Δαεδά- 


λου φασὶν εἶναι μαϑητήν. Thiersch has 
properly observed, (Epoch. Art. Gr. I. 
Adnot. p. 24.) that this work must have been 
made before the time of Rhecus, and 
consequently about the commencement of 
the Olympiads. 


tor, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as hav- 
ing flourished, together with Porycies 1.; 


lived, is shewn also by the circumstance, 
that he built the Mausoleum, in connection 
with Scopas, BryaxeEs, and T1MoTHEUs, 
to whom some add PraxirELes, (Pliny 
36. 5. 4, Vitr. VII. Pref. 5. 13.) an under- 
taking which was engaged in, in Olymp. 107. 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) [ is evident, likewise, 
from the subjoined passage of Paus. 
(5. 20. 5,) that this artist flourished from 
about Olymp. 102, when we may suppose 
him to have first attained eminence, until 
Olymp. 111. : 
to Philip, King of Macedo, at Olympia, 
the historian says, Φιλίππῳ δὲ ἐποιήθη 
κατὰ τὸ ἐν Χαιρωνείςι THY “Ελλάδα ὀλισϑεῖν. 
κεῖνται δὲ αὐτόϑι Φίλιππός τε καὶ ᾿Αλέξαν- 
ὃρος, σὺν δὲ αὐτοῖς ᾿Αμύντας ὁ Φιλίππου 


5. After “‘rapiat” the words “ in Ganymede,” 
are commonly inserted. But certainly, the strange 
construction, “‘sentio quid feram in hoc,” can 
scarcely fail to convince all expositors of the in- 
correctness of this reading; and in Reg. I. we find 
not “in Ganymede,” but “in ganimeden.” The 
last reading cannot for a moment be admitted, 
but suggests the idea, that these two words were 
introduced into the text from a marginal gloss, 
the prep. “‘ in” originating in a mistake of the 
letters i.e. The appropriateness of the construc- 


tion, “sentientem quid rapiat et cui ferat,” and | 


the accordance of this phraseology with the usual 
brevity of Pliny, powerfully confirm the opinion, 
that the historian wrote the δ ες as I have 
stated it. Several imitations of the preduction in 
question, have been diligently enumerated by 
Beck, (Memor. Amilii Ducis Cothenensis, p. 5. 
Lips. 1819.) - 

® | have introduced the conj. ‘‘ que” after 
“parcentem,” though omitted by most Editors, 
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πατὴρ. ἔργα δ᾽ ἔστι καὶ ταῦτα λεωχάροὺς 
ἐλέφαντος καὶ χρυσοῦ, καϑὰ καὶ τῆς Odvp- 
πιάδος καὶ ἙἘὐριδίκης εἰσὶν εἰκόνες. The 
battle of Cheronea, adverted to in this pas- 
sage, took place in Olymp. 110. 3. 

Among the statues made by LrocuaRrEs, 
the following are mentioned by ancient 
writers :— 

1. Statue of Jupiter, and one representing 
the Athenian People, placed in the long 
portico of the Pirzus, (Paus. 1. 1. 3, 
Plato Epist. 13. p. 361.) 

2. Statue of Apollo, placed in the Cera- 
micus, near the statue of the same deity 
made by Catamis, (Paus. 1. 3. 3.) 

3. Statue of Jupiter, placed in the citadel 
of Athens, (1. 24. 4.) improperly con- 
founded by Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 102,) 
and others, with the statue of Jupiter Polieus, 


|made by some artist not expressly named; 


for Paus. evidently notices the two as 
distinct, Kai Διός ἐστιν ἄγαλμα τό τε 
Λεωχάρους, καὶ ὁ ὀνομαζόμενος ἸΤολιεύς. 
4. Statue of Mars, placed in the citadel 
of Halicarnassus, adverted to by Vitruv. 
2. 8. 11, as of colossal magnitude, and 
characterised by the epithet ἀκρόλιϑος. 
The true import of this term has been given 
by Winckelmann, (Opp. 3, 32.) in whose 
decision Quatremére, (Jov. Olymp. 333.) 
concurs. Vztruvius mentions likewise that 


this production was by some ascribed to 
Leocuares, Athenian statuary and sculp- | 


TimotHeus. In the earlier Edd. of 


| Vitr., the name Yelochares was found for 
| © Leochares.” 

Crpuisopotus I., and HypaToporus, in | 
Olymp. 102. The period, in which he | 


5. Very superior brazen statue of Gany- 
mede, mentioned by Tatian, (Orat. adv. 
Grec. 56. p. 121. Worth,) and by Pliny 
34. 8.19. The latter writer, however, 
employs a contracted form of the name of 
the artist “Zeocras;’’ and though in Reg. IT. 


_ Dufresn. I., the authority of which Harduin 


Speaking of a place erected | 


and Brotier have followed, this term is 
supplanted by the common form, yet its 
propriety is sufficiently attested by Reg. I. 
and Colbert., the former of which MSS. is 
of the greatest weight. The passage in 
question suggests some additional particu- 
lars as to the works of this artist, and is as 
follows:—“ Leocras (fecit) uquilam senti- 
entem quid rapiat® et cui ferat, parcentem-. 
que® unguibus etiam per vestem; puerum 
Autolycon pancration victorem,'° propter 
quem Xenopho Symposion scripsit; Jo- 


| on the authority of Reg. I. Dufresn.I. Respecting 


the figure of an eagle bearing away Ganymede, 
see Straton. Epigr. 221, a passage cited by Heyze, 
(Artis Prisc. Opp. Epigram. Illustr. 94,) and 
Martial 1.7, a passage adverted to by Harduin. 

10 This statement of Pliny respecting Autolycus, 
appears, at first view, opposed to our decision 
Tespecting the age of LEOCHARES. Autolycus 
obtained a victory at the Panathenea, in the con- 
test termed “ pancratium,’” about Olymp. 89 
or 90. (Schn. Quest. de Conviv. Xenoph. 130,) 
and as we know that LEOCHARES exercised his 
art in Olymp. 110, there is an intermediate space 
of nearly 80 years. Too great importance, how-.- 
ever, is assigned by Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 
p. 87,) to this seeming inconsistency; for though 
Pliny states that Autolycus was represented by 
LEOCHARES as a youth, there is no impropriety 
in our supposing, that this statue of him was made 
by LEOCHARES, when he was considerably ad. 


| vanced beyond the period of youth. 
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vemque illum Tonantem in Capitolio! ante 
cuncta laudabilem, item <Apollinem dia- 
dematum.” 

6. Statues of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, 


Olympias, and Eurydice, made of ivory and | 


gold, and kept at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 20. 5, 
before cited.) 

7. Statue of Isocrates, dedicated at Eleu- 
sis, by Timotheus son of Cono. On the 


base of this production there was the fol- 


lowing Inser.:— 


Τιμόϑεος φιλίας τε χάριν, Eeviny τε 
προτιμῶν 
Ἰσοκράτους εἰκὼ τήνδ᾽ ἀνέϑηκε ϑεαῖς. 
Λεωχάρους ἔργον. 


See Pseudo-Plut. 838—=4, 245. collated with 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 260. It is certain that 
Tsocrates died of sorrow soon after the Bat- 
tle of Cheronea; and this fact affords an 
additional argument in support of our deci- 
sions, respecting the age of LEocHARES. 

It now remains only to notice an Inscr. 
relative to this artist, given by Winckelmann, 
(Opp. 6, 2, 137,) and by others :—rANY- 
MHAHC AEOXAPOYC AOHNAIOY. This 
Inser. Winckelmann considers not to have 
proceeded from the artist himself, but to be 
of a much later date. To my own mind, 
the question, whether the production, to 
which it is affixed, was the genuine work 
of LrocHaREs, or an imitation by an infe- 


uncertainty; but this at least, we may 
deduce from the Inscr., that LEocHARES 
was an Athenian. 

Leo I., painter, took a portrait of 
Sappho, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

11. Statuary, mentioned among those, 


who made the figures of Combatants at the | 
Public Games, Armed Men, Hunstmen, and | 


Men engaged in Sacrificing, (Pliny 34.8.19.) 
Leonipes I., painter of Anthedo, in- 

structed by Eupuranor, (Steph. B. v. 

᾿Ανϑθηδὼν, Eustath. ad Il. B. 508.) 

II. Architect, not particularly eminent, 
wrote a treatise on the Rules of Symmetry, 
(Vitruv. VII. Pref. 5. 14.) 

LEONTIO, painter, country uncertain; 
portrait of him taken by ARrisTipEs the 
Theban, (Pliny 35. 10. 36.) Thus he must 
have lived about Olymp. 110. 

LEONTISCUS, painter, country uncertain, 
mentioned by Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as having 
painted Aratus victorious with a trophy, and 
a Music-girl. Harduin considers, that the 
particular victory of Aratus, which he com- 
memorated, was that over Aristippus the 
Tyrant of Argos; and he refers, in support 
of this view, to Plut. in Arato 38. If this 
opinion may be admitted, LEontiscus must 
have flourished about Olymp. 136. 

LEOSTRATIDES, engraver on silver, coun- 
try uncertain, most of whose productions 
represented Battles and Armed Men; flou- 
rished about the age of Pompey the Great. 


1 The statue of Jupiter here adverted to, was 
doubtless different from the two already men- 
tioned, unless indeed we suppose that the Em- 
peror Hadrian, who was greatly attached to 
Athens, returned this statue among others to that 
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| and Colbert. 
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The name “ Leostratides”” I have deduced 
from the variously corrupted readings of 
MSS. In the Dictionary of Junius, we 
find the name “ Zedus Stratiates,’ taken 
from our common Edd. of Pliny 33.12. 55. ; 
but that this name was formed by some 
transcriber, and not given by Pliny himself, 
is sufficiently clear from the MSS., which 
we possess. In Dufresn. I. we find “Ledus 
Stratites,’ which comes very near to the 
reading of our common Edd.; Polling., 
according to Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 111]. 
Adnot. p.95,) has “ lidistratices;” Reg. II. 
have ““ ledistratices;” and 
Reg. I. “ledis thracides.” The explanation 
of the usually received reading, proposed 
by Meyer (ad Winckelm. 6, 2. 281.) has been 
properly rejected by Thierseh (ἰ. 6.) who 
contends that the above readings require 
us to adopt some single term as the name 
of the artist, and that his real name was 
probably “ Lysistratides.”” Ingenious as the 
last conjecture is, it appears to me to recede 
too far from the readings of MSS.; and I 
prefer “ Zeostratides,” aname which comes 
very near to the reading of Reg. 1., and 
which is found also in other passages. ‘Thus 
Paus. (6. 6. 1,) mentions Aaorparidny 
᾿Ηλεῖον, and the term Aaorparidac is only 
the Doric form of ““ Leostratides.” 
LeEsgocLes, statuary and painter, not 


| particularly distinguished by any produc- 
rior hand, seems to be involved in great | 


tions, Pliny 34. 8. 19. In this passage, 
Reg. III. is the only MS., which exhibits 
“ς Lesbocles;” Reg. I. has ‘* Lesboles;” and 
Reg. IV. Dufresn. 1. II. have “ Lestoles.”” 

LESBOTHEMIS, statuary and sculptor, age 
and country uncertain; made the figure of 
a Muse holding a Harp. Euphorio ap. Athen. 
IV. p. 182. collated with XIV. p. 635. 
(Fragm. 31. ed. Mein.) 

LeEvco, sculptor, age and country uncer- 
tain. We know only that he made a figure 
of a Dog. Anthol. Palat. 6, 175. 

Lizo, architect of Elis, built the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, in the sacred grove 
Altis, out of the proceeds of the spoil taken 
from the Piseans, and some other people. 
(Paus. 5.10.2.) This temple was built 
in the Doric style; and it must have been 
erected about Olymp. 84, since in Olymp. 
85. 4, Puipras commenced his statue of 
Olympian Jupiter, and it can scarcely be 
maintained, that the temple was built, long 


| before the statue was undertaken. 


Lrnax, sculptor, mentioned in an Inscr. 
given by Dati Vite de’ Pittort, p. 118. 
Aivaé ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ’Eroiet. 

Lipasius, engraver of an admirable 
precious stone, exhibiting the head of Rhea, 
kept in the Worsleian Museum: Inscr. 
AIILACIOY. 

Locrus, Parian statuary, age uncertain, 
made the statue of Minerva, kept in the 
temple of Mars at Athens, (Paus. 1. 8. 5.) 

Lorno, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 


city, thus restoring it to the place, which it was 
originally designed to ornament. If this hypo- 
thesis can be admitted, we may conjecture also, 
that the statue of Apollo mentioned by Pliny, 
was that which Paws. saw in the Ceramicus. 


EU 'D 


(34. 8. 19,) among those, who made the 
figures of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. The reading of our common 
Edd. presents ‘“ Leophon;’’ Reg. IV. 
Dufresn. I. II. have “ Lephon;” but the 


term, which I have adopted, is supported | 


by Reg. fT. ITI. 


Symmachus Ep. 2.2, 9. 47. 
tionary of Junius. 

Lucius, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 2, 132.) 

Lupivs. 


See the Dic- 


relate to them, I will first advert to the , 


younger, and afterwards pass to the elder. \yareys Ludius Helotas AStolia oriundus, 


Respecting the former, Pliny says,( 35.10.37.) | 


* Non fraudando et Ludio Divi Augusti | 


ztate, qui primus instituit amcenissimam 
parietum picturam, villas ac porticus, ac 
topiaria opera, lucos, nemora, colles, pisci- 
nas, euripos, amnes, litora, qualia quis 


LUD 


be suggested by some future critic. My 
emendation, however, renders intelligible a 
passage, which could not be satisfactorily 
explained according to the common reading ; 
and it is certainly more probable, than the 
violent alteration of Gelenius, approved by 
Gesner, “ Succollantium specie mulieres 


| labantes trepideeque feruntur.” 
Lucius, painter, highly extolled by | 


We now advance to an examination of 
the passage, which relates to the elder 
Lunpus, according to general opinion. Pliny 
says, (J. 6.) ‘* Decet non sileri et Ardeatis 


| templi pictorem, presertim civitate donatum 
Two painters of this name | 
have hitherto been recognised by critics; | 
and in discussing the passages supposed to | 


ibi et carmine quod est in ipsa pictura his 
versibus :— 


Dignis digna loco picturis condecoravit 
Regine Junoni’ Supremi conjugi’ templum 


Quem nunc et post semper ob artem hanc 
Ardea laudat. 


_ Eaque sunt scripta antiquisliteris Latinis.” 


optaret, varias ibi obambulantium species | 


aut navigantium, terraque villas adeuntium 


asellis aut vehiculis; jam piscantes, aucu- | 


pantesque, aut venantes, aut etiam vinde- 
miantes. Sunt in ejus exemplaribus nobiles 
palustri accessu villz succollatis sponsione 
mulieribus labantes trepidique: feruntur 
plurime preterea tales argutie facetissimi 
salis. Idemque subdialibus maritimas urbes 


nimoque impendio.” 
present, the other clause of this passage, to 
which we shall have occasion to advert in 
another place, we may now particularly con- 
sider those words, which have presented 
the greatest difficulty to expositors: —“ Sunt 
in eyus exemplaribus nobiles palustri accessu 


ville succollatis sponsione mulieribus laban- | 


tes trepidique.” 


cellunt.” 
familiar to Pliny; and the method of 


punctuation proposed is fully approved by | 


Durandus. Secondly, it appears to me, 
that for “ ville succollatis’’ we should read 
“ville ac succollatis.” We next come to 
the word “ sponsione,”’ to which Gesner, 
(Chrestom. Plin. 1003,) strongly and pro- 
perly objects. If I may advance a conjec- 
tural reading, without appealing to MSS., 
all of which have been evidently corrupted, 
I would propose “sponsi in se,’ which 


presents a meaning suited probably to the | 


views of those, who undertook to explain 
paintings; for these characters have inva- 


riably supposed themselves to possess greater | 


penetration than other men. The passage 
then may stand as follows, and in this form 
it scarcely needs explanation, “ Sunt in 
ejus exemplaribus nobiles palustri accessu 
villze, ac succollatis sponsi in se mulieribus 
labantes trepidique.” I do not propose 
this reading as perfectly correct; and I 
willingly admit, that a preferable one may 


In the first place, then, | 
we find in Reg. I.a full stop before “sunt,” | 
so that the sentence properly begins with | 
this verb, and the expression “sunt nobiles”’ | 
is to be understood as equivalent to “ ex- | 
Such a mode of speaking is very | 


It is, however, an important fact, that the 
name ‘“ Ludius” in this passage, rests toa 
great extent, on critical conjecture. ‘The 
third of the above verses seems to present 
evident marks of corruption; for the word 
“« Helotas” scarcely accords with the other 
two names of the individual mentioned, and 
appears to have proceeded from some tran- 
seriber, whose mind was familiar with the 
Helots, rather than from Pliny himself. 


_ As to the term “ Zudius,”’ it exists in no 
pingere instituit, blandissimo adspectu mi-_ 


Omitting for the | 


MS., with which 1 am acquainted; and all 
present a reading very remote from it. To 
omit the MSS., which have undergone alte- 
ration in a greater or less degree, viz. 
Reg. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert., I will appeal 
only to Reg. I. the reading of which seems 
at first only to increase our difficulties, 
though it may eventually direct us to the 
true lection. I cannot, however, offer any 
opinion or conjecture to the notice of critics, 
without first asking their indulgence, while 
I venture on the almost hopeless attempt 
of correcting a passage, the confusion and 
intricacy of which are generally acknow- 
ledged. The MS. in question has, ‘“‘ Marcus 
plaustis marcus cloetasialata esse oriundus ;”’ 
and a similar reading is found in Cod. Pint. 
and in two MSS. examined by Junius, the 
one of which appears to have been Cod. 
Voss. Now certainly the word “ Marcus’ 
must be rejected from one of the places, in 
which it occurs. That the second “Marcus” 
was introduced by a transcriber, is an easy 
and natural supposition; but to my mind, 
it appears nearly certain, that the first 
“ Marcus”’ should be rejected, and the latter 
retained, since there are many instances, in 
Classical authors, of the ‘ prenomen,’ being 
introduced after the ‘ nomen,’—a fact, the 
observance of which has enabled me to 
correct several passages of Pliny, chiefly 
with the support of Reg. I. See Gronov. 
ad Liv. 3. 1, Senec. Epist. 40, M. Sen. 
Suas. 6. extr. Plin. 33, 11, Catull. 10, 30. 
See also Lucil. ap. Non. v. “ Damnare,’— 
“ Cassiu’ Caius hic,” &c. and Enn. ap. Cic. 
Brut. 15, “ Ore Cethegus Marcus,” &c. 
The greatest difficulty is that presented by 
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theterm ‘ cloetasialata,’ 
involve the name of some painter, derived 
from the Greek language. What this name 
was, we can only conjecture; and to me 
it seems probable, that ‘ Cleetas,” (Gr. 
Κλεοίτας,) should be here introduced, be- 
cause we know that there existed a statuary 
thus designated. For the latter part of the 
word found in Reg. I. “ calata,” I would 
propose “ Jtalia;” nor shall I be accused 
of temerity in this conjecture, since it is 
universally acknowledged, that proper names 
have been often so corrupted by transcri- 
bers, as to lead us to suppose that they 
really designed to make anagrams. The 


terms “esse oriundus”’ may be satisfactorily | 


99 


altered to “ exoriundos,” a word now fully 
recognised in our Dictionaries of the Latin 
Language. The only remaining word is 
«ς Plaustis,’ which to me appears a cor- 
ruption of ““ Plautius ;”’ and we may suppose 
that the CLEe@Tas spoken of was a native 
of Magna Grecia in Italy, and was at one 
time, a slave to one of the Plautian family, 
and that when manumitted, he added the 
name of his late master to his own, accord- 


ing to the general practice of freed-men | 
In arranging the | 


among the Romans. 
words, which I have proposed, into a verse, 


a synizesis of the first two syllables of | 


“ Cleetas,” (Gr. Κλεοίτας,) becomes re- 
quisite; but this cannot create difficulty to 
any one, who observes how frequently such 
a usage was adopted by the poets in the 
case of proper naines. 


which appears to | 


Some examples of | 


it are given by Hermann, (Elem. Doctr. | 


Metr. 54,) and Lennep, 


(ad Terentian. | 


Maur. 426.) but no instances can be more | 
appropriate and striking than the two fol- | 


In Paus. 6. 10. 3, we have 


Κλεοσϑένης μ᾽ ἀνέϑηκεν 6 Πόντιος ἐξ 
᾿Επιδάμνου, 


lowing. 


and in Callim. Epigr. 6. 1, instead of the | 


metrical interpolation, Τοῦ Σαμίου πόνος 
εἰμὶ, the true reading, given by Seztus 
Empiricus adv. Math. 1, 2. and Cheroboscus 
ap. Bekk. Anecd. Gr. 728. is 

Κρεωφύλου πόνος εἰμὶ, Ke τ. λ. 


As the result then, of this investigation, I 
would propose the verse, 


Plautiw Marcus Clecetas Italia exoriundus: 


and though the propriety of this decision | 


must be left to others, I shall experience a 
measure of satisfaction, if I am only con- 
sidered by those, who excel in these inqui- 
ries, to have approached the truth. 


the common opinion as to the elder Lupius, 
and substitute CLea@ras in his place. 
Lyciscus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain, Pliny (34. 8. 19,) “ Fecit Lagonem 
puerum subdole ac fucatz vernilitatis.” 
Lycius, statuary and sculptor, said by 
Paus. 1. 23. 8, 5. 22. 2, and Atheneus, XI. 
p- 486., whose authority is followed by 
Harpocratio and Suidas, to have been the 
son of Myro, though Pliny 34. 8. 19, twice 
mentions him only as his pupil. In the 
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If my | 
conjectures are satisfactory, we must discard | 
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former of the sentences of Pliny referred 
to, Harduin has correctly given, on_ the 
authority of Reg. I. and Colbert. III., 
and with the concurrence of TZhiersch, 
(Epoch. III. Adnot. p. 79,) ‘ Ex his 
Polycletus discipulos habuit Argium, etc. 
Myron, Lycium.” Preceding Edd. impro- 
perly exhibited ““ Myronem Lycium:” the 
reading adopted by Harduin has the support, 
not only of the MSS. already named, but 
of Reg. II. III. 1V. Dufresn. I. Colbert., 
and it is partly confirmed by Dufresn. IT. 
which has “Mirumlitium,’and Polling.which 
has “ Mirunlitium.” The latter sentence of 
Pliny is as follows :—“ Eleuthereus Lycius 
Myronis discipulus fuit, qui fecit dignum 
preceptore Puerum sufilantem languidos 
ignes, et Argonautos.” This reading of 
the passage was first adopted by the learned 
Casaubon, (ad Athen. 1. 6.) who discarded 
the term ““ Buthyreus,’ and introduced 
«ς Eleuthereus,” so as to intimate to us that 
Eleuthere was the birth-place of this artist, 
as it was also that of his father. In respect 
to the period, in which Lyctus lived, as we 
know that Myro was a pupil of AGELADAS, 
and that Myro flourished about Olymp. 87, 
we may infer with Bockh. (Inscr. 1. p. 41.) 
that Lycrus could scarcely have practised 
the art of sculpture previously to Olymp. 90. 
—Very few of the works of this artist 
are known to us. Two of them are 
briefly adverted to by Pliny in the passages 
noticed, and Paus. (1. 23. 8.) Ἔν τῇ 
"ASnvaiwy ᾿Ακροπόλει ϑεασάμενος οἶδα 
Λυκίου τοῦ Μύρωνος χαλκοῦν παῖδα, ὃς 
τὸ περιῤῥαντήριον ἔχει. See on this pas- 
sage the remarks of Siebelis, T. 1. p. 82. 
In another place, (5. 22. 2,) Paus. men- 


| tions some semicircular works of marble, 
| . . . . 
_ engraved by him, and dedicated at Altis in 


Olympia, by the inhabitants of the city 
Apollonia. There remains another passage 
of Pliny, occurring soon after the words, 
« Hleuthereus Lycius,” &c. which requires 
our attention. It is commonly given“ Lycus 
et ipse (fecit) puerum suffitorem;” but this 
reading is sanctioned only by Reg. IL., 
while Colbert. has “ Zucius,” Dufresn. I. 
“ Ticius,” Reg. I. “ Lycius.” The autho- 
rity of the last MS. is far superior to that 
of any other; and it is sufficient to warrant 
our attributing this additional production 
to the artist before us. If it is required, 
how Pliny can be supposed again to ad- 
vert to Lycius, whom he had just before 
named, my own candid opinion is, that the 
production here mentioned, escaped his me- 
mory, when previously treating of Lycius, 
and that he introduced this remark, to 
supply the unintentional omission. This 
supposition seems to afford a consistent 
explanation of the terms ‘et ipse,” which 
Harduin improperly imagines to convey an 
allusion to the work of Lyciscus just 
mentioned, ‘ Lyciscus Lagonem puerum 
subdole ac fucate vernilitatis.” Certainly 
there could not have been so great a simi- 
larity between this production of Lyciscus, 
and that of Lycrus, which Pliny describes 
by the terms “puerum suffitorem,” as to 
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justify this method of accounting for the 
terms “et ipse.” 

Lysanias, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, son of Dionysius; name en- 
graved on the base of a statue of Bacchus. 
Winckelm. Opp. 6, 2, 342. 

Lystas, sculptor, country uncertain, in 
all probability flourished about the age of 
Augustus. Thus Pliny (36. 5. 4,) “ Ex 
honore apparet in magna auctoritate habi- 
tum Lysize opus, quod in Palatio super 
arcum Divus Augustus honori Octavii 
patris sui dicavit, in edicula columnis ador- 
nata. Id est quadriga, currusque et Apollo 
ac Diana ex uno lapide.” 

Lysiprus, very distinguished statuary, 
living in Olymp. 114. ‘This is expressly 
asserted by Pliny (34. 8. 19.) “ Centesima 
quartadecima ( Ol.) Lysippus fuit, cum et 
Alexander Magnus.” Soon after the his- 
torian writes, ‘ Lysippum Sicyonium Duris 
negat, Tullius fuisse discipulum adfirmat,? 
sed primo erarium fabrum audendi rationem 
cepisse pictoris Hupompi responso. Kum 


cedentium, dixisse demonstrata hominum 
multitudine, Naturam ipsam imitandam esse, 
non artificem.* Plurima ex omnibus signa 


2A misapprehension of the meaning of this 
clause has given rise to the interpolation, which 
Dalechamp exhibits as the true reading: —“ Tullius 
Praxitelis fuisse discipulum.” Harduinhas rightly 
observed, that the remark of Pliny relates to 
LysiePous having been self-instructed, or not; 
and Gesner, (Chrestom. Plin. 924,) suggests, that 
probably Pliny alludes to Cic. Brut. 86. 296. 
© Polycleti Doryphorum sibi Lysippus aiebat— 
magistrum fuisse.” Respecting the advantages, 
which Lysirpus wished his pupil to derive from 
the worksof preceding artists, see Auct. ad Her.4,6. 

3 Varro probably alludes to this remark, 
L. L. 8. p. 130. Bip. ‘‘ Neque enim Lysippus 
artificum priorum potius est vitiosa secutus quam 
artem.”” 

4 The passage adverted toisc.7.s. 17. ‘‘Lysippus 
MD, (this is the reading of Codd. Pint. Voss. 
Reg. 1.) opera fecisse dicitur, tante omnia artis, 
ut elaritatem possent dare vel singula. Numerum 
apparuisse defuncto eo, cum thesaurum effregisset 
heres; solitum enim ex manipretio cujusque 
signi denarios seponere singulos aureos.” 

5. “Inter que” is the reading of Reg. I. adopted 
by Harduin; Brotier has “‘ interque.” 

6 Reg. I. exhibits ‘‘apoxuomenon.” The re- 

-Maining MSS. have been slightly corrupted. 

7 Some of the statues of Alexander made by 
LYSIPPUOS, are noticed by Pliny in the subsequent 
sentences of this paragraph, and by Posidippus 
and Archelaus, in Anthol. Gr. IV. 8. 119. 120. 
(Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 661.) The peculiar 
characteristics of these statues are thus explained 
by Plutarch, (de Alex. M. Virt. seu Fort. 2.2.) 
Λυσίππου δὲ τὸ πρῶτον ᾿Αλέξανδρον πλά- 
σαντος ἄνω βλέποντα τῷ προσώπῳ πρὸς 
τὸν οὐρανὸν, (ὥσπερ αὐτὸς εἰώϑει βλέπειν 
᾿Αλέξανδρος, ἡσυχὴ παρεγκλίνων τὸν τρά- 
χῆλον,) ἐπέγραψε τις οὐκ ἀπιϑάνως" 


Αὐδασοῦντι δ᾽ ἔοικεν ὁ χάλκεος εἰς Δία 
λεύσσων, 

Tay ὑπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τίϑεμαι, Ζεῦ σὺ δ᾽ "Ολυμ- 
πον ἔχε. 


Διὸ καὶ μόνον ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐκέλευε Λύσιπ- 
TOV εἰκόνας αὐτοῦ δημιουργεῖν" μόνος γὰρ 
οὗτος, ὡς ἔοικε, κατεμήνυε τῷ χαλκῷ τὸ 
ἦσος αὐτοῦ καὶ ξυνέφερε τῇ μορφῇ τὴν 
ἀρέτην" οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι τὴν ἀποστροφὴν τοῦ 
τραχήλου, καὶ τῶν ὀμμάτων τὴν διάχυσιν 


| prope annis ante fuerit.® 
enim interrogatum quem sequeretur ante- | 
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fecit, ut diximus,* fecundissime artis, inter 
que> destringentem se, quem M. Agrippa 
ante Thermas suas dicavit, mire gratum_ 
Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temperare 
sibi in eo, quamquam imperiosus sui inter 
initia principatus, transtulitque in cubicu- 
lum, alio ibi signo substituto: cum quidem 
tanta populi Romani contumacia fuit, ut 
magnis theatri clamoribus reponi Apoxy- 
omenon® flagitaverit, princepsque quamquam 
adamatum reposuerit. Nobilitatur Lysippus 
et temulenta tibicina, et canibus ac venatione, 
imprimis vero quadriga cum Sole Rhodiorum. 
Fecit et Alexandrum Magnum multis ope- 
ribus,’ a pueritia ejus orsus. Quam statuam 
inaurari jussit Nero Princeps, delectatus 
admodum illa. Dein cum pretio perisset 
gratia artis, detractum est aurum: pretio- 
siorque talis existimatur, etiam cicatricibus 
operis atque concisuris, in quibus aurum 
heserat, remanentibus. Idem fecit Hephe- 
stionem Alexandri Magni amicum, quem 
quidam Polycleto adscribunt, cum is centum 
Idem Alexandri 
venationem, que Delphis sacrata est, Athenis 
Satyrum; turmam Alexandri, in qua ami- 
corum ejus imagines summa omnium simi- 
litudine expressit.° Has Metellus Mace- 


καὶ ὑγρότητα μιμεῖσϑαι ϑέλοντες, οὐ διεφύ-- 
λαττον αὐτοῦ τὸ ἀῤῥενωπὸν καὶ λεοντῶδες. 
Similar remarks are found in Plut. Vit. 4162. 4. ; 
and in another passage, (Jsid. et Osir.24,) this 
writer informs us that the Alexander of Lysippus 
held in his hands a spear. As to the edicts of 
the Macedonian monarch, respecting the artist, 
who should represent him, see Note, No.2, p. 20, 
first colnmn, under the article Apelles. 

8 The statement, which Pliny has refuted, is 
adopted by Apuleius, (Florid. 1. p. 410. Vulcan.) 
who remarks, that POLYCLETUS was the only 
artist, who made a statue of Alexander. 

9 That reading of this sentence, which I have 
given, has the support of all my MSS., and of 
Voss. Men. Gud. Acad. Pint. as well as Edit. I. 
In his first Edit., Harduin adopted this reading; 
but afterwards he very inconsistently introduced 
the interpolated lection of some MSS., “ Athenis 
Satyrorum turmam; Alexandrum amicorumque 
ejus imagines.” ‘The troop, or company, (turma) 
referred to in the text, is thus amply noticed by 
Vell, Paterc. 1.11.3. ‘‘ Hic est Metellus Mace- 
donicus, qui Porticus, que fuere circumdate 
duabus edibus sine inscriptione positis, que 
nunc Octavie Porticibus ambiuntur, fecerat, qui- 
que hanc turmam statuarum equestrium, que 
frontem edium spectant, hodieque maximum 
ornamentum ejus loci, ex Macedonia _ detulit. 
Cujus turme hanc causam referunt: Magnum 
Alexandrum impetrasse a Lysippo, singulari 
talium auctore operum, ut eorum equitum, qui 
€x ipsius turma apud Granicum flumen cecide- 
rant, expressa similitudine figurarum, faceret 
statuas, et ipsius quoque iis interponeret.” Re- 
specting the number of statues, which this troop 
comprised, ancient writers differ; but it is yet 
possible to collect from their statements, accurate 
information. Justin (11. 6. 13,) speaks of 120 
Macedonian horsemen, slain in the Battle of the 
Granicus, and of whom equestrian statues were 
made by Lysirpus; but this number must be 
attributed to the carelessness of the epitomists of 
Justin, or to the negligence of a transcriber. 


Arrian says, (Exped. Alex. 1.16. 7,)Maxeddvwy 
δὲ τῶν μὲν ἑταίρων ἀμφὶ τοὺς εἴκοσι Kai 
πέντε ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ προσξολῇ ἀπέθανον, 
καὶ τούτων χαλκαῖ εἰκόνες ἐν Δίῳ ἑστᾶσιν, 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου κελεύσαντος Λύσιππον ποι- 
Hoa, ὕσπερ καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρον μόνος προ- 
κριθεὶς ἐποίει. Plutarch also writes, ( Vit. 


| Alex. 16.) Τῶν δὲ περὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
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donia subacta transulit Romam. Fecit et 
quadrigas multorum generum. Statuarize 
arti plurimum traditur contulisse, capillum 
‘exprimendo, capita minora faciendo, quam 
antiqui, corpora graciliora siccioraque, per 
que proceritas signorum major videretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen symmetria, 
quam diligentissime custodivit, nova intac- 
taque ratione quadratas veterum staturas 
permutando: vulgoque dicebat, ‘ ab illis 
factos quales essent homines, a se, quales 
videruntur esse.’ Proprie hujus videntur 
esse argutiz operum, custodite in minimis 
quoque rebus.” 

We must now advance to a more accurate 
examination of the period, in which Lysippus 
flourished. There can be no question that 
he was a contemporary of Alexander; and 
the date, to which his life was protracted, 
can be learned with tolerable certainty, from 
the fact, that he made a group of equestrian 
statues, representing those friends of Alex- 
ander, who were killed at the Granicus, in 
Olymp. 111. 3, B. C. 334. This cireum- 
stance authorises us to conclude, that he 
lived to Olymp. 114.; and the reason why 
Pliny selects this particular Olymp. in 
stating the age of Lysrppus, is probably 
this, that it was that, in which Alexander 
died. That the life of this artist extended 
far beyond this Olympiad, is scarcely pro- 
bable; for Paus. (6, 1, 2.) mentions a 
statue of Trozlus made by him in Olymp. 102. 
Ὀλυμπιάδι δὲ ἐκράτει Tpwiroc δευτέρᾳ 
πρὸς ταῖς ἑκατόν.---τούτου μὲν δὴ τὸν 
ἀνδριάντα ἐποίησε Λύσιππος. If then we 
assume, that Lysiprpus was 20 years of 
age, when he made this statue, and add the 
59 years intervening between Olymp. 102 
and Olymp. 114. 2, we must consider him 
to have attained the age of 70, at the latter 
period. This involves no improbability; 
nor can I perceive why Thiersch, who first 
accurately explained the data just men- 
tioned, should suppose any difficulty in 
the result. 


In regard to the productions of Lysippus, | 


all ancient writers must concur in the 
general statement, that he was one of the 
best of the Grecian statuaries. Some of 
the characteristic excellencies of his works 
are mentioned by Pliny in the passage 
already adduced; and other authors speak 
of the exact correspondence of his works 
to nature, ( Quint. 12, 10.) a correspondence 
which has led Propertius, (3. 7. 9. Burm.) 
to designate his statues, breathing, or living, 
statues, (animosas. ) 

From among the very numerous works 
of this artist, a few only have been sepa- 
rately noticed by ancient authors, and fewer 


᾿Αριστόξουλός φησι τέσσαρας Kai τριάκοντα 
νεκροὺς γενέσϑαι τοὺς πάντας, ὧν ἐννέα 
πεζοὺς εἷναι: τούτων μὲν οὖν ἐκέλευσεν 
εἰκόνας ἀνασταθῆναι χαλκᾶς, ἃς Λύσιπ- 
πος εἰργάσατο. Between these two passages, 
there may, at the first, seem to be an eed 
but as Facius has rightly observed, they do in 
reality accord; for Arrian mentions only the 
statues of the 25 horsemen who fell, and if we 
subtract from the 34 individuals, whom Pliny 
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still have been accurately described by them. 
In enumerating those, of which we have 
an account, I will first mention the statues 
of gods, and other characters celebrated in 
mythology, and then I will advert to the 
statues of men. The following list must, 
however, be understood as only supple- 
mentary to that given by Pliny, in the 
passage already cited. 

1. A colossal statue of Jupiter, placed 
at Tarentum, and forming the best and 
most magnificent statue of this deity made 
by Lysippus, Pliny (34. 7. 18,) though 
without an explicit mention of the deity, 
whom it represented, “ Talis colossus et 
Tarenti factus a Lysirrpo XL. cubitorum. 
Mirum in eo, quod manu, ut ferunt, mo- 
bilis,!* (ea ratio libramenti est,) nullis con- 
vellatur procellis. Id quidem providisse 
et artifex dicitur, modico intervallo, unde 
maxime flatum opus erat frangi, opposita 
columna. Itaque propter magnitudinem 
difficultatemque movendi, non attigit eum 
Fabius Verrucosus, cum Herculem, qui 
est in Capitolio, inde transferret.” That 


| the colossal statue mentioned by Pliny, 


was one of Jupiter, is evident from Lucul. 
ap. Non. v. ‘ Cubitus,’ 

__ “— — Lysippi Jupiter ista 
Transivit quadraginta cubita altu’ Tarento.” 


2. A large brazen statue of Jupiter, kept 
in the Forum of Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 9. 6.) 
3. A brazen statue of Jupiter Nemeus, in 


| an erect posture, fixed at Argos, (2. 20. 3.) 


4. A brazen statue of Jupiter associated 
with the Muses, which was placed at Megara, 
(1. 43. 6.) ‘ 

5. A brazen statue of Neptune, place 
at Corinth, (Lucian, Jupit. Trag. 9. 'T. 2. 
Ρ. 652. Wetst. ) 

6. A statue of Bacchus, kept in the 
grove of Mount Helico, Paus. 9. 30. 1, 
but the passage has evidently suffered from 
transcription. The common reading is, 
Kai ᾿Απόλλων χαλκοῦς ἐστὶν ἐν ‘EXucdve 
καὶ Ἑρμῆς μαχόμενοι περὶ τῆς λύρας, καὶ 
Διόνυσος ὁ μὲν Λυσίππου. τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα 
ἀνέϑηκε Σύλλας τοῦ Διονύσου τὸ ὀρϑὸν, 
ἔργον τῶν Μύρωνος, xk. τ. Δ. Now if 
Paus. really wrote the words, ὁ μὲν Av- 
σίππου, just as they now stand, the follow- 
ing clause would undoubtedly have been 
inserted, τὸν δὲ Μύρωνος Διόνυσον, for two 
statues of Bacchus are here distinguished, 
the one made by Lysirrus, the other by . 
Myro. This consideration has led me to 
conjecture; that the passage should be 
altered to the subjoined form:—Kai ᾿Απόλ- 
λων----περὶ τῆς λύρας Kai Διόνυσος" οἱ μὲν 
Λυσίππου, τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα; kK. τ. Χ. According 


states to have fallen, nine whom he expressly 
mentions as footmen, we have remaining 25 horse- 
men, who were honored with equestrian statues. 
That the statues in question were equestrian, is 
sufficiently evident from Vell. Paterc. 1.11. 

10 The reading of Dufresn. I. is, ‘“ mobilis ea 
ratione libramenti est, ut nullis,” &c., and this 
form of the sentence has been introduced by a 
later hand into Reg. I.; but the original lection 
of this MS. I consider preferable, though the other 
reading would be very appropriate. 
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to this reading, which deviates only in a 
slight degree, from that usually given, the 
passage becomes consistent, and we must 
understand it as implying, that the statues 
of Apolio and Mercury, as well as one of 
Bacchus, were the productions of Lysip- 
Pus, and as distinguishing these statues 
from that of Bacchus made by Myro. A 
statue of Bacchus made by Lysirrus, is 
mentioned in connection with one of Her- 
cules, in Lucian Jup. Trag. 12. T. 2. 
p. 655. Wetst.; but it would argue great 
rashness of judgment, to assume, that 
Lucian adverts to that statue, which was 
fixed on Mount Helico. The circumstance, 
that Paus. distinguishes the Bacchus of 
Myro by the epithet ὀρϑὸς, “ erect,” has 
led Meyer ( Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 218,) to con- 
jecture, that the Bacchus of ΤΙΎΒΙΡΡΟΒ was 


in a sitting posture; but the conclusion is | 


without authority, for in 2. 20. 3, Paus. 
applies to the statue of Jupiter Nemeus, 
(see above, ) this very epithet, and we can- 
not in this passage, consider that he meant 
to distinguish this statue in question, from 
one of Jupiter, represented as sitting. If we 


wish to press the word ὀρϑὸς, as an epithet | 


of distinction, it is reasonable to suppose, 
that it was applied to the statue of Bacchus, 
with an allusion to those of Apollo and 
Mercury, who as being engaged in a con- 


test, would be represented ina posture more | 


suited to eagerness and vehement effort. 

7. A brazen statue of Cupid, placed at 
Thespiz, (Paus. 9. 27. 3. See also 
Amalth. 3, 299.) 

8. A colossal statue of Hercules, placed 
originally at Tarentum, and afterwards 
removed to Rome, and dedicated in the 
Capitol, by Fabius Maximus Cunctator, or 
Verrucosus. See Pliny 24. 7. 18, before 
cited. This production is noticed likewise 
by Strabo, VI. p. 278426. in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Merazd δὲ τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
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Kai Tov στόματος (τοῦ Τάραντος) ἡ AKpo- 
πολις, μικρὰ λείψανα ἔχουσα τοῦ παλαιοῦ 
κύσμου τῶν ἀναϑημάτων" τὰ γὰρ πολλὰ 
τὰ μὲν κατέφϑειραν Καρχηδόνιοι, λαβόντες 
τὴν πόλιν τὰ δὲ ἐλαφυραγώγησαν Ῥω- 
μαῖοι, κρατήσαντες βιαΐως. ὧν ἐστὶ καὶ ὃ 
Ἡρακλῆς ἐν τῷ Καπετωλίῳ χαλκοῦς ὁ 
κολοσσικὸς, Λυσίππου ἔργον; ἀνάϑημα 
Μαξίμου Φαβίου τοῦ ἑλόντος μὲν πόλιν. 
Plutarch (Fab. Max. 22,) says, Τὸν κόλοσ- 
σον Tov Ἡρακλέους μετακομίσας (Φάβιος) 
ἐκ Τάραντος ἔστησεν ἐν Καπετωλίῳ. Har- 
duin, in his Notes on Pliny, has greatly 
erred in applying to this production the 
remark of Livy 9, 44.; for the statue ad- 
verted to by Livy, was fixed in the Capitol 
A. U. C. 449, while that mentioned hy 
Pliny, Strabo, and Plutarch, was not re- 
moved to Rome until A. U. C. 545, 
B. C. 209. Another opinion of Harduin 


| is equally erroneous,—that this was the 


statue referred to inan Epigram of Geminus, 
in Anthol. Grec., to be afterwards adduced; 
for the production mentioned by Geminus, 
exhibited Hercules under the fascinating in- 
fluence of the charms of Omphale. Respect- 
ing the latest disposal of the colossal statue 
of Hercules now under notice, Heyne properly 
remarks, (Prise. Art. Opp. Constantinopolt 
Exstant. p. 11,) “ In the consulate of 
Julian, probably in the time of Constantine, 
about A. D. 322, it was removed with ten 
other statues from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, and there placed first in the royal 
Palace, afterwards in the Race-ground. 
(Anonym. nr. 79, Suidas v. Βασιλική.) 
Nicetas Choniates very erroneously styles it 
the work of LysmmacHus.” It was de- 
stroyed by the Latins. 

9. A brazen statue of Hercules, noticed 
in the subjoined Epigram of Geminus, in 
Anthol. Grec. 4. 8. 103. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. T. 2. p. 655. coll. nr. 104.) 


Ἥρακλες, ποῦ σοι πτόρϑος μέγας, Te Νέμειος 
Χλαῖνα, καὶ ἡ τόξων ἔμπλεος ἰοδόκη; 

Ποῦ σοβαρὸν βρίμημα; τί σ᾽ ἔπλασεν ὧδε κατηφῆ 
Λύσιππος, χαλκῷ δ᾽ ἐγκατέμιξ᾽ ὀδύνην; 

Αχϑῃ γυμνωϑεὶς ὅπλων σέο; τίς δὲ σ᾽ ἔπερσεν; 
Ὃ πτερόεις (ὔντως εἷς βαρὺς ἄϑλος) "Ἔρως. 


10. A brazen statue of Hercules, kept in 
the forum at Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 9. 7.) 

11. A brazen statue of Hercules taking a 
repast, in a sitting posture, which was kept 
at the house of one Vindex. This produc- 
tion is described in Stat. Silv. 4. 6. 32, and 
Mart. Epigr. 9. 43. 44. See also Meyer 
(Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 114,) and Heyne, (Prise. 
Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 87,) the latter 
of whom considers, that the mutilated 
statue of Hercules now in the Vatican, 

_ forms the remains of one made in imitation 
of the Hercules Epitrapezius of Lystrrus. 

12. Statues of Hercules as engaged in 
his several labors, kept first at Alyzia in 
Acarnania, afterwards at Rome. Strabo X. 
p- 409=705. KaS’ ἥν ἐστι (πόλιν) λιμὴν 
᾿Ηρακλέους καὶ τέμενος" ἐξ οὗ τοὺς ‘Hpa- 
κλέους ἄϑλους ἔργα Λυσίππου μετήνεγκεν 


εἰς Ῥώμην τῶν ἡγεμόνων τις παρὰ τόπον 
κειμένους διὰ τὴν ἐρημίαν. In connection 
with these statues, we may incidentally 
mention that noticed by Zucian, in the 
passage before referred to. As Lucian 
has neither stated the place, where the 
statue stood, nor intimated any of its dis- 
tinguishing excellencies, we should be 
scarcely justified in considering it a pro- 
duction distinct from those already named; 
and itis highly probable, that Lucian did 
not design to advert to any particular statue 
ot Hercules by Lysiprus, but to speak, in a 
general manner, of the artist having repre- 
sented this celebrated hero. 

13. A figure of the supposed goddess 
Opportunity, (Occasio.) Respecting this 
production I must refer the reader to the 
excellent Dissertation of Welckher, ( Callistr. 
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Stat. 698. Jac. )—a dissertation far superior 
to any observations, which I may be able 
10 produce. 

14. Statues of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, and of Aisop. Thus Agathias, in 
Anthol. Gr. 4. 33. 331. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. 2, 725.) 

Εὖγε ποιῶν Λύσιππε γέρων Σικυώνιε 

πλάστα, 
Δεέίκελον Αἰσώπου στήσαο τοῦ Σαμίου 

ἽἝπτα σοφῶν ἔμπροσϑεν .---- 


15. A brazen statue of Socrates, made 
after his death, at the express command of 
the Athenians. This statement rests on 
Diog. L. 2. 48. 

16, A brazen statue of Prazilla, ( Tatian 
adv. Gr. 52. p. 113. Worth.) 

17.22. Brazen statues of the following 
victors at the Olympic Games ;— Callicrates, 
(Paus. 6.17. 2,) Chilo, (6. 4. 4,) Polydamas 
of Scotussa, (6. 5. 1,) Pythis, (6. 14. 12,) 
Troilus, (6. 1. see above, ) Xenargis, (6.2.1. ) 
The third of the victors here named, con- 
quered in Olymp. 93, so that his statue 
must have been made by Lysrrpus, at a 
long period after his death. The passages 
of ancient authors, which relate to this 
subject, have been copiously collected by 
Hemsterhuis Anecd. 1. p. 61. 

23. A brazen figure of a Lion fallen to 
the ground, Strabo XIII. p. 590. ᾿Εντεῦϑεν 
(ἐκ Λαμψάκου,) μετήνεγκεν ᾿Αγρίππας τὸν 
πεπτωκότα λεόντα, Λυσίππου ἔργον. 

24. A brazen Horse, greatly praised in 
Anth. Palat. 9.777. To this production, 
Junius (Catal. Artif. 115,) has improperly 
referred Stat. Silv. 1. 1. 84,—a passage in 
which the poet speaks not of a horse, but 
of a figure of Alexander on horseback, 
changed into one of Cvesar. 

Atheneus relates, (XI. p. 784—4, 224. 
Schw.) that a new species of earthen ves- 
sels was invented by Lysirrus, but I can 
scarcely repose confidence in his statements: 
Λύσιππον τὸν ἀνδριαντοποιόν φασι Κασάν- 
δρῳ χαριζόμενον, ὅτε συνῴκισε τὴν Κασάν- 
δρειαν, φιλοδοξοῦντι καὶ βουλομένῳ ἴδιόν 
τινα εὑρέσϑαι κέραμον διὰ τὸ πολὺν ἐξά- 
γεσϑαι τὸν Μενδαῖον οἶνον ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, 
φιλοτιμηϑῆναι, καὶ πολλὰ καὶ παντοδαπὰ 
γένη παραϑέμενον κεραμείων ἐξ ἑκάστου 
ἀποπλασάμενον ἴδιον ποιῆσαι πλάσμα. 

In addition to the genuine productions 
of this artist above enumerated, I will men- 
tion four other works, which have been 
unjustly ascribed to him. The first is a 
statue of the Samian Juno, said to have 
been made by Lysippus and Bupatus of 
Chios, (Cedrenus p. 254. ed. Venet. )—a 
statement, the simple mention of which is 
its sufficient refutation. The second isa 
statue of King Seleucus, in respect to which 
Dati (Vite de’ Pittori p. 117,) says, that 
Angelus Ciri in his “ Miscellanea,” p. 46, 
affirms, that he saw at Rome, on a base of 
marble, the following Inser. 


Σέλευκος Βασιλευς. Λυσιππος Ἐποιει. 
But this very Inscr. when compared with 


1 The common reading is ‘‘ Laippum.” See, 


however, the article Daippus. 
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the dates, which we have above ascertained, 
respecting the age of Lysrppus, seems to 
overthrow the opinion, that this was really 
the work of the artist before us. Seleucus 
was first styled king, in Olymp. 117. 1, 
B. C. 312.; and there is too great an inter- 
val between B. C. 372, when Lysiepus, a 
young man, made the statue of Troilus, and 
the date in question, to allow us to con- 
sider, that a statue of Seleucus could have 
been made by the artist at so late a period. 
Even if it should be admitted, that Lysippus 
really made this statue, we must contend, 
that it was made before Seleucus attained 
royal power, and that the Inser. was after- 
wards added. The third production adverted 
to, is the Hercules Pittianus, bearing the 
Inscr. ΛΥΣΙΠΠΟΥ EPTON. Meyer, how- 
ever, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 128,) and many 
other critics rightly contend, that this sta- 
tue was made long after the time of Lysip- 
Pus, but in imitation of one of the statues 
of Heroes, made by this artist. Ip the 
fourth and last place, we have on the base 
of a marble statue, the spurious Insevr. 
Myrri. Lint. Lystrrr, respecting which, 
see Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 100, and 
the authors, to whom he refers, in P. 2. 
p- 197, nr. 594. 595. 

Respecting the last days of Lysrerus, 
who, throughout the life of Alexander the 
Great, had been favored with the patronage 
of this monarch, we have only the following 
statement of Petronius Sat. 88. “ Lysippum 
statuze unius lineamentis inherentem inopia 
extinxit.” This artist had a brother of the 
name of Lysistratrus, who will be after- 
wards noticed; and he had likewise, 
several pupils. Thus Pliny says, “ Filios 
et discipulos reliquit laudatos artifices 
Daippum,! et Bedam, sed ante omnes 
Euthycratem, quamquam is constantiam 
patris potius emulatus quam elegantiam 
austero maluit genere quam jucundo pla- 
cere.— Hujus porro discipulus fuit Tisicra- 
tes et ipse Sicyonius, sed Lysippi sect 
proprior.” Of Chares of Lindus, and Eu- 
tychides of Sicyo, we have already spoken; 
of Phenix we shall speak. 

Lysrrrus II., painter, country uncertain. 
He was acquainted with the art of enamel- 
ling; for on one of his pictures kept at 
AX.gina, there is inscribed the verb ἐνέκαεν, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 39.) I have employed the 
term évéxaey, instead of ἐνέκαυσεν, which 
has hitherto been given in nearly all Edd., 
on the authority of Reg. I., which exhibits 
“‘ enaecen,” and considering it to be partly 
confirmed by Reg. II. Dufresn. I. and 
Colbert. which have “ eneten.” The cir- 
cumstance, that ἐνέκαεν, which forms the 
Attic imperfect, was inscribed on this 
painting, may suggest the idea, that Lysrp- 
PUS was a native of Athens; but the reason 
for employing the imperfect, and not the 
aorist, (which nevertheless is erroneously 
given in our common Edd.,) is explained 
by Pliny Pref. ad Tit. The remarks of 
Harduin on this passage, and on that before 
mentioned, involve several important errors, 
which have been pointed out by Durandus, 
(Histoire de la Peinture Ancienne p. 185.) 
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Τὰ respect to the age of Lysippus II., we 

can only assert with certainty, that he tlou- 

rished before Aristides the painter. 
LysIsTRATUS, statuary of Sicyo, flourished 


in Olymp. 114, brother of the celebrated | 


Lysippus, according to Pliny 34. 8. 19.; for 
though in this passage, some MSS. and 
many Edd. have, “‘ Item Lysistratus, et 
frater eyus Sthenis,” the conjunction “ et” 
is omitted in Reg. I., the MS. of the 
highest authority, and in Reg. 11. III. 
Dufresn. IT., though all these are variously 
corrupted in respect to the name of the 
artist. 
asserted in Pliny 35. 12. 44. ‘“ Hominis 
autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus 
omnium expressit, ceraque in eam formam 


] 


This point is likewise expressly | 


gypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus | 


Sicyonius frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. 
Hic et similitudinem reddere instituit: 
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Ἶ ACHATAS, sculptor, mentioned | 


in an Inser. given by Muraiorius 
Diar. Ital. 425.; made a figure of Hercules. 

Matas, sculptor of Chios, lived pre- 
viously to Dreanus and Scytuis. Plny 
36. 5. 4. From this passage we learn 
also, that he was the grandfather of AN- 
THERMUS, or rather ARCHENEUS; and as we 
have shewn, that this last artist flourished 
about Olymp. 50, it becomes evident that 
Matas practised the art of sculpture, 
about Olymp. 35. 

Matuius, Roman painter, age uncertain, 
Macrobius Sat. 2.2. “ Apud L. Mallium, 
qui optimus pictor Rome habebatur, Ser- 
vilius Geminus forte ccenabat; cumque 
filios ejus deformes vidisset, ‘ Non similiter,’ 
inquit, ‘ Malli, fingis et pingis.’ Εἰ Mallius, 
“ In tenebris enim fingo,’ inquit, ‘ luce 
pingo.’” 

MEcHOPANES, painter, country uncertain, 
Pliny 35.11. 40.: “Sunt quibus et Mecho- 
panes, Pausiz discipulus, placeat diligentia, 
quam intelligant soli artifices, alias durus 
in coloribus et sile multus.” The circum- 
stance, that he was a pupil of Paustas, 
shews that he flourished about Olymp. 120. 
; Meno, Lacedemonian statuary or sculptor, 

“brother of Doryciipas, and pupil of Dr- 
PENUs and ScyLuis, made a statue of 
Minerva, armed with a helmet, shield, and 
sword, (Paus. 5. 17. 1.) flourished about 
Olymp. 58. 

Mecac es, see Antiphilus II. 

Metampvus, architect, not particularly 
eminent, wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

MELANTHIUS, painter, country uncertain, 
by some styled MELaAnTHUS; contemporary 
of APELLES, who flourished in Olymp. 112, 
and received, in connection with him, the 
instructions of PAampuHitus, in the art of 
painting. (Pliny 35. 10. 36.)— Quintilian 
(12.10,) particularly mentions his skill in 
the designs of his pictures, (rationem,) and 
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ante eum quam pulcherrimas facere stude- 
bant. Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere 
invenit.” Tatian (adv. Gr. 54. p. 117. 
Worth,) mentions a statue of Melanippe, 
a very intelligent female, made by Ly- 
SISTRATUS. 

Lyso, statuary, made a statue designed 
to represent the Athenian People, (Ajpor,) 
which was placed in the Senate-house of 
the 500, (Paus. 1. 3. 4.;) mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, who 
made figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. This last circum- 


| stance has led Thiersch to conjecture, 


(Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. Adnot. p. 33.) that he 
lived in a later period. 
Lysus, Macedonian statuary, made a 


_ statue of Crianius, an Elean, a victor at the 


| Sacred Games, (Paus. 6. 17. 1.) 


MEN 


Pliny observes, that he was one of those | 
painters who, with only four colors, pro- 
duced pictures worthy of immortality. Even 
APELLES conceded to him the palm of su- 
periority in the arrangement of his figures, 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) Only one of his pro- 
ductions is mentioned by Plutarch Arat. 13, 
and that was a figure of Aristratus the 
Sicyonian Tyrant, standing on a Chariot in 
Company with the Goddess Victory. Polemo 
asserts that he was assisted in this produc- 
tion by other artists, and even by APELLEs. 
That his pictures were held in high esti- 
mation, is evident’ from the circumstance, 
that Aratus, no mean judge of works of 
art, collected from every quarter his pro- ; 
ductions, and those of Pampui.tus, and 
made a present of them to Ptolemy ITI., 
king of Adgypt. (Plut. Arat. 12. See also 
Beck, Anleitung zur Kenntniss der Geschichte 
3, 94.) He left a treatise on Painting, a frag- 
ment of which has been preserved by Diog. 
ZL. 4. 18, and of which Pliny availed himself 
in writing the 30th book of his Nat. Hist. 

Menno, architect, built a magnificent 
palace at Ecbatana, for Cyrus king of 
Persia, (Hygin. Fab. 222.) 

Menacumus I., statuary of Naupactus, 
who in connection with Sormas, made a 
statue of Diana Laphria, in the habit of a 
Huntress, worshipped at Patre. Both 
these artists lived soon after Canacuus of 
Sicyo, and Cato of Augina, (Paus. 7.8.16.) 
so that we may consider them to have flou- 
rished a little subsequently to Olymp. 70. 

11. Sicyonian statuary, author of a cele- 
brated production, which Pliny (34. 8. 19,) 
describes in the words, “vitulus genu 
pressus, et replicata cervice.” He is men- 
tioned by Pliny, likewise, in the list of 
authors given in L. 34. as having written 
a treatise on his Art; and one statement of 
Pliny, that among other works, he com- 
posed a History of Alexander the Great, 
enables us to conclude with certainty, that 
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he lived about Olymp. 114. See Thierseh, 
Epoch. 11. Adnot. 61. 

MENEcRATES, sculptor, age and country 
not accurately determined. The most pro- 
bable conjecture as to the latter is that he 
was born at Rhodes. He was the tutor 
of APoLLonius and Tauriscus, who made 
the figures of Zethus, Amphio, Dirce, anda 
Bull, and who contended respecting their 
parents, maintaining that MENEcRaTES ap- 
peared to be their father, though Artemi- 
dorus was their natural progenitor. (Pliny 
36. 5. 4.) 


MENELAUS, sculptor, who made the | 


Ludovisian statues, now supposed to repre- 
sent Orestes and Electra. In the Inscr. on 
these works, he designates himself a pupil 
of STEPHANUS,—an artist whom Winckelm. 
( Opp. 6, 1, 242.) considers to have been 
the same as the STEPHANUS mentioned 
by Pliny. 

MENESTHES, architect, erected a temple 
to Apollo, counterfeiting a double row of 
pillars, Vitr. 3. 2. 6. Schn. 

MENESTHEUS, maker of a statue, a 


fragment of which is mentioned by Gruter | 
p- 1021. 2, as having the Inscr. MENE- | 
COEYC MENEC@EwC A@POAICIEYC | 


ENOIEI!. 

Menestratus I., painter, ridiculed in 
the following Epigram, Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
XI. 213. 

Toabac Δευκαλιῶνα, Mevéorpare, καὶ 

Φαέϑοντα, 
Ζητεῖς τίς τούτων ἄξιός ἐστι τίνος; 

Τοῖς ἰδίοις αὐτοὺς τιμήσομεν" ἄξιος ὄντως 

‘Eori πυρὸς Φαέϑων, Δευκαλίων δ᾽ 
ὕδατος. 

II. Sculptor, country uncertain, but 
who appears to have lived about the time 
of-Alexander the Great. This is probable 
from Pliny 36. 5.4. “ Ejus Hercules et 


Hecate Ephesi in templo Diane post edem | 


magna admiratione sunt.” 


mate, like the Greek ὀπεσϑόδομος, “ the 
back part of the temple,” appear not to 
have been understood by some transcribers, 
and were, on this account omitted by them. 


He made, as it appears, a statue of the | 
poetess Learchis, ( Tatianadv. Grec.p.113.) | 


Menipepus, statuary, and two painters of 
this name, are adverted to by Diog. L. 
6, 101.; country and age uncertain. 

Meno, see Phidias. 

Menoporvus, Athenian statuary and 
sculptor, flourished at the commencement 
of the second age after the birth of Christ; 


made for the inhabitants of Thespia, a | 


statue of Cupid, designed to resemble the 
very celebrated statue executed by Praxt- 
TELES, and removed to Rome by Caligula, 
(Paus. 9. 27. 3.) This circumstance ren- 
ders it evident, that the statue made by 
PRAXITELES, was not, at that very time, at 
Thespie, (see Amalth. 3, 300.) It is 
questionable, whether Pliny (34. 8. 19,) 


2 This is the reading of Reg. I. II. Colbert. ; 
common lection, “ inauro.” 
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In relation to_ 
this passage, I may add, that the words | 
“ post adem,” which are designed to inti- | 


| Capitolinus 


MEN 


refers to this artist, when he speaks of 
MENoporus, as one of those, who made 
statues of Armed Men, Combatants at the 
Public Games, Huntsmen, and Men engaged 
én Sacrificing. To my mind it appears 
more consistent to recognise two distinct 
artists of the name before us. 

MeEnopotus, see Diodotus 11. 

MENOGENES, statuary, made a handsome 
figure of a Chariot drawn by four Horses 
abreast, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

Menopuantus, sculptor, made a statue 
of Venus, on the base of which he earved the 
following Inscr.—AIIO THC EN TPQAATI 
MHNO®ANTOC EIIOIEI, (Mus. Capitol. 
4, tab. 78. p. 392, Winckelm. Opp. 4, 
113, 130, Intpp. 329.) 

MENTOR, very eminent engraver on 
silver, country uncertain, evidently flou- 
rished before the burning of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, in Olymp. 106. 1, B. C. 
356, beeause several of his productions 
were consumed in this conflagration. Phny 
says (33. 12.55,) “ Mirum aurum? celando 
inclaruisse neminem, argento multos. Ma- 
xime tamen laudatus est Mentor, de quo 
supra diximus. Quatuor paria ab eo 
omnino facta sunt: ac jam nullum exstare 
dicitur, Ephesize Diane templi aut Capito- 
lini incendiis.* Varro et #reum signum 
ejus habuisse scripsit.” This passage 
throws light on another of the same author, 
to which he himself alludes :—‘* Mentori 
et Diana Ephesia, quibus 
fuere consecrata artis ejus vasa.” (7.38. 39.) 


| There is however, a difficulty connected 


with the passage first cited, which does not 
appear to have been perceived by expositors. 
The term “‘omnino,”’ inthe clause, ‘“‘Quatuor 
paria ab eo omnino facta sunt,’ seems to 
imply, that the productions in question, all 
of which perished, were the only works 
executed by this artist; but we find several 
passages of ancient writers, in which vases, 
&c., engraved by ΜΈΝΤΟΙ, are mentioned 
as extant. Thus then, we must conclude, 
either that the term ‘“ omnino,” should be 
understood in the sense of “ priecipue,”’ 
‘‘ pre ceteris,” “chiefly,” “pre-eminently,” 
or that the individuals claiming to possess 
engravings of ΜΈΝΤΟΙ, were themselves 
mis-informed, or endeavoured to deceive 
others. Some of the passages alluded to, 
I will now adduce. Pliny himself says, 
(33. 11. 53.) “ L. Crassus orator duos © 
scyphos Mentoris artificis manu czlatos 
sestertiis C. habuit. Confessus tamen est 
nunguam se his uti propter verecundiam 
ausum.” Cicero, (Verr. 4, 18, 38.) speaks 
of Verres violently taking away from a 
certain Diodorus, who lived at Lilybeum, 
“duo pocula, que Thericlea* nominaban- 
tur, Mentoris manu summo artificio facta.” 
Martial, (Epigr. 3. 41,) thus describes a 
cup engraved by ΜΈΝΤΟΙ, which he him- 
self had seen, 


«ἐ Inserta phiale, Mentoris manu ducta, 
Lacerta vivit, et timetur argentum.” 


3 This reading has the support of Tolet. Voss. 


Reg. I. II. ( 
4 See Ernest. Clav. Cic. v. “Τηογὶοϊοα." 
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Other passages, in which this artist and 
his productions are referred to, are the 
following,— Varronis Fragm. Agath. 26]. 
Bip., Propert. 1. 14. 2, Juven. 8. 104, 
Mart. Epigr. 4. 39, 8. 50, 9. 59, 14. 91. 
None of these, however, reflects light on 
the peculiar excellencies of the engraved 
vases in question; but Propertius, (3. 7.12. 
Burm.) makes the following remark on 
the productions of Mentor, 


« Argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita 
forme : 
At Myos exiguum flectit acanthus iter.” 


From the name of this artist a peculiar 
species of cup is termed μεντορουργὴς in 
Lucian Lexiph. 332. Wetst., on which pas- 
sage the Scholiast remarks, ᾿Απὸ Μέντορός 


τινος ὑαλοψοῦ, τούτῳ καταχρησαμένου τῷ 
~ - A ~ , 
εἴδει THY ποτηρίων" ἃ ἦσαν καὶ τῷ πυθμένι, 


μεγάλῳ, ἔχοντα τὴν λαβὴν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ 
εὐλαβὴ αὐτὰ κέκληκε. 

Meracenes I., son of CHERSIPHRO, 
noticed under the name of his father. 

Il. Architect, born at Athens, and be- 
longing to the δῆμος, or borough, termed 
Xypeta; assisted in the erection of the 
temple of initiation, (τελεστήριον:) at 
Eleusis, which was begun by Corcasus. 


Pericles. (Plut. Pericl. 13.)— Strabo as- 
signs the temple in question to Icrinus. 

Meticuus, architect, age uncertain, but 
from whom one of the Athenian market- 
places derived its name. (J. Pollux 8,10,121.} 

Merroporus, celebrated painter, pro- 
‘bably born at Athens. Pliny gives the 
following narrative respecting him: — 
“ Metrodorus erat pictor, idemque philo- 
sophus, magne in utraque scientia auctori- 
tatis. Itaque cum L. Paulus devicto 
Perseo, petisset ab Atheniensibus, ut sibi 
quam probatissimum philosophum mitterent 
ad erudiendos liberos, itemque pictorem 
ad triumphum excolendum, Athenienses 
Metrodorum elegerunt, professi eundem 
in utroque desiderio prestantissimum: quod 
ita Paulus quoque judicavit.” (35. 11. 40.) 
The victory of L. Paulus over Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, referred to in this 
passage, was obtained B. C. 168. 

Micctaprs, sculptor of Chios, son of 
Mazas, and father of ANTHERMUS, oF 
rather, ARCHENEUS; must have flourished 
about Olymp. 42. 
Malus. 

Miccio, painter, country uncertain; pupil 
of Zruxis, and consequently must have 
lived about Olymp. 102. (Lucian Zeux. 
7. ΠῚ 1. p. 845. Wetst. ) 

Mico I., painter and statuary, son of one 
Phanochus, (Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 
679.) and a contemporary of PoLycNnotus, 
who flourished about Olymp. 80. This 
artist has been noticed at great length, by 
Bottiger, (Archeol. Pict. I. p. 254—260,) 
but one opinion, which Béttiger maintains, 
that he was the father of OnatTas, has 
been refuted by Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. 
Gr. 11. Adnot. 59.) In ancient MSS. his 
Name is sometimes written Mixwy, some- 
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) 'at Athens to this hero. 
Both these artists lived in the age of | 


See Anthermus and 
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times Μήκων, sometimes Νίκων, but Μίκων 
is to be universally preferred. Varro, 
(L. L. 8. p. 129. Bip.) mentions him 
among the more ancient painters, whose 
errors were avoided by APELLES, PRoro- 
GENES, and others; and Pliny states, 
(33. 13. 56, 35. 6. 25,) that in connection 
with Po.tyGnorus, he either invented some 
new colors, or employed them in his paint- 
ings on a better plan, than that previously 
adopted. Respecting his productions, an- 
cient writers have left us the subjoined 
statements :— 

1. He decorated a part of the Peecile at 
Athens, with a picture representing the 
Battle between Theseus and the Athenians on 
the one hand, and the Amazons on the other. 
This performance he was engaged by the 
public to execute, for a stipulated sum. 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35, Paus. 1. 15. 2.) Respect- 
ing the painting in question, the Schol. 
Aristoph. I. 6. observes, Ποικίλη στοὰ 
᾿Αϑήνῃσιν οὕτω λεγομένη διὰ τὴν ἐνοῦσαν 
γραφὴν, ἔνθα πεποίηκεν ὁ Μίκων τῶν 
᾿Αμαζόνων τὴν μάχην. ἣν δὲ Φανόχου 
υἱὸς, ᾿Αϑηναῖος. 

2. He painted Theseus, a little after 
Olymp. 77. 4, when a temple was erected 
He embellished 
one of the walls of this temple with a 
painting of the Butile between the Amazons 
and the Athenians; a second wall was 
adorned with a painting of the Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe; and there was a 
third picture, the subject of which Paus. 
(1. 17. 2,) was unable to discover. It 
appears from Suidas, that Mico was as- 
sisted in the decoration of this temple by 
Potycnotus; butif weadmit the excellent 
conjecture of Reznesius, designed to restore 
this corrupted passage of Suidas to purity, 
the conjecture must be abandoned. (See 
Siebel. ad. ἢ. l. 1, 54.) 

3. In connection with PoL_yenorus, he 
adorned the temple of the Dioscori at 
Athens. The painting of Mico repre- 
sented the Colchian Expedition of Castor 
and Pollux, under the guidance of Jaso, 
or rather their return from this expedition. 
(See Paus. 1. 18. 1, and the remarks of 
Bottiger, l. c. 259, founded on Paus. 8.11.2.) 
Great care was bestowed by the artist, on 
the figures of Acastus and his horses, in 
this painting. 

4. He is mentioned as having assisted 
PaNZNUS, in his painting of the Battle of 
Maratho, placed in the Pecile; and we 
are told, that he was accused and fined 
thirty ‘ mine,’ by the Athenians, because 
he represented the Persians as of larger 
stature than the Greeks. Sopater in 
Διαιρέσεσιν Ζητημάτων, p. 340. (Ald. 
thett. Gr.) Μετὰ Μαραϑῶνα Μίκων ὃ 
ζωγράφος τοὺς βαρβάρους γράψας μείζους 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων κρίνεται. Lycurg. ap. 
Harpocr. v. Μίκων, Μίκωνα τὸν γράψαντα 
ἕως τὰς τριάκοντα μνᾶς ἐζημίωσαν. These 
passages shew that the words οἵ Thiersch 
l. c. ‘ Wherefore he was sentenced is not 
declared,” require alteration. Some have 
ascribed to Mico, the figure of a Dog 
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accompanying his Master to the Battle of 
Maratho, which is introduced in this paint- 
ing; but others contend, that this figure 
was painted by PoLtyGNnotus. 

The artist, whose history we are tracing, 
appears to have excelled chiefly, in the 
figures of Horses; and in every picture, some 


figure of this kind was introduced. Simo, | 


however, who has been noticed in the ar- 
ticle Demetrius III., as eminently skilled 
in riding, censured some of the Horses of 
Mico. J. Pollux 2. 4.12. Τοῦτο ὄνειδος 


~ / 4 A | 
τῆς ἀμαϑίας Μίκωνι προσήνεγκεν, ὅτι Kai | 
τὰς κάτω βλεφαρίδας προσέγραψεν ἵππου 


γράφῃ. This passage may be compared 
with Zilan H. A. 4. 50, in which it is 
mentioned, that some asserted that this 
remark was made in relation to APELLEs, 
while others understood it as applying to 
Mico. In one of his paintings, this artist 
introduced one Butes crushed with a Rock, 
so that only a part of his face was visible ; 
and this gave rise to the proverbial expres- 
sions, Βούτην Μίκων éypavev,—Oarroy ἢ 
Βούτης, used in relation to things speedily 
accomplished. (Zenob. Prov. Cent. 1. 11. 
p- 87, Append. e Vatic. 1. 12. p. 260. 
Schott. See also Béttiger I. c. 251.) 

In addition to the art of painting, Mico 
devoted attention to statuary. This is 
evident from Paus. 6. 6. 1. Καλλίᾳ δὲ 
᾿Αϑηναίῳ παγκρατιαστῇ τὸν ἀνδριάντα 
ἀνὴρ᾽ Αϑηναῖος Μίκων ἐποίησεν ὁ ζωγράφος. 
The victory of Callias the pancratiast, here 
referred to, was obtained in Olymp. 77. 
(Paus. 5. 9. 3,) a fact which accords with 
the date already given as to the age of the 
artist. Bdéttiger (ἰ. c. 25.) accuses Pau- 
sanias of inaccuracy, and proposes to assign 
the statue of Callias to Mico III.; but 
there are many instances of artists, who 
excelled in both painting and statuary, 
(Siebel. 3, 24, Pliny 34. 8. 19. nr. 25.) 

Il. Painter distinguished from the former, 
by the epithet “ Minor,” “ the Younger.” 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35.) He was the father of 
TmarkeEtTE, who also cultivated the art of 
painting; but his age and country are un- 
certain. Boéttiger (Archeol. Pict. 1, 254,) 
strangely confounds him with Mico I. 

III. Statuary of Syracuse, son of N1- 
cERATUS. At the request of the children 
of Hiero II., King of Syracuse, he made 
two statues of this monarch, which were 
placed at Olympia, the one representing 
him on horseback, and the other on foot. 
The death of Hiero took place in Olymp. 
140. 4, B. C. 215.; and as the statues in 
question were soon after this event, we can 
decide with certainty on the age of Mico. 
To this artist we should doubtless refer 
the words of Pliny (34. 8. 19,) “ Micon 
athletis spectatur.” 

Muinrvus, engraver of a precious stone, 
preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 
(Clarac Descript. des Antiques du Musée 
Royal, p. 420.) 

MnasitHeEus, Sicyonian painter, attained 
considerable reputation, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

MnasitTimus, painter, age and country 
uncertain; mentioned as the son and pupil 
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of ARISTONIDAS, and as having attained 
some eminence inhis profession. (35.11.40.) 

MNESARCHUS, engraver on preciousstones, 
born in Etruria; father of Pythagoras the 
philosopher; hence he probably flourished 
about Olymp. 48. (Apul. Florid. II. p. 421. 
Vule., Diog. Z. 8, 1.) and the remarks of 
expositors on the last passage. 

MNESICLES, very celebrated architect, 
born a slave in the house of Pericles. By 
the command of this distinguished states- 


'man, he built the magnificent vestibule of 


the Athenian Citadel, the erection of which 
occupied five successive years, B. C. 437... 
433. (Plut. Pericl. 13.) While engaged in ~ 
this undertaking, he fell from an eminence; 
but was healed by Pericles, by the appli- 


cation of the herb pellitory, which, it was 


fabled, Minerva pointed out to Pericles in 
a dream, (Plut. 1. c., Pliny 22. 17. 20.) A 


| brazen statue of him was cast by STrpax, 


and this statue was designated ‘ Splan- 
chnoptes.’ (Pliny l. c. & 34. 8. 19.) ἷ 
Moscuto, Athenian sculptor, son of 
Adamas. In connection with his brothers, 
Dionysoporus and Lapamas, he made a 
statue of Isis, placed in the island of Delos, 
and now kept at Venice. See the authors 
referred to by Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. 


| p. 56. nr. 224. 


Musontvus, architect, (Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
9. 677. T: 2) pease: 

Musttivus, architect, one of the friends of 
the younger Pliny, and employed by him 
in some undertakings, (Pliny Epist. 9, 39.) 

Musvus, statuary, age and country uncer- 


tain, made for the Corinthians a brazen 


statue of Jupiter, dedicated at Olympia, 
(Paus. 5. 24. 1.) 

Mutius, Roman architect, flourished in 
the first age before Christ; erected temples 
to Honor and Virtue, (Vitruv. VIII. 
Praf'ss VR) 

Myacrus, statuary of Phocis, age un- 
certain, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as 
one of those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacri- 
ficing. Vitruvius observes respecting him, 
(III. Pref. s. 2,) that he failed to obtain 
distinction, not through a want of ability or 
industry, but through the unpropitious in- 
fluence of circumstances. In our common 
Edd. of Pliny, the term “ Wyiagrus” is 
found; but “‘ Myagrus” has the sanction 
of Reg. I., and is the term adopted by 
Vitruvius. 

Myco, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracez, tab. 83. 

Mypo, painter, born at Soli in Cilicia, 
who attained considerable reputation. He 
was a pupil of Pyromacuus, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40,) and as this artist flourished in 
Olymp. 120, it is highly probable, that 
Mypo lived about Olymp. 128.—In the 
passage of Pliny referred to, Brotier has 
substituted “ Philomachi” for “ Pyromachi,” 
on the authority of some MSS., and 
Suidas v. Προυσίας, but the common 
reading has the support of Reg. I., the 
MS. whose evidence is, in most cases of 
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this kind, decisive. Reg. I. exhibits also | 
ἐς Milo” instead of “ Mydo;” and it is a| 
question, which of these terms should be 
preferred. ᾿ ' 

Myrmecipes, sculptor of Miletus, (han | 
V. H. 1. 17,) or of Athens, ( Galenus ἐν 
Προτρεπτικῷ πρὸς τὰς Τέχνας 9. T. I. | 
p. 20. Kiihn,) who in connection with 
Catzicrates II., attained eminence by his 
yery minute productions. Some passages, 
which relate to these artists conjointly, are 
noticed in the article Callicrates 11. : and 
in addition to them, we have Cic. Acad. 
4, 38, Varr. L. L.1. 6. init., Suidas s. v. 
et TeXoioc.—That he engraved several 
larger articles, is evident from Athen. 11. 
p- 782=T. 4. p. 215. Schw. 

Myro I., very distinguished statuary, 
and engraver on silver, lived in Olymp. 87. 


5 Pausanias styles Myro an Athenian: see 
6. 2. 1, 6. 8. 3, 6. 13. 1. ‘The reason of this is 
satisfactorily explained by Thiersch, Epoch. Art. 

Gr. 11. Adnot. 64. : ; 

6 Theseveral Epigrams relating to this produc- 
tion, have been collected by Sonntag, (Unterhal- 
tungen fiir Freunde der Alten Literatur 1. Ὁ. 100.) 
The production itself and its history, are treated 
of by Béttiger, (Andeutungen Ὁ. 144.) and G déthe 
(Uber Kunst. und. Alterthum 11. Ὁ. 1.) 

7 This figure of a ‘ Discobolos,’ or person throw- 
ing α quoit,’ is thus adverted to by Quintilian 
2.13:—* Expedit sepe mutare ex illo constituto 
traditoque ordine aliqua, et interim decet, ut in | 
statuis atque picturis videmus variari habitus, | 
vultus, status. Nam recti quidem corporis vel | 
minima gratia est. Nempe enim adversa sit 
facies, et demissa brachia, et juncti pedes, et ἃ. 
summis ad imarigens opus: fiexus ille, et ut sic | 
dixerim, motus, dat actum quendam effictis. Ideo | 
nec ad unum modum formate manus, et in vultu > 
mille species. Cursum habent quedam et impe- 
tum, sedent alia vel incumbunt; nuda hee, 
illa velata sunt; quedam mista ex utroque. 
Quid tam distortum atque elaboratum, quam 
est ille Discobolos Myronis? Si quis tamen | 
ut parum rectum improbet opus, nonne 1s ab 
intellectu artis abfuerit, in qua vel preecipue lau- 
dabilis est illa ipsa novitas ac difficultas'” The 
production in question is noticed also by Lucian, 
Philops. 18. 'T. 3. p. 45. Μῶν τὸν dvoKed- 
ovra, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ys τὸν ἐπικεκυφότα κατὰ 
τὸ σχῆμα τῆς ἀφέσεως, ἀπεστραμμένον εἰς 
τὸν δισκοφόρον; ἠρέμα ὀκλάζοντα τῷ ἑτέρῳ, 
ἐοικότα ξυναναστησομένῳ μετὰ τῆς βολῆς; 
οὐκ ἐκεῖνον, ἢ 0 ὃς, ἐπεὶ καὶ Γὕρωνος ἔργων 
ἕν καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὁ δισκοβόλος ὃν λέγεις. 
Several imitations of this statue are enumerated | 
by Miller, Amalth. 3, 343. | 

5. This statue of Perseus is adverted to also by | 
Paus.1. 23.8. Ἔν τῇ ᾿Αϑηναίων ᾿Ακροπόλει, 
ϑεασάμενος οἶδα καὶ Μύρωνος Περσέα τὸ 
ἐς Μέδουσαν ἔργον εἰργασμένον. 

9 See Béttiger Andeut. 147. 

101 have separated the words “‘ pentathlos,” 
“ nancratiastas,” by a comma, though by editors 
in general no stop has been introduced between | 
them. As the sentence now stands, the adj. 
“ Delphicos” may be referred either to “ pen- | 
tathlos” only, or to both terms conjointly. What 
meaning can be assignea to_“ pentathli pancrati- 
aste,” 1 really cannot perceive. : 

1 Respecting that statue of Hercules, which 
stood in the eleventh division of the city of Rome, | 
see P. Victor. Descr. Urb. Rom. Other figures 
- of this hero were made by MyYRo, as we learn | 
from Οἷς. Verr. 4.3, Strabo 14. p. 637. ; 

2 This sentence is found in most MSS.., in the 
following very corrupt form:—“ Fecit et cicade 
monumentum ex Jocustz carnibus, sicut siserna 
significat.’” The true reading 1 have deduced 
from Reg. I., in which, however, the word | 


“carminibus” is contracted into ‘ carnibus,”— 


| equally unsatisfactory. How mu 
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Pliny has the following passage re- 
specting him, (34 8. 19.) ‘ Myronem 
Eleutheris® natum, et ipsum Agelade 
discipulum, bwcula maxime nobilitavit, cele- 
bratis versibus laudata,° quando alieno 


_plerique ingenio magis quam suo commen- 


dantur. Fecit et Canem, et Discobolon,’ et 
Persea,’ et Pristas,? et Satyrum admirantem 
Tibias, et Minervam, Delphicos Pentathlos, 
Pancratiastas,'° Herculem! etiam, qui est 
apud Circeum Maximum in ede Pompeii 
Magni. Fecisse et Cicade monumentum 
ac Locuste carminibus suis Erinna signifi- 
cat.2 Fecit et Apollinem, quem a triumyiro 
Antonio sublatum restituit Ephesiis Divus 
Augustus, admonitus in quiete. Primus 


hic multiplicasse veritatem* videtur, nume- 
Ϊ 3 


rosior* in arte, quam Polycletus in® symme- 
tria diligentior: et ipse tamen corporum 


a circumstance which may partly account for the 
corrnptions of other MSS.—The statement, which 
Pliny here advances, exposes him to the charge 
of inaccuracy and inattention, nor is it possible to 
institute any defence against this charge. This 
has been already shewn by Harduin, and by 
Heyne, (Prise. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 118,}) 
and it is unaccountable, that Meyer, (Hist. Art. 
Gr. 1, 73.) has not even adverted to their re- 
marks. In Anthol. Gr. Palat.7. 190, we have the 
following Epigram ascribed to Anyta:— 


? ΄ ~ , 
Ακρίδι τᾷ Kar ἄρουραν ἀηδόνι καὶ 
δρυοκοίτᾳ 
, Ἁ 
Τέττιγι ξυνὸν τύμβον ἔτευξε Mupw, 
/ 7 
Παρϑένιον στάξασα κόρα δάκρυ: δισσὰ 
γὰρ αὐτᾶς 
ΤΠ , > ¢ > AQ 4 » 2» 7 a 
aiyve ὃ δυσπειϑδὴς ὠχετ᾽ ἔχων ᾿Αἴδας. 


No one, who attentively peruses this Epigram, 
can fail to perceive that it doesnot relateto Myro 
the statuary, but to some virgin designated Myro, 
the influence of whose charms was frequently 
fatal. The meaning of Zrinna, then, if she was 
the author of this poem, has been obviously mis- 
taken or perverted by Pliny ; nor did thishistorian 
perceive another inconsistency involved in his 
statement, that Hrinna, who was a contemporary 
of Sappho and Anacreo, should compose verses in 
relation to a work of Myro, who flourished in 
Olymp. 87. Winckelmann, indeed, (Opp.6.P.1. 
Ρ. 65, 7. p. 148.) endeavours to prove from the re- 
mark of Pliny, that Myro lived in the same age 
as Anacreoand Erinna; but thearguments, which 
he adduces, are inconclusive and futile. I will 


| only add that it is highly improbable that Myro, 
| who whenever he condescended to trifies, did so 
/in a manner worthy of his talents, should ever 


have descended so low as the statement of 


| Pliny implies. 


3 1 have given ‘“ multiplicasse veritatem,” on 
the authority of Reg. I. and Colbert., instead of 
the common reading, ‘‘ multiplicasse varietatem,”’ 
a reading which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The interpretation proposed by Meyer, 
ad Winckelm. Opp. 7, 151, 1s very inapposite: 
‘** The various objects, which My Ro accomplished 
in the most diversified and artist-like manner.” 
The explanation of Winckelm. On 7. 151, is 

' ch _ preferable, 
then, the reading, ‘‘ multiplicasse veritatem,” to 


| be understood of the varied developement of na- 
, ture in his productions,—a developement far more 


extensive and various than any preceding artist 
had attempted? See Béttiger Andeut. 132. 
4 Two explanations of the word ‘‘ numerosior” 


_have been proposed. Some, as Winckelm. Opp. 


ΟΡ. 1S ps 67," 15 7p: lol, -and: Pagrsch, 
Epoch. 11. Adnot. 55, understand it of the excel- 
lent symmetry of the figures of Myro; while 
others, as Boéttiger, Andeut. 132, and Meyer, ad 
Winckelm. T. 6. P. 2. p. 119, explain it as referring 
to the larger number of his productions, and the 
variety displayed in them, thus making it illus. 
trative and confirmatory of the preceding clause. 
79 
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tenus curiosus, animi sensum non expres- 
sisse, capillum gquoque et pubem non 
emendatius fecisse, quam rudis antiquitas 
instituisset.”” In another passage Pliny 
mentions, that in casting his statues, Myro 
made use of Delian brass, (34. 2. 5.) But 
we must adduce passages from other 
authors, in which the peculiar excellencies 
of this artist are referred to; omitting all 
those,_in which he is merely noticed ina 
general manner, as a sculptor of eminent 
ability. Cicero says, (Brut. 18, 70,) 
“‘Nondum Myronis opera satis ad veritatem 
adducta, jam tamen que non dubites pulchra 
dicere.” Quintilian, (12. 10,) characterises 
his productions in the following terms: — 
«*« Molliora operibus Callonis, Hegesiz, et 
Calamidis.” Ovid, (A. Am. 3. 219,) 
applies to him the epithet ‘“ operosus,”—an 
epithet satisfactorily explained by Béttiger, 
Andeut. 134.; and Auct. ad Her. (4. 6,) 
mentions that he peculiarly excelled in the 
heads of his statues. In two contests, 
however, this artist, though justly distin- 
guished, was conquered by PyTHAGoRAS 
of Rhegium. 

It is now requisite to notice those pro- 
ductions, which are not included by Pliny, 
in the passage above cited :— 

1. Statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and Her- 
cules, placed at first, in the island of Samos, 
and thus noticed by Strabo XIV. p. 637. 
(Ev τῷ Ἡραίῳ) τρία Μύρωνος ἔργα 


κολοσσικὰ ἱδρυμένα ἐπὶ μιᾶς βάσεως" ἃ ype | 


μὲν ᾿Αντώνιος, ἀνέϑηκε δὲ πάλιν ὁ Σεβα- 
~ A , , 
στὸς Καῖσαρ tic τὴν αὐτὴν βάσιν τὰ δύο, 


τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν καὶ τὸν Ἡρακλέα" τὸν δὲ Ata | 
κ᾿ , | 
εἰς TO Καπετώλιον μετήνεγκε, κατασκευάσας 


αὐτῷ ναΐσκον. 

2. Statue of Bacchus, dedicated by Sylla, 
in the grove of Mount Helico. Paus. 
9. 30. 1. Τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἀνέϑηκε Σύλλας 
τοῦ Διονύσου τὸ ὀρϑὸν;, ἔργον τοῦ Μύρωνος, 
ϑέας μάλιστα ἄξιον μετά γε τὸν ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν 
᾿Ερεχϑέα" ἀνέϑηκε δὲ οὐκ οἴκοϑεν, ‘Opyope- 
νίους δὲ ἀφελόμενος τοὺς Μινύας. 
statue of Bacchus, we should in all proba- 
bility refer an Epigram, in Anthol. Gr. 
4. 12. 257. (Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 703.) 
It has been briefly adverted to also, in the 
article Lysippus. 

3. Statue of Hercules, to be carefully 
distinguished from that placed at Rome, 
near the Circus Maximus. It is mentioned 
by Cicero, ( Verr. 4. 3. 5,) as the property 
. of one*Heius, a Mamertine, and as having 
been forcibly taken from him by Verres. 

4. Brazen statue of Apollo, on the thigh 
_ of which the name of Myro was written in 
small silver-letters. This production was 
consecrated by Publius Scipio in the 
sacred temple of Ausculapius, whence it 


In this interpretation I fully concur, as the on/y 
one admissible; for the former renders the remark 
of Pliny at variance with his previous statements 
respecting POLY CLETDS, and attributes, to MyRro 
that very excellence, which is afterwards ascribed 
to POLYCLETUs in contra-distinction from him. 
Another consideration is, that Pliny, soon after- 
wards, when speaking of Lysippus, observes, 
“Non habet Latinum nomen symmetria;”’ but if 
we understand ‘“ numerosus,” of excellence of 


To this | 
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was forcibly removed by Verres. (Cie. 
Verr. 4, 43. 93.) 
5. Wooden figure of Hecate, represented 


not with three bodies and heads, as in some > 


other instances, but with one only; dedicated 
in the island of Avgina. (Paus. 2. 30. 2.) 

6. Statue of Ladas, celebrated Lacedx- 
monian runner, mentioned in an Epigram in 
Anthol. Palat. 2,640. and in Anecd. Hemsterh. 
1,268. It is uncertain, whether the statue 
of this individual, seen by Pausanias at 
Argos, in the temple of Apollo Lycius, 


| (2. 19. 6,) was that made by Myro. 


7. Two statues of Lycinus, a Lacedzx- 
monian, who conquered in the chariot-race 
at the Olympic Games. These statues 
were fixed at Olympia, (Paus. 6. 2. 1.) 

8. Statue of Timanthes of Cleon, pan- 
cratiast, (6. 8. 3.) 

9. Statue of one Philippus of Pallene, 
who conquered in a juvenile pugilistic 
combat, (Pliny ibid.) 

10. Statue of Chionis, a Lacedzmonian, 
another victor at the Olympic Games, 
made soon after his death, (Paus. 6. 13.1.) 

11. Statue of Erechtheus, described by 
Paus. 9. 30. 1. ¢ 

12. Marble-statue, representing an old 
Woman intoxicated, placed at Smyrna, and 
very greatly admired, (Phny 36. 5. 4.) 

Passing from the figures of men, to those 
of irrational animals, we must mention, in 
addition to the Heifer previously uoticed, 
four Cows or Oven, which were placed by 
Augustus in the portico of the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine Mount, A.U.C. 726. 
Thus Propertius says, (2. 23. 7. Burm. ) 


“ Atque aram circumsteterant atmenta 
Myronis, 
Quatuor artificis vivida signa boves.” 


The figure of a Bull-calf, made by him, is 


_ thus described by Yatian, adv. Grec. 54. 


p- 117. Worth, Γελῶ καὶ τὴν Μύρωνος 
ἐπιστήμην ποιήσαντος μόσχον, ἐπὶ δὲ 
αὐτοῦ Νίκην, ὅτι τὴν ᾿Αγήνορος ἁρπάσας 
ϑυγατέρα, μοιχείας καὶ ἀκρασίας βραβεῖον 
ἀπηνέγκατο. 

An engraving executed by Myro, is 
noticed by Martial, (Epigr. 6. 92,) in the 
following lines, 


“ Celatus tibi cum sit, Ammiane, 
Serpens in patera Myronis arte, 
Vaticana bibis? bibis venenum.” 


The artist before us is said by Petronius 
Sat. 88, to have died in extreme poverty: 
“ Myron, qui pene hominum animos fera- 
rumque cre expresserat, non invenit hzre- 
dem.” He left a son of the name of 
Lycius, not unworthy of so distinguished 
a father. . 


proportions, can it be said that there is no Latin 


word equivalent to the Greek συμμετρίαϑ A 
third argument in favor of the interpretation, for 
which we contend, is that Pliny in another pas- 
sage, (35. 11. 40,) rightly adduced by Meyer, 
says, “ Ipse diligentior quam numerosior.” _ 

5. The common reading is “ Polycletus et in;” 
{ have expunged the conjunction, because the 
words “ in symmetria diligentior” evidently 
refer to POLYCLETUS. Zanzi proposed to insert 
*‘qui;” Thiersch to change “i” to “is.” 
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Myro II., sculptor, age and country 
uncertain. His name is inscribed on the 
figure of a head in the Villa Corsini. 

Myrro, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Braccz, tab. 85. 

Mys, engraver on silver, country uncer- 
tain. According to the statements of 
Paus. (1. 28. 2,) he must have been a 
contemporary of Purpras, about Olymp. 84, 
B. C. 444, and he must have lived to the 
time of Parruasius, Olymp. 96. B.C. 396. 
The passage in question is, ᾿Αγαλμα 
"ASnvae χαλκοῦν ἀπὸ Μήδων τῶν ἐς 
Μαραϑῶνα ἀποβάντων, τέχνῃ Φειδίου" 
καί οἱ τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος Λαπιϑῶν πρὸς 
Κενταύρους, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ἐστὶν ἐπειργα- 
σμένα λέγουσι τορεῦσαι Μῦν" τῷ δὲ Μυὶ 
᾿ ταῦτά τε καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν ἔργων ἸΤαῤῥά- 
σιον καταγράψαι τὸν Ἑὐήνορος. None of 
the philologists, who have adverted to this 
passage, excepting only Odofr. Miuiller, 
(Minerv. Pol. Sacr. 18.) has perceived 
the anachronism, which it involves; for 
how can we reconcile the statement, 
that Parruasius assisted Purpras about 
Olymp. 84, with the acknowledged fact, 
that the father of Parruasius flourished 
in Olymp. 90.2? There can be little doubt, 
that the last clause of the above passage is 
a weak and incorrect remark; and the 
origin of it, may, I think, be satisfactorily 
traced. There exists an Epigram in Athen. 
XI. p. 782—4, 215. Schw. in which Mys 
is said to have been assisted by PERASIUS, 
oras some write, PARRHASIUS, in engraving 
acup designed to represent the destruction 
of Troy: 

Τράμματα ἸΤηρασίοιο, τέχνα Mvog: ἐμμὶ 

δὲ ἔργον 
Ἰλίου αἰπεινᾶς, dv ἕλον Αἰακίδαι. 
In these verses, Jacobs (Evercit. Crit. 


2, 152,) proposes, chiefly on the authority 
of Paus., to alter Typaciouo to ἸΤαῤῥασίοιο, 


MYS 


and in this conjecture Schweigheuser con- 
curs. Neither of these critics, however, 
has proved that ἸΠηράσιος is the Jonic 
form of Παῤῥάσιος, nor has it ever been 
shewn that the Ionic dialect could properly 
have place in this passage. 'To suppose, 
then, that a name so familiar as ΠΠαῤῥάσιος 
should ever be corrupted to IInpactoe, is 
contrary to all probability. The most 
reasonable conclusion, which we can form, 
is, that the statement of Pausanias above 
mentioned, is erroneous; and that as he 
learned from this Epigram that a certain 
Perasius decorated the productions of 
Mys, he confounded him with Parruasius, 
the celebrated painter, who certainly could 
not have assisted PuHipras and Mys.— 
The conjecture of Miiller, designed to 
relieve the difficulty of the passage of 
Paus., cannot be admitted. He supposes 
that the shield mentioned in it, was en- 
graved thirty years after the statue itself 
was made; and thus he would obviate the 
inference, which the passage seems to 
suggest, that Mys was a contemporary of 
Purpias, and would remove the difficulty 
connected with supposing him a contem- 
porary of Parruasius. But it is not 
credible that such a work as the statue of 
Minerva in question, should have been at 
the first left imperfect; and the very pro- 
noun ot, equivalent to αὐτῷ, must be 
referred to Purpias, and must imply that 
this artist and Mys lived in the same period. 
Mys was universally esteemed one of the 
best engravers,—a circumstance evident 
from Pliny 33, 12. 55, Propert. 3. 7. 14. 
ed. Burm., Martial 8. 33. 50, 14. 98, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 50. The first of these 
writers mentions a figure of Silenus, and 
several figures of Cupid, engraved by him, 
which were placed by him in the temple of 
Minerva Lindia, in the island of Rhodes. 


NA U 
AUCERUS, statuary, country and | 


age uncertain. Pliny says of him, 

(34. 8. 19,) “ Luctatorem anhelantem fecit.” 
NaucybDeEs, statuary, born at Argos, 
(Paus. 6. 1. 2,) and who flourished in 
Olymp. 95. (Pliny 34. 8. 19. See also 
Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 85. )— 
He was the son of Motho, (Paus. 2.22.8.) 
and brother and instructer of the younger 
Porycierus of Argos. The last parti- 
cular is evident from Paus. 2. 22. 8, To 
μὲν Πολύκλειτος ἐποίησε, τὸ δὲ ἀδελφὸς 
Πολυκλείτου Ναυκύδης Μόϑωνος, and 
from 6. 6. 1, Πολύκλειτος δὲ ᾿Αργεῖος, 
οὐχ ὁ τῆς Ἥρας τὸ ἄγαλμα ποιήσας, 
μαϑητὴς δὲ Ναυκύδους, κι τ. dX. Pliny in 
the passage already mentioned, notices 


6 Some Edd. have Περικλείτου, but ἸΠολυ- 
κλείτου is supported by Codd. Vindob. and two 
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three of his productions,—a statue of 
Mercury, a figure of a Man throwing the 
Discus or Quott, and a figure of a Man 
engaged in Immolating a Ram. Other pro- 
ductions of his are enumerated by Paus., 
and in particular, a statue of Hebe made of 
ivory and gold, which was placed next to 
the celebrated statue of Juno in the 
Hereum near Mycenz, made by the elder 
PoLycLETus, which had been removed 
before the age of Paus., and a brazen 
statue of Hecate, which was fixed at Argos. 
(2. 17. 5,—2. 22. 8.) NaucypEs made 
also a brazen statue of Evrinna of Lesbos, 
( Tatian adv. Gr. 51. p. 118. Worth,) and 
executed figures of several Combatants at 
the Public Games, the most approved of 
which were two statues of Chimo the 


very excellent Parisian MSS., and is approved by 
Bekker, and by Thiersch, (Epoch. 3. Adnot. 86.) 
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Argive, one placed in Olympia, the other 
at Argos, whence it was afterwards re- 
moved to Rome, and fixed in the Temple 
of Peace, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) Two other 
statues made by him are distinctly men- 
tioned, one of Baucides of Trezene,(6.8.3.) 
and one of Eucles of Rhodes, (6. 6.1.) He 
instructed not only his brother PoLycLetus, 
but likewise Atyevus of Sicyo, (6. 1.2.) 
NEALCES, painter, country uncertain, 
contemporary of Aratus, must therefore 
have flourished about Olymp. 133. 4. 
B. C. 245. Plutarch, (Arat. 13,) expressly 
states, that he was highly beloved by 
Ayatus, and prevailed on him to save from 
destruction the painting of Mr Lanruius 
and his assistants, which represented Ari- 
stratus standing on a Chariot, ᾿ Επιτρέψαντος 
οὖν τοῦ ᾿Αράτου, διήλειφεν ὁ Νεάλκης τὸν 
᾿Αρίστρατον, εἰς δὲ τὴν χώραν φοίνικα 
μόνον ἐνέγραψεν, ἄλλο δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐτόλμησε 
παραβαλεῖν. Some of the productions of 
this artist are stated by Pliny, in the sub- 
joined passages :—‘*‘ Nealces pinxit Venerem, 
ingeniosus et solers in arte: siquidem cum 
prelium navale Aigyptiorum et Persarum 
pinxisset, quod in Nilo, cujus aqua est 
mari similis, factum volebat intelligi, argu- 


mento declaravit, quod arte non poterat. | 


Asellum enim in littore bibentem pinxit et 
crocodilum ei insidiantem.” (35. 11. 40.) 
“ Similis et Nealcem successus in spuma 
equi, spongia impacta, secutus dicitur, cum 
pingeret poppyzonta retinentem equum,”’7 
(35. 10. 36.) A statement similar to the 


last here cited, is made by Valerius Mazi- | 


mus, (8. 11. extern. 7.) and by Plutarch 
(Fortun. 7, 307. Hutt.) respecting some 
painter, whose name is not mentioned. 
The artist before us had a daughter named 
ALEXANDRIA, who cultivated painting with 
success, (Didymus ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
4. p. 381.) and he was assisted in preparing 
his colors by Ertconus, who afterwards 
attained considerable eminence as a painter, 
and was the instructer of the celebrated 
Pastas, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

NEARCHUS, painter, age and country un- 
certain; father and instructer of ArisTA- 
RETE, who made a portrait of 4sculapius, 
(35. 11. 40.) 

NEocLeEs, painter, age and country un- 
certain, tutor of XENo of Sicyo, whom 
Pliny (35. 11. 40,) mentions as an artist of 
ability and reputation. 

NERO, artist, adverted to in the following 
passage of E/piphanius, given by Salmasius 
Exerc. Plin. 142. ed. 'Trag. Kai ὁ μὲν 
Νερωνιανὸς (σμάραγδος) πικρός ἐστι τῷ 
εἴδει σφόδρα χλωρίζων, διειδὴς καὶ στίλβων. 


-- - "Αλλοι δὲ φασι Νέρωνά τινα τεχνίτην | 


τῶν παλαιῶν πιναροποιὸν, εἴτουν λιϑουρ- 
γὸν, ἐφευρεῖν τὸν ἀναγκαιότατον σμάραγδον 
καὶ ἐκ τούτου Νερωνιανὸν καλεῖσϑαι. 

ΝΈΒΕΑΒ, painter of Thasos, whom some 
stated to have been an instructer of 
AprELLEs. (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) flourished 
about Olymp. 79. See Zeucis. 

Nessus, painter of considerable reputa- 


7 This passage is cited and commented on, 
under the article Protogenes. 
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tion, age and country uncertain, son of 
Hasro, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) a 

NESTOR, engraver on precious stones, 
(Ephem. Liter. Jenens. 1825.nr. 193. p. 100.) ἡ 

NEvANTUS, coiner, lived in Crete; name” 
inscribed on a coin representing the city Cy- 
donia, (Mionnet Descr. des Médailles 1, 271.) 

ΝΈΧΑΒΙΒ, architect, age and country un- 
certain, known only as having written a 
treatise on the Rules of Symmetry, ( Vitruv. 
VIL. Pref. 5. 14.) 

NICANDER, engraver on precvous stones ; 
gem engraved by him, with the figure of 
Julia, daughter of Titus, described by 
Bracci 2, tab. 86. 

Nicanor, painter of Paros, mentioned 
by Pliny (35. 11. 39,) as one of those, who 
practised enamelling before ARISTIDES: — 
«ς Sed aliquanto vetustiores encauste pic- 
ture exstitere, ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris 
et Arcesilai Pariorum.” It is very pro- 
bable from the manner, in which Pliny 
associates NicaNnor with PoLyGNotTws, 
that these artists were contemporaries; 
and we know that the latter flourished 
about Olymp. 80. See Arcesilaus 11. 

Nic#ARcHUS, painter, age and country 
uncertain. Pliny briefly mentions his pro- 
ductions, in the remark, “ Pinxit Venerem 
inter Gratias et Cupidines, Herculemque 
| tristem insaniz poenitentia,” (35. 11. 40.) 
NICEPHORUS, engraver on precious stones, — 
| (Clarac Descr. des Antiques du Musée 
| Royal p. 121.) 

Niceratus, Athenian statuary, son of 
Euctemo, ( Tatian c. Graecos 53. p. 115. 
Worth.) That he flourished in the age of 
Alcibiades, that is, in Olymp. 90. B.C. 420, 
is probable from Pliny 34. 8.19. “Niceratus 
omnia que ceteri aggressus repreesentavit 
Alcibiadem lampadeque accensa matrem 
ejus Demaraten sacrificantem.”’ A little 
before, Pliny had noticed a statue of 
ZEsculapius and one of the goddess of 
Health, made by NicEratus, and placed 
in the temple of Concord at Rome. Tatian 
(62. p. 114,) mentions the figures of 
Telesilla and Glaucippe, formed by him, 
in respect to the latter of whom Tatian 
observes, i) ἐκύησεν ἐλέφαντα. It is the 
decided opinion of critics, (see Harduin 
ad Plin. 2, 118.) that the female styled by 
Tatian Glaucippe, was the same person 
as <sllcippe mentioned by Pliny 7. 3, as 
having brought forth an elephant; but it 
would be erroneous to infer, on the autho- 
rity of the Chronicon Alexandrinum, which 
states that this prodigy happened in the 
reign of Vespasian, that the artist before 
us flourished in the first century after 
Christ. Had Nicrratus flourished in the 
time of Vespasian, he could not have been 
noticed by Pliny,—a position, which in 
another place, I shall be able fully to 
establish. 

NicEeros, Theban painter, son and pupil 
of ArRistipEs, and brother of Aristo, 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) evidently flourished 
about Olymp. 114. 

Nicras, very celebrated painter, son of 
| Nicomedes, and born at Athens, (Paus. 
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3.19. 4.) The statement of Pliny, that 
he assisted PRAXITELES in beautifying 
some of his statues, (see the passage after- 
wards cited, and Jntpp. ad Wiéinckelm. 
6, 2, 181.) seems to imply, that he flou- 
rished about Olymp. 104. ( Pliny 34.8. 19.) 
There are, however, two considerations, 
which prevent us from embracing this con- 
clusion, as certain and indisputable. In 
the first place, Pliny mentions, (35. 11. 40,) 
that Nicrtas was a pupil of ANTIDOTUs, 
who was instructed in the art of painting 
by EupuHranor; and as Pliny twice asserts 
that EupHranor flourished in Olymp. 104, 
the very period in which PRAXITELES was 
distinguished as a statuary, the question 
arises, how a painter, who if the second in 
the line of tuition from EurpHranor, must 
have lived about Olymp. 117, could have 
assisted PRAXITELES in the decoration of 
his productions? (Meyer Hist. Art. 1, 168.) 
The three artists in question must, ac- 
cording to Pliny 35. 11. 40, be arranged 
as follows :— 


EvpHranor, Olymp. 104. 
AnTIpotTus, Olymp. 111. 
Nictas, ...... Olymp. 117. 


The second difficulty is presented by Plu- 
tarch, who in his treatise against the 
Epicurean Philosophy, (10. 469. R.) men- 
tions, that Nicras refused to sell one of 
his paintings to Ptolemy, king of A.gypt. 
Now Ptolemy I. was advanced to the 
throne of AXgypt, in Olymp. 118. 3, 
B. C. 306.; and it cannot escape the 
observation of any one, how well this date 
accords with the arrangement of the three 
artists, EZXupHRANOR, ANTIDOTUS, and 
Nictas, just proposed. The account given 
by Pliny in the passage referred to, re- 


. specting Attalus I., king of Pergamus, is 


evidently incorrect, because this monarch 
did not begin to reign until nearly 100 
years after the period in question. The 
inaccuracy of Pliny, in his statement, has 
been rightly commented on by Perizonius, 
ad Aslan. V. H. 3, 3. 

The observations, which have just been 
offered, must at the least convince us, of 
the necessity of proceeding with caution, 
in determining the age of Nicias; but 
there is one remark of Pliny, not yet 
adduced, which will conduct us to a satis- 
factory conclusion, though it may seem at 
first only to involve perplexity. When 
referring to the productions of Nicias, he 


8 The passage referred to, is 35. 4.10. “ Divus 
Augustus in Curia, quam in Comitio consecrabat, 
duas tabulas impressit parieti: Nemeam sedentem 
supra leonem, palmigeram ipsam, adstante cum 
baculo sene, cujus supra caput tabula bige de- 
pendet. Nicias scripsit se inussisse; tali enim 
usus est verbo.” 

9. Respecting this picture, Pausanias remarks, 

A ~ < ΄ ” B] 
(3. 19. 4.) Τὸ τοῦ Ὑακίνϑου ἄγαλμα ἔχον 
Ν ay , , 4 
ἑστὶν ἤδη γένεια. Νικίας δὲ ὁ Νικομήδους 
4. ᾽ὔ A - ~ 
περισσῶς δή τι ἔγραψεν αὐτὸν ὡραῖον, 
‘ , 
τὸν ext Yakivdw λεγόμενον ᾿Απόλλωνος 
« ΄ὔ - - Ω 
ἕρωῶτὰα ὑποσημαινων. A painting of Hyacin- 
thus, executed by some artist, whose name is not 


Stven, is described by Philostr. 1. 24. 
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says, ‘‘ Non satis discernitur, alum eodem 
nomine, an hune eundem quidam faciant 
Olympiade centesima secunda.’’ These 
words have led me to embrace the opinion, 
that there were two distinct artists of the 
name of Nicras, though Pliny, with a 
degree of negligence not universal to him, 
has omitted accurately to distinguish them ; 
and this opinion derives support from the 
circumstance, that the remark just adduced, 
immediately follows that, in which Pliny 
adverts to Nictas, as having beautified the 
statue of PraxirEeLes. The two artists, 
may, in all probability, be thus distin- 
guished :— 

I. The elder Nictas flourished with 
PRAXITELES, in Olymp. 104, and assisted 
him in the decoration of some of his 
paintings ;— 

11. The younger Nictas, son of Nico- 
medes, and taught by ANTIDOTUS the 
pupil of EupHranor, began to practise his 
art about Olymp. 112. One of his pro- 
ductions was a painting illustrative of 
Homer’s Account of the Infernal Regions, 
which he refused to sell to Ptolemy I., 
who ascended the throne of Avgypt in 
Olymp. 118. 

To the latter of these artists, all the 
passages, which I am about to adduce, seem 
to refer; nor can a different supposition be 
admitted, unless it can be shewn, that the 
Nicias, who assisted PRAXITELES, could 
have been a pupil of Antipotus and a 
contemporary of Ptolemy. Pliny says 
(35. 11. 40.) “ Euphranoris discipulus 
Antidotus maxime inclaruit discipulo Nicia 
Atheniensi, qui diligentissime pinxit Mu- 
lieres, lumen et umbras custodivit, atque 
ut eminerent e tabulis picture maxime 
curavit. Opera ejus, Nemea advecta ex 
Asia Romam a Silano, quam in Curia 
diximus® positam: item Ziber Pater in 
wde Concordiz, Hyacinthus,? quem Cesar 
Augustus delectatus eo secum deportavit 
Alexandria capta, et ob id Tiberius Cesar 
in templo ejus dicavit tabulam, et Diana. 
Ephesi vero est Megabyzi sacerdotis Hphe- 
sie Diane sepulchrum: <Athenis Jecro- 
mantia Homeri: hane vendere Attalo! 
regi noluit talentis sexaginta, potiusque 
patriz suz donavit, abundans opibus. Fecit 
et grandes picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso 
et 70 et Andromeda: Alexander quoque in 
Pompeii porticibus precellens, et Calypso 
sedens. Huic quidem adscribuntur quadru- 
pedes: prosperrime canes expressit. Hic 


10 Plinxy should rather have said Ptolemy I., as 
we have already shewn. ‘The words of Pausa- 
nias respecting this production, are as follows, 
Ot φιλογραφοῦντες οὕτως ἄγονται τῇ πι- 
ϑανότητι τῶν ἔργων, ὥστε Νικίαν γράφοντα 
τὴν Νεκυίαν ἐρωτᾷν πολλάκις τοὺς οἰκέ- 
τας; εἰ ἠρίστηκε. Ἰ]τολεμαίου δὲ τοῦ βασι- 
λέως ἑξήκοντα τάλαντα τῆς γραφῆς συν- 
τελεσϑείσης πέμψαντος αὐτῷ, μὴ λαβεῖν 
μηδὲ ἀποδόσϑαι τὸ ἔργον. The intense 
application οἵ ΝΊΟΙΑΒ to his paintings, here 
noticed by Pausanias, is mentionea also by 
Plutarch, in his Inquiry into the Propriety of 
Entrusting the Government of a State to an Aged 


| Man, 9, 142. R. and by han V.#H. 3, 81. 
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est Nicias, de quo dicebat Praxiteles, in- 
terrogatus que maxime opera sua probaret 
in marmoribus, quibus Nicias manum ad- 
movisset; tantum circumlitioni ejus tribue- 
bat. Non satis discernitur,’’ &c. 

Another production of the artist before 
us, was seen by Pausanias, in the city 
Tritza in Achaia, and is thus described by 
him, (7. 22. 4.) Πρὶν ἢ ἐς τὴν πόλιν 
(Τρίταιαν) εἰσελθεῖν, μνῆμά ἐστι λευκοῦ 
λίϑου ϑέας καὶ ἐς τὰ ἄλλα ἄξιον, καὶ οὐκ 
ἥκιστα ἐπὶ ταῖς γραφαῖς, αἵ εἰσιν ἐπὶ τοῦ 
τάφου, τέχνη Νικίου" ϑρόνος τε ἐλέφαντος, 
καὶ γυνὴ VEA καὶ εἴδους εὖ ἔχουσα ἐπὶ τῷ 
ϑρόνῳ, ϑεράπαινα δὲ αὐτῇ παρέστηκε 
σκιάδιον φέρουσα" καὶ νεανίσκος ὀρϑὸς οὐκ 
ἔχων πω γένειά ἐστι χιτῶνα ἐνδεδύκὼς 
καὶ χλαμύδα ἐπὶ τῷ χιτῶνι φοινικῆν, παρὰ 
δὲ αὐτὸν οἰκέτης ἀκόντια ἔχων ἐστὶ καὶ 
ἄγει κύνας ἐπιτηδείας ϑηρεύουσιν ἀνϑρώ- 
ποις. πυϑέσϑαι μὲν ἤδη τὰ ὀνόματα αὐτῶν 
οὐκ εἴχομεν" ταφῆναι δὲ ἄνδρα καὶ γυναῖκα 
ἐν κοινῷ παρίστατο ἅπασιν εἰκάζειν. : 

The opinion of Nictas, as to the choice 
of subjects in painting, is stated by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, (Elocut. 76.) Νικίας ὃ 
ζωγράφος Kai τοῦτο Eevdve ἔλεγεν εἶναι τῆς 
γραφικῆς τεχνῆς οὐ μικρὸν μέρος, τὸ λα- 
βόντα ὕλην εὐμεγέϑη γράφειν, καὶ μὴ 
κατακερματίζειν τὴν τέχνην εἰς μικρά" 
οἷον ὀρνίϑια ἢ ἄνϑη. ἀλλ᾽ ἱππομαχίας 
καὶ ναυμαχίας, ἔνϑα πολλὰ μὲν σχήματα 
δείξειεν ἄν τις ἵππων, τῶν μὲν δεόντων, 
τῶν δὲ ἀνϑισταμένων, ἄλλων oe ὀκλα- 
ζόντων" πολλοὺς δὲ AkovTigovTac, πολλοὺς 
δὲ καταπίπτοντας τῶν ἱππέων, ῴετο γὰρ 
καὶ τὴν ὑπόϑεσιν αὐτὴν μέρος εἶναι τῆς 
ζωγραφικῆς τέχνης, ὥσπερ τοὺς μύϑους 
τῶν ποιητῶν. 

Nicras is said to have been the first 
artist, who used burnt ochre in his paint- 
ings,—a substance which he accidentally 
discovered, (Pliny 35.6.20.) He instructed 
OmpPuHALIO, who was at the first his slave, 
and was ardently loved by him, (Paus. 
4. 31. 9.) His remains were interred at 
Athens, in the road leading to the Academy, 
(12°29.°15.) 

Nico, architect and geometrician, father 
of Galen, who lived in the beginning of 
the second age after Christ, (Sudas v. 
Γαληνός.) 

Nicopamus, statuary, born at Menalus 
in Arcadia. That he flourished about 
Olymp. 90, seems highly probable from 
the statement of Paus. (5.6.1,) that he 
made a statue of Androsthenes the Pancra- 
tiast; for Thucydides (5. 49,) informs us, 
that Androsthenes, who was twice a victor 
at the Olympic Games, obtained his first 
triumph in Olymp. 90. ᾿ολύμπια δ᾽ ἐγένετο 
τοῦ ϑέρους τούτου, οἷς ᾿Ανδροσϑένης Axpac 
παγκράτιον τὸ πρῶτον ἐνίκα. In addition 
to the production just mentioned, Nico- 
DAMUs made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
which was dedicated at Olympia by the 
Eleans, (Paus. 5. 26. 5.) and a statue of 
Hercules as a youth, killing with his arrows 
the Nemean lion, which was presented 
at Olympia, by Hippotio of Tarentum, 
(10. 25. 4.) Respecting the former of 
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these works, Paus. says, ἝἝστηκε κράνος 
ἐπικειμένη, Kai αἰγίδα ἐνδεδυκυῖϊα. Nico- 
DAMUS made likewise statues of Antiochus 
and Damozenidas, two combatants at the 
Public Games, (6. 3. 4,—6. 6. 1.) 

NicoLaus, see Crito. 

Nicomacuus I., painter, mentioned by 
ancient authors, as one of the most eminent 
artists, (Plutarch Mulier. Virt. 8, 264, Vit. 
Timol. 36, Cic. Brut. 18, 70.) The period 
in which he flourished, can be ascertained, 
with considerable exactness, from several 
particulars. He was a contemporary of 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicyo, and by his 
order, painted the monument erected to 
Telestas the poet, who is usually referred 
to Olymp. 95. 3. (Pliny 35. 10. 36, 


| Diod. S. 14. 46.) Now as Aristratus was 


contemporary with Philip of Macedo, who 
ascended the throne in Olymp. 95. 2, at 
the age of 23 years, NicoMacHus must 
have lived at the same time as Philip, and 
must therefore have preceded APELLES, 
who attained his highest distinction in the 
reign of Alexander. We shall not err 
then, in assigning this artist to Olymp. 95. 
In regard to the country of Nicomacuus, 
Pliny seems to afford us a clue, which it is 
surprising that no critic has hitherto fol- 
lowed. He mentions this artist soon after 
ARISTIDES the Theban, and then notices 
some ARISTIDES, as the brother and pupil 
of Nicomacuus. Now the question arises, 
‘ What ArisTIDES was this?’ It would 
be trifling to suppose some ARISTIDES 
distinct from those, with whom we are 
acquainted from other sources; for the 
very coincidence of dates seems to argue, 
that it was the celebrated AristipEs the 
Theban, mentioned by Pliny as a contem- 
porary of APELLES, who was the younger 
brother of Nicomacuus. ‘Thus we should 
adopt the following genealogical arrange- 
ment :— 
ARISTODEMUS, 
NicoMacHus.— ARISTIDES. 


ARISTOCLES, son of NicoMacHus. — 


Thus likewise, we shall conclude, that 
NicomacHus was a native of Thebes. 
Perhaps it will be objected, that if Pliny 
had designed to assert, that the illustrious 
ARISTIDES was the brother and pupil of 
Nicomacuus, he would have been more 
particular and explicit in mentioning the 
former artist; but the very brevity, with 
which the name of ARisTIDES is intro- 
duced, serves rather to confirm my opinion, 
that no other artist of this name, than the 
one previously treated of, was intended by 
Pliny. The circumstance, that HUXENIDAS 
is noticed in another passage of Pliny, as 
the instructer of ARISTIDES, cannot mili- 
tate against my views; for we are assured, 
that APELLES had several different masters, 
and there is no improbability in the con- 
jecture, that ARISTIDES was under the 
tuition of EuxENIDAS, after he had received 
the instructions of his brother. ‘The pas- 
sage of Pliny, already referred to, must 
now be quoted at length :—‘ His annume- 
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rari debet Nicomachus, Aristodemi filius et 
discipulus. Pinxit hic raptum Proserpine, 
que tabula fuit in Capitolio in Minerve 
delubro supra ediculam Juventutis. Et 
in eodem Capitolio,' quam Plancus impera- 
tor posuerat, Victoria quadrigam in sublime 
rapiens. Ulixi primus? addidit pileum; 
pinxit et Apollinem, et Dianam, Deitimque 
Matreminleone sedentem, item nobiles Bacchas 
arreptantibus Satyris, Scyllamque, que nunc 
est Rome in templo Pacis. Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. Tradunt namque 
conduxisse* pingendum ab Aristrato Si- 
cyoniorum tyranno, quod is faciebat Teleste 
poet monumentum, prefinito die, intra 
quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in pcenam accenso, paucisque 
diebus absolvisse, celeritate et arte mire. 
Discipulos habuit Aristidem fratrem et 
Aristoclem filium, et Philoxenum Ere- 
trium.”—In addition to the productions 
mentioned in this passage, Pliny states 
that NicomMacHus commenced ἃ painting 
of the Tyndaride, which, however, he did 
not complete, (35. 11. 40.) and he men- 
tions likewise, as a fourth pupil of the 
artist, Coryzgas, who afterwards attained 
considerable eminence. 

In the execution of the admirable pic- 
tures, which have been adverted to, Nico- 
MAcHUs used only four colors, (Pliny 
35. 7. 32.) It is mentioned likewise that 
he employed Eretrian ochre in shading, 
(35. 6.21.) The reason why he did not 
attain so great distinction as APELLES, 
Parruasius, PROTOGENES, and a few 
others, is given by Vitruvius 111. Procm. 
s. 2, who notices him as one of those, 
‘‘Quos neque industria, neque artis studium, 
neque solertia defecit, sed aut rei familiaris 
exiguitas, aut imbecillitas fortune, seu in 
ambitione certationis contrariorum supera- 
tio obstitit eorum dignitati.”” One memo- 
rable saying of NicomMacuus, has been 
preserved by Stobeus, Serm. 61. ἘΕἰπεῖν 
ποτὲ Νικόμαχον λέγουσι πρὸς ἄνϑρωπον 
ἰδιώτην, φήσαντα μὴ καλὴν αὐτῷ φανῇναι 
τὴν Ζεύξιδος Ἑλένην" λάβε τοὺς ἐμοὺς 
ὀφθαλμοὺς, καὶ Sede σοι φανήσεται. Aslian, 


(V. H. 14, 47.}" attributes this remark to 
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NIAS, painter, age and country 
uncertain, known only as the author 
of a picture, representing a considerable 
number of relations, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
ΟΥΎΜΡΙΑΒ, female, cultivated painting ; 
age and country unknown; instructed 
Avtoguus. (35. 11. 40.) 
OLYMPIOSTHENES, statuary or sculptor, 


_ | After “‘ Capitolio” the word “alia” is usually 
inserted, so as to be referred to ‘‘tabula’’ under- 
stood. {it is however, wanting in Reg. I. and 
Dufresn. I. 

?The common reading is, “ Hic primus Ulixi; ” 
but the sentence is found as I have given it, in 
Reg. 1, Dufresn. I. Edit. 1. From this passage of 
τ ΩΝ ie has taken his remarks, ad Virg. 
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one Nicostratus; but I am induced to 
think, that A®lian erred in the name of 
the artist, and that we can scarcely recog- 
nise Nicostratus, who is nowhere else 
spoken of. 

II. Engraver of aprecious stone, described 
by Bracci, tab. 87. 

NICOPHANES, painter, country uncertain, 
probably lived about the time of APELLES. 
The principal passage relating to him, is 
Pliny 35. 10. 36. “ Annumeratur his et 
Nicophanes elegans et concinnus, ita ut 
venustate ei pauci comparentur. Cothurnus 
el et gravitas artis. Multum a Zeuxide et 
Apelle abest Apellis discipulus Perseus,” 
&c. In this form the passage is given by 
Harduin and Brotier, who have properly 
rejected the interpolated readings of MSS., 
but who yet have not restored the passage 
to perfect purity. There appears an incon- 
sistency between the first remark of Pliny, 
that NicopHanrs excelled in soft and 
winning gracefulness, (‘‘venustate,”’) and 
the statement immediately subjoined, that 
he was conspicuous for the dignity and 
boldness of his paintings, (‘“‘ Cothurnus et 
et gravitas artis.”) If we peruse the former 
part of the passage, free from all prejudice, 
it will convey the impression, that Nico- 
PHANES, was not peculiarly remarkable for 
dignity and boldness. To my mind the 
passage, in its present form, seems decidedly 
erroneous; but it admits of being rectified 
by aslght change of punctuation:—“ Ita 
ut venustate ei pauci comparentur; cothur- 
nus ei et gravitas artis multum a Zeuxide 
et Apelle abest. Apellis discipulus Per- 
seus,’ &c.—The artist in question was 
one of those, who were frequently styled 
πορνογράφοι, (Polemoap. Athen. 13.p. 567.) 

NicostHENES I., painter, age and country 
uncertain; instructed THEopoRusof Samos, 
and SrapigEus, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

IJ. Painter, embellished a Greek vase, 
described by Rossi ( Pitture Dei Vasi, tab. 54.) 

Nicostratus, see /Vicomachus. 

Nisus, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracci 2, 284, and by Winckelm. 
Monum. Ined. 9. The inscription on the 
gem in question, is NEICOC. 
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country uncertain, made statues of three of 
the Muses, which were placed in the grove 
of Mount Helico, (Paus. 9. 30: 1.:) the 
remaining six were represented by STRON- 
GYLIo and CEPHISODOTUS, and it is highly 
probable that the three artists were con- 
temporaries. (Meyer Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 100.) 
One point, however, creates difficulty,— 


3 Durandus, on the authority of some ancient 
Edd. and one MS. (to which I may add, two of 
the Parisian MSS.,) prefers the reading ‘‘ con- 
cuctum eum,” the propriety of which is discussed 
by Burmann, ad Phedr. 4. 24. 5, p. 218. The 
word ‘“conduxisse,” which I esteem the true 
lection, has the support of Dufresn. I. and Reg. I. 
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that we cannot clearly decide, to which of 
the two CEPHISODOTI the productions in 
question should be assigned; but as the 
former CEPHISODOTUS flourished in Olymp. 
102, the latter in Olymp. 120, we must 
refer OLYMPIOSTHENES and STRONGYLIO 
to the one or the other of these periods: 
see Cephisodotus and Strongylio. 

OLympus, statuary, country uncertain; 
flourished after Olymp. 80. Paus. mentions, 
(6. 3. 5,) that he made astatue of Xenopho, 


son of Menephylus, a victor at the Olympic | 


Games, who was born at Ai/gium in Achaia; 
and, as the historian asserts in another 
passage, (7. 17. 6. compared with 6. 3. 4,) 
that no Achaian obtained a victory at the 
Olympic Games, until the erection of the 
statue of Gibotas by his fellow-citizens, 


in the Olympiad previously mentioned, it~ 


is evident that neither Menephylus nor 
Oxympus flourished until after that period. 

OMPHALIO, painter, country uncertain; 
slave of Nicras the celebrated artist, and 
passionately loved by him; was manumitted, 
and instructed by his master in the art of 
painting; embellished with his productions, 
a temple in the city Messene. (4. 31. 9.) 
As we have already shewn, that Nictas, 
son of NicoMEDES, flourished about Olymp. 
118, we may consistently refer his pupil to 
about Olymp. 128. 

ONZTHUS, statuary, age and country 
uncertain; in connection with his brother 


Tuytacus, his own sons and the sons of | 


THy.Lacus, made a statue of Jupiter, which 
was dedicated by the inhabitants of Megara, 
at Olympia. (5. 23. 4.) 


ONASSIMEDES, statuary, age and country | 


unknown; made a statue of Bacchus, of 


solid brass, which was placed at Thebes. | 


(9. 12. 3.) 
OnatTas, statuary and painter of great 


eminence, justly praised in modern times | 


by Schelling, Thiersch, and Miiller, though 


for a long period comparatively unknown, | 


in consequence of the silence of Pliny 
respecting him; son of Mico, (5. 25. 5. & 7, 
and Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. Adnot. 59,) 
and born in the island of AXgina. That 
he was engaged in his profession until about 
Olymp. 80, is evident from the statement 
of Paus. (6. 12. 1.) that the celebrated 
monument, erected by the order of Dino- 
menes in honor of his father Hiero, was 
made by OnatTas with the assistance of 
Catamis. Now as Hiero died in Olymp. 
78, 2. Β. C. 467, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad 
h. a. p. 36,) we cannot but consider, that 
OnaTas, who erected his monumeut, sur- 
vived him several years. The position, 
which we have assumed respecting the age 
of this artist, is supported secondly, by the 
fact, that he was engaged with PoLyeno- 
Tus in embellishing with pictures the 
temple of Minerva Area, at Platza, (Paus. 
9. 4. 1.) and we know from different 
authorities, that PotyGnotus flourished 
about Olymp. 80. (see Aglaopho and 
Polygnotus.) The third testimony on the 
point before us, is the remark of Paus. 
(8. 42. 5,) that ONaTAS was ἃ contempo- 
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rary of Hxrcias and AGELADAS; and 
though we have no other information re- 
specting the former of these artists, yet the 
period, in which AcELanpas flourished, is 
in perfect accordance with the opinion 
advanced in relation to the age of ONaTAs. 
All the statements of ancient authors, 
indeed, seem to lead to the conclusion, 
that Onatas acted as an artist, from 
about Olymp. 76, to beyond Olymp. 80, 
so as even to have obtained a knowledge 
of Purpias. 

The high reputation, in which OnatTas 
was held by the ancients, is asserted by 
Pausanias, who remarks (5. 25. 7,) that 
he was inferior to no one, who since the 
days of Deedalus, had cultivated the arts in 
Attica. Among his productions the fol- 
lowing are expressly noticed by Paus. :— 

1. Brazen statue of Hercules, holding a 
club in his right hand, bow in his left, 
(5. 25. 7.) ten cubits high, dedicated by 
the Thasians at Olympia. 

2. Brazen statue of Apollo, placed at 
Pergamus, and held in high estimation for 
astonishing magnitude, and exquisite work- 
manship, (8. 42, 4.) 

3. Statue of Apollo, attended by the 
goddess Jlithyia, mentioned by Antzpater, 
in Anthol. Palat. 9. 238. 

4. Statue of Mercury, represented as 
clothed with a tunic and military cloak, 
armed with a helmet, and carrying a ram 
under his arm. In this production, ONaTAsS 
was assisted by CaLLITELEs, who was 
either his pupil or his son. It was dedi- 
cated at Olympia, by the inhabitants of the 
city Pheneus. (Paus. 5. 27. 5.) 

5. Brazen statue of Ceres Phigaleensis, 
respecting which Paus. (8. 42. 4.) intro- 
duces a rather strange narrative, to be 
compared with that found in 1. 38. 8, 
respecting a statue of Bacchus. 

6. Brazen statues of the Grecian Chiefs, 
who were chosen by lot to meet the chal- 
lenge of Hector, presented at Olympia by 
the Achzan council. That of Ulysses was 
removed by Nero to Rome. (5. 25. 5.) 

7. Brazen chariot made in honor of Hiero, 
after his death, by the order of his son 
Dinomenes. The horses yoked to the 
chariot, and the boys riding them, were 
made by Catamis. (6. 12. 1, 8. 42, 4.) 

8. Large number of pedestrian and eques- 
trian statues, made from the tenth part of 
the spoils taken by the Tarentines from 
the Peucetii, and dedicated at Delphi, by 
the former people. The statues of Opis 
king of the Iapyges, of the hero Taras, of — 
Phalanthus the Laconian, and the figure of 
a dolphin, are expressly mentioned by Paus. 
(10. 13. 5.) In these productions, ONaTAS 
was assisted by CALYNTHUS. 

Only one of the pictures of OnaTAs has 
been mentioned by Paus. (9. 41, 9. 5. 5.) 
placed on the wall of the vestibule of the 
temple of Minerva Area at Platea; re- 
presented the first expedition of the Argives 
against Thebes, the mutual slaughter of 
Eteocles and Polynices, and the deep 
sorrow of their mother Euryganea. In 
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the latter of the passages referred to, the 
term ‘Ovaciac is sometimes given; but 
Miiller (ΖΕ σία. 107,) properly substitutes 
’Ovarac. 

ONESAS, engraver of some precious 
stones, described by Gracci, tab. 88. 89. 

ONESIMUS, engraver on precious stones 
of this name, mentioned in Champollioni- 
Figeac Lineamenta Archeologia, 2, 33. 
(Paris, 1826.) One of the gems engraved 
by him, bearing the head of Minerva, is 
also described; but the authority, on which 
these statements rest, is uncertain. 
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Pacuvius, celebrated Roman tragic poet, 
flourished about B. C.150. Pliny (35. 4.7.) 
mentions a painting of his, which was 
placed in the temple of Hercules, in the 
“ Forum Boarium.” 

Pzontus I., Ephesian architect, age 
uncertain; in connection with DEMETRIUs, 
completed the most ancient temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was left unfi- 
nished by CHERSIPHRO; and with DaPuHnis 
the Milesian, erected a temple of Apollo 
at Miletus. ( Vitruv. VII. Proem. 16.) 

If. Statuary, sculptor of some embossed 
work, found in the anterior part of the roof 
of the temple of Olympian Jupiter. Thus 


Paus. says, (5.10. 2.) Τὰ μὲν δὴ ἔμπροσϑεν | 


Tole ἀετοῖς ἐστὶ ἸΤαιωνίου, γένος ἐκ Μένδης 
τῆς Θρᾳκίας. This artist is also referred 
to in the following passage: Μεσσηνίων 
δὲ τῶν Δωριέων ot Ναὐύπακτόν ποτε Tapa 
᾿Αϑηναίων λαβόντες ἄγαλμα ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ 
Νίκης ἐπὶ τῷ κίονι ἀνέθησαν" τοῦτό ἐστιν 
ἔργον μὲν Μενδαίου ἸΤαιωνίου, πεποίηται 
δὲ ἀπὸ ἀνδρῶν πολεμίων, ὅτε ᾿Ακαρνᾶσι 
καὶ Οἰνιάδαις (ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν) ἐπολέμησαν. 
Μεσσήνιοι δὲ αὐτοὶ λέγουσι τὸ ἀνάϑημά 
σφισιν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔργου τοῦ ἐν τῇ Σφακτηρίᾳ 
ynow μετὰ ᾿Αϑηναίων, καὶ οὐκ ἐπιγράψαι 
τὸ ὄνομα τῶν πολεμίων σφᾶς τῷ ἀπὸ 
Λακεδαιμονίων δείματι. ἐπὶ Οἰνιαδῶν δὲ 
καὶ ᾿Ακαρνάνων οὐδένα ἔχειν φόβον. 
(5. 26. 1.) These passages suggest and 
require a few observations. In the first 
place, an error has been committed by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif. v. Mendeus,) and 
received by Winckelm. (Opp. T. 6. p. 1. 
p. 11,) and even by Meyer, (ad Winck. ἰ. c. 
P. 2. p. 24, Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 82,) notwith- 
standing the refutation of Junius, by 
Valchenaer, (Diatr. Eur. 215.) The three 
critics above adverted to, contend, that the 
artist in question was named MEnpzus, 
and was a native of Peonia; but this is 
certainly at variance with the express state- 
ment of the passage first cited. Paonius 
was obviously the name of the artist, to 
whom Paus. refers, and he was a native of 
the city Menda in Thrace, (see Poppo 
Proleg. ad Thuc. 2, 375.) and thus it is, 
that in the second passage adduced, Paus. 
characterises Paonius by the epithet 
Mévdaoc. With respect to the age of the 
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OpHELIO I., painter, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned in Anthol. Palat. 
6. 315, 316. painted Pan and Aérope. 

11. Sculptor, country uncertain, son of 
ARISTONIDAS; made the figure of Sextus 
Pompeius, which is kept in the Royal 
Parisian Museum. See the Catalogus of 
Clarac, nr. 150. 

Orvus, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose gems exhibited a beau- 
tifully carved head of Silenus, ( Worsleian 
Mus. 144.) 
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artist before us, I cannot perceive how 
Winckelmann (I. c.) could be led to form 
the opinion, that he flourished before the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. This 
is briefly opposed by Meyer, (J. c.) but the 
arguments, which he urges, are compara- 


| tively trifling, and he passes over the several 


weighty considerations, which the words 
of Pausanias suggest. One of the most 
powerful of them is, that the statue of 
Victory made by Pontus, was dedicated 
by the Messenians, who resided in Nau- 
pactus; and as we know that the Athenians 
allowed the ejected Messenians to occupy 
Naupactus in Olymp. 81. 2, it is obvious, 
that Pmonius must have practised statuary 
after this period. In relation to the statue 
in question, Pausanias expresses his uncer- 
tainty, whether it was erected in commemo- 
ration of the victory obtained by the 
Athenians and Messenians, over the Lace- 
deemonians at Sphacteria, or in celebration 
of that obtained over the Acarnanians and 
CEiniade by the Messenians alone. Which- 
ever of these opinions is adopted, our 
decision as to the age of Pontus stands 
unshaken. The battle of Sphacteria oc- 
curred in Olymp. 88. 4.; and the war 
between the Messenians inhabiting Nau- 
pactus, and the Ciniade and the Acarna- 
nians, took place undoubtedly in Olymp. 
87. 4. (see Thuc. 2, 80.) The date of 
the erection of the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, which was decorated with some 
embossed work of Pontius, is equally 
in accordance with our views; for this 
temple was certainly built about Olymp. 84. 

Pampuitus I., painter of Amphipolis, 
( Suidas υ. ᾿Απελλῆς,) the pupil of Eupom- 
pus, and instructer of APELLES, MELan- 
THIUS, and Paustas, (Plut. Arat. 13, Pliny 
35. 10. 36.) The last of these artists he in- 
structed alsoin enamelling, (Pliny 35.11.40.) 
Quintilian, (12. 10,) particularly notices in 
his character as an artist, that quality which 
he designates ratio.. Pliny mentions him in 
the following passage:—‘ Pamphili Cog- 
natio et Prelium ad Phliuntem ac Victoria 
Atheniensium: item Ulysses in Rate. Ipse 
Macedo natione, sed primus in pictura 
omnibus literis eruditus, preecipue arithme- 
tice et geometrice, sine quibus negabat artem 
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perfici posse. Docuit neminem talento 
minoris annis decem: quam mercedem ei 
Apelles et Melanthius dedere. Et hujus 
auctoritate effectum est Sicyone primum, 
deinde et in tota Grecia, ut pueri ingenui 
omnia ante* graphicen, hoc est, picturam, 
in buxo docerentur, recipereturque ars ea 
in primum gradum liberalium.” In ex- 
amining the age, in which PampuHitus 
flourished, we must take as the leading 
fact, his being the instructer of Apelles, 
who became very eminent about Olymp. 107. 
(see Apelles.) This Olympiad we may 
assume as that which closed the life of 
PampuHiLus; and proceeding on this suppo- 
sition, we must inquire into the age, in which 
he was actively engaged in his profession. 
Some light is thrown on this subject, by 
Aristoph. Plut. 385. 


Ὁρῶ ri ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος καϑεδούμενον 

Ἱκετηρίαν ἔχοντα, μετὰ τῶν παιδίων 

Kai τῆς γυναικὸς, κοὺ διοίσοντ᾽ ἄντικρυς 

Τῶν Ἡρακλειδῶν οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν τῶν Παμ- 
φίλου. 


Many of the ancient Scholiasts consider 
Aristophanes to refer to a tragic poet of 
the name of PAMPHILUS; and one of them 
observes,— Ey μὲν τοι ταῖς Διδασκαλίαις 
πρὸ τούτων τῶν χρόνων ἸΠάμφιλος οὐδεὶς 
φέρεται τραγικός. γραφὴ μὲν τοί ἐστίν οἱ 
Ἡρακλεῖδαι, καὶ ᾿Αλκμήνη καὶ Ἡρακλέους 
ϑυγάτηρ᾽ Αϑηναίους ἱκετεύοντες, Εὐρυσϑέα 
δὲ δεδιότες, ἥτις Παμφίλου οὐκ ἔστιν, ὥς 
φασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Απολλοδώρου. ὁ δὲ ἸΤάμφιλος 
ὡς ἔοικε καὶ νεώτερος ἣν ᾿Αριστοφάνους. 
Whatever we may think of the narrative 
of the Scholiast respecting Apollodorus 
and Pamphilus, it is certain that Aristo- 
phanes does not refer to a tragic poet, for 
such an opinion is entirely inconsistent 
with the context. The Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes was acted for the second time, in 
Olymp. 97. 4, and consequently the picture 
of the Heraclide must have been made 
previously to this year; and if we take this 
date in connection with Olymp. 107, as 
that in which Pampuitus died, we shall 
have a consistent theory as to the age of 
the artist before us. The remarks now 
offered are a sufficient refutation of the 
observations of Bottiger, in Archeol. Pict. 
1, 279.; and the opinion, which we have 
maintained, that the work of PampuHitus 
referred to by Aristophanes, was a painting, 
and not a literary production, is supported 
by the authority of Winckelm. ( Opp. T. 6. 
P. 1. p. 85.) Meyer, (Hist. Art. 1, 166,) 
Odofr. Miller, (Proleg. Mythol. 400.) The 
last of these critics, in commenting on the 
passage of Pliny already adduced, refers 
the battle of Phlius to Olymp. 102, or 109. ; 
and he understands the victory of the Athe- 
nians there alluded to, of the naval triumph 
of Chabrias, near Naxos, in Olymp. 101. 1. 
In the interpretation of the phrase “ac 
victoria Atheniensium,” Dalechamp has 
greatly perplexed himself; and Harduin even 


4 The common reading is ‘‘ante omnia: ” that 
which I have adopted, was proposed by Grono- 
vius, on the authority of Codd. Voss, and Pint. 
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proposes to change the word “ victoria” to 
‘“‘hicteria.”’— It is uncertain, whether Cicero, 
(de Orat 3, 21.) refers to this artist or to 
some other of the same name. The com- 
ment of Burmann on the words of Cicero, 
(ad Quint. 3, 6. p. 247.) has already been 
justly exposed by Hemsterhuis, ad Aristoph. 
lc. p. 118. 

11. Sculptor, country uncertain; pupil 
of PRAXITELES, must therefore have flou- 
rished about Olymp. 112. Among his 
productions there is mentioned a statue of 
Jupiter the Protecter of Strangers, which 
was afterwards placed in the collection of 
Asinius Pollio. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

III. Engraver on precious stones, age 
and country uncertain. One of his gems — 
is described by Bracci, tab. 90. 

Panznus, Athenian painter, cousin of 
Phidias by the father’s side, (Strabo Κ 11]. 
p. 354.) and from this circumstance men- 
tioned as the brother of this artist in Paus. 
5. 11. 2, Pliny 35. 8. 34, and some other 
passages. (dttiger, Archeol. Pict. 242.) 
Some have styled him Panaus, and others 
Panrzus; but neither of these terms can 
be approved. (Stebenkees ad Strab. T. 3. 
p- 129.) Pliny states that he flourished in 
Olymp. 83.; and addsthe words, “‘ Clypeum 
intus pinxit Elide Minerva, quam fecerat 
Colotes Phidiz discipulus.” On this re- 
mark, another passage of Pliny throws 
considerable light:—‘‘ In Elide edes est 
Minerve, in qua frater Phidie Panznus 
tectorium induxit lacte et croco subactum, 
ut ferunt: ideoque si teraturin ea hodieque 


| saliva pollice, odorem croci saporemque 


reddit.” (36. 23. 55.) We learn from 
these statements of Pliny, that Pananus 
embellished not only the statue of Minerva 
made by CoLotes, but likewise the temple 
of this goddess in Elis. (Compare Béttiger 
l. c. 243.) Some paintings of this artist ex- 
isted also in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
The three sides of the enclosure surround- 
ing the base of the statue of the deity, 
were painted by him; and some of the 
embellishments are described by Pausanias, 
l. c. Strabo mentions, that PAN@NUS as- 
sisted Purpias in his statue of Jupiter :— 
the passage, which is as follows, is under-. 
stood by Bottiger, p. 245, to relate par- 
ticularly to the exterior of the throne, on 
which the Deity was represented as sitting. 
Tlok\Ad συνέπραξε τῷ Φειδίῳ ἸΤάναινος ὁ 
ζωγράφος ἀδελφιδοῦς ὧν αὐτοῦ καὶ συν- 
ἐργολάβος πρός τε τὴν τοῦ Eoavov (Διὸς) 
κατασκευὴν, διὰ τὴν τῶν χρωμάτων κό- 
σμησιν, καὶ μάλιστατῆς ἐσθῆτος. Δείκνυνται 
δὲ καὶ γραφαὶ πολλαί τε καὶ ϑαυμασταὶ 
περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν, ἐκείνου ἔργα. The most 
illustrious performance of PANZNUS, Was 
a painting of the Battle of Maratho, placed 
in the Pecile of Athens, thus noticed by 
Pliny 35. 8. 34.:—“ Prelium Athenien- 
sium adversas Persas apud Marathona 
Adeo jam colorum usus 
increbuerat, adeoque ars perfecta erat, ut in 


and Edit. I., and it has the sanction likewise of 
Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 


PAR 


eo preelio iconicos duces pinxisse tradatur, 
Atheniensium Miltiadem, Callimachum, 
Cynegirum: barbarorum Datim, Artapher- 
nem.” This production is mentioned also 
by Paus. 1. 15. 4, and by Aschines 
Ciesiph. 5. 186. Bekk. Pananus con- 
tended at the Pythian Games, with Tima- 
GorAS of Chalcis, but was unsuccessful, 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35.) 

PaNnazus, engraver of a precious stone, 
now in the Royal Library at Paris, (Clarac 
Descr. des Antiq. 421.) 

ῬΑΝΤΙΑΒ, statuary, born in the island of 
Chios, and instructed by his father So- 


STRATUS, (Paus. 6. 9.1.) In the article 


Aristocles, it has been shewn, that PANTIAS 
was the seventh, in the line of tuition, 
from Arisroces of Cydonia, (Paus.6.3.4.) 
and that he flourished about Olymp. 96. 


This last conclusion is supported by addi- | 


tional arguments, by Thiersch, (Epoch. 
Art. Gr. 111. Adnot. 85.) Pawntias does 
not appear to have attained great celebrity, 
since mention is made only of some statues 
of Combatants at the Public Games, formed 
by him, (Paus. 6. 3. 4, 6.9.1, 6. 14. 3.) 

Paptas, see Aristeas. 

PARRHASIUS, painter, extolled in the 
highest manner by ancient writers, (Zsocr. 
aw. ᾿Αντιδόσ. 2. Bekk.) native of Ephesus; 
son and pupil of Evenor, whom Pliny 
(35. 9. 36,) states to have lived in Olymp. 
90. (see also Paus. 1. 28. 2, Juba ap. 
Harpocr. v. Wappacioc, Strab. 14. p. 642.) 
According to this statement we must 
infer, that Parruasius was engaged in 
his profession, from about Olymp. 96. 
There can be no question as to the country 
of Parruastus; the explicit assertion that 
he was a native of Ephesus, is well sup- 
ported; and if some writers, as Seneca 
Controv. 5. 10, Acro ad Hor. 4. 8, have 
mentioned him as an Athenian, this cir- 
cumstance is satisfactorily explained by 
Junius, who supposes that he was presented 
by the Athenians with the freedom of 
their city. This opinion he rests chiefly 
on the words of Plut. Thes. 4. Οἱ ’ASn- 
yato. Σιλανίωνα τιμῶσι Kai Παῤῥάσιον, 
εἰκόνων Θησέως γραφεῖς καὶ πλάστας 
γενομένους. It has been shewn by Tolhke- 
nius, (Amalth. 3, 123,) that the native 
country of artists has been frequently con- 
founded with the states, of which they 
were afterwards constituted citizens. The 
age, in which ParRuAsIUS appeared, re- 
quires more lengthened consideration; for 
though the deduction above made from 
the statement of Pliny, is clear and consis- 
tent, there are other passages, which 
involve the subject in difficulty, one of 
Paus. (1. 28. 2,) adduced under the article 
Mys, seems to imply, that Parruasius 
was a contemporary of Puipias; for it is 
Stated, that Parruasius was an assistant 


_* Imay here be allowed incidentally to men- 
tion a surprising error of Meyer, (ad Winckelm. 
6,2, 173,) who conceives, that Quintilian designed 
ἴο extend the age of PARRHASiUS, to the succes- 
sors of Alexander. The words, on which he 


founds this opinion, relate ina general manuer,. 


to the art of painting. 
N 
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of Mys, who engraved the shield of the 
brazen statue of Minerva, which Pxuipias 
made out of the spoils obtained at the 
battle of Maratho. If then, Parriasius 
was really a contemporary of ῬΗΙΡΙΑΒ, 
which Heyne confidently admits, ( Opusc. 
Acad. 5, 367.) he must have lived about 
Olymp. 84. On the other hand, Seneca 
(i. c.) writes, “ Parrhasius pictor Atheni- 
ensis, cum Philippus captos Olynthios 
venderet, emit unum ex his senem, perduxit 
Athenas, torsit, et ad exemplar ejus pinxit 
Promethea. Olynthius in tormentis perit: 
ille tabulam in templo Minerve posuit: 
accusatur religionis lesz.” Now the capture 
of Olynthus referred to in this passage, 
took place in Olymp. 108. 2, B. C. 347.; 
and between Olymp. 84, and this period, 
there is an interval of 97 years, during 
which Parruastius, if a contemporary of 
Puipias, must have been engaged as a 
painter. We must, then, either discard the 
statement of Seneca respecting Olynthus, 
or relinquish the idea of ParrHasius 
having lived in the same age as Puipias; 
and to guide our decision, we should have 
recourse to the inference above drawn from 
Pliny, and to other authorities. The pas- 
sage of Plhny implies, that Parruasius 
flourished about Olymp. 96.; and Quintilian, 
(12. 10. p. 369,) places Parruastus and 
ALUXIs about the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war,* producing in support of this 
opinion, the well-known conversation of 
the former artist with Socrates, (Xenoph. 
Mem. 3, 10.) Now Socrates died in 
Olymp. 95. 1.; and this date fully accords 
with the year, te which Parruasius is 
assigned by Pliny. The narrative of Seneca 
respecting the Olynthian may be received 
in connection with the testimony of Pliny 
respecting the time of Parnruasius; for 
we may conceive, that the life of the artist 
was extended to a very advanced age. The 
statement of Pausanias, however, which 
implies that Puipias and ParrHasius 
were contemporaries, must be discarded; 
and the decided inconsistency of the pas- 
sage has been already noticed in the 
article Mys. 

Having premised these remarks respect- 
ing the country and age of the artist before 
us, I will proceed to notice his productions, 
first adducing the statements of Pliny, and 
afterwards collecting from various other 
sources, some additional information :— 
“« Parrhasius Hphesi natus et ipse multa 
constituit. Primus symmetriam picture 
dedit, primus argutias vultus, elegantiam 
capilli, venustatem oris, confessione arti- 
ficum in lineis extremis palmam adeptus.® 
Hee est in pictura summa_ sublimitas. 
Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, est 
quidem magni operis, sed in quo multi 
gloriam tulerint. Extrema corperum facere 


5 In illustration of this passage, Junius, (Catal. 
143,) appropriately cites Quintilian. 12. 10. 
“ Parrhasius ita circumscripsit omnia, ut eum 
legum-latorem vocent, quia deorum atque heroum 
effigies, quales ab eo sunt traditee, ceteri, tanquam 
ita necesse sit, sequuntur.”’ 
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et desinentis picture modum includere, 
rarum in successu artis invenitur. Ambire 
enim se extremitas ipsa debet® et sic 
desinere, ut promittat alia post se, osten- 
datque etiam, que occultat. Hane ei 
gloriam concessere Antigonus et Xenocra- 
tes, qui de Picturis scripsere, praedicantes 
quoque, non solum confitentes alia multa. 
Graphidis’ vestigia exstant in tabulis ac 
membranis ejus, ex quibus proficere dicun- 
tur artifices. Minor tamen videtur sibi 
comparatus in mediis corporibus exprimen- 
dis. Pinxit Demon Atheniensium, argumento 
quoqueingenioso; debebat® namquevarium, 
iracundum, injustum,inconstantem, eundem 
exorabilem, clementem, misericordem, glo- 
riosum, excelsum,? humilem, ferocem, 
fugacemque et omnia pariter ostendere.!° 
Idem pinxit et Thesea,! qui Rome in 
Capitolio fuit, et Navarchum thoracatum, 
et in una tabula, que est Rhodi, Meleagrum, 
flerculem, Persea. Wee ibi ter fulmine 
ambusta neque obliterata, hoc ipso mira- 
culum auget. Pinxit et Archigallum; quam 
picturam amavit Tiberius princeps, atque 
ut auctor est Decius Eculeo, LX. sester- 


6 This is the reading of Reg.I.; common 
lection, ‘‘ Debet se extremitas ipsa.” 

7 The usual punctuation is, ‘‘ non solum confi- 
tentes. Alia multa graphidis,” &c. This, however, 
is inconsistent; for the passage thus arranged 
would imply, that some traces of his designs had 
been previously mentioned. The reading, which 
I have adopted, is supported by Reg. I. Dufresn.1. 
Colbert. and Edit. I. and it is approved by 
Durand ad h. 1. 247. Respecting the word 
“‘oraphidis,” see Gesner adh. 1. in Chrestom. 
Plin. 979. 

8 The ancient Cod. Pint., and all my MSS. 
have this readmg. The word usually given, is 
** volebat.” 

® This arrangement of the words has the sup- 
port of all my MSS.; common reading, ‘ excel- 
sum, gloriosum.”’ 

10 The remarks of varions ancient writers on 
this production, are collected in the work entitled 
Kuntsblatt Zum Morgenbl. 1820. nr. 11. 

' Respecting this portrait of Theseus, see the 
passage of Plutarch already cited, and the obser- 
vations offered under Euphranor. 

2 The word ‘ Philiscum” is usually separated 
from “ et Liberum Patrem,” by a comma. I have 
removed the stop, following the authority of 
WNekius, Sched. Crit. 26, and conceiving that 
the words are very closely connected in their 
application. ‘ Philiseum” is to be understood 
not of the tragic poet of Corcyra, but of a comic 
poet; and Bacchus was the great patron of the 
drama. 

3 This priest was probably Megabyzus, men 
tioned by 7zetzes Chil. 8. 198. 

4 The common reading is ‘‘ Laudantur, ” but 
thesingular form of the verb is supported by all 
my MSS. and by Kdit. 1. 

5. The term “ Ulixes” rests on the powerful 
authority of Reg. I. 

6 After “insolentius,” the words “ et arrogan- 
tius” are commonly added; but they are wanting 
in Reg. I. Dufresn. 1. and Edit. I. 

7 The term ‘ Habrodietus” is properly found 
in Reg. I., instead of the usual reading ‘* Abrodi- 
etus.” The statement here made by Pliny is 
confirmed by Athen. 12. p. 543. “Eveypape δὲ 
ἐπὶ πολλῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ καὶ τάδε" 

᾿Αβροδίαιτος ἀνὴρ ἀρετὴν τε σέβων τάδ᾽ 
ἔγραψεν 
Tlappacuoc, κλεινῆς πατρίδος ἐξ Ἐφέσου. 
Οὐδὲ πατρὸς λαϑόμην Ἑὐήνορος, ὕς μ’ 
ἀνέξφυσε 
Γνήσιον, Ἑλλήνων 
τέχνης. 


πρῶτα φέροντα 
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tiis estimatam cubiculo suo inclusit. Pinxit 
et Cressam Nutricem, Infantemque inManibus 
ejus, et Philiscum? et Liberum Patrem 
adstante Virtute: et Pueros duos, in quibus 
spectatur securitas et extatis simplicitas, 
item Sacerdotem® adstante Puero cum Acerra 
et Corona. Sunt et due picture ejus 
nobilissime; Hoplitites in certamine ita 
decurrens, ut sudare videatur, alter arma 
deponens, ut anhelare sentiatur. Laudatur* 
et Aineas Castorque ac Pollux in eadem 
tabula, item Telephus; Achilles, Agamemnon, 
{75.65.5 — Foecundus artifex, sed quo nemo 
insolentius® sit usus gloria artis. Namque 
et cognomina usurpavit, Habrodietum’ se 
appellando, aliisque verbis principem artis, 
et eam ab se consummatam. Super omnia 
Apollinis se radice ortum, et Herculem, 
qui est Lindi,’ talem a se pictum, qualem 
sepe in quiete vidisset. Ergo magnis 
suffragiis superatus a Timanthe Sami° in 
Ajace Armorumque Judicio, herois nomine 
se moleste ferre dicebat, quod iterum ab 
indigno victus esset. Pinxit et minoribus 
tabellis libidines,'!? eo genere petulantibus 
jocis! se reficiens.” 


Ηὔχησε δ᾽ ἀνεμεσήτως ἐν τούτοις" 
Ei καὶ ἄπιστα κλύουσι λέγω τάδε" φημὶ 
γὰρ ἤδη 
Τέχνης εὑρῆσϑαι τέρματα τῆσδε σαφῆ 
Χειρὸς ὑφ᾽ ἡμετέρης" ἀνυπέρβλητος δὲ 
πέπηγεν 
Οὖρος. ἀμώμητον δ᾽ οὐδὲν 
βροτοῖς. 

8 To this painting Atheneus (I. 6.) refers in the 
following manner: Τερατευόμενος δὲ ἔλεγεν; 
ὅτε τὸν ἐν Λίνδῳ Ἡρακλέα ἔγραφεν, ὡς 
ὄναρ αὐτῷ ἐπιφαινόμενος ὁ ϑεὸς σχημα- 
τίζοι αὐτὸν πρὸς τὴν τῆς γραφῆς ἐπι- 
τηδειότητα" ὕθεν καὶ ἐπέγραψε τῷ πίνακι; 

Οἷος δ᾽ ἐννύχιον φαντάζετο πολλάκι 

φοιτῶν 

Tlappaciy δι᾿ ὕπνου, τοῖος ὁδ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁρᾷν. 
Respecting the luxury and effeminacy of PAR- 
RHAS1US, 566 Athen. l. c.& XV. p. 687. lian 
Vi EL, 11 

9 This victory of TiMANTHEs is noticed by 
AAlian V. H.9,11. Athen. l. c. Eustath. ad Od. 
L. 545. The second of these writers gives the 
following remark of PARRHASI0S, uttered in 
relation to his defeat, Ὡς αὐτὸς μὲν ὀλίγον 
φροντίζοι, Αἴαντι δὲ συνάχϑοιτο δεύτερον 
ἡττηϑέντι. ἱ 

10 Among the paintings adverted to in this 
clause, were doubtless that of Archigallus pre- 
viously mentioned, and another picture noticed 
py Suetonius, Tiber. 44.:— “ Tiberius Cesar 
Parrhasii tabulam, in qua Meleagro Atalanta ore 
morigeratur, legatam sibi sub conditione, ut 81 
argumento offenderetur, decies pro ea H—S. 
acciperet, non modo pretulit, sed et in cubiculo 
dedicavit.”—The word ‘ libidines” is therefore 
properly rendered by Odofr. Muller, (Proleg. 
Myth. p. 380,) “immodest drawings.” Some 
have erroneously interpreted the clause in rela- 
tion tocaricatures. 

1 The common reading is ‘‘ petulantis joci:” 
that given above has the sanction of all my MSS. 
The passage before us led Lachmann to propose 
the substitution of “ jocum” for ‘ locum” 
in Propert. 4, 8, 12. (3, 7, 12. Burm.) 

““ Parrhasius parva vindicat arte locum.” 


The reason or design of the proposed alteration, L 
really cannot understand; and the opimion of 
Welcker, (ad Philostr. 396,) that ‘ Pyreicus” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ Parrhasius” is far 
more probable and consistent. 
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In addition to the paintings enumerated | phanus. 
in this passage of Pliny, the following are | 


noticed by other writers :— 
1. Figure of Mercury, Themist. 14. Φασὶ 
τὸν ἸΤαῤῥάσιον, ὅτι γράφειν τὸν “Ἑρμῆν 


ἐγχειρήσας τὴν ἑαυτοῦ μορφὴν τῷ πίνακι, 
3 


| 
| 


! 


LA ‘ 2 ent τ ᾽ , Ϊ 
ἐγκατέϑετο, καὶ ἐξαπατᾷ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 


τὸ ἐπίγραμμα τῆς εἰκόνος" οἴονται γὰρ ὅτι 
ἸΤαῤῥάσιος αὐτὸν ἐτίμησέ τε καὶ ἐκύδηνε 
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The accordance between the 
opinions of Thiersch, and those whick I 
have advanced in the Amalthea, is to me 
highly gratifying; but I fear, that his 
proposed construction of the passage of 
Pausanias, which he cites, will not be 
generally approved.— PasiTELEs wrote four 


' volumes of the Admirable Productions con- 


_ tained in the whole World. (Pliny 36, 4.) 


τῷ ἀναϑήματι, πόῤῥω ὄντες τῆς Cwypagiac’ | 


ὃς ἵνα φύγῃ ἀπειροκαλίαν τε καὶ φιλαυτίαν, 


ἀλλοτρίῳ ὀνόματι εἰς τὴν γραφὴν KaTE- 
᾿ ἕ asserted by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) and is con- 


χρήσατο. 
2. Figure of Ulysses counterfeiting In- 


sanity, (Pseudo-Plut. de Aud. Poét. 3.) 
3. Portrait of Philoctetes, (Anthol. Gr. 
4. 8. 111. Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 658. ) 


Patrocites I., statuary, flourished in 
Olymp. 95, in connection with Naucypes, 
Drvomenes, and Canacuus IJ. This is 


firmed by Pausanias, (10. 9. 4,) who 
mentions that PaTRocLEs made the statues 
of some, who conquered at AXgospotamos 


| with Lysander, which statues were placed 


4. Picture representing a Linen Curtain, | 
which the artist brought forward in his 
contest with Zeuxis, and which Zevxis | 


himself mistook for a real curtain. See the 
passage of Pliny, cited under Zeuxis. 


Pastas, distinguished painter, Pliny 
_ those artists, who made figures of Comba- 


tritor colorum 


30. 1]. 40. ““ Erigonus 


Nealcz pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, | 
ut celebrem etiam discipulum reliquerit | 


Pasiam, fratrem A‘ginete fictoris.” He 
must have flourished about Olymp. 140, a 
circumstance established in the article 
_Aigineta. 

PasiTEtes I., statuary, flourished about 
Olymp. 78. noticed in the article Colotes. 

II. Very eminent statuary, sculptor, 
and engraver. Pliny (35, 45.) “In omnibus 


his summus nihil unquam fecit, antequam | 
finxit, et plasticen matrem reliquarum | 


artium dixit,” (36, 4.) “ In Grecia, Italiz 
ora natus fuit, et civitate Romana donatus 
cum lis oppidis, Jovem fecit eboreum in 
Metelli ede, qua Campus petitur. Accidit 
ei, cum in navalibus, ubi fere Africane 
erant, per caveam intuens leonem celaret, 
ut ex alia cavea panthera erumperet, non 
levi periculo diligentissimi artificis. Fecisse 
opera complura dicitur, sed que fecerit, 
nominatim non refertur.” From this pas- 
Sage we may infer, that he lived in the 
time of Pompey the Great,—a circum- 
stance expressly asserted by Pliny in 
another place, (33, 55.) 
statues, which were placed in the temple 
of Juno, enclosed within the Portico of 
Octavia, (Pliny 36. 5. 4. n. 10.) so that his 
life must have been protracted until about 
B. C. 30. On these points I have en- 
larged in Amalth. 3, 293.; and to my 
Dissertation there inserted, I would refer 
the reader. I have observed there, that in 
all the passages of Pliny referred to, some 
MSS. have “ Praviteles”’ 
“ Pasiteles;”’ and the reason of this 
variation is explained by Oberlin, Pref. ad 
Yacit. T. 1. p. 15.* One of the pupils of 
PasITELEs, of the name of STEPHANUS, is 
mentioned in an Alban Inscr. : see Thiersch, 
Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 93, in connec- 
tion with the remarks offered under Ste- 


* Hirtius, (Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. 
P- 240,) approves of the term “ Pasiteles:” but 
very strangely makes the artist before us, a con- 
temporary of POLycLEs II. in Olymp. 155. 

€ word “solum” is found in all my MSS. 


He made several | 


and others | 


at Delphi. The battle of AX.gospotamos 
took place in Olymp. 93. 4, B. C.405.; so 
that we may consistently assume, that the 
large group of figures described by Paus., 
was dedicated at Delphi in Olymp. 95. 
Parrocies is included by Pliny among 


tants at the Public Games, Huntsmen, and 
Men engaged in Sacrificing. He appears 
to have been a Sicyonian; for his son and 
pupil, Dapatus IL., is expressly termed a 
Sicyonian, in Paus. 6. 3. 2. This last 
artist erected for the Eleans, about Olymp. 
95, a trophy celebrating their victory over 
the Lacedemonians; and thus we must 
conclude, that the father and son,—the 
former considerably advanced in life, the 
latter a young man,—practised statuary in 
the very same period. 

II. Statuary of Crotona, son of Catillus; 
made a statue of Apollo of box-wood, 
having the head adorned with gold, which 
was dedicated by the Locri Epizephyrii at 
Olympia. (Paus. 6. 19. 3.) The age in 
which he flourished, is uncertain. 

Pausanias I., statuary, born at Apol- 


| lonia, and contemporary of Da:paLus the 


Sicyonian, in Olymp. 95.; in connection 
with this artist, made a large group of 
statues, which were dedicated at Delphi by 
the inhabitants of Tegea. (Paus. 10. 9. 3.) 

II. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
mentioned by Athen. XIII. 567, among 
those, who made portraits of Prostitutes. 
It is possible, however, that the term 
««Pausanias ”’ is in this passage a corruption 
of ““ Pausias;”’ and the mention of Glycera 
seems to invest this idea with probability. 


| See Pausias. 


PaustAs, painter of Sicyo, contemporary 
with APELLES, Pliny (35. 11. 40.) “ Pam- 
philus Apellis preceptor, non pinxisse 
solum? encausta,® sed etiam docuisse tra- 
ditur Pausian Sicyonium, primum in hoc 
genere nobilem. Brietis filius hice fuit, 
ejusdemque primo discipulus. Pinxit et 
ipse penicillo parietes Thespiis, cum re- 
ficerentur quondam a Polygnoto picti; 
multumque comparatione superatus existi- 
mabatur, quoniam non suo genere certasset. 


and those of Gronovius. The common reading 
is ‘“‘ tantum.” 

3 The term ““ encausta,” conjecturally substi- 
tuted by Gronovius for ‘‘encaustica,” issupported 
by the powerful pa Rese. 
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Idem et lacunaria primus pingere instituit, 
nec cameras ante eum taliter adornari mos 
erat. Parvas pingebat tabellas, maximeque 
pueros. Hoc emuli interpretabantur eum* 
facere, quoniam tarda picture ratio esset 
illa. Quamobrem daturus celeritatis famam,® 
absolvit uno die tabellam, quz vocata est 
hemeresios, puero picto. Amavit in juventa 
Glyceram municipem suam, inventricem 
eoronarum, certandoque imitatione ejus ad 
numerosissimam florum varietatem perduxit 
artem illam. Postremo pinxit ipsam® cum 
corona, que e nobilissimis ejus tabula 
appellata est Stephaneplocos, ab aliis Ste- 
phanopolis,’7 quoniam Glycera venditando 
coronas sustentaverat paupertatem. Hujus 
tabule exemplar quod apographon vocant, 
L. Lucullus duobus talentis emit Dionysiis 
Athenis. Pausias autem fecit et grandes 
tabulas, sicut spectatam in Pompeii porti- 
cibus boumimmolationem. Eam picturam ὃ 
primus invenit; postea® imitati sunt multi, 
wquavit nemo. Ante omnia cum longitu- 
dinem bovis ostendere vellet, adversum 
eum pinxit, non transversum; et abunde 
intelligitur amplitudo. Dein cum omnes, 
que volunt eminentia videri, candicantia 
faciant coloremque condant!® nigro, hic 
totum bovem atri coloris fecit, umbraque 
corpus ex ipsa dedit, magnaque prorsus 
arte in zquoo exstantia ostendens, et in 
confracto solida omnia. Sicyone et hic 
vitam egit, diuque fuit illa patria picture.” 

In addition to the paintings of Pausias 
here mentioned, there were two at Epi- 
daurus, which Paus. (2. 27. 3.) thus 
notices :---Οἴκημα δὲ περιφερὲς λίϑου λευκοῦ, 
καλούμενον Θόλος, ὠκοδόμηται πλησίον, 
Séac ἄξιον, ἐν δὲ αὐτῷ αυσίου γράψαντος 
βέλη μὲν καὶ τόξον ἐστὶν ἀφεικὼς “Epwe, 
λύραν δὲ ἀντ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀράμενος φέρει. 
γέγραπται δὲ ἐνταῦϑα καὶ Μέϑη, Παυσίου 
καὶ τοῦτο ἔργον, ἐξ ὑαλίνης φιάλης πί- 
vovoa’ ἴδοις δὲ κἂν ἐν τῇ γραφῇ φιάλην 
τε ὑάλου καὶ Ov αὐτῆς γυναικὸς πρόσωπον. 
Paustas was the father and instructer of 
AnistoLaus, (Pliny l. ec.) 

Pauso, painter, country uncertain. He 
is mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
602, as remarkable for poverty. On the 
words of the poet, Παύσωνα κάλει τὸν 
ξύσσιτον, the Scholiast observes, Ὁ Παύσων 
δὲ ἐπὶ πενίᾳ κωμῳδεῖται ζωγράφος ὦν. 
From this passage we may perhaps infer, 
that Pauso was a contemporary of Ari- 
stophanes; but at the least, it is certain, 
that he flourished before Aristotle, who 
remarks, (Poét. 2,) that he was accustomed 
to represent persons to their disadvantage. 
In accordance with this statement, is 
another remark of Aristotle, (Polt. VIII. 
5. p. 267. Gottl.) Δεῖ μὴ τὰ ἸΤαύσωνος 
Sewpeiy τοὺς νέους, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἸΤολυγνώτου, 


4 The common reading is ‘‘ eum interpreta- 
bantur.” The arrangement, which Ihave adopted, 
is found in Reg. I. 

5 Most Edd. have, ‘‘ Quamobrem arti daturus 
et celeritatis famam.’” I have corrected the pas- 
sage, from Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 

6 The word “ipsam” is found instead of 
“illam,” in Reg. I. 11. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 
Edit. I. 

7Respecting this word see Lobeck ad Phryn.651. 
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κἂν εἴ τις ἄλλος THY γραφέων roy 
ἀγαλματοποιῶν ἐστὶν Suede. A short 
narrative respecting Pauso deluding men 
by his art, is given by Plut. (de Pyth- 
Orace. 5,) by Lucian (Encom. Demosth. 24,} 
and by Ailian (V. H. 14. 15.) See also 
Béttiger de Archeol. Pict. 1, 266. 

PAZALIAS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain; one of his gems 
representing a Priestess of Bacchus sitting 
on the back of a Centaur, and ruling it with 
a ‘ Thyrsus,’ is described in the work enti- 
tled “ Spilsbury-Gems,” nr. 26. 

Pepius, Roman painter, flourished in 
the first age before the birth of Christ, 
Pliny (35. 4. 7.) “ Q. Pedius, nepos 
@. Pedii Consularis triumphalisque a 
Cesare Dictatore coheredis Augusto dati, 
cum natura mutus esset, eum Messala 
orator, ex cujus familia pueri avia erat, 
picturam docendum censuit, idque etiam 
Divus Augustus comprobavit. Puer magni 
profectus in ea arte obiit.” 

PERGAMUS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain, (Grace: T. 2. 
tab. 92.) 

PERICLITUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
mentioned only by Pausanias in the fol- 
lowing passage:—'Agpodirn χαλκῆ, Κλε- 
wvocg ἔργον Σικυωνίου" τούτου δὲ ὁ διδά- 
σκαλος τοῦ Κλέωνος, ὀνομα ᾿Αντιφάνης, ἐκ 
φοιτήσεως Περικλείτου: Πολυκλείτου δὲ 
ἣν τοῦ ᾿Αργείου μαϑητὴς ὁ Περίκλειτος. 
The line of artists, here traced, is the 
following :— 


Potycuitus the Argive. 
PERICLITUS. 
ANTIPHANES.—CLEO. 


Now as Potycuirus the Argive certainly 
flourished in Olymp. 84, and ANTIPHANES 
is to be referred to about Olymp. 94, it 
follows, that PrricLrrus, who was the 
friend rather than the tutor of ANTIPHA- 
NES, (ἐκ φοιτήσεως) must have flourished 
about Olymp. 90.—Another passage of 
Pausanias, in which the name of this artist 
has by some been given, (2. 22. 8,) is 
noticed and correctly exhibited in the 
article Waucydes. 

PERICLYMENUS, Statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Phny among those 
artists, who executed with success, figures 
of Armed Men, Combatants at the Puble 
Games, Huntsmen, and Men engaged m 
Sacrificing. Tatian, (Orat. adv. Gr. 55. 
p. 118. Worth,) adverted to him as the. 
maker of the figure of a female, who had 
successively brought forth thirty children. 
This female is named Eutychis by Phny 7,3. 

Perituus, well-known statuary, maker 
of the Brazen Bull, formed as an instru- 
ment of torture, and presented to Phalaris, 


8 The common reading is ‘‘ Kam enim pictu- 
ram;” conj. wanting in Reg. I. II., Dufresn. 1. 
and Colbert.; I have therefore omitted it. 

9 The relative pronoun “ quam” is usually 
inserted before “ postea,;”? but it is wanting 
in Reg. I. 

10 The term ““ condant” has the support of my 
MSS., and of Edit. I. Our common Edd, have 
“ condiant.” 
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tyrant of Agrigentum. It is unnecessary 
to collect the statements of various writers 
respecting him, since all have respect to 
this one production. In regard to his 
name, most authors adopt that given above; 
but Zucian, (Encom. Phalar.) and the 
Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 1,185. designate 
him’ Perriaus, unless indeed we are to 
regard this word as an error of transerip- 
tion. The change from ITEPIAAO® to 
TIEPIAAO® is extremely easy. A similar 
name has been critically discussed by 
Hermann, in his work entitled ‘‘ Uber 
Bekhs Behandlung der Griech. Inschriften,” 
p- 106. The city, in which PErErILLus 
was born, cannot be clearly ascertained ; 


but probably he was an Agrigentine. As | 


Phalaris reigned from Olymp. 53. 4. 
B.C. 565, to Olymp. 57. 4, B. C. 549, 
(Clinton Fast. Hellen. p. 4,) it is evident, 
that the artist flourished within this period. 
Respecting the Brazen-Bull above adverted 
to, see the learned remarks of Goller, 
(de Situ et Origine Syracus. 272.) and 
Bottiger, (Kuntsmythologie 1, 380.) 

PERSEUS, painter, country uncertain, 
pupil of ApELLes, to whom he addressed 
a treatise on Painting, (Pliny 35. 10. 36.) 

- must have flourished about Olymp. 118. 

Pu#ax, architect of Agrigentum, who 
about Olymp. 75, superintended many 
public works, undertaken at the expense 
of his fellow-citizens. The esteem, in 
which his services were held, as an archi- 
tect, induced the Agrigentines to term the 
drains of their city φαίακες. 

PHALERIO, painter, made a figure of 
Scylla; age and country uncertain. (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) 

Puarax, statuary or sculptor of Ephe- 
sus, mentioned by Vitruv. 111. Proem. 5. 2, 
as one of those, who failed to attain 
distinction, not through a want of industry 
or talent, but through the unpropitious 
influence of circumstances. 

PHARNACES, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain, Bracci 2, 93, 
Spilsbury- Gems, nr. 11. 

Puasis, painter, age and country doubt- 
ful; made a portrait of the distinguished 
Cynegirus, in which he represented him 
with both his hands. This painting forms 
the subject of an Epigram in Anthol. Gr. 
4. 8. 117. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 660.) 

Puipras. In entering on the history of 
this most distinguished artist, I cannot but 
feel a timidity, inspired both by the diffi- 
culties, which encompass the subject, and 
by the consideration, that it has already 
occupied the attention of many eminent 
critics. Aware of the weakness of my 
own powers, which unfits me for profound 
speculative inquiries, I will endeavour to 
exhibit those particulars, which are clearly 
established; and shall then look forward 
with interest, to the publication of the 
Dissertation of Odofr. Miiller on the Life 
of Puipras, an admirable outline of which 
is given in Nunt. Liter. Gotting. 1824. 
seid, 115. 


! This is the date found in Reg. I. 
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Purpias was the son of Charmidas an 
Athenian, (Paus. 5. 16, 2, Strabo VIII. 
303.) the brother of PLisraNneETus, (Plu- 
tarch, Uirum Bello an Pace Clariores fuer. 
Athen. 7, 363. R.) and cousin of Panznus 
by the father’s side, (see Panenus.) Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) observes, that he flourished in 
Olymp. 84.;! and the reason of this state- 
ment is obvious. In the period in question, 
Pericles became the leading statesman of 
Athens, ( Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad. a. 444. 
and 429.) and immediately procured the 
formation of many illustrious works of art, 
some of which were executed by Purptas 
himself, and others were made under his 


inspection. In the third year of Olymp. 83, 


B. C. 438, while Theodorus was archon, 
Pericles dedicated in the Parthenon the 


| celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of 


ivory and gold, (Euseb. ad ἢ. a.) and this 
fact confirms the statement of Pliny, or 
rather of the writer, whose testimony Pliny 
approved, because it shews that Purpras 
must have commenced this very laborious 
performance in Olymp. 84. A different 
account, however, seems to be given by 
Philochorus, as quoted by the Schol. Aristoph. 
Pac. 604.:—®ur6xo0p0¢ ἐπὶ Πυϑοδώρου 
ἄρχοντος ταῦτά φησι “ Kai τὸ ἄγαλμα 
τὸ χρυσοῦν τῆς ᾿Αϑηνᾶς ἐστάϑη εἰς τὸν 
vewy τὸν μέγαν, ἔχον χρυσίου σταϑμὸν 
ταλάντων μδ΄, Περικλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος, 
Φειδίου δὲ ποιήσαντος. Καὶ Φειδίας ὁ 
ποιήσας, δόξας παραλογίζεσϑαι τὸν ἐλέ- 
φαντα τὸν εἰς τὰς φολίδας, ἐκρίϑη; καὶ 
φυγὼν εἰς Ἤλιν ἐργολαβῆσαι τὸ ἄγαλμα 
τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ἐν ᾽ολυμπίᾳ λέγεται. Τοῦτο 
δὲ ἐξεργασάμενος ἀποθανεῖν ὑπὸ Σκυ- 
ϑοδώρου, ὅς ἐστιν ἀπὸ τούτου ἕβδομος.᾽"--- 
«ς Φειδίας, ὡς Φιλόχορός φησιν ἐπὶ ἸΠυϑο- 
δώρου ἄρχοντος τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς ᾿Αϑηνᾶς 
κατασκευάσας ὑφείλετο τὸ χρυσίον ἐκ τῶν 
δρακόντων τῆς χρυσελεφαντίνης ᾿Αϑηνᾶς, 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ καταγνωσϑεὶς ὑπ’ αὐτῶν ὡς νοσφι-- 
σάμενος ἀνῃρέϑη.᾽" Omitting for the pre- 
sent, the latter of these ‘ Scholia,’ and 
limiting our attention to the former, we 
must first observe, that there never was an 
archon of the name of Scythodorus, and 
that the term Σκυϑοδώρου must be an error 
of the Scholiast, or of a transcriber, who 
finding in Philochorus the word Πυϑοδώρου, 
and conceiving that it involved difficulty, 
introduced a new archon, who should be 
considered as ruling B. C. 429,—a year in 
which Pericles was dead. These views 
are advanced by Palmer, (Evercit. 746,) 
and are approved by Corsini, (Fast. Att. 3. 
p- 217.;) but it is questionable, whether 
another opinion of Palmer,—that ἸΤυϑο- 
δώρου in the commencement of the passage, 
should be changed to Θεοδώρου. ----ἰ5 equally 
satisfactory and probable. The design of 
the proposed alteration is to reconcile 
Philochorus and Eusebius; but Heyne has 
properly remarked, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 197,) 
that Philochorus, in narrating the transac- 
tions of the archonship of Pythodorus, 
had in view not the statue of Minerva 
made by Purpias, but the accusation 
brought against the artist, and that he 
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adverted to the former only for the sake of 
illustration. The correctness of this method 
of understanding the passage, will be evi- 
dent on attentive inquiry; and thus the 
first remark of Philochorus must be consi- 
dered to imply, that Puripias died in 
Olymp. 87. 1, B. C. 432,—a circumstance 
confirmed by the second Schohum adduced, 
when the stops are correctly arranged, (we 
Φιλόχορός φησι ἐπὶ Πυϑοδώρου ἄρχοντος:) 
and there is consequently no contradiction 
between Eusebius and Philochorus. (See 
the remarks of Miiller l. c.) 

Having attained a satisfactory conclusion 
on these points, we may now advance to 
others intimately connected with them. 
And in the first place, we must advert to 
three productions of Puip1as, which appear 
to involve in confusion, the dates of his 
history. Pausanias states, (1. 28. 2,) that 
a brazen statue of Minerva was made by 
him out of the spoils of the victory at 
Maratho, and placed in the Acropolis. In 
another passage, (9. 4. 1,) he mentions a 


second statue of Minerva made from these | 
| (Pericles 13,) Philochorus (in the passages 


spoils, and erected by the Platsans with 
the assistance of ῬΗΙΡΙΑΒ:---ικοδομήϑη 
δὲ ἀπὸ λαφύρων, ἃ τῆς μάχης σφίσιν 
᾿Αϑηναῖοι τῆς ἐν Μαραϑῶνι ἀπένειμαν. 
And in the third place, Pausanias notices a 
large group of statues of Athenian Heroes, 
made by Puipras from the spoils in ques- 
tion, and dedicated at Delphi. Now the 
battle of Maratho took place in Olymp. 
72. 3, Β. C.490.; and if we suppose, that 
according to the customs of the Greeks, 
the statues just mentioned were made soon 
after the victory, which they were designed 
to celebrate, it would follow that Puipias 
had attained the period of old age,—that 
he was indeed nearly 80 years old, when 
he executed his two most admirable produc- 
tions. ‘This opinion is too improbable to be 
received; and its difficulties are increased 
by the narrative respecting Pantarces to be 
afterwards adduced, and by the express 
words of Paus. 7, 27, 1. In this passage, 
the historian mentions a statue of Minerva 
kept at Pellene, which was the production 
of Purpras; and adds that it was made 
by him, before he executed his statue of 
Minerva of ivory and gold, dedicated at 
Athens, and before that statue of the goddess, 
which was placed at Platea. ‘The latter 
remark seems to require us to place the 
age of Puipias even earlier than was re- 
quired by the three productions before 
adverted to; and thus greatly increases our 
perplexity. Every difficulty as to time, 
may indeed be removed by supposing, that 
Puipias did not make the productions in 
question out of the Marathonian spoils, 
until about Olymp. 82.; but it is scarcely 
credible, that the Athenians, who were 
characterised by their predominant love of 
glory, should allow so great an interval to 
elapse, before they celebrated their victory 
by the productions of art. I would rather 
accede to the opinion of Muller, that the 
Athenians, whose envy of the other states 
of Greece led them to glory particularly in 
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the victory of Maratho, as achieved solely 
by themselves, have corrupted in some 
particulars, the testimony of history, and 
have assigned to the period of this engage- 
ment, many productions, which were of a 
later date, and were made in celebration 
of other victories. 

I come now to the question of the time, 


‘in which Purporas made his statue of 


Jupiter Olympius. 'This statue is thought 
by most critics, as Heyne, (Antig. Aufs. 1.. 
203,) and Meyer, (ad Winckelm. 6. 2. 66, 
fist. Art. 1, 61,) to have been formed before 


‘that of Minerva placed in the Parthenon; 
| but Corsini, (1. c.) Miiller, and Hirtius, 


(Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. p. 241,) 
have correctly adopted the opposite opinion, 


_and this decision is supported by Winckelm. 


(6, 1, 47.) though this last philologist has 


| employed in its favor, a very unsatisfactory 


argument. Before I enter on the explana- 
tion of my own views on the point itself, 
I must remove some difficulties, which may | 
arise from the account of the accusation of 
Purp1as,—a fact adverted to by Plutarch, — 


already cited, ) Diod. S. (12. 39.) All these 
writers agree, that Purpias was accused 
of embezzling some of the gold entrusted 
to him for the statue of Minerva; but 
they differ as to the time, in which the 
accusation was brought. Philochorus states, 
that Purpras, after his trial and condemna- 
tion, fled to the Eleans, among whom he 
constructed his statue of Jupiter, and by 
whom, as some understand the passage, he 
was killed, as if in return for his services 
as an artist. But as Philochorus does not 
intimate, either in the former or the latter 
passage adduced, that any theft was com- 
mitted by Phidias, in making the statue of 
Jupiter, it appears strange and inconsistent, 
that Phidias should have been punished 
with death by the Eleans; and as neither 
Plutarch, nor Diodorus S., nor even Pau-- 
sanias, has at all adverted to such an act 
on the part of the Eleans, I regard the 
words, ὑπὸ ᾿Ηλείων, usually inserted in the 
passage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous inter- 
polation of the Scholiast. Philochorus 
could not have designed to make the state- 
ment in question; and in the latter passage, 
where he repeats his narrative respecting 
the statue of Minerva, he adverts to the 
violent death of Puipras, but does not 
state that it was inflicted by the Eleans. 
The words ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν can only be under- 
stood respecting the Athenians, since 
Athens had just before been expressly 
mentioned. Away, then, with the second 
embezzlement attributed by some recent 
critics to Purpras! Away, too, with the 
supposition, that the Eleans inflicted on 
Puipras the punishment of death!—To the 
statement of Philochorus, or of theScholiast, 
who cites his words, respecting the flight 
of Purpias, after his impeachment and 
condemnation, to the Eleans, we must 
oppose the following passage of Plutarch :— 
Φειδίας ὁ πλάστης ἐργολάβος μὲν ἣν TOU 
ἀγάλματος, (Αϑηνᾶς χρυσελεῴφα "τίνη 6») 


FEST 


ὥσπερ εἴρηται" φίλος δὲ τῷ Περικλεῖ yevd- 

μένος, καὶ μέγιστον παρ᾽ αὐτῷ δυνηϑεὶς, 
τοὺς μὲν Ov αὐτὸν ἔσχεν ἐχϑροὺς φϑονού- 

μενος, οἱ δὲ τοῦ δήμου ποιούμενοι πεῖραν 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ, ποῖός τις ἔσοιτο ἹΤερικλεῖ κριτὴς; 
Μένωνά τινα τῶν Φειδίου συνεργῶν πεί- 
σαντες, ἱκέτην ἐν ἀγορᾷ καϑίζουσιν, αἰτού- 
μενον ἄδειαν ἐπὶ μηνύσει καὶ κατηγορίᾳ 
τοῦ Φειδίου. ἹΤροσδεξαμένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου 
τὸν ἄνϑρωπον, καὶ γενομένης ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 


’ ᾿ \ ? ? , Ν 
διώξεως, κλοπαὶ μὲν οὐκ ἠλέγχοντο' TO | 


γὰρ χρυσίον οὕτως εὐθὺς ἐξ ἀρχῆς τῷ 
ἀγάλματι προσειργάσατο καὶ περιέϑηκεν ὁ 
Φειδίας, γνώμῃ τοῦ ἹΤερικλέους, ὥστε πάνυ 
δυνατὸν εἶναι περιελοῦσιν ἀποδεῖξαι τὸν 
σταθμόν" ὃ καὶ τότε τοὺς κατηγόρους 
oP ~ t ~ « QA ae 

ἐκέλευσε ποιεῖν ὁ Περικλῆς. Ἢ δὲ δόξα 
τῶν ἔργων ἐπίεζε φϑόνῳ τὸν Φειδίαν, καὶ 


, > ef \ A ? , ’, ᾽ { 
μάλισθ᾽ ὅτι THY πρὸς Apalovac μάχην ἐν 
Τῇ ἀσπίδι ποιῶν, αὑτοῦ τινὰ μορφὴν 


ἐνετύπωσε πρεσβύτου φαλακροῦ, πέτρον 
ἐπῃρμένου δι’ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν χειρῶν, καὶ 
τοῦ ἹΠερικλέους εἰκόνα παγκάλην ἐνέϑηκε 
μαχομένου πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνα. Τὸ δὲ σχῆμα 
THE χειρὸς, ἀνατεινούσης δόρυ πρὸ τῆς 


ὄφεως τοῦ Περικλέους, πεποιημένον εὐμη- | | 
| already stated by others, and I will recapi- 


χάνως, οἷον ἐπικρύπτειν βούλεται τὴν 
ὁμοιότητα παραφαινομένην ἑκατέρωθεν. 
Ὃ μὲν οὖν Φειδίας εἰς τὸ ϑεσμωτήριον 
ἀπαχϑεὶς ἐτελεύτησε νοσήσας, ὡς δὲ φασιν 
ἔνιοι, φαρμάκοις, ἐπὶ διαβολῇ τοῦ ἹΤερι- 
κλέους τῶν ἔχϑρῶν παρασκευασάντων. 
Te δὲ μηνυτὴῇ Μένωνι, γράψαντος Τλύ- 
κωνος, ἀτέλειαν ὁ δῆμος ἔδωκε, καὶ προσέ- 
Take τοῖς στρατηγοῖς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς 
ἀσφαλείας τοῦ ἀνϑρῶπου. 


ῬΉΙΡΙΑΒ on the charge of theft,—nothing 
respecting his flight, and his statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, as consequent on it: it 
is explicitly stated, that Puuipras, after 
refuting the charge of embezzlement, was 
condemned on the ground of having acted 
irreyerently, in connecting his own figure, 
with that of Pericles, with the hand of the 
goddess,—and that he died in imprison- 
ment, though it is left uncertain, whether 


he was merely confined, or was subjected | 


to the actual infliction of punishment. 
Diod. S. (12, 39.) so far agrees with 
Plutarch, as to mention the refuted charge 
of embezzlement; and there are many con- 


siderations to prove the great probability of | 


the narrative of Plutarch. Heyne, ( Antiq. 


Aufs. 1, 197,) remarks, on the authority | 
of Philochorus and Heliodorus as cited by | 


Harpocratio, (v. ἹΤροπύλαια ταῦτα,) that 
the Propylea were commenced, while 
Euthymenes was archon, in Olymp. 865. 4, 


Β. C.437, and finished during the archonship | 


of Apseudes, in Olymp. 86. 4, B. C. 433. 
As the completion of the vestibule of 


? This part of the passage is certainly corrupted ; 
for τ ay contradicts the remarks contained 
-in 5. 8. 3. 
_ Paniarces is mentioned by Photius, (Ὁ. 
Papvovoia Népecic,) as an Argive; but the 
authority of this statement is uncertain. He is 
thus noticed by Arnobius, (adv. Gent. V1. p. 199. 
L.B. 165).)— “ Cum Olympii formam Jovis moli- 
mine ΟΕ; is extulisset immensi, super Dei digito 
Pantare: jnscripsit pulcher. Nomen autem fuerat 


Here we have | 
nothing respecting the condemnation of | 


Prt 


the Athenian citadel, was considered to 
render the citadel itself perfect, the state- 
ment of the entire expenses incurred, was 
in this year, presented to the λογισταί. 
After this period, we have no mention of 
any public work projected by Pericles; 
nor indeed could this statesman afterwards 


| engage in the improvement of the city, 
because the Peloponnesian War immedi- 


ately arose. Thus we have an explanation 
of the fact, that Puipras was impeached 
in the year, in which Pythodorus held the 
office of archon, and the whole series of 
facts becomes perspicuous and consistent. 
We may, therefore, advance to other points 
of inquiry, though not without an acknow- 
ledgment of the great penetration and 


discernment of Heyne, to which we are 


chiefly indebted for our decisions. 

Our attention must now again be di- 
rected to the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
which, in accordance with the views of 
several learned men already mentioned, I 
consider to have been made from Olymp. 
55. 8, to Olymp. 56. 4. The evidence, 
on which this opinion rests, has been 


tulate it very briefly. Heyne, though he 
errs in maintaining that this statue was 
dedicated before that of Minerva, has very 
properly observed, (p. 201,) that had 
Puripias been guilty of embezzlement in 
relation to it, the Eleans would not have 
permitted him to inscribe his name on it, 
nor would they have entrusted its preser- 
vation to his descendants.—The passage 
of Philochorus already cited, though in 
many particulars it is very inaccurate, 
seems to warrant the conclusion, that 
Purpras, after he had made his statue 
of Minerva, visited Elis; and I readily 
subscribe to the opinion of Miiller, that 


| this journey was undertaken in the most 


honorable circumstances, and that he was 


_invited by the Eleans to visit them, in 


connection with his relations and his pupils. 
This is supported by the fact, that he was 
assisted by Panznus and CoLores in the 
execution of the statue of Jupiter. But 
the date above assigned to the statue in 
question, is shewn to be correct by Paus. 
5. 11. 2.:—T@ μὲν δὴ κατευϑὺ τῆς ἐσόδου 
κανόνι (τοῦ ϑρόνου,) ἑπτά ἐστιν ἀγάλματα 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ" τὸ γὰρ ὄγδοον ἐξ αὐτῶν οὐκ 
ἴσασι τρόπον ὅντινα ἐγένετο ἀφανές. εἴη 
δ᾽ ἂν ἀγωνισμάτων ἀρχαίων ταῦτα μιμή- 
ματα οὐ γάρ πω τὰ ἐς τοὺς παῖδας ἐπὶ 
ἡλικίας ἤδη καϑειστήκει τῆς Φειδίου. 
Τὸν δὲ αὑτὸν ταινίᾳ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀναδού- 
μενον ἐοικέναι τὸ εἶδος ἸΤαντάρκει λέγουσι, 
μειράκιον δὲ ᾿Ηλεῖον τὸν Παντάρκη παι- 
δικὰ εἶναι τοῦ Φειδίου. ἀνείλετο δὲ καὶ ἐν 


amati ab se pueri, atque obsczena cupiditate 
dilecti.”” The narrative of Arnobius was derived 
from Clem. Alex. Protr. p.35.Sylb., compared 
with Photius, Il. c.; and it shews the error of 
Gregory Nazianzen, who asserts, (Carm. Jamb.18,) 
that PHIDIAS engraved the name of this youth 
on the finger of his Minerva.—lt was on the 
finger of Jupiter Olympius, not on that of 
Minerva, that the name was inscribed. 
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«ταισὶν ὁ Παντάρκης πάλης νίκην ᾽Ολυμ- 
πιάδι ἕκτῃ πρὸς ταῖς ὀγδοήκοντα. We 
learn from this passage that the lad Pan- 
éarces was impurely loved by Purpias 
when at Elis, and that he obtained a vic- 
tory in a juvenile contest at Olympia, in 
Olymp. 86. Two figures of him were 
made by Puipras, the one placed in Altis, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 3.) and the other carved on 
the throne of Jupiter Olympius: these 
figures represented him as wearing a wreath 
round the head, a mode of ornament never 
adopted but in the case of victors at the 
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Public Games; and as the victory of 
Pantarces was obtained in Olymp. 86, the 
statue of Jupiter could not have been 
finished previously to this date. Thus it 
appears, that Purpras was engaged on his 
statue of Jupiter Olympius, through five 
successive years; and that time was suffi- 
cient, as we know that he was assisted by 
PanzNnus and Co.ores, and probably by 
other artists. The conclusions, which we 
have embraced, are summarily exhibited in 
the subjoined table :— 


Facts connected with the Life of Puiptas. 


The celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of ivory and gold, © 
dedicated in the Parthenon. Previously to the commencement 


of this production, PH1D1AS made statues of the goddess placed at 
Pellene and Platia. ἷ 


PHIDIAS begins his statue of Jupiter Olympius. 
‘ Propylea’ of the Athenian citadel are commenced. 


At this time the 


Pantarces obtains his victory at the Olympic Games. 


The ‘Propylea’ of the citadel of Athens, and the statue of 


PHIDIAS is accused, and afterwards dies in confinement. 


Dates. Athenian Archons. 
Olymp. 85. 8. Theodorus. 
B.C. 438 
Olymp. 85.4. | Huthymenes. 
B. C. 437. 
Olymp. 86.1. | Zysimachus. 
B.C. 436. 
Olymp. 86.4. Apseudes. : 
B. C. 433. Jupiter Olympius finished. 
Olymp. 87.1. Pythodorus. 
B.C. 432. 


Having thus inquired into the concluding 
years of the life of PHipras, we have now 
to advert to any particulars, which can be 
ascertained, respecting his youth. Nothing, 
however, is positively asserted in regard to 
his earlier years, excepting that he was 
instructed in statuary, by ΗἸΡΡΙΑΒ and 
AGELADAS; and that when quite a youth, 
he practised painting, and made his picture 
of Jupiter Olympius, (Pliny 35. 8. 34. see 
also Stebel. in Indicibus Winckelm. 324, 
and Jacobs; Amalth. 2, 247.) Respecting 
Hiprras we have little information. In 
what period Puipias was a pupil of 
AGELADAS, is likewise uncertain; but as 
Paus. (8. 42. 4.) makes AGELADAS a con- 
temporary of Onaras, who flourished 
chiefly about Olymp. 78, and as in this 
period, AGELADAS was both distinguished 
by his own productions as an artist, and 
was at the head of a very celebrated school 
of statuary, we may properly assume this 
as the time, in which PHipi1as was under 
his tuition. Between the date just men- 
tioned, and Olymp. 85. 3, there is an 
interval of 30 years. If with these con- 
clusions, we attempt to ascertain the time 
of the birth of Purpias, it is by no means 
an improbable conjecture, that he was 
about 20 years of age, when he received 
the instructions of AGELADAS, and there- 
fore was born in Olymp. 73. 1, B. C. 488. 
This date very nearly accords with that 
advanced by Odofr. Miiller; though I am 
unacquainted with the process, by which 
Miiller attained his conclusion. The opinion, 
which we have embraced, will explain the 
fact; that in B. C. 438, Purpras, then 50 
years of age, represented himself as bald, on 
the shield of: the Athenian Minerva; and it 
is equally consistent with the fact, that 
two years afterwards, B. C. 436, he was 
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passionately fond of Pantarces. Purpias 
must have been about 56 years of age, at 
the time of his death. 

From the history of the artist himself, 
Wwe must now proceed to an enumeration 
of his productions; but in reviewing them, 
I shall not enter on a minute explanation 
of their several parts, because such an 
exposition would be inconsistent with the 
general plan of the work, and because it — 
has been undertaken by many, who are far 
superior to any praise, which I can offer, 
and who have brought to it great intel- 
lectual power, and extensive literary in- 
formation. Among them I can only 
mention, in particular, the name of Béttiger. — 
I shall omit also, all those commendations — 
bestowed on the artist by ancient writers, — 
which do not properly fall within the plan 
of this work. 

In arranging the list of the works of 
Puipias, I shall regard the materials, of 
which they were composed, and begin with 
those made of gold and ivory :— 

1. The celebrated statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, described by Pausanias,-5, 11. 
It is generally known, that Puipras had 
this statue first suggested to him, by a 
passage of Homer,—Il. A. 529. (Strabo - 
VIII. p. 534. Valer. Max. 3.7. 4.) Lucian 
mentions, (pro Imag. 14,) that like Arrn- — 
LES, Purpras availed himself of the remarks 
of those who passed, for the improvement 
of this production. In the time of Paus., 
there was shewn at Olympia, the house in 
which this statue was made, and the 
posterity of Puipras were publicly remu- 
nerated for keeping it free from all dirt, 
and were on this account, styled ®adpuy- 
ταὶ, (5.14. 5.) Here I may be allowed to 
propose a conjecture respecting Propert. 
3. 7. 15,—a passage which has greatly 
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perplexed expositors. The true reading of 
the verse I conceive to be the following: — 


*«Phidiaco signe se Jupiter ornat eburno.” 


Respecting the fate of this statue, which 
Was universally acknowledged to be anme- 
table, see Cedrenus p. 254. ed. Venet., 
though the statements of this author are 
called in question by Heyne (Prise. Art. 
Opp. Constantinop. Exst. p. 9.) See also 
Fea ad Winckelm. Stor. 2, 416. 424. 

2. The statue of Minerva, placed in the 
Parthenon at Athens, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
The appearance of the goddess is thus 
noticed by Maximus Tyrius, (Diss. XIV. 
mi. ip. 260. R.) Φειδίας ἐδημιούργησεν 
᾿Αϑηνᾶν οὐδὲν τῶν Ὁμήρου ἐπῶν φαυλο- 
τέραν;, παρϑένον καλὴν, γλαυκῶπιν, ὑψη- 
λὴν, αἰγίδα ἀνεζωσμένην, κόρυν φέρουσαν, 
δόρυ ἀνέχουσαν, ἀσπίδα κατέχουσαν. (See 


Bottiger Andeutungen, p. 88.) ‘The appli- 


eation of these words to this statue of | 


Minerva, and not to that made of brass, is 
justified, I conceive, by the word παρϑένος. 
The statue in question is commented on 
also by Pliny 36. 5. 4, and Paus. 1. 24. 5, 
on which passage see the remarks of 
Stebelis. It was from this statue that 
Philorgus took away the golden head of 
Medusa, (Isocr. ad Callim. 5. 57. Bekk.) in 
the place of which an ivory figure of this 
head was afterwards introduced, which 
was seen by Pausanias. ‘This statement 
is established by Béckh, ( Corp. Inscr.1,242.) 


who properly refutes some erroneous re- | 


marks of Béttiger, in Amalth. 2,314. ‘The 


last mentioned critic, however, has on the | 

| 
whole, noticed this statue in a very excel-_ 
Jent manner, and has explained the several , 


contrivances of Puroias for its decoration. 
(Andeutungen p. 86—90.) Respecting the 
value of the gold, which was used on this 
production, see Wesseling ad Diod. S. 


12. 40. p. 504, 25.. This magnificent statue | 
of Minerva was repaired by Arnisroctes IT. | 
in Olymp. 95. 3. (Béckh, Corp. Inscr. 237.) 

and that it might not be without the neces- | 


Sary moisture, as it was placed on the cry 
ground, they were accustomed to sprinkle 
water on the ivory. (Paus. 5. 11. 5.) 


citadel of Elis, Paus. 6. 26. 2. ᾽ν Axpo- 
πόλει δὲ TH ᾿Ηλείων ἐστὶν ἱερὸν ᾿Αϑηνᾶς, 


ἐλέφαντος δὲ τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ. ἷναι. 
μέντοι Φειδίου φασὶν αὐτήν" πεποίηται δὲ 


ἀλειοτρύων ἐπὶ τῷ κράνει, ὅτι οὗτοι προχει- 
ρότατα ἔχουσιν ἐς μάχας οἱ ἀλεκτρυόνες. 
4. A statue of Minerva, fixed at Pellene 
in Achaia, Paus. 7. 27.1. Kara δὲ τὴν 
ὁδὸν ἐς αὐτὴν τὴν πόλιν ἐστὶν ᾿Αϑηνᾶς, 
λίϑου μὲν ἐπιχωρίου, ναὺς, ἐλέφαντος δὲ 
τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ" Φειδίαν δὲ εἶναι 
τὸν εἰργασμένον φασὶ, πρότερον ἔτι ἢ ἐν 
τῇ ᾿Ακροπόλει τε αὐτὸν τῇ ᾿Αϑηναίων, 
. καὶ ἐν Ἰϊ]λαταιαῖς ποιῆσαι τῆς ᾿Αϑηνᾶς 
τὰ ἀγάλματα, 
ὅ. A statue of Venus Urania, place ed at 
4 This is the reading of Voss. and Reg. I. Con 


sult Gronovius ad Plin. 34. 13. 11. 
5 This lection has the support of Pint. and 
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Elis. The goddess was represented as 
pressing a tortoise with one foot, (Paus. 
6. 25. 2.;) and the reason of this allegory is 
explained by Plutarch, (Prec. Conj. 142, 
de Isid. et Osir. 381.) 

6. A statue of #'sculapius, kept at Epi- 
daurus, A thenag. Leg. pro Arist. 14. p. 61. 
(Dechair, ) ὁ ἐν ᾿Επιδαύρῳ ᾿Ασκληπιὸς, 
ἔργον Φειδίου. We learn from Paus. 5.11.5, 
that this production, like those above men- 
tioned, consisted of ivory and gold; but 
Pausanias only adverts to the statue itself, 
and does not mention its maker. 

The following works of Purptas were 
made of brass :--- 

7. A statue of Minerva, made from the 
spoils taken in the Battle of Maratho, in 
the decoration of which Puipias_ was 
assisted by Mys. This statue was not 
placed, as Béttiger asserts, (Andeutunyen 
zur Archeol. 84, Amalth. 2, 3i4.) in the 
temple of Minerva Polias, but in the open 
air, and between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon, as is evident from a well-known 


| coin described by Stuart. (See also Miiller 


de Aide Minerve Poliadis, p. 19.) Paus. 
asserts, (1. 28. 2,) that the point of the 
spear, and crest of the helmet, of this 
statue, were visible to persons sailing, even 
at the Promontory Sunium. Demosthenes 
thus adverts to it, (Παραπρ. s.272. Bekk.) 
Ἢ με ἐγάλη ᾿Αϑηνᾶ, ἣν ἀριστεῖον ἡ πόλις 
τοῦ πρὸς βαρβάρους πολέμου, δόντων τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων τὰ χρήματα ταῦτ᾽, ἀνέϑηκεν. 
It is uncertain, whether it was to this 
statue of Minerva, or to that made of ivory 
and gold, that the figure of an owl was 
added. On this question even Béttiger 
acknowledges doubt, (Andeutungen ἰ. c. 
Amalth. 3, 266.) The statue under notice 
was seen by Alaric, A.D. 395.; see Bottiger. 

§. A statue of Minerva, Pliny 34. 8. 19. 
‘* Minerva tam eximie pulchritudinis, ut 
forme cognomen acceperit.” This pro~ 
duction likewise, was placed in the Athe- 
nian citadel, as we learn from Paus. 1.28.2. 
Τῶν ἔργων τῶν Φειδίου Stag μάλιστα 
ἄξιον, ᾿Αϑηνᾶς ἄγαλμα, ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνα- 
ϑέντων καλουμένης Anpviac. Lucian, 


| (Imag. 4. T. 2. p. 462,) prefers this statue 
3. A statue of Minerva, placed in the | 


to every other work of Purpias; and in 
noticing its excellencies, particularly extols 
THY τοῦ παντὸς προσώπου περιγραφὴν, 
καὶ παρειῶν τὸ ἁπαλὸν, καὶ ῥῖνα σύμ- 
μέτρον. 

9. A figure of a Female holding Keys, men- 
tioned by Pliny 1. c. Biéckh, (Corp. Inser. 
1, 235.) expresses his uncertainty, as to 
whether this figure represented JZinerva, 
and was placed at Athens. That it really 
was a figure of Minerva, appears, however, 
to be established by the circumstance, that 
Pliny, after noticing it, immediately adds 
the words, “et aliam Minervam.” 

10. A statue of Minerva, in relation to 
which Pliny says, ‘quam Rome Paulus 
JEmilius* ad edem Fortune hujusce® die ® 


Reg.1.; also confirmed byVoss., which, however, 
exhibits “ hujuscemodiei.” 

6 The term ‘“ die,” and not “ diei,” is that 
supported by MSS. See Zumpt. Lat. Gr. 72, 
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dicavit.”’ According to this remark, the 
statue must have been removed to Rome, 
after B. C. 168. 

11. The figure of an Amazon, made by 
Puipias, according to Pliny ἰ. c. in a con- 
test with other artists. In the narrative of 
Pliny, however, there is an obvious inter- 
mixture of truth and falsehood. Hucian 
mentions this statue, and in particular 
notices στόματος ἁρμογὴν καὶ τὸν αὐχένα. 

12.- 18. ννο statues noticed by Pliny]. c. 
in the following words :—“ Item duo signa, 
quie Catulus in eadem ede ( Fortune) posuit, 
palliata.”’ 7 

14. A colossal statue, representing some 
Hero or God in a state of nudity, Pliny 1. ¢. 
‘‘alterum colossicon nudum.” It is sur- 
prising, that Pliny has not given us some 
intimation of the person, whom this statue | 
was designed to represent. 

15. A statue of Apollo, placed in the 
Athenian citadel, Paus. 1. 24.8. Τοῦ ναοῦ 
(Ilapsev@voc) tori πέραν ᾿Απόλλων χαλ- 
κοῦς, καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα λέγουσι Φειδίαν 
ποιῆσαι" Ἰαρνόπιον δὲ καλοῦσιν, ὅτι σφίσι 
παρνόπων βλαπτόντων τὴν γῆν ἀποτρέ- 
ey ὁ ϑεὸς εἶπεν ἐκ τῆς χώρας. 

16.—28. Thirteen brazen statues, dedi- | 
cated at Delphi, by the Athenians, out of | 
the spoils taken at Maratho; represented | 
Minerva, Apollo, Miltiades, Erectheus, Ce- 
crops, Pandio, Celeus, Antiochus, Aigeus, 
Acamas, Codrus, Theseus, Phyleus, (Paus. 
10. 30. 1. rove μὲν δὴ κατειλεγμένους 
Φειδίας ἐποίησε.) 

The following productions of PHipras | 
were of marble :— 

29. A statue of Venus Urania, placed 
in atemple dedicate] to this goddess, not | 
far from the Ceramicus at Athens; made | 
of Parian marble. (Paus. 1. 24. 8.) 

30. Another statue of Venus, of exquisite | 
beauty, which was in the collection of 
Octavia at Rome, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

31. A statue of Mercury, placed in the 
vicinity of Thebes, (Paus. 9. 10. 2.) 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, there are a few others executed by | 
this artist, which do not admit of being | 
placed under one general class, but each | 
requires separate and distinct mention. 

32. A statue of Minerva Area, made for 
the Platzans, out of the Marathonian 
spoils, Paus. 9. 4. 1. ΞΞόανον ἐπίχρυσον, 
πρόσωπον δὲ οἱ καὶ χεῖρες ἄκραι Kai πόδες 
λίϑου τοῦ ἹΠεντελησίου εἰσί: μέγεϑος μὲν 
οὐ πολὺ δή τι ἀποδέει τῆς ἐν ἀκροπύλει 
χαλκῆς, ἣν καὶ αὐτὴν ᾿Αϑηναῖοι τοῦ 
Μαραϑῶνι ἀπαρχὴν ἀγῶνος ἀνέθηκαν. 
Φειδίας δὲ καὶ Πλαταιεῦσιν ἣν ὁ τῆς 
᾿Αϑηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα ποιήσας. 

33. A statue of the Mother of the Gods, 
placed in the Metroum, near the Ceramicus 
at Athens, (1. 3. 4.) The goddess was 
represented holding a cymbal, and seated 
on a throne beneath which lions were 


7 Instead of ‘‘ item,” a word which has the 
support of all my MSS., Harduin and Brotier 
strangely give *‘ideo,” probably through a typo- 
graphical error. This reading has given occasion 
to some singular remarks on the part of Fred. 
Christ. Petersen, (Observ. in Plin. 34. 19. 1. 
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couching, ( Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Euxin. p. 9.) 
The substance of which this figure was 
made, is uncertain, 

34. A golden throne, made for the brazen 
statue of Minerva Hygia, mentioned 
Paus. 1. 23. 5, and dedicated in the Athe- 
nian citadel, by Pericles, (Plut. Perici. 13. 
See also the article Stipaz. ) 

35.—36. A production of PHrpras was 
exhibited at Rome, in the ‘ Forum’ of 
Peace, bearing an inscription with the 
name of the artist, (Procop. B. Goth. 


| 4. 22.) and another work of his, according 


to some, was shewn at Aradus in Pheeni- 
cia, (Clemens, Homil. 12. s. 12.) 

Puipias not only practised statuary, 
that art in which he was so pre-eminent, 
but devoted attention likewise to engraving. 
This is evident from Martial, Epigr. 3. 35, 
and from Julian, Epist. 8. p. 377. Spanh. 
Φειδίας ὁ σοφὸς οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπιάσι 
μόνον ἢ ᾿Αϑήνῃσιν εἰκόνος ἐγνωρίζετο, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη καὶ μικρῷ γλύμματι μεγάλης 
τέχνης ἕργον ἐγκλείσας" οἷον δὴ τὸν τέτ- 
TLYa φασιν αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὴν μέλιτταν, εἰ δὲ 
βούλει καὶ τὴν μυῖαν εἶναι" ὧν ἔκαστον 
εἰ καὶ τῇ φύσει κεχάλκωται, τῇ τέχνῃ 
ἐμψύχωται. 

We have already mentioned, that Pur 
DIAS, when a young man, gave attention to 
painting; and some pictures of his were 
exhibited in the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens, (Pliny 35. 8. 34.) 

Some statues have been falsely attri- 
buted to the artist before us; as that of 
Nemesis made by Acoracritus, and that 


of the goddess Opportunity, adverted to in 


“Auson. Epigr. 12, whieh was really made 
by Lysrrrus. (See the article Lysippus, 
and Weicker ad Callistr. 699.) It would 


| be erroneous also to infer, from Athen. 


XIII. p. 585, that Purpras made a statue 
of Cupid. At Patara in Lyeia, there were 
statues of Jupiter and Apollo, respecting 
which it was uncertain, whether they were 


the work of Purpras or of Bryaxis. 
| (Clem. Alexandr. Protr. p. 30.) The remarks 


of Tzetzes (Chil. 8, 33.) and of Cedrenus, 
(p. 255. ed. Venet.) respecting these pro- 
ductions, may be passed over in silence. 

Besides executing the various works 
enumerated, PHipias was engaged by Peri- 
cles, to inspect the public buildings, which 
were in the course of erection. Plutarch 
Pericel. 18, Πάντα διεῖπε καὶ πάντων 
ἐπισκόπος ἦν Περικλεῖ, καίτοι μεγάλους 
ἀρχιτέκτονας ἐχόντων καὶ τεχνίτας τῶν 
ἔργων. 

In regard to ἃ colossal figure erected at 
Rome, and bearing the name of Purptas, 
see I. M. Wagner, in Diar. Germ. Matutin. 
1824. Kuntsblatt, nr. 93. 94. 96.—98. 

The pupils of this most distinguished 
artist, were AGORACRITUS, ALCAMENES, 
and CoLotes. 

Pmipias II., sculptor, age and country 


Haunie, 1824.) in the refutation of which I will 
not occupy the time of the reader. One error of 
this critic 1 will, however, briefly mention ; and 
this is, his application of the words “ alterum 
colossicon nudum,” to the statue of an dmagon 
previously mentioned. 
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uncertain; in connection with AMMONIAS, 
made a large figure of an Ape in a sitting 
posture, which was placed in the Capitoline 
Museum. (-Winckelm. Opp. 5, 275. 600. 
7, 248.) This sculptor was the son of a 
person bearing the same name. 


Puu.zus, father of Ruacus the Samian; | 


not expressly mentioned as having been 
himself an artist, but the circumstance, 
that in the period, in which he lived, an 
attention to the arts was commonly here- 
ditary, is sufficient to authorise the intro- 
duction of his name in this place. 

PHILEMO, engraver of some precious 
stones, (Braccz V. 2. nr. 94. 95. Hmm. 
Martin Epist. 2, 128.) 

PHILEUs, architect, age and country un- 
certain; wrote a work on the Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, built in the Ionic style. | 
( Vitruv. VII. Pref. 5. 12.) | 

PHILESIAS, statuary of Eretria, age | 
doubtful, made two brazen figures of Oven, | 
one for the Corcyreans, the other for his | 
fellow-citizens, which were dedicated at. 
Olympia, (Paus. 5. 27. 6.) | 

Puiuiscus I., painter, (Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
“ Pinxit Officinam Pictoris, ignem con- 
flante puero.”’ | 

II. Sculptor of Rhodes, age uncertain, | 
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Athens was captured by Sylla, (Phany 
7. 37. 38, Cic. Orat. 1. 14, Strabo 9. p. 395, 
Valer. Max. 8. 12. 2, Plutarch Sylla 14.) 
His works are thus mentioned by Vitruvius 
VII. Pref. 5. 12. “ Philo scripsit de Adium 
Sacrarum Symmetriis et de Armamentario, 
quod fecerat Pirei in Portu.’’ It is impos- 
sible to define with certainty, the period, 
in which he flourished; but as there are 
extant, two works on Architecture, written 
by one Puito of Byzantium, who lived 
about the middle of the second century 
before Christ, it is a probable conjecture, 
that the constructer of the Athenian work 


| was the same individual. 


PHILOCHARES, painter, mentioned only 
by Pliny (35. 4. 10,) who remarks that one 
of his pictures was placed by Augustus in 
the senate-house, (Curia,) which he had 
consecrated in the guild-hall, ( Comitium, ) 
“« Ejus admiratio fuit, puberem filium seni 
patrem similem esse, salva etatis differen- 
tia; supervolanteaquila draconem complexa. 
Philochares hoc suum opus esse testatus 
est.” There is considerable probability in 
thesupposition of Hemsterhuis,( Anecd.1,14.) 
that he was the brother of A‘schines, 
adverted to by Demosthenes, (Fals. Leg. 
329. ὃ 237. Bekk.) as having painted 


made two statues, one of Apollo, the other ἀλαβαστοϑήκας καὶ τύμπανα. Ulpian, (ad 
of Venus, which were placed in the collec- | Demosth. 386.) contends, that the painter 


tion of Octavia, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

Puito I., statuary, lived in the age of | 
Alexander the Great. This is evident | 
from the circumstance, that he made a 
statue of Hephestio. ( Tatian, Orat. adv. 
Gr. 55. p. 121. Worth.) By Pliny (34.8.19,) 
he is enumerated among those, who made 
figures of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. This artist is undoubtedly 
referred to in a well-known Inscription, 
given by Wheler, (Itiner. 209,) by Spon, 
(Mise. Erud. Antiq. 332,) Chishull, ( Antiq. 
Asiat. 59—64,) Jacobs,( Anthol. Gr. 3,1,192.) | 


Οὔριον ἐκ πρύμνης Tic ὁδηγητῆρα καλείτω 
Ζῆνα, κατὰ προτόνων ἱστίον ἐκπετάσας | 
Hir ἐπὶ Κυανέας δίνας δρόμος, ἔνϑα 
Ποσειδῶν 
Καμπύλον εἱλίσσει κῦμα παρὰ ψαμάϑοις, 
Εἴτε kar Αἰγαίην πόντου πλάκα νόστον 
ἐρευνᾷ, ; 
Νείσϑω, τῷδε βαλὼν Ψαιστὰ παρὰ ἕοάνῳ" 
Ὧδε τὸν εὐάντητον ἀεὶ Yeov ᾿Αντιπάτρου 
παῖς 
Ζτῆσε Φίλων, ἀγαϑῆς σύμβολον εὐπλοίης. 


The statue of Jupiter Οὔριος, here referred 
to, was placed on the confines of Pontus, 
and was preserved uninjured until the age 
of Cicero, who mentions it, though without 


Stating the name of the artist, who made it, | 


(Verr. 4. 58. § 129. 130.) It is noticed at 
considerable length, by Chishull 1. c., Heyne, 
(Antiq. Byz. 51,) Osann, (Comment. Epi- 
graph. in Friedemanni et Seebodii Misc. 1, 2, 
293—304.)see also Levezow, (Jupiter Imper. 
Berol. 1826. p. 14.) 
II. Architect, celebrated for having con- 
structed at Athens, an armament of a 


thousand vessels, which were burnt, when 
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| referred to by Demosthenes, ranked among 


artists of the first eminence; and that the 
expressions of Demosthenes are merely 
rhetorical. If the conjecture of Hemsterhuis 
is admitted, PH1LocHAREs must be regarded 
as an Athenian, and as living in Olymp. 
109. 2, the year in which the Oration περὶ 
Παραπρεσβξέιας was delivered. 

PuHILocLEs, AX\gyptian painter, to whom 
some ascribed the invention of painting in 
outline, attributed by others, to CLEANTHES 
the Corinthian, (Phny 35. 3. 5.) 

Puitomacuus, sculptor, mentioned by 
Suidas (v. Προυσίας) as the maker of a 
beautiful statue of Aisculapius. By some 
philologists, his name has been improperly 
introduced into the works of Plhny: see 
the articles Mydo and Pyromachus. 

Puitosrratus, this name, (C. Fufius 
Philostratus,) occurs on a precious stone, 
exhibiting the figure of a Horse; but it is 
uncertain, whether it designates the en- 
graver, or the possessor, of the gem in 


| question. (See Spilsbury- Gems, nr. 31.) 


PHILOTIMUS, statuary, born in the island 


| AZgina, age uncertain; mentioned only in 
| Paus. 6. 14. 5. and this passage is too 
| ambiguous, to enable us to determine the 


eriod, in which he flourished. Miller, 
(σία. 107,) and Siebehs have rightly 
lefé this point without inquiry. If we 
assume that he was a contemporary of 
PantTias, he must be referred to about 
Olymp. 96. 

PHILOXENUS, painter of Hretria; pupil 
of Nicomacuus, who flourished about 
Olymp. 105, in the reign of Philip. This 
circumstance requires us to place PuiLo- 
XENU3 about Olymp. 113, and to regard 
him as a contemporary of Aretins. His 
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life must, however, have extended to Olymp. 
116, because Pliny asserts, (35. 10. 36,) 
that he made a painting for Cassander, the 
king, who began to reign over Macedonia, 
in Olymp. 116. 2. The only method of 
obviating this conclusion, is to suppose, 
that the word “ regi’’ was introduced by 
Pliny in anticipation. The passage itself 
is as follows :—<‘ Philoxeni tabula nullis 
postferenda, Cassandro regi picta, continuit 
Alexandri Prelium cum Dario. Idem pinxit 
et Lasciviam, in qua tres Sileni comessantur. 
Hic celeritatem preceptoris (Nicomachi) 
secutus, breviores etiamnum quasdam pic- 
turas compendiarias invenit.”’ 

Puireus, architect, left a treatise re- 
specting a “ Mausoleum’ or Regal Funereal 
Monument, erected by himself and Satyrus, 
Olymp. 107. (Amalth. 8, 286. Vitr. VII. 
Pref. s. 12.) 

Puocas, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Raspe, 8001. 

Puocio, engraver on precious stones, 
( Winckelm. Opp. 6, 1, 110.) 

Pua@nrx, statuary, country uncertain, 
pupil of Lysiprus, and must therefore be 
assigned to about Olymp. 120. We learn 
from Pliny 34. 8. 19, that he made a statue 
of Epitherses, a distinguished pugilist, noti- 
ced by Paus. 6. 15. 3. 

PuHRADMO, statuary of Argos, generally | 
referred to Olymp. 87. ‘This date rests 
chiefly on Pliny 34. 8. 19,—a passage in 
which different artists, who flourished in | 
that Olympiad, are enumerated. It is, 
however, remarkable that the name of this | 
artist, and that of Potyc.itus, are in this 
passage, wanting in all my MSS., excepting | 
Reg. III. which exhibits ‘ Phrammo;” | 
but though this circumstance may suggest 
the inference, that the name of PHrapMO 
has been here interpolated, we shall dis- 
cover, on minute inquiry, sufficient reason 
to adopt an opposite opinion. Pliny almost | 
immediately subjoins the words, “ Ex his 
Polyclitus discipulos habuit,’’ an expres- 
sion which shews that he had previously 
mentioned PoLycuitus; and as there is no | 
other passage, than that under inquiry, to 
which reference could be made, it is evident 
that the name of Potycuirus, (and by con- 
sequence, that of PHRrRapDMo immediately 
connected with it,) has been omitted 
through the negligence of transcribers. 
The date above assigned to this artist, is con- 
firmed by Columella, who in 10. 30. associates 
him with Potycrirus and AGELADAS.®— | 
That PurapMo was an Argive, is expressly | 
asserted by Paus. 6. 8. 1.—Only three of | 
his productions are mentioned by ancient 
authors:—The first a statue of Amertas, a 
victor at the Olympic Games, (aus. 6. 8. 1.) 
the second, a figureof an Amazon, (Pliny1|.c.)° 
the third, a group of twelve Cows dedicated 
to Minerva, and mentioned in the subjoined 
Epigram of Theodoridas, first edited by 
Luc. Holstein, ad Steph. B. v. “Irwr, 
(Anthol. Palat. 9. 743.) 


8. I may here incidentally mention, that Meyer 
has deduced from this passage of Columella, some 
‘singular conclusions, (Hist. Art. 1, 82.) 
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Θέσσαλαι αἱ βόες aide’ παρὰ προϑύροισε 
δ᾽ ᾿Αϑανᾶς — 
᾿Εστᾶσιν καλὸν δῶρον ᾿Ιτωνιάδος. 
Πᾶσαι χάλκειαι δυοκαίδεκα, Φράδμονος 
ἔργον, 
Καὶ πᾶσαι γυμνῶν σκῦλον ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ιλλυρίων. 


PHRYGILLUS, engraver of ἃ precious 
stone, described by Winckelm. Opp. 5, 256. 
See also Lessing, Epist. Antig. 1, 145. 
(Berol. 1778.) 

PHRYLLUS, painter, country uncertain, 
Pliny (35. 10. 36,) associates him with 
ActLaopno II., Crpuisoporus, and Eve- 
Nor, the father of Parruasius. as flou- 
rishing together in Olymp. 90., and remarks 
of all these artists, that they were distin- 
guished in their profession, but not so 
eminent as to deserve an elaborate notice. 

Puryno, statuary, country uncertain, 
flourished about Olymp. 93,—a fact evident 
from his being a pupil of Potyc.rrus, 
(34. 8. 19.)—The correct reading of the 
passage just alluded to, is given by Thiersch, 
Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 80, and has the 
sanction of Reg. I. 

PuyYLomacuus, statuary or sculptor, age 
and country uncertain, known only from 
the following Epigram of Apollonidas, 
(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 698.) 


Ανϑετ᾽ ᾿Αναξαγόρης pe τὸν οὐκ ἐπὶ 
ποσσὶ ἹΠρίηπον; 
Ἔν χϑονὶ δ᾽ ἀμφοτέρῳ γούνατι κε- 
κλιμένον 
Τεῦξε δὲ Φυλόμαχος" χαρίτων δὲ μοι 
ἀγχόϑι καλὴν 
᾿Αϑρήσας, δίζευ μηκέτι πῶς ἔπεσον. 


Instead οἵ Φυλόμαχος, there was anciently 
given ®upduayoc: see Diodor. Excerpt. 
31. p. 588. 

Picror, ‘cognomen’ of a Roman painter, 
usually known by the entire name Fazius 
Picror, Pliny (35. 4. 7.) “Apud Romanos 
honos mature huic arti (picture) contigit. 
Siquidem cognomina ex ea Pictorum tra- 
xerunt Fabii clarissime gentis; princepsque 
ejus, cognominis ipse, edem Salutis pinxit 
anno urbis condite CCCCL. que pictura 
duravit ad nostram memoriam, zede Claudii 
principatu exusta.” It must be evident 
from this passage, that Winck. ( Opp. 5, 300, ) 
has committed a great error in asserting, 
that the artist under notice was sent after 
the battle of Cannez to the Oracle at Delphi, 


_a statement true rather of his grandson. 


This explanation has been already given by 
G. I. Vossius, (Hist. Lat. 1. 3,)and Harduin, 
in his Notes on the above passage of Pliny. 

PicMo, engraver of a precious stone, in 
the Florentine Museum, (Clarac Descr.- 


_ des Antiq. du Musée Royal p. 421.) 


Pinus, Roman painter, usually styled 
CornELIvS Pinus, flourished under V espa- 
sian, and in connection with Arrius Priscus, 
embellished the temples of Honor and 
Virtue, rebuilt by this emperor, (Pliny 
35. 10. 37.) 


9 In the clause in question, all MSS. support the 
reading ‘‘Phradmon,” to the entire exclusion 
of ““ Phragmon,” which has place in the old Edd. 
of Pliny. 
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Pistas, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, made a statue of Apollo, placed in the 
Metroum at Athens, Paus. 1. 3. 4. See 
also Thiersch, Epoch. 11. Adnot. 32. 

Piso, statuary, born at Calaurea, opposite 
Troezene; pupil of Amruio, and flourished 
about Olymp. 94. This is evident not 
only from Paus. 6. 3.2, (see the articles 
Amphio, Critias, and Democritus,) but like- 
wise from another passage of this writer,— 
10. 9. 2,—in which mention is made of a 
statue of Abas, a prophet, who foretold the 
result of the Battle of ASgospotamos to 
Lysander, executed by the artist before us. 
The Battle of A.gospotamos took place in 
Olymp. 93. 4.—The statue just alluded to, 
formed a part of the large present dedicated 
by the Lacedemonians, in acknowledgment 
of their victory. 

PisTo, statuary, country uncertain, appears 
to have flourished about Olymp. 126. Pliny 
observes respecting him, (34. 8. 19,) “Im- 
posuit Tisicratis Bige mulierem, idemque 
fecit Martem et Mercurium, qui sunt in 
Concordiz templo Rome.” It is evident 
from this passage, that he could not have 
flourished previously to the above date. 
See the article Tisicrates. 

Pxiavutius, Roman engraver, age uacer- 
tain. His name is found on a vase engraved 
by him :—“ Novios. Plautios. Med. Romai. 
Feeid.” (Winckelm. Opp. 5, 290.) 

PLisT&NETUS, Athenian painter, brother 
to the celebrated Purpias, (Plut. de Glor. 
Athen. 7, 363. R.) 

Procamus, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, (Monitfaucon Antiq. Expliq. 2, 11.) 

PoLemMo, painter of Alexandria, men- 
tioned by Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as an artist of 
considerable talent and reputation; the 
period, in which he flourished, is uncertain. 

Potts, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) among those, who made accu- 
rate figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

PoLLio, engraver on precious stones, 
mentioned by Bracci, Pref. ad Comment. 2,6. 

Pot.is, architect, wrote a treatise on the 
Rules of Symmetry,( Vitruv. V 11. Pref. 5.14.) 

PoLycHARMuUs, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain. Pliny mentions as his works, 
according to the reading generally given, 
«¢ Venerem lavantem sese, Dedalum stantem,”’ 
(36. 5. 4.) This reading is, however, far 
from being satisfactory; for it is by no 
means probable, that the artist would have 
represented Dapatus in an erect attitude. 
To remedy it, we must have recourse to 
the sole authority of Reg. I., (for all the 
other Parisian MSS. agree with the re- 
ceived text,) which exhibits, “ Venerem 
lavantem sese de dalsa stantem.” At first 
view, these words present no meaning what- 
ever, but they may lead us to the following 
conjectural reading, —‘“ Venerem lavantem 
se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus 
(fecit.”)) In order to perceive clearly the 
force of these words, and the distinction 
made between Venus represented as washing 
herself, and Venus in an erect attitude, we 
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have only to recall to mind several statues 
of this goddess having the first of these 
forms; and we may appropriately cite the 
remarks of the learned Visconti, in his List 
of the Works of ancient Art preserved in the 
Museum of the King of France,—remarks 
offered in illustration of a statue of Venus 
of this kind, numbered 344 in the Catalogue 
just adverted to, but 698 in that of Clarac: 
“ Polycharme, sculpteur Grec, est connu 
pour avoir fait une Venus au bain. On la 
voyait ἃ Rome du temps de Pline. La 
conformité du sujet traité dans cette figure 
pourrait faire conjecturer que c’est une 
répétition antique de cet original.” I remem- 
ber, likewise, to have seen another statue of 
Venus washing herself, made of Parian mar- 
ble, below the human stature, in the house 
of Schweigheuser the Y ounger, at Strasburg ; 
and I trust, that this distinguished literary 
character, whose kindness I have often 
experienced, will no longer delay to favor 
those interested in the arts, with a descrip- 
tion of this statue, and a very handsome bra- 
zen one of Mercury, now in his possession. 

Potyctes I., II.; two statuaries of this 
name are mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) the 
elder as living in Olymp. 102, the younger 
in Olymp. 155. It is impossible to deter- 
mine with absolute certainty, to which of 
them we should apply the words of Paus. 
6. 4. 8. :---τΠλάστης δὲ ἄλλος τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν 
Πολυκλῆς, Σταδιέως μαϑητὴς ᾿Αϑηναίου, 
πεποίηκε παῖδα ᾿Εφέσιον παγκρατιαστὴν, 
᾿Αμύνταν “EdXXavixov. I have, however, 
proposedaconjecturein Amalth. 3, 289—293, 
(to which article I would call the attenton 
of the reader, ) that the word Atheneus, oc- 
curring in Pliny, after the second Potyctes, 
has been erroneously introduced as the 
name of an artist,—that the author, from 
whom Pliny derived his information, em- 
ployed it in the sense of an Athenian, and 
designed to distinguish by this epithet, the 
younger PotycuEs from the elder. If this 
hypothesis is tenable, it will follow, that 
the words of Paus. should be referred to 
the younger of the two. The works, which 
have come down to us with the name of 
PoLycLes, are an elegant brazen figure of 
Hermaphroditus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19,)—a statue 
of Amyntas, (Paus. ἰ. c.)—a marble statue 
of Juno, in the collection of Octavia at 
Rome, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.)—and some brazen 
figures of Muses, mentioned by Varro ap 
Nonium Ducere, if indeed we may receive 
the conjecture of Lipsius, v. (see Osann in 
Amalth. 1, 348.) To which of the artists 
before us, these productions should be 
ascribed, is uncertain; it 15 equally doubt- 
ful, to which of them Pausanias refers, 
when he mentions the sons of Potycuzs, 
(6, 12, 3. 10, 34, 4.) 

III. Painter of Adramyttium, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, 111. Pref. 5. 2, as one of 
those, “ quos neque industria, neque artis 
studium, neque solertia defecit, sed aut rei 
familiaris exiguitas, aut imbecillitas fortune, 
seu in ambitione certationis contrariorum 
superatio obstitit eorum dignitati.” 

Potycuitus. Considerable difficulties 
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of the first rank, among whom the elder | γέγραπται. Πάσας γὰρ ἐκδιδάξας ἡμᾶς 


Potyciitus must evidently be placed, do 
not appear to have attended to statues of 
this kind. 

Potycuitus II. made a figure of Hecate 
placed at Argos, (2. 22. 8.) the Amyclean 
Venus already noticed;—and a statue of 
Alcibiades, which Dio Chrys. ( Orat. 37. 
T. 2. p. 122. Reiske) asserts, that he him- 
self saw, with the hands cut off. 

To revert again to the elder Po.yciitvus, 
we may mention, that he used in many of 
his works, the brass of A%gina, (Pliny 
94. 2. 5.) and that he made likewise, some 
works of marble, as the statue of Jupiter 
Milichius placed at Argos, (Paus. 2. 20. 1.) 
and statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, 
fixed in the vicinity of this city. 

This artist obtained, however, his highest 
glory, from a statue made of ivory and gold, 
and dedicated in the Hereum, by the citi- 
zens of Argos and Mycene. The estima- 
tion, in which this work was held, is 
evident from Strabo VIII. p. 551. Ἔν ᾧ 
(Ἡραίῳ) τὰ Πολυκλείτου ξόανα, τῇ μὲν 


τέχνῃ κάλλιστα τῶν πάντων, πολυτελείᾳ, 
δὲ καί μεγέϑει τῶν Φειδίου λειπόμενα. The | 


production itself is described in Paus. 
2. 17. 4,—a passage admirably illustrated 
by Béttiger, (Andeut. 122.) who has col- 
lected several passages from other writers, 
which relate to it. Seein particular Append. 
Anth. Palat. 2, 691, Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 14. 
1:1. pe 260). 4R. 

Like other statuaries of the same age, 
Potycuirus I. was distinguished as an 
architect, and erected a theatre with a dome, 
at Epidaurus, on a piece of ground conse- 
crated to ZMsculapius. This building Paus. 


ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ συγγράμματι τὰς συμμετρίας 
τοῦ σώματος ὁ Πολύκλειτος ἔργῳ τὸν 
λόγον ἐβεβαίωσε, δημιουργήσας ἀνδριάντα 
κατὰ τὰ τοῦ λόγου προστάγματα, καὶ 
καλέσας δὴ καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν ἀνδριάντα, κα- 
ϑάπερ καὶ τὸ σύγγραμμα, Κανόνα. ; 

His pupils were Prricitirus and Ca- 
NACHUS already noticed, AsopopoRus, 
ALEXIS, ARISTIDES, PHRYNO, Dino, ATHE- 
Noporus [., and DemeEas II. (Pliny 
34. 8. 19.) 

It remains only to notice some passages 
of ancient writers, which seem to involve 
us in difficulty, respecting the artist before 
us. The first of these is an Epigram in 
Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 633, which thus 


| commences, 


Χείρ pe Πολυκλείτου Θασίου κάμεν᾽ εἰμὶ 
δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος 
Ss λ A Ὁ a a > ’ 
Σαλμωνεὺς, βρονταῖς ὃς Διὸς ἀντεμάνην. 


Now as we have no mention, in any other 
passage, of PoLyc.iirusasa Thasian, Brunck 
proposes to substitute Πολυγνώτου, and 
this emendation might be received as satis- 
factory, had not Heyne remarked, (Prise. 
Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 93,) that the 
words χεὶρ κάμεν are inapplicable to PoLy- 
GNOTUS as a painter. ‘Thus Heyne con- 
cludes, that either the poet mistook the 


| country of the artist, or that there was a 


sculptor Potycurrus, belonging to Thasns; 


' and to this last opinion, Thiersch l. c. accedes, 


though he blends with it several particulars, 
_which cannot be admitted. Perhaps, how- 


(2. 27. 5,) pronounces to be superior, in | 


respect of symmetry and elegance, to every 
other theatre, not excepting even those at 
Rome. 

All ancient writers bestow the highest 
praises on Potyciitus I. Cicero ( Brut. 18.) 
pronounces his works absolutely perfect. 
Quintilian (12. 10,) mentions his diligence, 
and the gracefulness of his productions, 
but intimates that they were deficient in 
majestic dignity. Dionysius Hal. (deIsocr. 95. 
Sylb.) says of his works, conjointly with 
those of Purpias, that they were esteemed 
κατὰ τὸ σεμνὸν καὶ μεγαλότεχνον καὶ 
ἀξιωματικόν. The breasts of his statues 
are particularly commended by Auct. ad 
Herennium, 4, 6.; and in other writers, we 
find several narratives illustrative of his 
skill, and his accurate judgment of the arts. 
See Plut. Symp. 2. 3, Athan V. H. 14. 8.16. 
He wrote also a treatise on the Symmetry 
of the Members of the Human Body, respect- 
ing which Galenus ((περὶ τῶν Kad’ Ἵππο- 
κράτην καὶ Πλάτωνα, 4. 3. T. 5. p. 449. 
Kiihn.) observes, Td δὲ κάλλος οὐκ ἐν τῇ 
τῶν στοιχείων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ τῶν μορίων συμ- 
μετρίᾳ συνίστασϑαι νομίζει (Χρύσιππος,) 
δακτύλου πρὸς δάκτυλον δηλονότι, καὶ 
συμπάντων αὐτῶν πρός τε μετακάρπιον 
καὶ καρπὸν; καὶ τούτων πρὸς πῆχυν, καὶ 
πήχεως πρὸς βραχίονα, καὶ πάντων πρὸς 
πάντα, καϑάπερ ἐν τῷ ἸΤολυκλείτου Κανόνι 
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tion also to statuary. 


ever, the reading Πολυγνώτου may be 


adopted, and on the authority of Pliny 
34. 8. 19, we may conclude, that Po.y- 
GNorTuSs the celebrated painter, gave atten- 
The want of the 


_evidence of MSS., however, prevents us 


from coming to any fixed decision as to 
this passage of the Anthologia. There is a 
second Epigram, found in Append. Anthol. 
Palat. 2, 671, in which a picture of Polyxena 
is referred to PoLycLitus :— 


“Ade Πολυκλείτοιο Πολυξένα, οὐδὲ τις ἄλλα 
Χεὶρ ἔϑιγεν τούτου δαιμονίου πίνακος. 
Ἥρας ἔργον ἀδελφόν: ἰδ’ ὡς πέπλοιο 

ῥαγέντος 
Τὰν αἰδῶ γυμνὰν σώφρονι κρύπτε πέπλῳ. 
Λίσσεται ἃ τλάμων ψυχᾶς ὕπερ" ἐν βλε- 
φάροις δὲ 
Παρϑενικᾶς ὁ Φρυγῶν κεῖται ὅλος πό- 


λεμος; 


But as we have no sufficient authority for 
supposing that Poryc.itus cultivated the 
art of painting, (for no one, I presume, 
will attach any importance to Tzeizes 
Chil. 8. 191,) it is most probable, that the 
author of this Epigram fell into error. 

111. Artist, who made a Lamp, either 
for one of the kings of Persia, or for 
Perseus king of Macedonia, which was 
esteemed a very handsome production, 
Moschio ap Athen. V. p. 206. Πολύκλειτος 
ϑαυμάζεται ἐπὶ τῷ λυχνίῳ τῷ κατασκευ- 
ασϑέντι τῷ Πέρσῃ. To this individual, 
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we may, I conceive, properly refer the 
words of Martial Epigr. 8. 51. :— 


*¢ Quis labor in phiala? docti Myos, anne 
Myronis? 
Mentoris hee manus est, an Polyclete 
tua?” 


IV. Engraver on precious stones, noti- 
eed by Bracci, tab. 96.— Stosch (de Gemm.76, ) 
contends, that the engraver of the Gems 
mentioned by Pracci, was the celebrated 
statuary; but a different opinion is satis- 
factorily established by Lewezow iiber den 
Raub des Pallad. 31. 

POLYCRATES, statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) 
among those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacrt- 
icing. See also the article Polycritus in 
the Appendix. 

PoLyDEcTEs, sculptor, lived in the first 
eentury after Christ; in connection with 
other artists, embellished the palaces of the 
Cesars, with very approved figures, (Phny 
36. 5. 4.) : 

Potyporvus I., artist, associated with 
Po.LycraTEs in the decoration of the pala- 
ces of the Cesars, (36. 5. 4.) 

IJ. Artist, adverted to in the article 
Agesander, see also Thiersch, Epoch. Art. 
Gr. III. Adnot. 109. 

Potyeuctus, sculptor, country uncer- 
tain, flourished in the age of Demosthenes. 
Pseudo-Piut. Vit. X. Orat. 847=4, 266. W., 
Αἰτήσας τε γραμματεῖον (Δημοσϑένης,) 
ἔγραψεν τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦ εἰκόνος αὐτοῦ ἐλεγεῖον 
ἐπιγεγραμμένον ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων ὕστε- 
ρον. Κεῖται δὲ εἰκὼν πλησίον τοῦ πε- 
ρισχοινίσματος καὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τῶν δώδεκα 
SeGv, ὑπὸ ἸΤολυεύκτου πεποιημένη. 

PoLyenotus, one of the most distin- 
guished painters of antiquity, whose country 
and kindred are thus clearly stated by 
Harpocratio, sub voce:—Avkotpyoc ἐν τῷ 
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περὶ τῆς Ἱερείας περὶ ἸΤολυ γνώτου τοῦ 
Ζωγράφου, Θασίου μὲν τὸ γένος, υἱοῦ δὲ 
καὶ μαϑητοῦ ᾿Αγλαοφῶντός," τυχόντος δὲ 
τῆς ᾿Αϑηναίων πολιτείας, ἤτοι ἐπεὶ τὴν 
ΠΠοικίλην στοὰν ἀνέγραψε προῖκα, ἢ ὡς 
ἕτεροι, τὰς ἐν τῷ" Θησαυρῷ καὶ τῷ ᾿Ανακείῳ 
γραφάς. The substance of this passage 
has been copied by Suidas and Photius, 
(Junius Catal. 172,) and it sufficiently 
explains how it is that Theophrastus ap. 
Plin. 7, 56. styles Potyenotus an Athenian, 
while it is universally admitted by ancient 
writers, that he was a native of Thasos. 
In respect to the age, in which he flou- 
rished, Pliny observes, that he lived before 
Olymp. 90,—a remark which cannot cer- 
tainly be understood to imply, that he was 
engaged in his profession in this very 
Olympiad. Some excellent philologists of 
Weimar, ( Weimarscne Kunstfreunde,) have 
conjectured, in the Literary Journal of 
Jena, 1805. V. 3. p. 34, that he flourished 
about Olymp. 80.; but in endeavouring to 
establish this opinion, they appear to me 
to have laid too great stress on what they 
conceive to be the peculiar style of his 
productions,—a subject on which our in- 
formation is far too vague and limited, to 
enable us to form any certain decision. 
Other reasons, however, may be urged in 
support of the opinion in question; some 
of which have been already adverted to in 
the article Aglaopho, and others shall be 
here adduced. In determining the age of 
POLYGNOTUS, it is obviously of importance 
to attend to that of Cimo and his sister 
Elpinice, between whom and the artist in 
question, there subsisted an intimacy. Now 
at the death of Miltiades, B. C. 489, Cimo 
was quite a youth, (Plut. Cim. 4. μειράκιον 
παντάπασιν) so that we may consistently 
assume that he was born about B. C. 506. 
On this supposition, the events of the 
life of Cimo may be chronologically arranged 
as follows :— 


Thasos is brought under the power of Athens, (Clinton, 


Soon after this, Cimo is accused and 


| acquitted ; and_ while the accusation is pending, Pericles, 
solicited by Elpinice in behalf of her brother, replies to her, 
Toate ei, ὦ ᾿Ελπινίκμ, ὡς τηλικαῦτα διαπράτ- 


Olymp. B.C. 
68. 3. 506. Cimo is born. 
72. 4. 489. Miltiades dies. 
79. 2. 463. 
| Fast. Hellen. 38.) 
TECS aL πράηματα. 
79.4. | 461. | Cimois banished from Athens. 
81.1. | 456. Cimo is recalled from exile. 
82. 4. 449. Cimo dies, at the age of 57 years. 


If then, we suppose Elpinice to have been 
two years younger than Cimo, she must 
have been rather more than 40 years old, 
when Pericles addressed to her the very 
rude reply given above. I need not here 
stay to inquire into the cause of that want 
of courtesy, which Pericles on this occasion 
exhibited; but it is evident, that his feel- 


* See the articles 4glaopho and Aristopho, and 
compare Simonides ap. Paxs. 10, 27. 
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| ings towards Elpinice, were not those of 
all persons, for Potycnotus became deeply 
enamoured of her, and in the decoration of 
the Pecile, took her as the model of his 
picture of Laodice. As PoLtyenorus was 
born at Thasos, and was there instructed 
by his father AGLAOPHO, it seems neces- 
sary to inquire, at what period he removed 
to Athens; and no time can be fixed on 


with greater probability, than that in which 
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Cimo returned to Athens, after bringing 
Thasos under the dominion of his country- 
men, { Odofr. Miiller Nunt. Liter. Gotting. 
1824. scid. 115.) It is a very consistent 
supposition, that PoLyGNoTus accompanied 
Cimo on his return, and thus became inti- 
mate with him and Elpinice; and there 
existed a powerful reason for Cimo to 
solicit tbe artist to remove with him to 
Athens,—that he might have his assistance 
in embellishing with pictures, those public 
buildings, which he had either begun to 
erect, or had in contemplation. Among 
the most important of these buildings, was 
the ‘Temple of 'Theseus still existing, reared 
on the ashes of the ancient hero, which 
were brought by Cimo from Seyros. This 
last circumstance took place in the archon- 
ship of Aphepsio, Olymp, 77. 4, B.C. 469, 
(Plut. Cim. 8, compared with Thes. 35, 
Clinton Fast. Hellen. 235,) and it is highly 
probable, that in the following year the 
Temple itself was commenced.! All these 
particulars concur to support the opinion, 
that Potyenotus flourished chiefly about 
Olymp. 80,—a decision confirmed by other 
arguments adduced in the article Aglaopho. 
We may add, that as PoLyenortus adorned 
with his paintings, the Peecile, which was 
improved by Cimo, (Plut. Cim. 13,) it is 
evident that he must have been engaged in 
his profession at Athens, before Olymp. 82, 
at the close of which Cimo died. In 
regard to the pictures of this artist and 
others, exhibited in the age of Paus. 
(1. 22. 6,) in the room leading to the Pro- 
pylea, we must not too hastily embrace the 
conclusion, which they have been consi- 
dered to warrant,—that PoLycnNotus was 
still living in Olymp. 86,—though the 
admission of this would by no means over- 
throw the decisions we have endeavoured 
to establish. (Bodttiger Archeol. Pict. 290.) 
The words of Paus. are too obscure to 
admit of any certain interpretation; and 
the productions in question were in all 
probability collected from various places, 
and that not at the same period,—a remark 
which certainly holds in relation to the 
portrait of Alcibiades. 

The most important passage respecting 
Potyenotus, which ancient literature pre- 
sents, is Pliny 35. 9. 35.:—‘* Primus muli- 
eres lucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris 
versicoloribus operuit, plurimumque pic- 
ture primus contulit. Siquidem instituit 
os adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultum ab 
antiquo rigore variare. Hujus est tabula 
in porticu Pompeii, que ante Curiam ejus 
fuerat; in qua dubitabatur, ascendentem 
cum clypeo pinxerit, an descendentem. Hic 
Delphis edem pinxit: hic et Athenis por- 
ticum, que Pecile vocatur, gratuito, cum 
partem ejus Micon mercede pingeret: unde 
major huic auctoritas: Siquidem Amphic- 


1 This fact seems to confirm the excellent emen- 
dation proposed by Reinesius of ἃ passage of 
Suidas, or rather of Harpocratio, from whom 
Suidas derived his information. (See the com- 
mencement of this article, and Micol.) HReinesius 
proposes to alter the expression, ἐν τῷ Θησαυρῷ, 
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tyones, quod est publicum Greciz coneci- 
lium, hospitia ei gratuita decrevere.” Ὁ 

This artist and Mico were the first who 
used in painting, the kind of ochre termed 
Athenian ‘ sil,’ (Pliny 33. 12. 56.) Poty- 
GNotus likewise, made a kind of ink from 
the husks of grapes, styled ‘ tryginon,’ 
(35. 6. 25;) and he left behind him some 
paintings in enamel, (35. 11. 36.) Cicero 
(Brut. 18,) mentions him among those, 
who executed pictures with only four 
colors; and Quintilian, (12. 10.) observes, 
that his productions were very highly 
esteemed even in later periods. By Aristotle 
(Polit. 8. 5. p. 267. Gottl., coll. Poet. 6. 15,) 
he is designated γραφεὺς ἠϑικὸς," and this 
writer, (Poét. 2. 2,) contrasts the three 
artists, Potycnotus, Pauso, and Drony- 
5105, in that the paintings of the first were 
more favorable than nature, those of the 
second more unfavorable, and those of the 
last formed exact representations. 

Having thus inquired into the history 
and peculiar merits, of PoLycNotus, as far 
as the statements of ancient authors throw 
light on these subjects, I now pass forward 
to his productions. And here I would 
notice the consummate ability displayed by 
Bottiger, in his remarks on them, (Areheol. 
Pict. 1, 274.—369.) were not so eminent a 
character above my praise. Sincerely do I 
wish that this veteran in literature may 
have leisure to finish the second part of 
his work, to the execution of which he only 
is equal. 

1. Potyenorus embellished the temple 
at Delphi, (Pliny 1. c.) The pictures 
which were placed here, are noticed by 
Paus. 10. 25—31. The right side was 
adorned with paintings representing the 
return of the Greeks from Troy, and the 
slaughter, which took place in the Trojan 
citadel; and on the left side, there was a 
picture illustrative of the descent of Ulysses 
into the infernal regions. In adverting to 
the last production, Lucian (Imag. 7. 'T. 2. 
p- 465,) particularly mentions ὀφρύων τὸ 
ἐπιπρεπὲς καὶ παρειῶν TO ἐνερευϑὲο---καὶ 
ἐσθῆτα δὲ---ἐς τὸ λεπτότατον ἐξειργασμέ- 
νην, ὡς συνεστάλπθαι μὲν ὕσα χρὴ; διηνε- 
μῶσϑαι δὲ τὰ πολλά. 

2. He adorned also, the Athenian Por- 
tico termed Peecile. ‘ Pinxit Athenis 
porticum, que Pecile vocatur,” Pliny 1. c. 
The decoration of this building was on the 
part of Potycnorvs, gratuitous. See Plut. 
Cim. 4, Harpocr. 1. ¢., Bottiger Archeol. 
Pict. 1,271. A picture placed here, repre- 
senting the destruction of Troy, is briefly 
described by Paus. 1. 15. 3, though without 
a mention of the artist, who made it. 
Respecting the picture of a dog in this 
portico, executec by Mico or PoLyenotvs, 
see the article Mico. Some of the paint- 
ings of the Peecile were removed by 


an expression, which Béttiger (Archeol. Pict. 
1, 270.) endeavours to explain, in an acute, but 
unsatisfactory manner,—to ἐν τῷ Θησέως ἱερῷ, 
and he grounds this alteration on a comparison of 
Suidas, with Paus. 1.17. 2. 

2 See Bottiger Archeel. Pict. 1, 266. 
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some Roman proconsul, according to Syne- 
stus Epist. 135. 

3. Potyenotus decorated with some 
pictures, the room at the entrance of the 
Propylea at Athens. These pictures are 
mentioned only in Paus. 1. 22. 6,—a pas- 
sage so obscure, that its meaning cannot be 
ascertained with precision. To me it 
appears, that PoLycnotus painted only 
Polyxena about to be immolated on the Tomb 
of Achilles,—the Destruction of Scyros,— 
and the Interview of Ulysses with Nausicaa. 

4. A painting of this artist was placed 
in the Anacium, or temple of Castor and 
Pollux at Athens, (see different passages 
relating to this building, in Hemsterh. Anecd. 
1, 226.) The picture in question repre- 
sented the marriage of the above heroes 
with the daughters of Leucippus, (Paus. 
1.18. 1, Bottiger Archeol. Pict. 1,291—295.) 

5. In all probability, PoLtycnotus em- 
bellished the temple of Theseus at Athens, 
affording assistance in this work to Mico, 
who is known to have been engaged in it, 
(#517. 2.) 

6. In the temple of Minerva Area at 
Platea, there were some pictures executed 
by this artist and OnatTas.—PoLyGnotus 
painted Ulysses having just completed the 
destruction of the suitors. In the embel- 
lishment of this edifice, the three most 
eminent artists of that age were associated, 
Purp1as, who made the statue of Minerva, 
and PoLyGnotus and OnatTas, who contri- 
buted their paintings. Purp1as, who already 
practised statuary in Olymp. 78, when 
PoLyenotus removed to Greece, probably 
laid’ the foundation of his future greatness, 
in making this statue of Minerva. This 
consideration removes the difficulties of 
Bottiger, (Archeol. Pict. 365.) 

7. The artist under notice adorned with 
his pictures, some public walls at Thespie. 
« Parietes Thespiis a Polygnoto picti 
postea a Pausia reficiebantur,”’ (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) It is afterwards observed by 
Pliny, that the productions of Pavustas 
appeared inferior to those of Potyenotus, 
because PotycNnotus, according to his 
usual plan, used the pencil in these pic- 
tures, and Paustas painted in the same 
style, though he had been accustomed 
chiefly to painting in enamel. Boéttiger, 
Ἰ. c. 368. inconsistently infers from this 
remark, that PoLyGNoTvus never painted in 
enamel,—an opinion which this passage 
does not warrant, and which is directly 
opposed to the statement of Pliny 35.11.39. 
Pliny asserts likewise, (34. 8. 18,) that 
POLYGNOTUS gave attention to statuary. 

Po.tyivvs, painter and dithyrambic poet, 
flourished in Olymp. 94. 3. Diod. S. 
14. 46. See also Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 2, 135, 
Herm. ad Aristot. Poét. 155. 

PoLysTRATUS, statuary of Ambracia, 
made a figure of Phalaris, (Tatian, Orat. 
adv. Grec. 54. p. 118. Worth.) 

Portnus, see Antistates. 

Posrpontus, Ephesian engraver and sta- 
tuary, lived about the age of Pompey the 
Great, contemporary of Pasiteles, (Pliny 
33. 12. 55, 34. 8. 19.) 
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Posts, Roman modeller, or maker of 
plaster-casts, lived in the first age before 
the birth of Christ, Pliny 35. 11. 45. 
*“ M. Varro tradit sibi cognitum Rome 
Posim nomine, a quo facta poma et uvas, 
ut ea non posses aspecta discernere a 
veris.” In this passage, I have followed 
chiefly the text of Gronovius, whose deci- 
sions, Harduin, as usual, wishes to claim 
for himself. 

Potuzus, see Antiphilus II. 

Praxtas, Athenian sculptor, instructed 
by Catamis, undertook the marble-decora- 
tions of the roof of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, but was prevented from com- 
pleting them by a premature death, (Paus. 
10. 19. 3.) flourished a little before 
Olymp. 90. 

PRAXITELES I., statuary, and sculptor of 
the greatest eminence, flourished together 
with EvupHranor in Olymp. 104. This 
is expressly asserted by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
and is confirmed by the following remark 
of Paus. 8. 9. 1. Πραξιτέλης δὲ Ta ayad- 
ματα εἰργάσατο τρίτῃ ᾿Αλκαμένην ὕστερον 
γενεᾷ, (see Alcamenes.) Vitruvius, VII. 
Pref. s. 13, mentions PRAXITELES as 
having assisted in the construction of the 
Mausoleum; and from this statement we 
must infer that he was living in Olymp. 107. 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) The city in which he was 
born, is uncertain. Cedrenus, (Annal. 265.) 
notices him as one of Cnidus; but this is 
evidently a mistake, arising perhaps from 
the previous mention of the statue of 
Venus at Cnidus. Meyer, (ad Winck. Opp. 
6, 2, 162., Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 101.) contends 
that he was a native of Andros, and 
adduces, in confirmation of this opinion, an 
Epigram of Damagetas in Anthol. Palat. 
7. 355. But no one, who peruses this 
Epigram, free from the influence of pre- 
ceived opinion, can view it as establishing 
this conclusion :— 

Τὴν ἱλαρὰν φωνὴν καὶ τίμιον, ὦ παριόντες, 

Τῷ χρηστῷ χαίρειν εἴπατε ἹΤραξιτέλει" 
Ἣν 0 w vip Μουσῶν ἱκανὴ μερὶς, ἠδὲ 

Tap οἴνῳ 

Κρήγυος" ὦ χαίροις Ανδριε ἹΤραξίτελες. 
The writer of these lines speaks indeed of 
some Praxiteles of Andros; but the name 
Praxiteles was exceedingly common among 
theGreeks. Our attention must be directed, 
then, to other sources of information as to 
the country of the artist under notice; and 
there is a passage of Propertius, the true 
reading of which has formed a subject of 
much critical inquiry, which may throw 
some light on the subject. The verse 
in question, (3. 7. 16,) is thus given by 
Burmann, 

« Praxitelem Parius vindicat urbe lapis.” 


This reading, however, is properly discarded 
by Lachmann. Every good MS. exhibits 
“ propria;” and this has led Brouckhusius 
and Lachmann to read “ paria,” though it 
would be difficult to explam how “ paria”’ 
should be universally corrupted to “propria.” 
For my own part, I prefer the reacing of 
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MSS.; and I would explain the word 
“lapis” as designating alone the Parian 
marble, and the phrase “ propria urbe,” as 
pointing out the capital of the island. of 
Paros. Thus read and explained, the verse 
implies, that PRaXITELES was a native of 
Paros, and that by his skill in the arts, he 
obtained there the greatest influence. 

There are two passages of Pliny, relating 
to this artist, which I will adduce, reetify- 
ing the text according to the evidence of 
MSS., and illustrating the statements, 
which they contain. The former is 34. 8. 19, 
in which PRAXITELES is noticed as a 
statuary : — 

“ς Praxiteles marmore felicior, ideo et 
elarior fuit. Fecit tamen ex ere pulcher- 
rima opera: Proserpine Raptum, item 
Catagusam :* et Liberum Patrem et Ebrie- 
tatem nobilemque una Satyrum,* quem 
Greci Periboéton® cognominant. Signa 
etiam, que ante Felicitatis «dem fuere, 
Veneremque, que cum ipsa ede ineendio 
cremata est Claudii principatu, marmorez 
illi suze per terras inclyte parem. Item 
Stephusam, Spilumenen,® Ginophorum, Har- 
modium et Aristogitonem Tyrannicidas, quos 
a Xerxe Persarum rege captos victa Perside 
Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander.’ 
Fecit et Puberem Apollinem subrepenti 
Lacerte cominus Sagitta insidiantem, quem 


3 The import of the word “ Catagusam” has 
been mistaken by Harduin ad loc., and Meyer 
Hist. Art. 2,112, who apply it to Ceres leading 
back her daughter. This idea would obviously 
require the term ‘“‘ Anagusam.’’—The former word 
relates to Ceres conducting Proserpine to Pluto, 
according to an arrangement between them; and 
the statement of Pliny seems to intimate, that 
PRAXITELES made this figure in contrast to that, 
which represents the rape of Proserpine. This 
view is perhaps confirmed by an excellent painted 
vase, in “Millingen’s Ancient Inedited Monu- 
ments,” P.1.tab. 16. 

4 In illustration of these words, Welcker, (ad 
Philostr. Imag. 212,) appropriately refers to 
Nonnus 19.17, 18. 124, in which passages M7977 
is represented as married to the Satyr Staphylus. 
See also Béttiger Andeutungen p. 166. 

5 Respecting this figure see Paus. 1. 20. 1. 
Pliny seems to have confounded two Satyrs made 
by PRAXITELES; for that styled Περιβοητός, 
stood alone in the ‘Via Tripodum’ at Athens, and 
was quite different from the one, which was 
associated with the figure of Intoxication, and 
that of Bacchus. Meyer Hist. Art. 1, 117. , 

6 Tatian, (adv. Gr. 122,) has the following 
remark, Σπιλούμενόν τι γύναιον Upaéure- 
Ane ἐδημιούργησεν. Seealso Philostr. Apoll. 
Tyan. 6. p. 276. 

7 Pliny here strangely confounds the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristoaito made by PRAXITELES, 
with other figures of these heroes, of amuch more 
ancient date: see Antenor. 

8 This remark is well explained by Thiersch, 
Epoch, Art. Gr. 11. Adnot. 45. 

9 It is altogether uncertain, what works of 
PRAXITELES were placed in the Ceramicus. 

10 Usually the comma has been placed after 
“multi,” not after ‘“ viderent;”? but such a mode 
of punctuation is evidently ridiculous. 

1 The expression ‘“ velata specie” presents 
difficulties, which no philologist has hitherto been 
able to solve. Béttiger (Andeut. 171,) and Meyer 
(Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 109.) consider the historian to 
mean, that the lower part of the body was repre- 
sented as covered; but I am unable to discover, 
how such a meaning can be consistently assigned 
to the words. The term “ species”? corresponds 
to the English “ appearance ;” and this may lead 
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Sauroctonon vocant. Spectantur et due 
signa ejus adfectus exprimentia, Flentis 
Matrone et Meretricis Gaudentis. Hane 
putant Phrynen fuisse, deprehenduntque 
in ea amorem artificis, et mercedem in 
vultu meretricis. _Habet simulacrum et 
benignitas ejus. Calamidis enim quadrigze 
aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in 
equorum effigie, defecisse in homine cre- 
deretur.”’® 

The other passage of Pliny, in which 
PRAXITELES is treated of as a sculptor, is 
36. 5. 4:— 

“ς Praxitelis etatem inter statuarios dixi- 
Mus, qni marmoris gloria superavit etiam 
Semet. Opera ejus sunt Athenis in Cera- 
mico;2 sed ante omnia, et non solum 
Praxitelis, verum et in toto orbe terrarum, 
Venus, quam ut viderent, multi navigave- 
runt Cnidum.'!® Duas feeerat, simulque 
vendebat, alteram velata specie,! quam ob id 
quidem pretulerunt, quorum conditio erat, 
(οἱ, cum alteram etiam eodem pretio 
detulisset, severum id ac pudicum arbitrantes ; 
rejectam Cnidii emerunt. immensa diffe- 
rentia fame. Voluit etiam postea a Cnidiis 
mereari rex Nicomedes,? totum es civitatis 
alienum, quod erat ingens, dissoluturum 
se promittens. Omnia perpeti maluere, 
nec immerito: illo enim signo Praxiteles 
nobilitavit Cnidum.? ANdicula ejus tota 


us to conjecture, that the true reading is “ velatam 
specie,” ‘covered in appearance,” i.e. invested 
with a garment, which, while it seemed designed to 
hide the person, really exposed it to view. Several 
considerations, however, militate against this 
conjecture; and I am rather induced to believe 
that Pliny wrote ‘‘ velatam speciose,” ‘‘ clothed 
beautifully,” or ‘‘handsomely.” But this hypo- 
thesis I must leave to the decision of others.—It is 
the opinion of Visconti, (Descr. des Antiques du 
Musée Royal, Paris 1817. p. 59,) that a statue 
still preserved in the Royal Museum at Paris, 
(nr. 185. Catal. Clarac,) was made in imitation of 
the statue of Venus purchased by the Coans. But 
this opinion is inconsistent with the fact, that the 
statue of Venus at Paris has the figure of Cupid 
associated with it. 

2 This circumstance respecting Nicomedes had 
been previously mentioned by Pliny, 8. 38. 

3 The statue of Venus in the possession of the 
Cnidians, has been extensively noticed by various 
writers. Athencus (13. Ὁ. 591. 585.) remarks, that 
PRAXITELES had as his model, the celebrated Ὁ 
prostitute Phryne, with whom he was intimately 
connected. Clem. Alex. (Protr. p. 21.) and 
Arnobius, (adv. Gent. 6.) make a similar state- 
ment respecting a female named Cratina; but 
they seem to have mistaken the true name of the 
prostitute, whom PRAXITELES selected, as the 
model of beauty.—From the circumstance, that 
it was formed to resemble a prostitute, the statue 
itself is styled ἑταίρα by Athenag. Leg. pro 
Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair. See also Jacobs in 
Wieland’s Mus. Att. 3, 23, 49.—Several poets 
have dwelt on the beauty of this figure of Venus, 
as Ausonius, Epigr. 56, and writers in Anthol. 
Gr. 4, 12.160. (App. Anth. Palat. 2, 674.) Anal. 
Brunck. 4. 6. p. 442, 12. 7. p. 462. No author, 
however, has commented on it with greater per- 
spicuity, than Lucian, (Amor. 13. T. 2. p. 411. R.) 
Hiow Tov νεὼ παρήειμεν" ἡ μὲν ov Θεὸς ἐν 
μέσῳ καϑίδρυται. ἸΤαρίας δὲ λίϑου δαίδαλμα 
κάλλιστον ὑπερήφανον καὶ σεσηρότι γέλωτι 
μικρὸν ὑπομειδιῶσα" πᾶν δὲ τὸ κάλλος 
αὐτῆς ἀκάλυπτον οὐδεμιᾶς ἐσθῆτος ἀμπε- 
χούσης γεγύμνωται, πλὴν ὕσα τῇ ἑτέρᾳ 
χειρὶ τὴν αἰδῶ λεληθότως ἐπικρύπτειν. 
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aperitur,’ ut conspici possit undique effi- 
gies dew, favente ipsa, ut creditur facto. 
Nec minor ex quacunque parte admiratio 
est. Ferunt amore captum quendam, cum 
delituisset noctu, simulacro cohesisse, ejus- 
que cupiditatis esse indicem maculam.° Sunt 
in Cnido et alia signa marmorea illustrium 
artificum: Liber Pater Bryaxidis, et alter 
Scope et Minerva: nec majus aliud Veneris 
Praxiteliz specimen, quam quod inter hec 
sola memoratur. Ejusdem est et Cupido,® 
objectus a Cicerone Verri ille propter 
quem Thespiz visebantur, nunc in Octaviz 
Scholis positus. Ejusdem et alter nudus 
in Pario colonia Propontidis, par Venert 
Cnidie nobilitate et injuria. Adamavit 
enim eum Alchidas Rhodius, atque in eo 
quoque simile amoris vestigium reliquit. 
Rome Praxitelis opera sunt Flora, Tri- 
ptolemus, Ceres in Hortis Servili; Bont 
Eventus et Bone Fortune simulacra in 
Capitolio: item et Menades et quas Thyi- 
adas vocant et Caryatidas:7 et Sileni,® in 


Τοσοῦτό γε μὲν ἡ δημιουργὸς ἴσχυσε τέχνη, 
ὥστετὴν ἀντίτυπον οὕτω καὶ καρτερὰν τοῦ 
λιθου φύσιν ἑκάστοις μέλεσιν ἐπιπρέπειν. 
in another passage, (Amor. 14. p. 412.) Lucian 
thus notices the back of the statue; “Oon μὲν 
τῶν μεταφρένων εὐρυϑμία, πῶς δ᾽ ἀμφίλα- 
φεῖς αἱ λαγόνες, ἀγκάλισμα χειρόπληϑες. 
ὡς δ᾽ ἐυπερίγραφοι τῶν γλουτῶν αἱ σάρκες 
ἐπικυρτοῦνται, μήτ᾽ ἄγαν ἐλλιπεῖς αὐτοῖς 
ὀστέοις προσεσταλμέναι μήτε, εἰς ὑπέρογ- 
Koy ἐκκεχυμέναι πιότητα. τῶν δὲ, τοῖς 
ἰσχίοις ἐνεσφραγισμένων ἐξ ἑκατέρων τό- 
πων, οὐκ ἂν εἴποι τις, ὡς ἡδὺς ὁ γέλως, 
μηροῦ τε καὶ κνημὴς ἐπ᾿ εὐθὺ τεταμένης ἄχρι 
ποδὸς, ἠκριβωμένοι ῥυϑμοί. In adverting 
to the head of the statue, Zucian, (Imag. 6. T. 2. 
463.) particularly mentions, Τὰ μὲν ἀμφὶ τὴν 
κόμην καὶ μέτωπον, ὀφρύων τε TO εὔγραμ- 
μον --- --- καὶ τῶν ὀφϑαλμῶν δὲ τὸ ὑγρὸν 
ἄμα τῷ φαίδρῷ καὶ Kexaptopévp.— The 
opinion οἵ Heyne, that in executing this statue 
of Venus, PRAXITELES had respect to the god- 
dess as she appeared, when Paris decided between 
her, and Juno and Minerva, is supported not only 
by some lines of Lvenus, in Anthol. Gr. 4, 12, 166, 


(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 676.) but likewise by 
an Epigram of Plato, ibid. 161. (p. 675.) 


Οὔτε σε Πραξιτέλης τεχνάσατο, ὄυϑ᾽ ὁ 
σίδαρος. 
᾿Αλλ’ οὕτως ἔστης, ὥς ποτε κρινομένη. 


4 These words are illustrated by Lucian, Amor. 
13. T. 2. p. 412. R. "Ἔστι δ᾽ ἀμφίϑυρος 
αὐτῆς ὁ νεὼς, Kai τοῖς ϑέλουσι THY Sedov 
ἰδεῖν ἀκριβῶς, καὶ κατὰ νώτου, καὶ ἵνα 
μηδὲν αὐτῆς ἀθαύμαστον ἢ" Ov εὐμαϑείας 
οὖν ἔστι τῇ ἑτέρᾳ πύλῃ παρελϑοῦσι τὴν 
ὕπισϑεν εὐμορφίαν διαϑρῆσαι. 

5 Compare Lucian Amor. 15. T. 2. p. 414---410. 
R., Valer. Max. 8.11,4, Athen. 13. p. 605. 

6 This passage I have discussed at considerable 
length, in Amalth. 3, 299—302.; but it may be 
proper to repeat here those points, which | now 
consider to be well established. It is evident 
from the narrative of Pliny, that PRAXITELES 
made two statues of Cupid. One of these was 
presented by him to Phryne, and by her dedi- 
cated at Thespie, (Paus. 1. 20. 1.) where it re- 
mained in the time of Cicero. This author says 
in relation to it, (Verr. 4. 2. 4,) ‘‘ propter quem 
Thespie visuntur.” It was in the time of the 


emperors removed to Rome, (Paus. 9. 27. 1,— 


a passage which Thiersch, Epoch. 3. Adnot. 114, 
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Pollionis Asinii monumentis et Apollo et 
Neptunus.” 
aving adduced and illustrated these 
passages of Pliny, I will now enumerate 
some additional productions of PRaxtre- 
LES, mentioned by ancient writers, begin- 
ning with those of males, whether among 
the deities or among men, and then advert- 
ing to those of females. It is, however, to 
be regretted, that in many instances, we are 
unable to specify the materials, of which 
the figures in question, were composed : — 
1. Statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, 
placed at Megara, (Paus. 1. 44. 2.) 
2. A statue of Bacchus in Elis, (6.26. 1.) 
3. A statue of Mercury carrying Bacchus, 
when an infant, made of marble, (5. 17. 1.) 
4. A figure of 4sculapius, placed in the 
grove of frophonius at Lebadea, (9. 39. 3.) 
5. A figure of a Satyr, made of Parian 
marble, and kept at Megara, (1. 43. 5.) 
This production must obviously be distin- 
guished from the brazen figure of a Satyr, 


interprets in the same manner as myself,) and it 
was placed in the Schools of Octavia, (Pliny,) 
where soon afterwards it was burnt, (Paus.) The 
time of its destruction is shewn by the fact, that 
the Schools of Octavia were consumed with fire, 
in the reign of Titus, (Dio Cass. 66. 24.) I 
committed an error, therefore, in my article in 
the Amalthea, in asserting, that the Parian statue 
of Cupid was burnt in the Schools of Octavia; 
and the conclusion just advanced, as to the time 
of the burning of the Thespian statue, shews the 
propriety of the word ‘ est’? employed by Fliny, 
because in his day, the statue was still in exist- 
ence. I hope now to have the full concurrence 
of Siebelis, who in his Remarks on some Passages 
of Ancient Authors, published in 1826, adverts 
to this sentence of Pliny; for all the passages, in 
which reference is made to the statue in question, 
accord in respect to time. The second statue of 
Cupid made by PRAXITELES, was placed in 
Parium, a colony of the Propontis; but its entire 
history cannot be traced with certainty. It is 
probable that it was removed from Parium, by 
one of the Roman Pro-Consuls, and afterwards 
came into the possession of Heius, a rich Sicilian, 
who, in order to oblige C. Claudius, permitted it 
to be for a short time transferred to Rome. It 
was honorably returned to him; but he was soon 
afterwards compelled to yield it up to Verres, 
(Cic. Verr. 1. 6.) Its future history is altogether 
involved in uncertainty. Thus we find, that the 
narrative of Pliny is correct, in that he mentions 
only two statues of Cupid made by PRAXITELEs, 
and those composed of marble; and he errs only 
in stating that the Thespian statue was forcibly 
taken by Verres from Heius, which was true 
rather of the Parian statue,—and this accounts 
for his speaking of the latter production, as if it 
were then to be actually found at Parium. The 
explicit assertion of Pliny, that the two statues 
of Cupid were of marble, is sufficient to refute 
the remarks of Callistr. Stat. 4.11, and of Julian, 
in Anthol. Gr. 4. 12.203, Append. Anth. Palat. 
2, 687, as to a brazen statue of this supposed 
divinity; nor can we admit the supposition of 
three statues of Cupid made by PRAXITELES, 
though it has the support of Lessing (Opp. 10, 261,) 
Heyne (Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Lilustr. 91,) 
and Meyer (Hist. Art. 2, 106.) The £pigram 
assigned to Simonides, in Anth. Planud. 4. 12. 204. 
App. Anth. Palat. 2,687, throws no light on this 
particular controversy. 

7 See Bottiger Amalth. 3, 147. 

8 To this figure of Silenws we may perhaps apply 
an Epigram of Amilianus in Anth. Palat. 9. 756. 
9 Itisnecessary to keep in mind, that the statues 
mentioned in this concluding sentence, were 
exhibited at Rome,—a fact which clearly shews to 
us the error of Junius, in confounding them with 
other statues of the same deities, made indeed by 
PRAXITELES, but fixed in other places. 
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executed by PRaxiTELEs, and styled Πε- 
ριβοητός. 

6. A figure of Pan carrying a Leathern 
Bottle, and accompanied by the Nymphs and 
Danaé. All the figures of this group were 
made of Parian marble. Micomedes in 
Anth. Palat. 6. 317, Poét. Incert. in Append. 
Anthol. Palat. 2, 705.!° The particular 
way, in which they were associated, is 
uncertain. 

7. Statues of the twelve Deities, placed 
at Megara in an ancient temple. All of 
them were considered to be the work of 
PRAXITELES, with the exception of that of 
Diana, which was made by StrRonGyYLIo. 

8. Figures representing the Labors of 
Hercules, placed on the roof of a temple 
dedicated to this hero, at Thebes. His 
Contest with the Birds of Stymphalus, and 
his Cleansing of the Stables of Augeas, were 
not introduced; and in the place of them, 
the sculptor gave his Wrestling-match with 
Anteus, (Paus. 9. 11. 4.) 

9. A figure of a Soldier with a Horse, 
standing on a Tomb. It is uncertain whom 
the artist designed to represent. The pro- 
duction was kept at Athens, (1. 2. 3.) 

10. A figure of Juno, sitting on a Throne, 
with Minerva and the Goddess of Youth, 
standing near. ‘This work was placed in 
the temple of Juno at Mantinea. (8. 9. 1.) 

11. A large figure of Juno as the Goddess 
presiding over Marriage, and one of Rhea 
delivering to Saturn a Stone bound up in 
Cloths. Both these statues were made of 
Pentelesian marble, and were placed in the 
temple of the former goddess at Platza. 
(S25) 

12. A statue of Diana Brauronia in the 
citadel of Athens, (1, 23, 9.) See also 
Bottiger Andeut. 163. 

13. A statue of Diana, at Anticyra in 
Phocis, Paus. (10. 37. 1.) Δᾷδα ἔχουσα. 
ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ, καὶ ὑπὲρ THY ὦμων φαρέτραν. 
παρὰ δὲ αὐτὴν κύων ἐν ἀριστερᾷ. μέγεϑος 
δὲ ὑπὲρ τὴν μεγίστην γυνναῖκα τὸ ἄγαλμα. 

14. A statue of Ceres, accompanied by 
Proserpine and Iacchus, placed in the 
temple of the goddess at Athens, (1. 2. 4, 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 41. Sylb.) 

15. A marble statue of Venus, at Thespie, 
(Paus. 9. 27. 4.) 

16. A statue of Venus, placed at Alex- 
andria, a city of Caria near Mount Latmas, 
(Steph. B. v., ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια.) 

17. A figure of Latona, dedicated in the 
temple of this goddess at Argos, (Paus. 
2. "21. 10.) 

18. A figure of Latona accompanied by 
her Children, kept at Mantinea:—on the base 
of this production were carved a Muse, and 
Marsyas playing on the Flute. (8. 9. 1.) 

19. Figures designed to represent the 
goddesses of Persuasion and Consolation, 
placed in the temple of Venus at Megara, 
(1. 43.6.) In his remarks on this passage 
of Paus., Stebelis has erred in the ex- 
planation of the word Παρηγόρος: it points 

'0 The latter passage referred to, is erroneously 


considered by Heyne (Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. 
fllustr. 89,) to apply to the figure of a Satyr. 
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out a goddess, whose peculiar province it 
was to console married females on the loss of 
their virginity. See Béttiger Nupt. Aldo- 
brand. p. 40. Z 

20. A statue of the goddess Fortune, 
placed in her temple at Megara, (Paus. 
1. 43. 6.) 

21. A marble statue of Phryne, placed 
at Thespiz, (9. 27. 4.) 

22. A gilt statue of Phryne, placed by 
this prostitute herself, in the temple of 
Delphi, (10. 14. 5, Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 15, 
Athen. 13, p. 591, Tatian adv. Gr. 53. 
p- 115. Worth.) 

In addition to these productions, Strabo 
(XIV. p. 641.) mentions several works 
of PRaxITELES, placed in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. It was disputed among 
the ancients, whether the figures of the 
Children of Niobe dying, were made by this 
artist, or by Scoras; but the Author 
of an Epigram in Anth. Gr. 4. 9. 129. 
(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 664. Jac.) and 
Ausonius, (Heroum Epit. 28.) ascribe them 
to PRAXITELES. 

In regard to a colossal figure at Rome, 
bearing the name of PRAxITELES, see the 
remarks of J. M. Wagner referred to at 
the end of the article Phidias. Junius,. 
( Catal. 182,) mentions, on the authority 
of one Zygomalas, two figures of Horses 
made by this artist, and dedicated at Athens 
by the emperor Hadrian; but the correct- 
ness of this statement may be left to the 
decision of those, who are acquainted with 
the work of Zygomalas. 

The narrative given in Diog. L. 5. 2. 14, 
respecting a will of Theophrastus, in which 
he requested PRAXITELEs to finish a statue 
of Nicomachus, is either totally fictitious, 
or at the least, cannot be understood in 
relation to the artist under notice. Theo- 
phrastus died inOlymp. 123. 2. ( Clinton Fast. 
Hellen. 161.) and at that period PRAXITELES. 
could not have been living. 

PRAXITELES availed himself of the assist- 
ance of Nicras the painter, in embellishing 
his statues, (Pliny 35. 11., see also the 
article Wicias.) 

In respect to the peculiar merits of this 
artist, Quintilian observes (12. 10.) that he 
and Lysippus were eminent for the near 
approach of their figures to nature; and 
Auctor ad Herennium 4. 6, particularly com- 
mends the arms of his statues. 

His sons were Timarcuus and CEpHIso- 
potus the younger, (Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X. 
Orat. 843—4, 258. W.) They are alluded 
to by Paus. (1. 8. 5, 9. 12. 5,) but without 
the mention of their names. 

II. Painter, country uncertain; lived 
after AristipEs II. He is thus adverted 
to by Pliny 35. 11. 39. “Quidam (picturam 
encausticam) Aristidis inventum putant, 
postea consummatum a Praxitele.” It is 
evidently impossible to understand this 
passage of PRaAxiTELEs the celebrated sta- 
tuary; because he flourished in Olymp. 104, 
and ARrIsTipDES in Olymp. 110. 

III. Engraver, lived in the reign of 
Demetrius. This statement rests on a re- 
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mark of the Scholiast on Theocr. V. 1038. ; 
but the testimony of the Schol. is impugned, 
and it would appear, correctly, by Kiessling 
in his Votes on the passage. 

Priscus, Roman painter, adverted to 
by Pliny 35. 10. 37. Having mentioned 
F ABULLUS, who adorned the Golden House 
of Nero, the historian observes, “‘ Post eum 
fuere in auctoriate Cornelius Pinus, et At- 
tius Priscus, qui Honoris et Virtutis edes 
imperatori Vespasiano Augusto restituenti 
pinxerunt; sed Priscus antiquis similior.” 
Brotier and Harduin have given “ Accius” 
instead of ““ Attius;” but the latter term has 
the support of Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 

Proporus, statuary and painter, age and 
country uncertain; merely mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who were not particularly distinguished by 
_ any production. 

ProTaRcHus, engraver of a very hand- 
some Gem preserved at Florence. ‘The 
name of this artist was long improperly 
written Πλώταρχος: its true form was 
discovered by Cochi (ap. Bracci, Memorie 
2, 176,) and by Uhden, (Comment. Reg. 
Acad. Berol. 1822. p. 234.) 

PROTOGENES, very eminent painter and 
statuary, one of the contemporaries of 
APELLES. He appears, however, to have 
survived the latter artist, inasmuch as he 
was still living in Olymp. 119, when Rhodes 
was besieged by Demetrius. Meyer (fist. 
Art. 1, 189,) conjectures with considerable 
probability, that he was born about Olymp. 
104. The leading passage respecting him 
is Pliny 35. 10. 36,—a passage greatly cor- 
rupted, and to the correction of which I 
feel that my powers are very inadequate :— 


1 Reference ishere made to the age of APELLES. 

2 The former clause of this sentence accords 
with Paus. 1. 3. 4, and Plut. Demetr. 22. 
Ilpwroyévnc Kativioc. The latter expression, 
““gentis Rhodiis subjecte,” presents great diffi- 
culties, because it is utterly at variance with the 
readings of MSS. To omit Reg. II. and Colbert., 
the authority of which is trifling, it deserves our 
notice, that Dufresn. I. has “ patria si caunus 
gentis obisubletia,” and Reg. I. “ patria Africanus 
gentis obi sublecia.” I am not aware, who first 
introduced the interpolated reading found in our 
common Edd.; but itis evident beyond all doubt, 
that this reading was not given by Pliny. The 
passage before us is one of those, respecting which 
a satisfactory decision is almost hopeless, since we 
ean only obtain by conjecture a reading, which 
may come near to the words of MSS. May I be 
allowed to suggest, though without claiming any 
great plausibility for the idea, that perhaps the 
reading of Keg I. ‘‘ GENTISOBISUBLECIA”’ may 
have originated in ‘‘GENS ConTIGUA ΠΥ ΟΊ 
Caunus was a city of Caria, and was very near to 
Lycia. Suidas asserts that PROTOGENES was 
born at Xanthus, a small town of Caria. 

3 This arrangement of the words is supported 
by Reg. 1I.; common reading, ‘‘ annum quinqua- 
gesimum.”’ 

1 Reg. I. and Edit. I. exhibit “ Amoniadam,” 
and by a slight alteration of this word, I have 
obtained the true reading. Reg. 11. has “ham. 
Mmoniadam;” Colbert. ‘‘hamoniadam;” ancient 
fidd. “‘hemionida,’’ which Harduin changed to 
“hammeniada,” (the reading found in Dufresn. I.) 
Claiming for himself the merit of this correction, 
for which he was in reality indebted to Vales. ad 
Harpocr. 419. ed. Lips. I need hardly add, that 
the alteration of Harduin, though it approximates 
to the correct form of the passage, does not yet 


attain it. This critic has also dishonorably bor-. 
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« Simul, ut dictum est,! et Protogenes 
floruit. Patria ei Caunus,? gentis Rhodiis 
subjectee. Summa paupertas initio, artisque 
summa intentio, et ideo minor fertilitas. 
Quis eum docuerit, non putant constare: 
quidam et naves pinxisse usque ad quinqua- 
gesimum annum;* argumentum esse, quod 
cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minerve 
delubri propyleon pingeret, ubi fecit no- 
bilem Paralum et Ammoniada,* quam 
quidam Nausicaam vocant, adjecerit parvu- 
las naves longas in lis, que pictores parerga 
appellant, ut appareret a quibus initlis ad 
arcem ostentationis opera sua pervenissent. 
Palmam habet tabularum ejus Jalysus, 
qui est Rome, dicatus in templo Pacis. 
Cum pingeret eum,® traditur madidis 
lupinis vixisse, quoniam simul et® famem 
sustinerent et sitim, ne sensus nimia dul- 
cedme obstrueret. Huic picture quater 
colorem induxit, contra subsidia’ injurice et 
vetustatis, ut decedente superiore inferior 
succederet. Est in ea canis mire factus, 
ut quem pariter casus® pinxerit. Non 
judicabat se in eo exprimere? spumam 
anhelantis, cum in reliqua parte omni,!° quod 
difficillimum erat, sibi ipse satisfecisset. 
Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nec minui 
poterat, et videbatur nimia, ac longius a 
veritate discedere, spumaque illa pingi, non 
eX ore nasci, anxio animi cruciatu, cum in 
pictura verum esse, non verisimile vellet: 
absterserat sepius, mutaveratque penicil- 
lum, nullo modo sibi approbans. Postremo 
iratus arti, quod intelligitur,! spongiam eam? 
impegit inviso loco tabule; ex illa* repo- 
suit ablatos colores, qualiter cura optaverat, 
fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam. Hoc 
exemplo ejus similis et Nealcem successus 


rowed without acknowledgment, the very words 
of Mausacus ad Harpocr. 85, ed. Lips., in his 
explanation of the passage. 

5.1 have adopted this reading on the authority 
of Reg. I. 11. bufresn. I. Colbert.; former lection, 
“quem cum pingeret.” 

6 The reading ‘‘simul οὐ famem” has the sanc- 
tion of Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert.; in most 
Edd. the conj. is omitted. 

7 Harduin and Brotier have given “ induxit, 
subsidio.” But Voss. Gud. Men. Acad. Reg. 1.11. 
Dufresn. I Colbert. and Edit. I. exinbit “ contra 
subsidia,’’ a reading approved by J. 25. Gronovius, 
and not censured, as it appears tome, by Gesner 
Chrestom. Plin. 997. The term “subsidia’”’ is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ insidia.’’ 

8 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. and 
Voss. In our common Editions, the words “ et 
ars”? are inserted after “ casus.” 

9 This arrangement of the clause is sanctioned 
by Voss. Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Acad. Edit. 1.; com- 
mon reading, ‘‘ exprimere in eo.”’ ἶ 

10 The expression ‘‘ parte omni,” which I have 
substituted for ‘‘omni parte,’ has the support of 
Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 

1 The term ‘‘intelligitur” is found in Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. and Edit I. Our common Edd. have 
‘*intelligeretur.”’ 

2 The word “eam” is omitted in Reg. IT. and 
Colbert.; and I should have acceded to the tes- 
timony of these MSS., were they not confessedly 
of little authority. As, however, the term in 
question, which is supported by Reg. I. and 
Dufresn. I., cannot be satisfactorily explained, it 
should probably be relinquished for ‘‘etiam” 
taken in the sense of ‘‘adeo.” : 

3 I have given “ez illa,” instead of ‘et illa,’’ 
on the authority of Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. The 
prep “ex” often occurs with the meaning, “by 
the aid of,” ‘‘ with the assistance of.” 
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spuma equi, similiter spongia impacta, se- 
cutus dicitur, cum pingeret poppyzonta* 
retinentem equum. Ita Protogenes mon- 
stravit et Fortuna. Propter hune Jalysum, 
ne cremaret tabulam,? Demetrius rex, cum 
ab ea parte sola posset Rhodum capere, 
non incendit: parcentemque picture fugit 
occasio victorie. HErat tunc Protogenes 
in suburbano suo hortulo,® hoe est, De- 
metrii castris. Neque interpellatus preeliis 
inchoata opera intermisit omnino, nisi ad- 
citus a rege; interrogatusque, qua fiducia 
extra muros ageret, respondit, scire se cum 
Rhodiis illi esse,’ non cum artibus. Dispo- 
suit® rex in tutelam ejus stationes, gaudens 
quod posset manus servare, quibus jam pe- 
percerat: et ne szpius avocaret, ultro ad 
eum venit hostis, relictisque victoriz suze 
votis inter arma et murorum ictus, spec- 
tavit artificem. Sequiturque tabulam illius 
temporis hec fama, quod eam Protogenes 
sub gladio pinxerit. Safyrus hic est, 
quem Anapauomenon vocant, ne quid desit 
temporis ejus securitati, tenentem tibias. 
Fecit et Cydippen, Tlepolemum, Philiscum 
Tragediarum Scriptorem Meditantem, et 
Athletam, et Antigonum Regem, et Matrem® 
Aristotelis Philosophi, qui ei suadebat, ut 
Alexandri Magni opera pingeret, propter 
zeternitatem rerum. Impetus animi et 
quedam artis libido in hee potius eum 
tulere. Novissimus pinxit Alezandrum ac 
Pana; fecit et signa ex ere, ut diximus.!° 

In addition to the works here mentioned 
by Pliny, only one other production of 
PROTOGENES is noticed by Paus. 1, 3, 4.; 
and this was, a picture representing the 
» Thesmothete’ in the Senate-house of the 
Five Hundred at Athens. We must per- 
ceive, then, the justness of the remark of 
Pliny, that the talents of PRoroGENEs 
were not so fertile as those of many artists, 
—a circumstance to be ascribed to his 


4 This sentence, from the words “" Hoc exemplo”’ 
to “‘poppyzonta,’’ has been restored to purity by 
Gronovius, by means of Cod. Voss., the evidence 
of which I find to be supported by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 
and Edit. 1. Gronovius has, however, erred greatly 
in his remarks on the words ‘‘retinentem equum,”’ 
which immediately follow. In respect to this last 
clause of the sentence, MSS. vary greatly Voss. 
has “ retinent pamecum;’’ Reg. ἢ. and Dufresn. 1. 
‘“‘retinentem pane cum;’’ Acad. “ retinente pa- 
netum;’’ Gud. and Menap. ‘“‘retinente pamecum, ”’ 
Reg. 11. “retinenten panetum;’’ Colbert. ‘ reti- 
nente panecum;" Edit. Ll. ‘‘retinent panecum.’’ 
Now it scarcely admits of a doubt, that ‘“‘e cum” 
is a corruption of “‘equum;” but after this alte. 
ration has been adopted, there remain the letters 
“‘pam”’ or “ pan,”’ to be accounted for. Gronovius 
proposes to read ‘‘retinent Parii equum,”’ and re- 
marks in explanation, “ that the figure of the person 
guiding and soothing the horse, (ποππύζοντος,) 
was by some accident effaced, and that the remain- 
ing part of the picture, which exhibited the horse 
itself, remained in the possession of the Parians.’’ 
I need not shew at any length, that such a reading, 
and such an exposition, cannot be admitted; and 
1 think it incomparably more consistent and pro- 
bable, to read ‘‘retinenten palpo equum.”’ See 
Gesner. Thes. L. £.—After having written the 
above remarks, I received from Dindorf. the elegant 
conjecture of Aug. Seidler respecting this passage. 
This critic proposes “‘retinentem par equum,” 
the latter word being taken as an abbreviation of 
““equorum;” and with this conjecture I acknow 
ledge that | am highly pleased. Before the word 
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minute and scrupulous care. This is the 
quality, which Quintilian (12. 10,} mentions 
as his great characteristic; and Petronius 
likewise observes, (Sat. 84,) that his out- 
lines vied in accuracy with the works of 
nature themselves. 

Prouicuus I., statuary of ASgina, son 
and pupil of Synnoo. The latter artist 
was instructed by Aristocirs II., brother 
of Canacuus the Sicyonian, (Paus. 6. 9.1.) 
Odofr. Miiller (Aigin. 104,) and Thiersch 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 84.) have writ- 
ten on the question of the ¢ime, in which 
Proticuus flourished; and the former of 
these critics places him before Olymp. 76, 
while the latter refers him to Olymp. 79. 
In the article ArisrocLrs 11., I have 
expressed the opinion, that he lived in 
Olymp. 82.; and between this sentiment, 
and those of Miiller and Thiersch, I do not 
perceive any contradiction. We may con- 
sistently suppose, that he flourished from 
Olymp. 66, to Olymp. 88, and that after 
the conquest of Avgina in Olymp. 80. 4, 
he exercised his art in Elis. Only two of 
his productions are mentioned to us,—a 
statue of Theognetus of AS gina, (Paus. 6. 
9. 1,) and one of Epicradius the Mantinean, 
(6. 10. 2.) both victors at the Sacred Games. 

11. Statuary of Corcyra, pupil of Crirras 
the Athenian. As we have shewn, that 
the latter artist flourished chiefly about 
Olymp. 75, we must refer Proticuus his 
pupil to about Olymp. 81. (Paus. 6. 3. 2.) 

PYLADES, engraver of a precious stone 
described by Jonge, Catal. Mus. Batav. 167. 

PyReEIcus, painter, age and country un- 
certain, Pliny 35. 10. 37. “ Subtexi par 
est minoris picture celebres in penicillo, e 
quibus fuit Pyreicus, arte paucis postfe- 
rendus: proposito, nescio an destruxerit 
sese, quoniam humilia quidem secutus, 
humilitatis tamen summam adeptus est, 


‘“ita,’’ at the commencement of the following sen. 
tence, ‘‘Canem”’ was frequently given; but I have 
excluded it on the authority of all MSS. I would 
not, however, read ‘‘Fortunam’’ according to 
the suggestion of Gronovius; for the sentence 
ought iather to be, “Ita Protogenem monstravit et 
Fortuna.’’ The established reading may be pro- 
perly retained, and either ‘‘canem”’ or ‘* naturam” 
mentally supplied after ‘ monstravit.”’ 

5 The word “tabulam’’ is supported by Reg. I. 
and Edit. I.; most Edd. have ‘tabulas.”’ 

6 This arrangement of the words is found in 
Reg. 1. and Dufresn. I.; common reading. “ hor- 
tulo suo.”’ 

7 The common reading is, “cum Rhodiis illi 
bellum esse;’’ but the term “ bellum’”’ is elegantly 
omitted in Reg. I. The expression, ‘est mihi 
tecum,’’ “1 have business with you,” and in other 
cases, ‘‘ it is with you that I have to do,” is exceed- 
ingly frequent in Classical authors.—Respecting 
the figure in question, see Pliny 7. 38, Gell. 15, 3, 
Strabo 14 p 965, Plut. Demetr. 22, and in illus. 
tration of the last passage, Kacit Excerpta ex 
Plut. Opp. 193. 

8 The word ‘‘ergo’’ is usually inserted here; 
but it is not found in Reg. 1. or Dufresn. I. 

9 The common reading is ‘‘imaginem matris;” 
but that which I have adopted, has the support of 
Voss. Reg I Dufresn. I. and Edit. 1. 

10 Pliny here reters to his remarks in 34. 8. 19, 
where he notices PROTOGENES among those sta- 
tuaries, who made figures of Combatants at the 
Public Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 
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gloriam. Tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit, 
et asellos et obsonia ac similia: ob hoc 
cognominatus Rhyparographos, in 115. con- 
summatz voluptatis. Quippe ex pluris 
veniere, quam maxim multorum.” Welcker, 
(ad Philostr. 396,) proposes to substitute 
“ Rhopographos” for ““ Rhyparographos ; ἢ 
but not to mention, that the latter term 
has the undivided support of the Parisian 
MSS., it is an important consideration, 
that the Greek ῥυπαρογραφία relates, not 
so much to indelicate things, as to mean or 
low things, and thus is very applicable to 
the words, “tonstrinas’”’ and ‘“sutrinas.” 
Besides, the primary meaning of ῥῶπα is 
‘‘inconsiderable” or “small wares;” and 
though the emendation of Welcker, would 
on this account, be in accordance with the 
term “ obsonia,” previously introduced by 
Pliny, it would not be consistent with 
the other particulars which he mentions. 


Another decision of Welcker, which had, | 
however, been previously advanced by Bero- | 


aldus, claims our reception. In Propert. 
El. 3. 9. 12, or according to Burmann, 
3. 7. 12, he reads on the authority of Cod, 
Vat. I. LV. (and about others he is silent, ) 


“ἐ Pyreicus parva vindicat arte locum.” 


In our common Edd. “ Parrhasius”’ is erro- 


neously given,—a word introduced by some | 


transcriber or editor, who was unacquainted 
with the less familiar name of Pyreicus. 
PyYRGOTELES, the most eminent engraver 
on precious stones, of the age in which 
he lived; mentioned by Pliny 7, 37. 37, 1, 4. 
and Apul. Flor. (see the articles Lysippus 
and Apelles.) Alexander the Great prohi- 
bited every artist besides PyrcoTELEs from 


engraving his figure. Two gems carved by | 


this artist are said to be extant, (Braccz 
Memorie, tab. 98. 99.) but Winckelm. ( Opp. 
6, 1, 107—111.) has by many powerful 
arguments, proved them to be spurious. 
Pyritampes, Messenian statuary, age 


uncertain, made figures of victors at the | 
Public Games. (Paus. 6. 3. 5, 6. 15. I, | 


6. 16. 4.) 

Pyromacuus, statuary, flourished in 
Olymp. 120, but whose country is uncer- 
tain, made a figure of Alcibiades riding in a 
chariot drawn by four horses abreast; and 
in connection with other artists, celebrated 
the victories of Attalus and Eumenes over 
the Gauls. (Pliny 34. 8.9.) 'The latter of 
these facts shews that he was living in 
Olymp. 126, because it was in Olymp. 125. 3, 
that the Gauls made their irruption into 
Asia. His pupil Mypo of Soli, attained 
considerable reputation as a painter. (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.)} 

Pyrruo, very distinguished philosopher, 
in early life cultivated the art of painting. 
It is said that some figures of persons 
engaged in a contest of carrying lamps, 
which were executed by him with consi- 
derable beauty, were kept in the ‘Gymna- 
slum’ at Elis. See Diog. L. 9. 61, who 


_ | In this passage Brolier gives “ Philomachi,” 
istead of ‘‘ Pyromachi;’’ but 1 have established 
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cites from Antigonus Carystius, and Suidas 
sub voce. 

Pyrruus 1., architect, in connection 
with his sons, Lacratrs and HErmo, built 
the treasury of the Epidamnii at Olympia, 
(Paus. 6. 19. 5.) 

II. Statuary, made figures of Hygia and 
Minerva, (Pliny 24. 8. 19.) 

Pyruacoras I., statuary, born at Rhe- 
gium in Italy, began to exercise his art 
about Olymp. 73,—a circumstance evident 
from the fact, that he made a statue of 
Astylus of Crotona, who was victorious 


in this Olympiad. (Miiller Doriens. 2, 497.) 


According to the statement of Pliny 34. 
8. 19, he must have been living also in 
Olymp. 87.; but this will be adverted to 
in the article Pytuacoras II. He is 
noticed by the historian in the following 
manner :— 

“ Vicit Myronem Pythagoras Rheginus 
ex Italia, Pancratiaste Delphis posito. 
Eundem vicit et Leontinus, qui fecit 
Stadiodromon Astylon, qui Olympie osten- 


| ditur: et Lebyn Puerum tenentem Tabellam, 


eodem loco, et Mala ferentem Nudum. Sy- 


/racusis autem Claudicantem, cujus ulceris 


dolorem sentire etiam spectantes videntur. 
Item Apollinem, Serpentemque ejus sagittis 
confici: Citharedum, qui Dirceus appellatus 
est, quoniam cum Thebe ab Alexandro 
caperentur, aurum a fugiente conditum, 
sinu ejus celatum esset. Hic primus nervos 
et venas expressit, capillumque diligentius. 
Rhegini autem discipulus et filius sororis 
fuise Sostratus traditur.” 

This is the reading of the passage, which 
Brotier has adopted; but many learned men 
differ from him in his conclusions, though 
they have not succeeded in removing all 
the difficulties in the passage. In the first 
place, the word “pancratiasta” should be 
substituted for “ pancratiaste,”’—a change 
fully supported by MSS. however deeply 
corrupted, for the last two syllables are 
found to have passed into the term “hasta.” 
In the following sentence, Grotier has re- 
ceived the conjectural alteration of Harduin, 
introducing the adjective “‘ Leontinus”’ for 
the substantive ‘ Leontius,’ previously 
found there, which seemed to designate an 
artist, otherwise unknown. This alteration 
of Harduin assumes, that there existed three 
artists of the name of PyrHacoras,—the 
first of Rhegium, the second of Leontium, 
the third of Samos. Such a supposition, 
however, is shewn to be erroneous by Heyne, 
(Opuse. Acad. 5, 371.) who on the autho- 
rity of Paus. 6. 4. 2, Τὸν δὲ ἀνδριάντα 
Λεοντίσκου Πυϑαγόρας ἐποίησεν ὁ Ῥηγῖνος, 
and by means of the vestiges of ancient 
readings still found in MSS., proposes to 
read the passage as follows,—“ Vicit eum 
Pythagoras posito. Et Leontiscum 
fecit et Stadiodromon Astylon,” &c. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the words “ eundem vicit” 
are wholly rejected,—a circumstance which 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 2. Adnot 66,) 


the propriety of the latter word, in the article 
Mydo, by adducing the authority of Reg. I. 
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regards as objectionable, and to obviate Ϊ 


which he suggests the reading, “ Eundem 
vicit et Leontisco. Fecit et Stadiodromon 
Astylon,” &c. This conjecture, however, 
is inadmissible, partly, because, if PyrHa- 
coras had twice conquered Myro, Pliny 
would have dwelt much longer on the fact, 
than the lection of Thiersch supposes, and 
partly because the readings of MSS., though 
greatly interpolated and corrupted, lead us 
to very different results. Reg. II. Colbert. 
and Dufresn. I. have, “Eodem vicit et leon- 
tius cum fecit hasta diadromon astilon;” 
and Reg. I. exhibits, “‘Fodem vicit et leonti, 
(a slight erasure occurs here,) cum fecit 
et stadias dromon.” It must be evident, 
then, that the accusative, not the dative, of 
“ Leontiscus”’ existed in the autograph of 
Pliny. If we take the reading of Reg. I. 
as the foundation of our correction of the 
passage, the following reading will present 
itself as the most probable and consistent; 
—‘“Delphis posito. Idem fecit et Leontt- 


scum, fecit et Stadiodromon Astylon.” The | 


repetition of the verb “ fecit,” though not 
unusual in the works of Pliny, (see 34. 8. 
2 & 4.) seems to have startled transcribers; 
and this circumstance, and the similarity 
of form between “ posito” and ‘ eodem,”’ 
doubtless led to the corruption of the 
passage. Respecting Astylus mentioned by 
Pliny, see the remarks of Paus. 6. 13. 1. 
This writer notices also statues of the 
following victors at the Olympic Games, 
made by PyrHacoras ;—Protolaus of Man- 
tinea, (6. 6. 1,)—Euthymus, whose statue is 
mentioned as admirably executed, (6. 6. 2.) 
— Dromeus of Stymphalia, (6. 7. 3,— 


Mnaseas of Cyrene, known by the epithet | 


‘Libys,’ (6. 19. 4.)—and Cratisthenes, son 
of Mnaseas, whowas represented as standing 
on achariot, with Victory by his side, (6.18.1. ) 
Other writers mention the following pro- 
ductions made by him ;—a figure of Perseus 
with wings, (Dio Chrys. Orat. 37. T. 2. 
p- 106. Reiske,)—Europa sitting on a Bull, 
( Tatian. adv. Grec. 53. p. 116. Worth, )— 
and Polynices and Eteocles dying by mutual 
Blows, (Id. ibid. 54. p. 118.) We should 
probably ascribe to him likewise, a very 
handsome statue of Bacchus, thus noticed 
by Proclusin Append. Anth. Palat. 2,782.:— 


‘Pyyivou μελάθροισι τὸν εὐαστὴν Διόνυσον 
Δέρκεο, kK. T. λ. 


His tutor was Ciearcuus of Rhegium, 
who must therefore be considered to have 
flourished in Olymp. 68. Diog. ZL. ( VIII. 
Pythag. 25.) notices PyrHacoras of 
Rhegium, and PyrHacoras of Samos, in 
the following passage:—Kai ἄλλον, ἀν- 
δριαντοποιὸν Ῥηγῖνον γεγονέναι φασὶ 
Τυϑαγόραν, πρῶτον δοκοῦντα puSpov καὶ 
συμμετρίας ἐστοχάσϑαι" καὶ ἄλλον, ἀνδρι- 
αντοποιὸν Σάμιον. These words suffici- 


2 See the article Phidias. 

3 PYTHAGORAS of Rhegium is the individual 
here referred to. 

4 Pliny had just been noticing POSIDONIUS, a 
contemporary of Pompey. 
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ently overthrow the assumption of Harduin, 
that there existed a third PytHacoras born 
at Leontium. 

II. A statuary of Samos, thus noticed 
by Pliny 34. 8. 19:—*“ Fuit et alius Pytha- 
goras Samius, initio pictor, cujus signa ad 
edem Fortune hujusce die? septem nuda 
et senis unum laudata sunt. Hie supra 
dicto? facie quoque indiscreta similis fuisse 
dicitur.” ΤῸ this artist should be applied, 
I conceive, the words of Paus. 9. 35. 2. 
Kai πρὸς τῷ ὀνομαζομένῳ Πυϑίῳ Χάριτες 
καὶ ἐνταῦϑά εἰσι, ἸΠυϑαγόρου γράψαντος 
Παρίου: for the last term appears to me 
to be an error for Sapiov. The age of 
PyTHacoras of Samos is involved in un- 
certainty; nor have we any passage, which 
throws light on it, unless indeed we refer 
to this artist, and not to PyTHacoRAS 


| of Rhegium, the words of Pliny, “ Olym- 


piade LX XXVII. fuere— Callon— Py- 


| THAGORAS.” Some probability will be seen 


to attach to this hypothesis, if it is con- 
sidered that PyrHacoras of Rhegium had 
attained considerable reputation as an artist 
in Olymp. 73. 

Pyrueas I., engraver on silver, lived 
soon after the age of Pompey the Great, 
Pliny 33. 12. 55. “ Fuit dei* Pytheas, 
cujus duz uncie XX.> venierunt. Ulixes 


_et Diomedes erant in phiale emblemate, 
| Palladium surripientes. Fecit idem et Coquos, 


Magiriscia appellatos parvulis Potorts, sed 


6 quibus ne exempla quidem liceret expri- 


| mere, tam opportuna injuriz subtilitas erat.” 


See the remarks of J. Fr. Gronovius on 
Senec. Brev. Vit. 17. 

11. Painter born in the city of Bura, in 
Achaia, the walls of which he embellished. 
A figure of an elephant painted by him, was 
preserved at Pergamus. Steph. v. Βοῦρα. 

PyTHEvs, an architect, age and country 
uncertain. Vitruvius (4. 3. 1.) mentions 
him as one of those ancient architects, who 
objected to the Doric style for sacred 
edifices, and the reason assigned for this 
opinion is, “quod mendose et disconve-. 
nientes in his symmetrize conficerentur.” 

Pyrutas, statuary, flourished in Olymp. 
135, country uncertain, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
The name of the artist is found as I have 
given it, in Dufresn. I. Reg. II. and 
Colbert.; but Reg. I. has “ Pytas,” and 
Reg. III. IV. and Dufresn. 11. “ Pitas.” 

Pyruis, sculptor, country uncertain. If 
we can rely on the statement, that he made 
a marble figure of a Chariot drawn by four 
Horses abreast, which was placed on the 
top of the celebrated Mausoleum, (Amalth. 
3, 286.) he must have lived about Olymp. 
107. See Pliny 36. 5. 4. The above form 
of the name of the artist, is supported by 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. and Colbert.; but 
Reg. II. exhibits “ Pitis.” 

Pyrutivus, ancient architect, built with 
great skill the temple of Minerva at 


5 This reading has the support of Voss. Gud. 
Men. Acad. Reg. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. and 
Edit. I.; common lection, which has the sanction 
ofRegi Tris Soe 
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Priene, and wrote a treatise respecting it, 


ΟΕ Tt. 1.12.) 

PYTHOCLES, approved statuary, flourished 
in Olymp. 155, country uncertain, (Pliny 
34, 8. 19.) 

Pyruocritvus, statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19.) 
as one of those artists, who made statues 
of Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 


Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sa- 
crificing. 

Pyruopicus, statuary and painter, age 
and country uncertain, adverted to by Pliny 
34. 8. 19, as not particularly distinguished 
by any production. In this passage, the 
name of the artist has unfortunately been 
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lost in Reg. I.; but it is retained in 
Dufr. I. II. Reg. IIT. IV. 

Pytuopvorus I., Theban statuary, flou- 
rished previously to Puipras. This con- 
clusion is drawn from the statement of 
Paus. 9. 34. 2, that he made an ancient 
statue of Juno, holding in her hands the 
Sirens, which was placed in the temple of 
this goddess at Coronea. 

IJ. III. Two sculptors, who in the first 
age after the birth of Christ, embellished 
the palaces of the Roman emperors, with 
the most approved figures. Pliny 36. 5. 4. 
See also Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. 
Adnot. 109. 
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UINTILIUS, engraver on precious | 

stones; two Gems still extant, one 
exhibiting Neptune, described in Bracci 
Memorie, tab. 100, the other Mercury in a | 
State of Nudity, in Spilsbury’s Gems, nr. 27. 
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QUINTUS, engraver on precious stones; 
fragment of one Gem is extant; son of 
one Alexander, and brother of Auuus II. 
See Bracci Memorie, tab. 8. 


AD 


ABIRIUS, Roman architect, con- 
temporary with Martial, who mentions 
him in Epigr. 7. 5. 

RHEGIO, engraver on precious stones, 
( Clarac, Descr. des Antiq. du Musee Royal, | 
p- 422. 

Ruccus, statuary, considered to have 
contributed greatly to the advancement of 
the arts in Greece, born at Samos, son of 
one Phileus, (Herod. 3, 60. Paus. 8. 14. 5, 
9, 41. 1. Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. 
Adnot. 56. (In connection with THEoporvs, 
he is said by Paus. 1. c. to have invented 
the art of casting in brass; and this state- 
ment is confirmed by Pliny (35. 12. 43,) — 
though the latter historian has blended with | 
it a surprising error, rightly pointed out by | 
Welcker ad Philostr. 196. Pausanias men- 
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tions that he saw a figure of the Goddess of 
Night, made by Rucacus, in the temple of 
Dianaat Ephesus. This artist was also emi- 
nent as an architect, since he built a large and 
magnificent temple at Samos, (Herod. 1. c. 
and in connection with Smitis and THEo- 


' porus, formed the labyrinth at Lemnos. 


See Pliny 36. 13. 19, a passage corrected 
by Heyne Opuse. Acad. 5, 342, with the 


| full approbation of Miiller Agin, 99, and 
| other critics. 


The age in which he flou- 
rished, will be investigated in the article 
Theodorus 1. 

Rvrus I., painter mentioned in Anth. 
Gr. Palat. X1. 233. T.2. p. 386. 

11. Engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by faspe, nr. 9823. 
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ALPIO, Athenian sculptor, age un- 
certain; silver cup of Parian marble, 
very handsomely engraved, still extant, with | 
the inscription, ΣΑΛΠΙῺΝ AOHNATOS | 
EMOIHSE. (Gruter, Thes. Inscr. 67. 7, 
Spon, Misc. Erud. Antig. 2. 1. p. 25.) 
SaMouass, Arcadian statuary, two of | 
whose figures placed at Delphi, representing 
respectively Triphylus and Azanes, were 
held in considerable estimation, (Paus. | 
10. 9. 3.) From the words of Paus., it | 
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may be satisfactorily inferred, that he was 


| a contemporary of Da:patus II. and An- 


TIPHANES; for in connection with these 
and other artists, he was engaged in making 
the large present of statues, which the 
Tegeans dedicated at Delphi. He must 
have flourished, then, about Olymp. 94. 
SARNACUS, architect, age and country 
uncertain; wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vir. Vil. Pref. 5. 14.) 
SATUREIUS, engraver, age and country 
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uncertain; figure of Arsinoe engraved by 
him on a crystal vessel, mentioned in Anth. 
Gr. Palat. 9. 776:— 


Ζεύξιδος ἡ χροιὴ TE Kai ἡ χάρις, ἐν δὲ μὲ 
μικρῇ 
Κρυστάλλῳ, τὸ καλὸν δαίδαλον ᾿Αρσινόῃ 
Ῥράψας τοῦτ᾽ ἔπορεν Σατυρήϊος" εἰμὶ δ᾽ 
ἀνάσσης 
Εἰκὼν, καὶ μεγάλης λείπομαι οὐδ᾽ ὀλίγον. 


ΒΑΤΎΒΟΒ I., architect, country uncertain ; 
in connection with Purrevs, built the cele- 
brated Mausoleum, and afterwards wrote a 
description of it, (Vitruv. VII. Pref. s. 12.) 
This circumstance enables us clearly to 
determine the age, in which he lived; for the 
Mausoleum was commenced in Olymp. 107. 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) 

11. Architect of Alexandria, flourished 
in Olymp. 130, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, (Pliny 36. 9. 14.) 

SaAuRIAS, artist of Samos, said to have 
discovered that peculiar style of drawing, 
which the Greeks termed σκιαγραφία, while 
he was attempting to delineate the figure 
of a horse on that of the sun. Adhenag. 
Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. Dechair. 

Saurus, see Batrachus. 

Scopas, very eminent sculptor, in no- 
ticing whose history, it is requisite first of 
all to examine the expressions of Pliny 
34. 8. 19. This passage is given by 
Harduin, Brotier, and others, in the follow- 
ing form:—“Simo Canem et Sagittarium 
fecit ; Stratonicus celator 1116 Philosophos ; 
Seopas utraque.” This reading was adopted 
from a conjecture of Barbarus: and it 
appears to have been drawn by this last 
critic from the interpolated MSS., since it 
is certain, that Reg. III. exhibits “ philoso- 


phos Scopas utraque.” The two last words, | 


however, are so obviously incorrect, and 
indeed so foolish, that it is surprising that 
they have not been rejected by Interpreters. 
A slight inspection of MSS. is sufiicient 
to shew that the word “ Scopas” was in- 
troduced into the text by transcribers, for it 
is wanting in those of the highest authority. 
Reg. I. LV. have “ czlator 1116 philosophus 
uterque; Dufresn. I. exhibits “ille phi- 
losophos. Uterque athletas et armatos;” 
but even this last reading seems to have 
originated with some transcriber, who un- 
successfully attempted a correction of the 
passage, for the words, which immediately 
follow, do not at all consist with those 
just given. It is impossible to appeal to 
Dufresn. I. Reg. II. and Colbert., because 
in all these, the entire passage is wanting. 
My own opinion is that not only the word 
“‘Scopas,” but ‘uterque” also, is an in- 
terpolation, introduced by some transcriber, 
who considered that in this passage Pliny 
was mentioning artists, whose productions 
were of the same kind, but who forgot 


6 The artists here alluded to, are PRAXITELES 
and CEPHISODOTUS. 

7 After the term ‘‘Pothon” we usually find 
“et Phaétontem;” but I have omitted these words 
on the authority of Reg. I. Hirtius, (Comment. 
Acad, Berol. p. 15,) suggests the substitution of 
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that the historian frequently deviated from 
this plan, to enumerate the productions of 
particular artists,—a fact sufficiently clear 
in the cases of CrerHisoporus, Daippus, 
and Pisro. From this passage, then, the 
name “ Scopas” must be entirely banished, 
and the sentence must terminate with the 
word “ philosophos.” 

Scopas was born in the island of Paros, 
(Strabo XIII. p. 604. Paus. 8. 45. 4.) and 
appears to have flourished chiefly between 
Olymp. 97, and 107. The arguments, which 
may be alleged in support of the last opi- 


_nion, I have already stated in the Amalthea 


3, 285.; but they shall be here briefly 
repeated. It is certain that Scorpas was 
one of the artists engaged in building the 
temple of Minerva at Tegea in Arcadia,— 
an undertaking which must have been 
commenced after Olymp. 96. 2, for in this 
year the ancient temple was burnt. (Paus. 
8. 45. 1.) We are informed also that he 
assisted in the erection of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was undertaken 
after Olymp. 106. 1. In the passage of 
Pliny, from which this statement is deduced, 
—36. 14. 21,—I cannot approve the com- 
mon reading, ‘‘ex iis (columnis) XXXVI. 
celate, una a Scopa,” nor can I receive the 
ingenious conjecture of Winckelm. (Monum. 
Ined. 2, 271.) “uno e scapo;” but on the 
authority of Reg. I. in which the prep. “a” 
is omitted, I would read by a slight change 
of punctuation, ‘‘celate. Una Scopa operi 
prefuit Chersiphro,” &c. Thus we shall 
be enabled to fix on one artist of eminence, 
to whom to attribute the erection of this 
temple; for it is certain that the name of 
CHERSIPHRO was introduced by Pliny only 
in mistake, and it is a controverted point, 
whether DinocraTEs was really engaged 
init. The construction ‘una Scopa” can 


| present no difficulty ; for the ablative foliows 
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the adverb, ‘“‘una,” as it very frequently 
does the adverb “simul.” See Tacit. Ann. 
4. 55, 6. 9, Vechn. Hellenol. 380, Zumpt, . 
Gram. Lat. 262. The third testimony as 
to the age of Scoras, which I shall adduce, 
is the assertion of Pliny 36. 5. 4, that he 
was actively engaged with Bryaxis, ΓΙΜΟ- 
THEUS, and LrocHaREs, in embellishing 
the celebrated Mausoleum. Now as Mau- 
solus died in Olymp. 106. 4, ( Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. 262,) it is reasonable to conclude, 
that Scopas was engaged in adorning his 
sepulchre, in the Olympiad following. The 
most ample account of the productions of 
this artist, is that of Phny 36. 5. 4:— 

“‘ Scope laus cum his® certat. Is fecit 
Venerem et Pothon,’ qui Samothrace sanc- 
tissimis cerimoniis coluntur. Item Apol- 
linem Palatinum, Vestam sedentem laudatam 
in Servilianis Hortis, duasque Chameteras® 
circa eam, quarum pares in Asinii monu- 
mentis sunt, ubi et Canephoros ejusdem. 
Sed maxima in dignatione delubro Cn. 


*“*Phanetem” for ‘‘ Phaetontem,” ,and opposes 
the Greek expressions Ερως Οὐράνιος and 
Ἔρως Πάνδημος. 

8 The expression ‘‘ chametzeras — — quarum,” 
given by Harduin, is far from having the support 
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Domitii in Circo Flaminio, Neptunus ipse 
et Thelis atque Achilles, Nereides supra 
Delphinos et Cete et Hippocampos sedentes. 
Item Trritones, Chorusque Phorci et Pi- 
strices,® ac multa alia marina, omnia ejusdem 
manus, preclarum opus, etiamsi totius vite 
fuisset. Nune vero preter supra dicta, 
queque nescimus, Mars etiamnunc est 
sedens colosseus ejusdem, in templo Bruti 
Callaici apud Circum eundem. Preterea 
Venus in eodem loco nuda Praxiteliam illam 
antecedens,!° et quemcunque alium locum 
nobilitatura. —-— Hesitatio est in templo 
Apollinis Sosiani, Δηοῦς Liberos Morientes! 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit: item Janus 
Pater in suo templo dicatus ab Augusto, 
ex ANgypto advectus, utrius manus sit, 
jam quidem et auro occultatur. Similiter 
in Curia Octavie queritur de Cupidine 
Fulmen Tenente. Id demum adfirmatur, 
Alcibiadem esse principem forma in ea 
wtate. — — Scopas habuit emulos eadem 
etate, Bryaxin et Timotheum et Leocharem, 
de quibus simul dicendum est, quoniam 
pariter celavere, Mausolo Carie regulo, qui 
obiit Olympiadis centesimze sexte? anno 
secundo. Opus id ut esset inter septem 
miracula, ii maxime artifices fecere. — — 
Ab oriente czlavit Scopas,” &c. 

The other works of Scopas, mentioned 
by ancient writers, are the following :— 

1. A figure of Apollo Smintheus placed 
at Chrysa, town of Troas, (Strabo XIII. 
p-604. Eustath. ad Il. A. 39. p. 84. 16. Rom. 

2. A figure of Bacchus, placed at Cnidus, 
see a remark of Pliny, rather before the 
passage last cited. 

3. A figure of Mercury, Anth. Grec. 
4. 12. 192. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2. 684.) 

4. A figure of Hercules, dedicated at 
Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 10. 1.) 

5. 6. Figures of Asculapius as a beard- 
less Youth, and of Hygia, placed at Gortyne 
in Arcadia. (Paus. 8. 28. 1.) 

7. 8. 9. Figures designated respectively, 
"Ἔρως, ἽἽμερος, ἸΤόθος, placed in the tem- 


ple of Venus at Megara, (1. 43. 6.) different | 


from those mentioned by Pliny, at the 
commencement of the passage adduced. 
10. A figure of Paniscus, thus adverted 
to by Cicero Divin. 1. 18. “ Fingebat 
Carneades in Chiorum lapicidinis saxo 
diffisso caput exstitisse Panisci. Credo, 
aliquam non dissimilem figuram, sed certe 
non talem, ut eam a Scopa factam diceres.” 
11. A figure of Minerva, placed at the 


of MSS., and is on many accounts, objection- 
able. In the first place, the term “‘ chameteras”’ 
is far from being sufiiciently familiar, to be used 
in describing figures; then it is by no means 
easy to explain, why the figures of ‘ female com- 
panions lying on the ground,’ (chametere), 
should be associated with that of Vesta, (Schneider 
Lex υ. Χαμεταιρὶς), and lastly, the reading is 
too remote from that of MSS., all of which exhibit 
“duosque camiteras — quorum.” The correct 
form of the passage can scarcely be obtained. 

* This is the reading of Voss. Reg. I. 11. Col- 
bert. Men. Gud. and Acad.; common lection, 
**pristes.”? 

10 The reading here given, is precisely that of 
Reg. I. In Voss. and Dufresn. I. we find “ Praxi- 
telia illam antecedens.” Brotier has correctly 
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entrance of a public Gate at Thebes, (Paus. 
9. 10. 2.) 

12. Another figure of this Goddess, 
placed at Cnidus, (Pliny 1. ec.) 

13. A figure of Diana Ἐὐκλεία at 
Thebes, (Paus. 9. 17. 1.) 

14. A figure of this Goddess mentioned 
by Lucian, Lexiph. 12. p. 335, though this 
authority is confessedly not of great weight. 

15. A figure of Hecate, at Argos, (Paus. 
2. 22. 8.) 

16. 17. Two figures of Furies, noticed 
in the article Calus. 

18. A figure of a Priestess of Bacchus 
in a state of furious excitement, ( Simonides 
in Anthol. Planud. 4. 3. 60. Append. Anth. 
Palat. 2, 642. Glaucus in Anth. Palat. 
9. 774.) 

19. Various figures placed on the roof of 
the temple of Minerva at Tegea in Arcadia, 
in the general construction of which he 
afforded considerable assistance, (Paus. 8. 
45. 4.) 

In addition to all these we may add two 
works of the artist under notice, which are 
briefly adverted to by Strabo XIV. p. 640. 
They were figures of Zatona and Ortygia, 
standing near each other, and each carrying 
aninfant. In the passage of Strabo, Tyrwhitt 
has sagaciously substituted the terms Σκόπα 
ἔργα, for the common reading σκολιὰ ἔργα: 
and Jacobs, (Amalth. 2, 237, coll. T. 2. 
Pref. p. 10.) has fully vindicated the pro- 
priety of the change, in opposition to a 
foolish defence of the common reading. 

It remains to investigate two passages, 
which have not yet been noticed, one of 
which seems to overthrow our previous 
decisions as to the age of Scopas, and to 
create a difficulty as to the art, which he 
cultivated. This is Pliny 34. 8. 19,—a 
passage, in which the historian enumerates 
the statuaries, who flourished in Olymp. 
87, and mentions “ Pythagoram, Scopam, 
Perelium.” It has long been evident to cri- 
tics, that this passage cannot be consistently 
held in connection with that which states 
that the Mausoleum was adorned by Scopas 
after Olymp. 106.; for on the hypothesis, 
that Scopas flourished in Olymp. 87, he 
must have been at the least 100 years old, 
when employed in the Mausoleum. To 
remove this inconsistency, Heyne (Antiq. 
Aufs. 1. 234,) and Bottiger (Andeut. 153,) 
contend, that the word “‘ Scopam” should 
be discarded from the passage under in- 


remarked, that the term ‘‘antecedens”’ relates, 
not to any imagined superiority of the statue, 
but to the priority of its execution. 

1 Common reading, ‘‘ Nioben cum liberis mo- 
rientem;” but 1 am fully justified in the adoption 
of the above alteration, by the facts, that Reg. I. 
has ‘“‘Sosia intobe liberos morientes,” and that 
Dufresn. I. exhibits the same reading, with 
the exception of having ‘“‘liberiis’”? instead of 
*«liberos.” 

2 The word ‘‘sextx,’’? which Brotier and some 
other Editors have omitted, has place in Voss. 
Reg. 11. Dufresn. I. and Colbert. The evidence 
of Reg. I. is in this instance lost to us, in conse- 
quence of an erasure. I have already noticed 
the error of Pliny, in stating the year, in which 
Mausolus died, in Amalih. 3, 286. 
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quiry; Fea (ad Winckelm. 2, 197.) supposes 
that there were two artists of this name; 
and Thiersch, (Epoch. Art.Gr. 2. Adnot. 31,) 
suggests the substitution of “ Onatam”’ for 
“Scopam.” Another difficulty, as Heyne 
properly remarks, is created by the above 
passage, when applied to the celebrated 
Scopas; and this is, that Pliny there 
enumerates statuaries, but Scopas, in all 


other passages, 1s mentioned only as a | 
Here then we should | 


sculptor in stone. 
pause and inquire, whether some suggestion 
may not be advanced, to reconcile these 
apparent contradictions of Pliny. 
it appears, that some assistance may be 
derived from the word “ Perelium,’’ which 


which both Heyne and Thiersch condemn, 
and for which the latter critic proposes to 
substitute “ Perillum.” This last sugges- 
tion I must discard; and I think it far 
more probable, that this term is a corrup- 
tion of some other, intimating the country 


of the artist just spoken, and that there | 


were two artists of the name of Scopas, 
the one a Parian, the other a native of 
Elis. As the latter has never yet been 
recognised, it is requisite that I should 
state the grounds, on which this opinion 
rests. 


To me | 


Pausanias, (6. 25. 1.) mentions | 


as a work of Scopas, a brazen figure of | 
Venus sitting on a He-goat, placed at Elis; | 


and if we attribute this to Scopas, a sta- 
tuary of Elis, every thing is consistent, 


and more especially, the place in which | 
the work was dedicated, and the substance | 


of which it was composed. Then in re- 
spect to the passage of Pliny, we find in 
some ancient Eidd., not ‘“ Perelius,’’ but 
‘ Parelius;” and hence I formerly con- 
jectured, in an article in the Amalthea, that 
Pliny, finding in the Greek writer, from 
whom he derived hisinformation, the expres- 
sion ITATPLAAHAEIO® in an abbreviated 
form, mistook it for the name of an artist. 


This method of accounting for the term | 


“ς Parelius,” however, I would now discard, 
in favor of one, which appears even more 
probable. Pliny wrote, I conceive, “‘ Scopas 


Elius;” and it is a very consistent suppo- | 
3 yi 


sition, that this expression seemed incorrect 
to a transcriber, who knew that the cele- 
brated Scopas was a Parian, and that he 
accordingly wrote over the word ‘ Elius,” 
an abbreviation of ‘“ Parius,” in the fol- 


Par A subse- 


lowing manner, Scopas E\Lius. 


quent transcriber would easily be led to | 


combine these terms into one word, (see 
Hettinger in Wieland’s Mus. Att. 2, 2. p. 30.) 
and this sufficiently accounts for the strange 
term ““ Parelius,” which exists in our pre- 
sent Edd. 

ScyLax, engraver of some precious stones, 
(Bracci, Memorie, tab. 101. 102. 103. ) 

SCYLLIS, see Dipenus. 

SCYMNUS, engraver, (celator,) and statu- 
ary, not particularly distinguished by any 
production; pupil of Cririas, and must 
therefore have flourished about Olymp. 82. 
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SELEUCUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci, nr. 104. 

SEPTIMIUS, author of two volumes on 
Architecture, mentioned by Vitruv. VII. 
Pref. 5. 14. In all probability, he was 
himself an architect; though it may be, 
that he composed the treatise in question, 
not from personal experience, but from the 
writings of others. 

SERAMBUS, statuary of Avgina, age uncer- 
tain. He made a figure of Agiadas, a vic- 
tor at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 6. 10. 2.) 

SERAPIO, painter, age and country un- 
certain, unsuccessful in his attempts to 
take portraits of men, and afterwards gave 


| attention to the painting of scenery, in 
immediately follows “‘Scopam,”—a word | 


which he attained great eminence. 
35. 10. 37.) 

SILANIo I., statuary, born at Athens, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 3,) flourished in Olymp. 114, 
in the age of Lysrppus. The most impor- 
tant passage respecting him is Pliny 34.8.19.: 
“In hoc (Silanione) mirabile, quod nullo 
doctore nobilis fuit. Ipse discipulum ha- 
buit Zeuxiadem.” In the latter sentence 
of this passage, Harduin and Brotier, fol- 
lowing the readings of ancient, but inter- 
polated Edd., have given ‘“‘discipulos habuit 
Zeuxin et Jadem.” But not to mention 
the strange name “ Jades,”—a name in itself 
far less probable than “‘ Zeuxiades,” which 
resembles “ Calliades” and others,—all the 
MSS., which I have examined, do in effect 
support the reading, which I have adopted, 
though, through the negligence of tran- 
scribers, it is not exhibited with perfect 
accuracy. Thus Reg. II., which appears 
to be the worst of the Parisian MSS&., 
omits the name of Silanio, and the phrase, 
“‘ipse discipulum habuit,” and afterwards 
exhibits ‘“ Zensiadem.” In Dufresn. I. 
Reg. IV. and Colbert. the name of Sr- 
LANIO is wanting; and then there is the 
reading ‘nobilis fuit. Ipse discipulum 
habuit Zeusiadem.” In Reg. I. and III. 
the name of Simanro is found; and the 
latter then exhibits “ fuit. Ipse discipulos 
habuit Zeusiadem,” while the former, which 
possesses the highest authority of any MS. 
of Pliny, presents the reading, “nobilis fit, 
(substitute fuit.) Ipse discipulum habuit 
Zeuxiadem.” 

As to the works of S1zanio, Pliny men- 
tions, soon after the passage just discussed, 
“ Apollodorum, Achillem nobilem, et Epi- 
staten exercentem athletas.” From other 
writers we learn that he made likewise, a 
figure of Satyrus, a distinguished Elean 
pugilist at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 
6. 4. 3,)—figures of Telestes and Demaratus, 
Messenians, (14. 1. 3,)—Jocasta at the point 
of death, (Plut. de Aud. Poet. 3. p. 69. 
Τ. 7. Hutt.)—a figure of Theseus, (Plut. 
Thes. 4, )—a statue of Plato,(Diog. L. 3.25.) 
—one of Corinna, ( Tatian adv. Gr. 52. 
p- 114, Worth,) —and one of Sappho τῆς 
ἑταίρας, (113.). In relation to the figure 
of Jocasta, here mentioned, Facius appro- 
priately compares with the passage adduced, 
another remark of Plut. Quest. Symp. 5.1. 


(Pliny 
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p- 680. T. 8. ed. R., “He φασὶν εἰς τὸ (4&'gin. 104.) who contends that the words 


πρόσωπον ἀργύρου τι συμμίξαι τὸν τε- 
χνίτην, ὕπως ἐκλιπόντος ἀνθώπου καὶ 
μαραινομένου λάβῃ περιφάνειαν ὁ χαλκός. 
The figure of Sappho just mentioned, is no- 
ticed by Cicero, ( Verr. 4. 57. s. 125, 126.) 
as exquisitely formed, and as one of the 
statues, which Verres forcibly took from 
the Sicilians. The word éraipa, which 
Tatian uses to characterise Sappho, may at 
first seem to favor the opinion of Visconiz, 
who in his Jconographia Greca, 1, 69, con- 
tends, that there were two Lesbian females 
named Sappho,—an hypothesis supported 
by Hauterochius, (Diatribe de Sappho Me- 
retrice Eresia, Paris. 1822.) This opinion, 
however, cannot be embraced; the argu- 
ments of Visconti are fully refuted by 
Welcher in a well-known Dissertation; and 
it is certain, that Tatian, in the passage 
referred to, had no design to institute a 
distinction between Sappho the celebrated 
Poetess, and Sappho a Courtesan of Kresus 
in Lesbos. The observations of Tatian, 
p- 114, are fully sufficient to establish this 
statement. 

11. Architect, age and country uncer- 
tain, wrote a treatise on the Rules of Sym- 
metry, (Vitr. VII. Pref. 5. 14.) 

SILENUS, architect, age and country un- 
known, wrote a volume on the Proportions 
of the Dorie Style, (Vitruv. VII. Pref. 
s. 12. 

ae painter of Rhegium, mentioned 
by Stmonides and Epicharmus, (Polemo ap. 
Athen. V. p. 210.) and who must therefore 
have flourished about B.C. 500. A picture 
of his was placed in the portico of “ Pole- 
marchia’ at Phlius. 

Smenus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain, mentioned by Pliny, 34. 8. 19, 
among those, who made figures of Comba- 
tants at the Public Games, Armed Men, 
Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacrificing. 
To my mind it appears questionable, whe- 
ther the name of the artist has been handed 
down to us in its perfect form. 

ΞΊΜΜΙΑΒ, sculptor, age and country doubt- 
ful, son of one Eupalamus. <A figure of 
Bacchus Morychus, made by him, is thus 
noticed by Zenobius, ὃ, 13, Κατεσκεύασται 
δὲ ἀπὸ φέλλα καλουμένου λίϑου ὑπὸ Σιμ- 
μίου τοῦ Ἑὐπαλάμου. This passage ena- 
bles us to correct aremark of Clemens Alex. 
in Protr. p. 31. Sylb. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὕπως μήτις 
ὑπολάβῃ καὶ ταῦτά με ἀγνοίᾳ παρηκέναι, 
παραϑήσομαι, τοῦ Μορύχου Διονύσου τὸ 
ἄγαλμα ᾿Αϑήνῃσι γεγονέναι μὲν ἐκ τοῦ 
φελλείτα καλουμένου λίϑου, ἔργον δὲ εἶναι 
Σίκωνος τοῦ Εὐπαλάμου, ὥς φησι ἸΤολέμων 
ἔν τινι ᾿Επιστολῇ. Instead of the term Σί- 
κωνος in this passage, which designates an 
artist nowhere else mentioned, Sylburgius 
with the full approbation of Thiersch,( Epoch. 
2. Adnot. 33.) and certainly with some pro- 
bability, proposes to read Σίμωνος, but the 
passage of Zenobius guides us to the true 
correction of the passage, nor can I b 
any means assent to the opinion of Miiller 


3 In the passage of Clem. Alex. here adverted 
to, we must substitute with Heyne Opusc. 5. 344. 


| of an Archer, and one of a Dog. 
| have already fixed the age of Dionysrus of 


of Zenobius should be altered, so as to 
correspond to the present reading of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus. In respect to the age 
of Simmras, Thiersch maintains that he 
was one of the very ancient artists; for 
Clemens Alex. connects him with the most 
ancient Palladia, and with Diea@nus and 
SCYLLIs. 

Simo, statuary of Adgina, in connection 
with Dionysius of Argos, made some 
figures of Horses and Charioteers, which 
Phormio of Menalus, distinguished by his 


| military exploits under Gelo and Hiero, 
| dedicated at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 27. 1., 
| also Miller Aégin. 104.) Pliny 34. 8. 19, 


mentions him as having executed a figure 
As we 


Argos, at Olymp. 76, we must refer Simo 
likewise, to this period. This artist is 
adverted to by Diog. L. 2. 123. 

SIMONIDES, painter, age and country un- 
certain; Pliny, 35. 11. 40, mentions two 
of his pictures, Mnemosyne, and Agatharcus, 
though it is uncertain, who the latter indi- 
vidual was. 

Simus I., painter, age and country uncer- 
tain; Pliny, 35. 11. 40, observes respecting 
him, “ Fecit Juvenem requiescentem in Offi- 
cina Fullonis, Quinquatrus celebrantem, idem 
Nemesin egregiam.” 

II. Sculptor of Salamis, son of Themi- 
stocrates; age uncertain; and known only 
as the maker of a statue of Bacchus, in the 
Royal Museum at Paris, Clarac’s Catal. 
nr. 676. 

SLECAS, engraver of a precious stone, 
mentioned by Bracci 1, 234. The name, 
however, CAEKAYS, is not altogether free 
from suspicion; and it may properly become 
an object of inquiry, whether there exists 
any thing in ancient writings, which may 
throw light on it, and lead us to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

SMILIs, one of the most ancient artists | 
of Greece, son of Euclides of A%gina, 
contemporary with Dapatus, whom, how- 
ever, he did not equal in reputation. He 
executed many wooden statues, the most 
celebrated of which was that of Juno placed 
at Samos,—a work noticed by Paus. 1. ¢., 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13. 51. Sylb.,? and 
Callimachus, as quoted by Euseb. Pr. E. 3. 8. 
in the following passage:—‘Hpac δὲ καὶ 
Σάμιοι ξύλινον εἶχον εἶδος, (rather ἕδος» 
as Bentley properly remarks,) ὥς φησι 
Καλλίμαχος: 


Οὔπω σκέλμιον ἔργον εἰς ξόανον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τεσμὸν 
An} νεόγλυφον ὦναξ ϑεᾶς Horta σανίς. 
Ὧδε γὰρ καϑιδρύοντο ϑεοὺς τότε, καὶ 
γὰρ ᾿Αϑήνης 
Ἔν Λίνδῳ Δαναὸς λεῖον ἔϑηκεν ἕδος. 


The restoration of this very corrupt pas- 
sage to purity, has engaged the attention 
of many learned men, and in particular of 


Σμίλιδι Εὐκλείδου for the obviously erroneous 
phrase σμίλῃ τῇ Εὐκλείδου. 
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Bentley, Fr. Callim. 105. p. 477. ἔτη. 
Instead of σκέλμιον, Wesseling (Probab. 
34,) Valkenaer (Diatr. 215,) and Ernesti 
have rightly proposed Spittoy. Receiving 
this conjecture, Bentley suggests the fol- 
lowing alteration of the first two lines: — 


Οὔπω Σμίλιον ἔργον ἐΐξοον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τεσμοῦ 
,ὔ - ” τῇ Le 
Anvatov γλυφάνῳ ἄξοος ἦσϑα σανίς. 


Probably, however, a slight change pro- 
posed by Thiersch, (Epoch. 1. Adnot. 7.) 
improves this emendation, ἐπὶ τεθμῴ An- 
vaiw γλυφάνων, though the latter critic errs 
in suggesting as the concluding part of the 
second verse, ὦ Séa ἦσϑα σανὶς, and as 
the fourth line, 


Ἔν Λίνδῳ Δαναὸς λᾶαν ἔϑηκε βρέτας. 


Bentley also has committed an error in 
proposing in the last verse, the substitution 
of xiow’ for λεῖον. My own opinion is, 
that ἕδος should be retained, because it 
Signifies, in the best writers, “a statue in 
a sitting posture,” (Ldckh. Corp. Inscr. 1, 
248.) and this meaning seems to be power- 
fully supported in this place, by the fact, 
that Smitis made statues of the Hours in 
this posture, which will be afterwards 
noticed. ‘The word λεῖον, which Toup 
(ad Longin. 365,) and Thiersch wished 
to change into λᾶαν signifies “smooth,” 
ἐς polished,” and thus the phrase, λεῖον ἕδος 
means ‘a well-polished statue in a sitting 
posture,”—an import which may be con- 
sistently retained, however it may at first 
seem to be opposed to the connection of 
the passage, because it is often impossible 
to ascertain from a fragment, the full and 
precise meaning, which a writer intended 
to convey. I confess, however, that the 
term λᾶαν proposed by Toup, gives a very 
consistent sense to the passage; for if it 
is received, we may translate, ‘“ Danaus 
also fixed at Lindus a stone, in the place 
of a statue of Minerva.” The entire stanza 
of Callimachus, I would give in the sub- 
joined form :— 


Οὔπω Σμίλιον ἔργον ἐὔξοον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 
TESTU 
Δηναίῳ γλυφάνων ἄξοος ἦσϑα cavic. 
Ὧδε καϑιδρύοντο ϑεοὺς τότε" καὶ γὰρ 
᾿Αϑήνης 
Ἔν Λίνδῳ Δαναὸς λεῖον ἔϑηκεν ἕδος. 


Besides the statue of Juno at Samos, 
just noticed, Smiis made another figure 
of this Goddess, which was fixed at Argos: 
it is slightly adverted to by Athenag. Leg. 
pro Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair, (see Thiersch, 
l.c. p. 7.) He made also, figures of the 
Hours sitting on Thrones, which were placed 
in the Hereum in Elis. This statement 
rests on Paus. 5. 17. 1. compared with 
7. 4. 5. and Thiersch, p. 23.; and the cor- 
rection of !“Ἔμιλος in the former passage to 
Σμῖλις, is fully established by Valchenaer 
Diatr. 215. 

The age, in which Smrtis flourished, 
has been accurately investigated by Muiller, 
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gin. 98, who controverts the opinions of 
Thiersch 1. c.; and his conclusion is, that 
this artist flourished about 100 years after 
the fall of Troy, so that the general remark 
of Pausanias, that he was a contemporary 
of Dzpa.us, must be received with some 
restrictions. 

There remains one passage of Pliny, 
which demands our attention. In 36. 18. 19, 
this historian speaks of the Labyrinth at 
Lemnos, and mentions as the artists who 
made it, Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus. 
The last of these will be afterwards noticed ; 
but it is the united opinion of Thiersch, 
Miiller, and Heyne, (Opuse. Acad. T. 5. 
p. 342.) that the words “Zmilus” and 
*“‘ Rholus” are only corruptions of “Smilis” 
and “ Rheecus.”” Now if we are to refer 
the formation of the Labyrinth in question, 
to the age of Theodorus and Rhecus, we 
must place it about Olymp. 1., but as Smmis 
lived long before this period, a very con- 
siderable difficulty appears to be created. 
To obviate it, Miller (1. c. 100,) supposes, 
that there were two artists of the name of 
SMILIs, and adds the remark that this name, 
like that of Diapatus, may have been 
employed to intimate a person naturally 
adapted to the arts, and regularly trained 
to cultivate them. In this observation I 
concur; but if it is deemed preferable to 
refer the word “ Smiiim” in Pliny, to the 
well-known artist of that name, and to 
suppose only one SMILIS, we may adopt the 
plausible hypothesis, that the Labyrinth was 
commenced, but left imperfect, by SMIxis, 
and that about 200 years afterwards it was 
completed by Ruacus and THEovorws. 

Socrates I., Theban sculptor, noticed 
in the article Aristomedes. 

IJ. Distinguished Athenian philosopher, 
son of Sophroniscus, who also practised 
sculpture; made the figures of the Three 
Graces, which were placed at the entrance of 
the Athenian citadel. ‘They were composed 
of marble, and were represented as clothed. 
(Paus. 1. 22. 8, 9. 35. 1. & 2.) These 
figures are noticed also by Pliny 36. 5. 4. 
«« Non postferuntur et Charites in propyleo 
Atheniensium, quas Soerates fecit, alius 
ille quam pictor, idem ut aliqui putant.”— 
SocraTEs made also a figure of Mercury 
Προπύλαιος, which was placed with the 
Graces, (Paus. 1. 22. 8.) 

III. Painter, country uncertain. ‘The 
circumstance that he is mentioned by Phny 
35. 11. 40, while enumerating the pupils 
of Pausias, authorises the conclusion, that 
he was instructed by this artist. Pliny 
observes respecting him, ‘‘ Socrates jure 
omnibus placet: tales* sunt ejus cum Auscu- 
lapio Filie, Hygia, Aigle, Panacea, Jaso; et 
Piger, qui appellatur Ocnus, Spartum tor- 
quens, quod Asellus adrodit.” : 

Sorpas, statuary, noticed in the article 
Menechmus 1. 

SoLo, engraver on precious stones, age 
not clearly ascertained, but considered by 
most philologists to have flourished in the 


4 The reading “tales,” not ‘‘talesque,” is sup- 
ported by all my MSS. and those of Grronovius. 
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time of Augustus, ( Winckelm. Opp. 6, 1, 
223, Lewezow iiber den Raub des Palladiums, 
p. 39.) Some of his Gems are described by 
Bracci, Memorie 2, tab. 105—108. 

Somis, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, made a figure of Procles an Andrian, 
who conquered at the Olympic Games, 
(Paus. 6. 14. 5.) 

Soruroniscus, Athenian sculptor, father 
of the celebrated Socrates; must have 
flourished about Olymp. 78. Diog. L. in 
his Life of Socrates, and Valerius Maximus, 
3. 4. 1, apply to him the appellation 
λιϑουργός. 

ΘΟΡΟΙ5, painter, country uncertain, no- 
ticed in the article Dionysius IV. Some 
copies of the passage of Pliny there adduced, 
exhibit “ Sopylus” instead of “ Sopolis.”’ 

Sosizgius, Athenian sculptor, age un- 
certain; Vase engraved by him, preserved 
in the Royal Parisian Museum, ( Clarac, 
Catal. nr. 332.) 

SOSICLES, sculptor, age and country uncer- 
tain, made the figure of an Amazon, which 
is preserved in the Capitoline Museum, 
(3. 46.) and which bears the inscription 
COCIKAH... This figure is ably noticed 
by Meyer ad Winckelm. Opp. 4, 355. 

II. Anengraver, see the following article. 

SOSTHENES, engraver on precious stones, 
of this name, is considered to be intimated 
in the corrupt Inscription CQCOCN, found 
on a Gem described in Stosch’s Pierr. Grav. 
tab. 69, and Bracci, tab. 109. Some learned 
men, as Bracci and Meyer ad Winckelm. 
Opp. 4, 352, understand the Insecr. in 
question, of one SosocLes; but the order 
of the letters makes the latter opinion the 
more probable. Whichever name is adopted, 
the artist must be acknowledged to be other- 
wise unknown. 

SosTRaTus, name of frequent occurrence 
in the history of Grecian artists, and there 
exists a danger, lest by an inattention to 
the different individuals, who sustained it, 
great confusion should beinduced. Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 111. Adnot. 85,) is the first critic, 
who has investigated the subject in all its 
intricacies; and in his footsteps I will en- 
deavour to tread, rectifying as I proceed, 
some particulars, which have hitherto been 
inaccurately treated. The following artists 
should be distinctly recognised :— 

I. A statuary, nephew of Pythagoras 
of Rhegium, by whom he was instructed, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19.) As Pythagoras flou- 
rished in Olymp. 73, it is evident that this 
Sostratus could not have lived much later 
than Olymp. 80. 

II. Statuary of Chios, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) 
father and instructer of Pantias. To this 


artist we should in all probability apply | 


the statement of Polybius (4. 78.) that 
SOSTRATUS, in connection with HEcaTo- 
poRUS, made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
which was placed at Aliphera in Arcadia. 
Pausanias (8. 26. 4,) mentions Hypato- 


pDoRUS, not HrcaToporvws, as the associate | 


of Sosrratus, in the formation of this 
statue; and as we have already shewn, that 
Hypratoporus flourished from Olymp. 90 
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to 102, (see the article Aristogito,) to this 
period we may consistently refer the artist 
under notice. 

111. Statuary mentioned by Pliny (84. 
8. 19,) as a contemporary of Lysiprus in 
Olymp. 114. Thiersch correctly distin- 
guishes between this artist, and the one 
just noticed; and he advances a conjecture, 
which has considerable probability, that he 
was the same individual, who is adverted 
to by several writers as an architect of 
Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes, and builder 
of the Tower of Pharos near Alexandria. 
(Pliny 36. 12. 18, Suidas and Steph. B. 
ν. Φάρος, Strabo 17. p. 791, Lucian de 
Conscr. Hist. 62. p. 69. T. 2. Wetst.) This 
hypothesis is favored by the accordance of 
dates, for Ptolemy, son of Lagus, ascended 
the throne of Aigypt in Olymp. 114.; and 
the circumstance, that the son of Dexiphanes 
was an architect, cannot militate against 
the supposition that he was also a statuary, 
for we have many indisputable instances of 
individuals, who cultivated both these arts. 

IV. Engraver on precious stones, one 
of whose Gems is described by Bracci 2. 
tab. 110. The Gem noticed by Bracci im- 
mediately afterwards (tab. 111,) and bearing 
the name SOTRATUS, was probably engraved 
by the same hand; unless indeed we may 
suppose, that this name, which certainly 
appears to be an error for “ SosTratus,” 
was assumed by some later engraver, who 
wished to dignify one of his productions 
by a name of eminence. 

Sosus, artist, excelled in mosaic work, 
age and country uncertain, Pliny 36. 25. 60, 
“ς Pavimenta originem apud Grzcos habent 
elaborata arte, picture ratione, donec litho- 
strota expulere eam. Celeberrimus fuit in 
hoc genere Sosus, qui Pergami stravit quem 
vocant asaroton econ, quoniam purgamenta 
coenee in pavimento, queque verri solent, 
velut relicta, fecerat parvis e tesserulis 
tinctisque in varios colores. Mirabilis ibi 
Columba bibens, et aquam umbra capitis in- 
fuscans. Apricantur aliz scabentes 5656 in 
canthari labro.” 

SpintHarus, Corinthian architect; by 
the order of the Amphictyonic Council, 
erected a new temple at Delphi, after the 
burning of the old one in Olymp. 58. 1. 
(Paus. 10. 5. 5.) Respecting the latter 
event, see Philochor. Fragm. p. 45, Clinton 
Fast. Hellen. ad h. ἃ. p. 4. The age of 
SPINTHARUS may be very probably fixed 
about Olymp. 60. 

SPITYNCHAS, engraver of a precious stone 
described by Gori Gemm. Etrusc. 2, tab. 9. 
nwt 

Srapvievs J., Athenian statuary, instruc- 
ter of Potycies 11. (Paus. 6. 4. 3.) The 
latter artist flourished, in all probability, 
about Olymp. 155.; and thus we must refer 
STADIEuS to about Olymp. 147. 

11. Painter, age and country uncertain; 
instructed by NicostHENES. Pliny men- 
tions him (35. 11. 40,) as an artist of 
considerable reputation. 

STEPHANUS, sculptor, age and country 


| uncertain, distinguished by his figures of 
! 12] 
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the Sons of Hippias, which were preserved 
in the collection of Asinius Pollio, (Pliny 
36. 5. 4.) This artist seems to be inti- 
mated in the Inscription found on a statue 
still extant,—CTE®ANOC ITACITEAOYC 
MAOHTHC EIIOIEI. One of his pupils 
also is known to us, of the name of MENE- 
Laus, who executed statues of Orestes and 
Electra. The Inscription on the base of 
these productions is, MENEAAOC CTE- 
®ANOY MAOHTHC ἘΠΟΙΕΙῚ. Winckel- 
mann ( Opp. 6, 1, 242,) first advanced the 
opinion, that STEPHANUS, instructer of 
MeENELAUS, was the same artist, as is 
noticed by Pliny; and this opinion, which 
is embraced by Thiersch, (Epoch. III. 
Adnot. 93,) is powerfully confirmed by the 
style of those productions, which are still 
extant. The statues of Orestes and Electra, 
made by MrENELAUs, were executed, it is 
thought, at Rome, in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, (see Thiersch p. 94, and 
other critics;) and this date accords with 
the age of PAsITELES, mentioned in one of 
the above Inscriptions, as the instructer of 
STEPHANUS. It is a very probable suppo- 
sition, that the PastTELEs adverted to in 
that Inscription, was the celebrated artist of 
that name, who flourished about B.C. 50.; 
for his eminence in the arts affords a 
reason, why his pupil StrpHanus should 
affix to his own name the statement, that 
he was instructed by PasirELtEs. Such an 
act would be prompted by grateful feeling, 
and the desire of connecting himself with 
an artist so highly distinguished. These 
artists may, then, be arranged in the fol- 
lowing order :— 


IPASITEGES») ¢.0.2. B.C. 50: 
STEPHANUS ..ese. Be. a5: 
MENELAUS ...... Beeb. 


STHENIs, Olynthian statuary; flourished 
about Olymp. 114, in connection with Ly- 
SIPPUS, SILANIO, and others, (Paus. 6.16.7, 
Pliny 34. 8. 19.) The latter of the wri- 
ters here adverted to, afterwards remarks, 
‘««Sthenis Cererem, Jovem, Minervam fecit, 
qui sunt Rome in Concordie templo. Idem 
jflentes Matronas, et adorantes sacrifican- 
tesque.” In addition to these productions, 
the artist under notice made a figure of 
Autolycus, which is spoken of as one of his 
most admirable works, and which Lucullus 
after the capture of Sinope, transferred to 
Rome. (Plutarch Lucull. 23. Strabo 12. 
p- 822. ed. Alm., Appian Mithr. 83.) He 
made also statues of Pittalus and Che- 
rilus, two victors at the Olympic Games, 
(Paus. 6. 16. 7, 6. 17. 3.) and one of 
Dio, an Ephesian philosopher. (Jnser. ap. 
Spon. Misc. Erud. Antig. 126.) 

STIPAX, statuary, Pliny 34. 8, 19:— 
“ Stipax Cyprius uno celebratur signo, 
Splanchnopte. Periclis Olympii vernula 
hic fuit, exta torrens, ignem oris pleni 
spiritu accendens.” The figure mentioned 
in this passage, is adverted to by Pliny in 
22. 17. 20, though without an intimation 
of the artist, who executed it:—‘“ Verna 
carus Pericli Atheniensium principi, cum 
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is in arce templum edificaret, repsissetque 
super altitudinem fastigii, et inde recidisset, 


hac herba, (perdicio,) dicitur sanatus, mon- 


strata Pericli somnio a Minerva. Quare 
Parthenium vocari ceepta est, assignaturque 
ei Dex. Hic est vernula, cujus effigies ex 
wre fusa est, et nobilis 116 Splanchnoptes.” 
The individual, whom this statue repre- 
sented, was Mnesicles already noticed as a 
slave of Pericles, and an architect engaged 
in building the Propylea of the Athenian 
Citadel; and on account of his singular 
preservation, Pericles caused a brazen statue 
of Minerva Hygia to be made by Purpias, 
(Plut. Pericl. 13.) The embellishment 
of the Athenian Citadel took place about 
Olymp. 84.; and to this period we must 
consequently refer Strpax.. There is no 
satisfactory or even plausible reason for 
supposing, that the figure of Mnesicles 
would be made by STIPAX, in a later period 
than that of Pericles. 

Stomtivus, statuary, country uncertain, 
made a figure of Hieronymus of Andros, 
who obtained a victory at the Olympic 
Games, over Tisamenus of Elis, who af- 
terwards acted as prophet for the Greeks 
at the Battle of Platza, (Paus. 6. 14. 5.) 
The age of Sromius must therefore be 
referred, as Thiersch contends, (Epoch. 2. 
Adnot. 61,) to the commencement of the 
wars between the Greeks and Persians, or 
to about Olymp. 72. 

STRaTo, sculptor, age and country un- 
certain; in connection with ZENOPHILUS, 
made of white marble, figures of A’sculapius 
and the Goddess Hygia, which were kept in 
the temple of the former at Argos. Statues 
of the artists themselves were placed by the 
sides of these figures. (Paus. 2. 23. 4.) 

STRATONIcus, statuary and engraver, 
country uncertain. He is mentioned by 
Pliny 34, 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who celebrated by their productions, the 
battles of Attalus and EHumenes against 
the Gauis; and we must therefore refer 
him to Olymp. 126. Pliny observes, that 
he was not particularly distinguished by 
any of his works as a statuary; but he 
advances a very different decision as to 
his merits as an engraver. Referring to a 
figure carved by him on a Cup, he says, 
“ Satyrum gravatum somno collocavisse ve 
rius, quam czlasse dictus est.” STRATO- 
Nicus is noticed also by Atheneus, 11. 
p- 782=—4, 215. Schw. 

STRONGYLIO, statuary, country uncertain. 
Some particulars relating to him, and 
bearing on the period, in which he flou- 
rished, have been stated in the article 
Olympiosthenes. To these it may be added, 
that he made a figure of Diana, which was 
dedicated at Megara, among the statues of 
the Twelve Deities, ascribed to PRAXITELES. 
(Paus. 1. 40. 2.) If indeed, these statues 
were really executed by PRAXITELES, (a 
point which admits of dispute,) we must 
conclude, that STRONGYLIO was contem- 
porary with the elder CrpHisopotus, who 
flourished in Olymp. 102, because the age 
of PRAxXITELES is Olymp. 104. Could this 
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opinion be clearly and fully established, 
both the of OLYMPIOSTHENES, and the 
period, in which the Mine Muses placed 
in the Grove of Mount Helico, were 
made, could be accurately fixed. Very few 
works of StRoNGYLIO are noticed by an- 
cient writers. Pliny observes, (34. 8. 19.) 
*‘Strongylio fecit Amazonem, quam ab ex- 
cellentia crurum Eucnemon appellant, ob id 
in comitatu Neronis principis circumlatam. 
Idem fecit Puerum, quem amando Brutus 
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Philippensis cognomine suo _ illustravit.” 
Pausanias mentions his figure of Diana, 
(1. 40. 2,) and his Three Muses in the 
Grove of Helico, (9. 30. 1,) and adds, 
that he excelled in representing horses 
and cows. 

Syapras, see Chartas and Euchir II. 

Synnoo, statuary of Aigina, father and 
instructer of Proticnus, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) 
must have flourished about Olymp. 75. 
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ALIDES, painter, embellished a 

Greek vase, described by Millin, Pein- 
tures de Vases Antiques, 2. tab. 61.; Inscr. 
TAAEIAES ENDOIESEN. 

TaRcHEsIvUS, architect, age and country 
uncertain; mentioned by Vitruv. 4. 3. 1, as 
one of the ancient architects, and as having 
maintained that sacred edifices should not 
be built in the Doric style. 

Tauriscus I., sculptor of Tralles, age 
uncertain; in connection with his brother 
APOLLONIUS, made out of one block of mar- 
ble, the united figures of Zethus, Amphio, 
Dirce, anda Bull. To him also, the figures 
of the Hermerotes must be ascribed. All 
these productions were preserved in the 
collection of Asinius Pollio. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

11. Painter, age and country uncertain. 
Among his pictures were Discobolus, 
(‘Quoit-thrower,’) Clytemnestra, Paniscus, 
Polynices seeking to recover his Kingdom, 
and Capaneus. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

ΠῚ. Engraver of Cyzicus, attained con- 
siderable reputation. 

Trcrzus, see Angelio. 

TeLectEs. The history of this artist 
is intimately connected with that of THro- 
porus the Samian; and several particulars, 
which respect them conjointly, must be ad- 
duced, though prominence should be given 
to those, which immediately relate to the 
one before us. Diod. S. (1. 98,) when 
speaking of the statue of Apollo Pythius 
dedicated at Samos, one part of which was 
made by TELECLEsS at Samos, the other by 
THeEODORuS at Ephesus, mentions these 
artists as brothers, and as the sons of 
Rueacus. This statement appears incon- 
sistent with the remark of Herodotus (3. 41,) 
and Paus. (8 14. 5, 10. 38. 3,) that 
THEoporus was the son of TELECLEs. 
The former historian simply mentions the 
two artists, and their mutual relationship ; 


PHILAUS. 


RuHGCcUS. 


San 


Ἔτι καὶ ac SAN 
THEODORUS. 


TELECLEs. 


TEL 


but the latter adds, that the THEopoRuS 
in question, was the first, who practised 
the art of casting brass. ‘The THEoporUS 
mentioned by Herodotus and Paus. made 
the ring of Polycrates; though some have 
maintained that this ring was the work of 
that Turoporus, who flourished at the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Such 
an opinion, however, is in itself highly 
improbable; and it is rendered additionally 
so, by the circumstance, that it would 
oblige us to suppose a similar interval in 
the case of the cup of Creesus, and the 
Persian goblet. Thus Junius ( Catal. 210,) 
and Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 56,) have 
come to the conclusion, that there were 
two artists of the name of TELECLEs, and 
two styled THroporus; and the neglect 
of writers to distinguish these individuals 
accurately, must be esteemed the source 
of very many chronological errors. See 
Bottiger Andeut. 52. The elder TELEcCLES 
was son of Ruccus, and brother of THEO- 
DoRUS; the younger was father of THEo- 
porus the younger; and the confusion, 
which has taken place in relation to them, 
must be attributed in a great measure, to 
the indistinctness of Paus. 8. 14. 5.:— 
Διέχεαν δὲ χαλκὸν πρῶτοι καὶ ἀγάλματα 
ἐχωνεύσανο Ῥοῖκός τε Φιλαίου καὶ Θεό- 
δωρος Τηλεκλέους Σάμιοι. Θεοδώρου δὲ 
ἔργον ἣν καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ λίϑου τῆς σμαράγδου 
σφραγις, ἣν Πολυκράτης ὃ Σάμου τυραν- 
νήσας ἐφόρει τε τὰ μάλιστα, καὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ 
περισσῶς δή τι ἠγάλλετο. In this passage, 
Pausanias speaks of THEODoRUS son of 
TELECLES, who was a different person from 
THEODORUS noticed by other writers, as 
son of Ruacus; and he mentions him as 
having invented the art of fusing brass, 
and as the maker of the ring of Polycrates. 
The several artists then, must be arranged 
under two distinct classes :— 


TELECLES. 


THEODORUS. 
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TELEPHANES I., very ancient painter 
born at Sicyo; he and Arpices the Co- 
rinthian first introduced drawing in pencil. 
(Pliny 35. 3. 5.) 

II. Phocian statuary, thus noticed by 
Pliny 34. 8.19. ‘ Artifices qui compositis 
voluminibus condidere hzec, miris laudibus 
celebrant et Telephanem Phoceum, igno- 
tum alias, quoniam in Thessalia habitaverit, 
ubi opera ejus latuerint; alioquin suffra- 
giis ipsorum zquatur Polycleto, Myroni, 
Pythagore. Laudant ejus Larissam, et 
Spintharum Pentathlon, et Apollinem. Alii 
non hance ignobilitatis fuisse causam, sed 
quoniam se regum Xerxis atque Darii offi- 
cinis dediderit, existimant.” In this passage 
I have retained the reading “ Spintharum” 
given by Harduin, in preference to that 
of ancient MSS. and Edd., “spinarum” 
or “spinarium;” for no one can suppose 
that Pliny had in view a boy extracting a 
thorn, and a proper name, suitable to some 
Greek, is here evidently required. ‘The 
circumstance, that TELEPHANES was con- 
temporary with Xerxes and Darius, obliges 
us to place him about Olymp. 70, B.C. 500. 

TELESARCHIDES, statuary or sculptor, 
age and country uncertain; mentioned only 
by Eustath. ad Il. Q. 333. p. 1353, 8. Rom. 
Ἑρμῆς τετρακέφαλος ἐν Κεραμεικῷ, Tede- 
σαρχίδου ἔργον, ᾧ ἐπεγέγραπτο" 


‘Epp τετρακάρηνε, καλὸν Τελεσαρχίδου 
ἔργον, 
Πάνϑ᾽ ὁράας. 


The term τετρεικάρηνε was properly in- 
troduced into this passage, instead of the 
common lection τετρακέφαλε, by Heyne, 
Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illust. 84. 

TrLrstas, Athenian statuary, age un- 
certain, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 18, Sylb. 
on the authority of Philochorus, Τελεσίου 
τοῦ ᾿Αϑηναίου, ὥς φησι Φιλόχορος, ἔργον 
εἰσὶν ἀγάλματα ἐννεαπήχη Ποσειδῶνος καὶ 
᾿Αμφιτρίτης ἐν Τήνῳ προσκυνούμενα. 

Te LEstas, see Aristo I. 

Trvucer I., engraver, age and country 
uncertain, noticed by Pliny 33. 12. 55, as 
having attained considerable reputation. 

II. Engraver on precious stones, one 
of whose Gems is described by Bracci 2. 
tab. 112.; age and country not exactly de- 
termined, but it is the opinion of those, 
who have bestowed particular attention on 
the history of the art of engraving Gems, 
that he flourished in the reign of Augustus. 

TEUSIALES, sculptor, made a statue of 
Hyperides the Orator, (Jnscr. ap. Spon. 
Misc. Erud. Antiq. 137.) 

THALES, Sicyonian painter, age doubtful. 
Diog. L. 1. 38, applies to him the epithet 
μεγαλοφυῆς. The same writer mentions 
a painter of this name, as adverted to by 
Duris in his Work on Painting; and the 
authority of Duris is sufficient to warrant 
our reception of his statements. 

THAMYRUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
(Bracci 2, tab. 113.) 

THEO, painter of Samos, mentioned by 
Quintilian 12. 10, as one of those, who lived 
from about the age of Philip, to the time 
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of the successors of Alexander. This 
author observes also that he excelled in 
the kind of paintings styled by the Greeks 
φαντασίαι. Two of his pictures are noticed 
by Pliny 35. 10. 40, the Rage of Orestes, 
and Thamyris playing on the Harp. The 
reference of the former is evident from the 
words used by Pseudo-Piut. de Audiend. 
Péet. 18, in describing it, τὴν Ὀρέστου 
μητροκτονίαν. Thamyris was probably re- 
presented in the same attire, in which he 
was drawn by Potyenorvs, in one of his 
paintings at Delphi, (Paus. 10. 30.) A 
third picture of THEo, representing an 
Armed Soldier hastening to afford Assistance 
to some one attacked, is described by Ahan 
V. H. 2. 41; and this author uses in rela- 
tion to it the word φαντασία, employed 
by Quintilian. 

TueEocLes, Lacedemonian sculptor, son 
of Hegylus, and pupil of Diranus and 
Scytuis. This last circumstance shews that 
he flourished about Olymp. 58. and made 
five figures representing the Hesperides, 
which were placed in the temple of Juno 
at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 17. 1,) and a large 
production of cedar, which was fixed in 
the treasury of the Epidamnii in the same 
town: ("Eyer piv ὁ ϑησαυρὸς πόλον ἀνε- 
χόμενον ὑπὸ Λτλαντος, ἔχει δὲ Ἥρακλέξα 
καὶ δένδρον τὸ παρα Ἑσπερίσι, τὴν μηλέαν; 
καὶ περιελελιγμένον τῇ μηλέᾳ τὸν δρά- 
κοντα" κέδρου μὲν ταῦτα, Θεοκλέους δὲ 
ἔργα τοῦ Ἡγύλου, Paus. 06. 19. 5.) 

TuEocosmus, statuary of Megara, flou- 
rished between Olymp. 87 and 94. (see 
Callicles I.) commenced a statue of Jupiter 
of ivory and gold, in which Purpias had 
engaged to assist him; but this undertaking 
was interrupted by the Peloponnesian 
War, which broke out in Olymp. 87. 2, 
and was unfinished even in the time of 
Pausanias, This historian says, in 1. 40. 3, 
Τῷ δὲ ἀγάλματι τοῦ Διὸς πρόσωπον ἐλέ- 
φαντος καὶ χρυσοῦ, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ πηλοῦ TE 
ἐστι καὶ γύὐψου"---ὑ πὲρ δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς τοῦ 
Διός εἰσιν Ὧραι και Μοῖραι. THEOCOSMUS 
made also a statue of Hermo, who in 
the Battle of AXgospotamos, acted as the 
helmsman of the ship, from which Lysander 
fought. This figure was included in the 
large present, which the Lacedemonians 
dedicated at Delphi, in commemoration of 
their victory. (10. 9. 4.) The celebrated 
Battle in question, took place in Olymp. 
93. 4. 

Tueocypers, architect, not particularly 
eminent, wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vitruv. VII. Pref. 5. 14.) 

Turoporus 1. In the article Telecles, 
we have mentioned some particulars re- 
specting artists of the name before us, and 
have shewn the propriety of the opinion of 
Thiersch, that there were two individuals 
of this name, both of whom were born at 
Samos. To the elder THroporvus, the 
following passages of ancient authors apply. 
Diog. L. ἃ. 103, Θεόδωρος Σάμιος, υἱὸς 
Ῥοίκου, (compare Diod. S. 1. 98. Hesych. 


| Miles. de Vir. Illustr. s.v.) Pliny 35. 12. 45. 
_“ Theodorus Samius cum Rheco plasticen 
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invenit, multo ante Bacchiadas Corintho 
pulsos.” This remark may be collated with 
Paus. 8. 14. 5,9. 41. 1, 10. 88. 3.; but such: 
a comparison will shew, that Pliny erred in 
using the word “plastice,”’ for it was the 
art of casting brass, and not that of making 
casts of plaster, which Theodorus invented. 
Now as the Bacchiade were exiled from 
Corinth in Olymp. 29. 2, B. C. 663, 
most learned men place the invention of 
Theodorus about the commencement of 
the Olympiads; and this opinion certainly 
cannot be refuted, since our knowledge of 
the history of that period is so imperfect. 
firtius, (Amalth. 1, 217, 266.) advances a 
very different opinion, to accord with his 
own peculiar system of the history of the 
Grecian art; and in another work, Annal. 
Crit. Liter. Berol. 233, he argues at great 
length, in support of his views, from a 
statue bearing the name of Polycrates, and 
described by Béckh. Corp. Inscr. 1, 13. 
The former and more general opinion has, 
however, the decided support of Plato Ion. 
1, 533, St., who mentions THroporws in 
connection with Dapatus and Eperus. 
The artist under notice and his brother 
TELECLES, made astatue of ApolloPythius; 
and the two parts of this production were 
executed with so great skill, that though 
made at a distance, (for TELECLES was en- 
gaged on his part at Samos, and THEODORUS 
at Ephesus, ) they were found to be exactly 
adapted to each other. (Diod. S. 1. c.) 
This statue was probably of brass: though 
this opinion is controverted by Thiersch, 
Epoch. 2. Adnot. 27. This remarkable 
statue is mentioned aiso by Athenag. Leg. 
pro Christ. 14. p. 61.) and the expression, 
which he uses in adverting to it, ὁ Τύϑιος, 
ἔργον Θεοδώρου καὶ 'Ῥηλεκλέους, is con- 
sidered by Thiersch to be opposed to the 
words of Paus. 10. 38. 3. Θεοδώρου piv 
δὲ οὐδὲν ἔτι οἶδα ἐξευρὼν, ὕσαγε χαλκοῦ 
πεποιημένα. But Athenagoras must be 
viewed as simply mentioning the produc- 
tion in question, without adverting to its 
being extant, or destroyed, in his own age. 
TueEoponvs is said by Pliny 7, 56, to have 
invented many instruments of great utility 
in the execution of works of art, “ Normam 
autem invenit et libellam et tornum et 
clavem Theodorus Samius.” He excelled 
also as an architect; and his skill in this 
profession is evident from several passages 
of the Classical authors. Paus. 3. 12. 8. 
Ταύτην τὴν Σκιάδα ἐν Λακεδαίμονι Θεο- 
δώρου τοῦ Σαμίου φασὶν εἶναι ποίημα, ὃς 
πρῶτος διαχέαι σίδηρον εὗρε καὶ ἀγάλματα 
an ἀυτῦυ πλάσαι. Diog. L.1.c. Θεόδωρος 
ὁ Σάμιος υἱὸς Ῥοίκου, συνεβούλευσεν ἄν- 
ϑρακας ὑποτεθῆναι τοῖς ϑεμελίοις τοῦ ἐν 
᾿Εφέσῳ νεώ" καϑύγρου γὰρ ὄντος τοῦ το- 
που; τοὺς ἄνϑρακας ἔφη τὸ ξυλῶδες ἀπο- 
βαλόντας, αὐτὸ το στερεὸν ἀπαϑὲς ἔχειν 
ὕδατι. Pliny 56.18. 19. “Lemnius Labyrinihus 
columnis centum quinquaginta memora- 
bilior fuit: quarum in offiicina turbines 
ita librati pependerunt, ut puero circuma- 
gente tornarentur. Architecti illum fecere 
Smilis et Rhoecus et Theodorus indigena.” 
This passage of Pliny needs, however, 
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critical examination; for it seems to imply 
that THEopoRUS was a native of Lemnos, 
and hence some have understood it of an 
artist distinct from the one, whose cha- 
racter and history we are tracing. It is a 
more probable opinion, that Pliny here fell 
into error, in stating the country of the 
artist; and this is the supposition main- 
tained by Miiller, Avgin. 99, who adduces 
in illustration the subjoined passage of the 
same author:—‘ Theodorus, qui Labyrin- 
thum fecit, Sami ipse se ex ere fudit, prae- 
ter similitudinem mirabilem fama magne 
subtilitatis celebratus. Dextra limam tenet, 
leva tribus digitis quadrigulam tenuit, 
translatam Preneste, tants parvitatis, ut 
totam eam currumque et aurigam integeret 
alis simul facta musca.” (34. 8. 19.) This 
description has led Miiller and Meyer, (Hist. 
Art. 2, 25,) to conclude that the account 
of the brazen statue in question was only 
fictitious. See Paus. 10. 38. 3. It is highly 
probable, that the TuHroporvus, of whom 
Athenag. (Leg. pro Christ. 14, p. 60. Dech.) 
remarks, that in connection with Dapa.us, 
he invented ἀνδριαντοποιητικὴν Kai πλα- 
στικὴν, was the individual now under notice; 
and the circumstance, that he is styled a 
Milesian, should be regarded as a mistake 
of the writer. ‘The treatise of one THEO- 
porus, on the Temple of Juno at Samos, 
built in the Doric style, must be ascribed 
to a later age. See Vitruv. 7. Pref. s. 12. 

11. Engraver, born at Samos, and son of 
Tevecies I]. Herod. 3. 41, Paus. 8. 14. 5, 
10. 38. 3.; made the Ring of Polycrates, a 
production noticed at length by Kirchmann, 
de Annulis. Ὁ. 170. Herod. 3. 41. Ἦν 
Πολυκράτεϊ σφρηγὶς τὴν ἐφόρεε χρυσόδε- 
TOC, σμαρήγδου μὲν λίϑου ἐοῦσα" ἔργον 
ἣν δὲ Θεοδώρου τοῦ Τηλεκλέους Σαμίου. 
Polycrates is considered to have died in 
Olymp. 64. 3. B.C. 522.; and this date 
entirely accords with the narrative of 
Herod. 1. 51. In this place mention is 
made of a silver Cup made by Turoporvs, 
and dedicated with other presents, at Delphi, 
by Croesus:—®aoi δὲ piv Δελφοὶ Θεοδώρου 
τοῦ Σαμίου ἔργον εἶναι, καὶ ἐγὼ δοκέω" οὐ 
γὰρ τὸ συντυχὸν φαίνεταί μοι ἔργον εἶναι. 
This passage incontestibly shews that there 
were two Samian artists, styled 'THEODO- 
nus; for Herodotus mentions the Cup in 
question as very handsomely executed, and 
this excellence is denied by Paus. 10. 38. 3, 
to the productions of the age of Ruacus, 
and that of the elder THEopoRUS, Τοῦτο 
καὶ ἰδεῖν ἐστὶν ἀρχαιότερον Kai apyo- 
τερον τὴν τέχνην. Besides, had this Cup 
been made by the first THroporus, son of 
Ruacus, who was one of the most ancient 
artists, such a circumstance would scarcely 
have been passed over in silence by Herod. ; 
and then, also, the elder THEODORUS is never 
spoken of as a worker in silver, but only as 
a statuary and architect. ‘To advert to a 
different subject, we may view the words of 
Herod. as confirming the opinion of Lessing, 
that no figure was engraved on the Ring of 
Polycrates, but that it was only an Emerald, 

5 This passage is ably noticed by Lessing, Epist. 
Antiq. 1,156.: compare Paus. 8. 14. 5. 
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or as some think, a Sardonyx, enclosed in 
gold, (χρυσόδετος.) The Cup mentioned 
must have been dedicated at Delphi, before 
Olymp. 58. 1, B. C. 548, for Herod. adds 
Μετεκινήϑησαν δὲ καὶ οὗτοι ὑπὸ τὸν νηὸν 
κατακαέντα, and we know, that the con- 
flagration of the temple at Delphi took 
place in the above year.—Turoporvus II. 
must also be viewed as the maker of a 
golden Cup, in the possession of the kings 
of Persia. See Chares Mytilen. ap. Athen. 11. 
p. 514. Thiersch, Epoch. 2. Adnot. 57. 

111. Architect of Phocis, published a 
volume on the Dome of the Temple at Delphi, 
(εν. 7, Pref. s. 12.) 

IV. Theban statuary, Diog. LZ. Ὁ. 103. 

V. VI. VII. Three painters, natives 
of different cities, briefly adverted to by 
Diog. L. 1.¢. Το one of these we may 
apply the statement of Plny, respecting 
THEODORUS, a painter, who flourished in 
Olymp. 118. “ Theodorus et Jnungentem; 
idem ab Oreste Matrem et Aigisthum interfici ; 
Bellumque Ihacum pluribus tabulis, quod 
est Rome in Philippi porticibus; et Cas- 
sandram, que est in Concordie delubro; 
Lieontium Epicuri cogitantem, Demetrium 
Regem.” Respecting the picture of Cas- 
sandra here referred to, see Welcher ad 
Philostr. Imag. 459. 

VIII. Pamter of Samos, not wholly 
destitute of reputation, but entitled only to 
cursory mention; he and STADIEUS were 
pupils of NicostHENES. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
It is impossible to ascertain any thing 
respecting his age. 

TuHEoMNEstTUs I., statuary of Sardis, 
age uncertain, (Paus. 6. 15. 2.) noticed by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who made figures of Combatants at the 
Public Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and 
Men engaged in Sacrificing. Pausanias 
mentions among his productions, a statue 
of one Agelas the Chian, who, when a lad, 
conquered in a pugilistic combat, at the 
Olympic Games. 

11. Painter, contemporary with APELLES, 
but whose country is uncertain. A tyrant 
of the name of Mnaso, gave him one hun- 
dred ‘minz” for every picture of a Hero. 
Plin. 35. 10. 36. 

Tueroprroprus, statuary of Augina, age 
uncertain, made a Brazen Cow, which was 
dedicated at Delphi by the Corcyreans, 
Paus. 10. 9. 2. 

THERICLES, Corinthian, lived in the time 
of Aristophanes, and who is mentioned by 
ancient writers, as having made Cups and 
similar articles, of earthen-ware, wood, and 
gold. It is uncertain, whether he engraved 
his Vases; and thus his title to a place 
among artists is very questionable. He is 

6 The term “vel” is usually inserted after 
«“‘Timanthi,”? but is wanting in Reg. I. and Edit. I. 

7 In illustration of this remark, we may adduce 
Cicero Orat. 22, 5. 74. ‘Pictor ille vidit, cum 
immolanda Iphigenia tristis Calchas esset, mce- 
stiorUlysses, moereret Menelaus, obvolvendum ca- 

ut Agamemnonis esse, quoniam summum illum 
uctum penicillo non posset imitari.”” The same 
sentiments are expressed by Valerius Maximus 
8.11.6. A very interesting passage respecting the 
picture in question, is that of Quintilian referred 
to in the text:—‘“‘In oratione operienda sunt 
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noticed at considerable length by Bentley 
in an excellent Dissertation,—Opuse. Philol. 
11. 216. ed. L. B. 

THERIMACHUS, see Echio. 

THERO, Beeotian statuary, made a figure 
of Gorgus a Messenian, a victor. in the 
‘pentathlon’ at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 
6. 14. 5.) 

Turaso, statuary, age and country 
doubtful, mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, as 
one of those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at the Public Games, Armed Men, 
Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacrificing. 
Strabo 14. p. 641=5, 539. Tz., speaks of 
some of his productions as being among 
the presents dedicated in the temple of 
Ephesus; and two of these figures repre- 
sented Penelope and Euryclea. 

THRASYMEDES, statuary of Paros, son 
of Arignotus. The age in which he flou- 
rished is uncertain; and he is known only 


| as the maker of a statue of 4sculapius, of 


ivory and gold, placed in the temple of this 
Deity at Epidaurus. Pausanias, 2. 27. 2, 
gives the following description of this 
statue: Κάϑηται δὲ ἐπὶ ϑρόνου βακτηρίαν 
κρατῶν, τὴν δὲ ἑτέραν τῶν χειρῶν ὑπὲρ 


| κεφαλῆς ἔχει τοῦ δράκοντος, καὶ οἱ κύων 


παρακατακείμενος πεποίηται. The reason, 
which has influenced Quatremére de Quincy 
to place the execution of this statue be- 
tween Olymp. 120 and 155, is shewn to be 
insufficient by Stebelis in his remarks on 
the passage of Paus. just adduced. 

Tuytacus, see Onethus. 

Tuymitus, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, made a figure of Cupid standing 


| near to Bacchus, and one of Bacchus placed 


in a temple at Athens, (Paus. 1. 20. 1.) 

TIMNETUs, painter, age and country 
unknown. One of his pictures, represent- 
ing a Teacher of Gymnastic Exercises, was 
placed in a room built on the left of the 
Propylea at Athens, (1. 22. 7.) 

Timacoras, painter of Chalcis, con- 
tended successfully with PANZ&NUs, cousin 
of Purpias, at the Pythian Games, and 
celebrated his victory by a poem, (Pliny 
35. 9. 35.) He must have flourished, 
therefore, about Olymp. 83. 

TIMANTHES, painter, said by Eustath. ad 
Η. Q. 163. p. 1343, 60. ed. R., to have been 
a native of Sicyo, but by Quintilian 2. 13, 
of Cythnos. He was a contemporary of 
Ζευχιβ and Parruasius, (Pliny 35. 9. 36,) 
and must consequently have lived about 
Olymp. 96. The most important passage 
relating to him is Pliny 35. 10. 36:— 
«'Timanthi® plurimum adfuit ingenii. Ejus 
enim est Iphigenia, oratorum laudibus cele- 
brata,? qua stante ad aras peritura, cum 
meestos pinxisset omnes, precipue patruum, 
queedam, sive ostendi non debent, sive exprimi 
pro dignitate non possunt. Ita fecit Timanthes, 
ut opinor Cythnius, in ea tabula qua Coloten 
Teium vicit. Nam cum in Iphigeni immola- 
tione pinxisset tristrem Calchantem, tristiorem 
Ulyssem, addidisset Menelao quem summum po- 
terat ars efficere moerorem, consumptis affectibus 
non reperiens quo digno modo patris vultum 
posset exprimere, velavit ejus caput, et suo cuique 


animo dedit astimandum.” Hustathius contends, 
that TIMANTHES derived his design of covering 


the head of Agamemno, from I! Q. 163. The 
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et tristitize omnem imaginem consumpsisset, 
patris ipsius vultum velavit, quem digne 
non poterat ostendere. Sunt et alia ingenii 
ejus exemplaria, veluti Cyclops Dormiens 
in parvula tabula:® cujus et sic magnitu- 
dinem exprimere cupiens, pinxit juxta 
Satyros, thyrso pollicem ejus metientes. Atque 
in unius hujus operibus intelligitur plus 
semper, quam pingitur: et cum sit ars 
summa,’ ingenium tamen ultra artem est. 
Pinxit et Heroas'® absolutissimi operis, 
arte ipsa complexus vires! pingendi: quod 
opus nunc Romz in templo Pacis est.” 

A picture mentioned by Photius (Bibl. 
Cod. 190. T. 1. p. 146. b. 27. Bekk.) the 
subject of which was Palamedes put to death 
through the Craft of Ulysses, is ascribed 
by Tzetzes Chil. 8. 198, to the artist 


under notice; but the propriety of this is | 


questionable. Cicero (Brut. 22,) names 
TIMANTHES as one of those painters, who 
used only four colors. 

II. Painter, flourished in the age of 
Aratus, and made a picture representing the 
Battle between this General and the Zitolians, 
near Pellene in Arcadia, (Plut. Arat. 32.) 
The Battle in question took place inOlymp. 
135. 1. See Beck. Hist. Antig. 2, 95. 

TimarcuipEs, Athenian statuary and 
sculptor, (Paus. 10. 34. 3.) mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, who 
made figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. In connection with 
Timoc es, who also was an Athenian, he 
made a statue of Zsculapius with a Beard, 
which was placed at Elatea, (Paus. 1. c.) 
TimocLes is otherwise unknown to us; 
but as Pliny states that he lived in Olymp. 
155, we are enabled to conclude that this 
was likewise the age of TIMARCHIDES. 
He made a marble statue of Apollo holding 
a Harp, which was placed in the temple 
of this deity near the Portico of Octavia 
at Rome; and an adjacent temple was 
adorned by the sons of ‘Timarchides, whose 
names are unknown, with a marble statue 
of Jupiter. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.)? 
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Timarcuus, statuary, flourishedin Olymp. 
120, together with Crpuisopotus II. and 
other artists, (Pliny 34.8. 19.) son of PRa- 
XITELES, and brother of CEPpHisopotus II., 
in connection with whom he made some 
figures of wood, representing Lycurgus 
the Athenian, and his Sons, (see Cephiso- 
dotus II.) He is adverted to by Pausanias 
in two passages; but in these, the historian 
speaks in a general manner, of the sons of 
PRAXITELES, without naming them indi- 
vidually. 

TIMARETE, daughter of Mico II., cul- 
tivated the art of painting; and a figure of 
Diana executed by her in the very ancient 
style, was preserved at Ephesus. (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) The age in which she flou- 
rished, is uncertain. 

Timo, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one 
of those, who made figures of Combatants 
at the Public Games, Armed Men, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

Timoc.LeEs, see Timarchides. 

TIMOMACHUS, painter of Byzantium, flou- 
rished in the age of Cesar the Dictator, and 
executed for him pictures of Ajax and Medea, 
which were placed in the temple of Venus Ge- 
nitriz. For these paintings the artist receiv- 
ed eighty talents. (Pliny 35. 11. 40, 35. 4. 9.; 
7. 38.) Ajax was represented in a sitting 
posture: thus Philostr. V. A. 2, 10. remarks, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἂν τὸν Αἴαντά τις τὸν Tipopayou 
ἀγασϑείη, ὃς δὴ ἀναγέγραπται αὐτῷ μεμη- 
YW, εἰ μὴ ἀναλάβοι τι ἐς τὸν νοῦν Αἴαντος 
εἴδωλον, καὶ ὡς εἰκὸς αὐτὸν ἀπεκτονότα 
τὰ ἐν τῇ Τροίᾳ βουκόλια, καϑῆσϑαι ἀπει- 
ρηκότα, βουλὴν ποτούμενον καὶ ἑαυτὸν 
κτεῖναι. ‘The same circumstance is also 
noticed by Ovid Trist. 2, 525, on which 
passage see the remarks of Heinsius. This 
picture of Ajax is celebrated in an Epigram 
in Anthol. Gr. 4. 6. 83. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. T. 2. p. 648.) but no additional 
information can be gathered from it. That 
of Medea τεκνοκτόνος is described in the 
subjoined Epigram, taken from Anthol. Gr. 
4, 9. 136. (App. Anth. Palat. P. 2. p. 667.) 


Τὰν ὀλοὰν Μήδειαν͵ ὅτ᾽ ἔγραφε Τιμομάχου χεὶρ, 
Zadw καὶ τέκνοις ἀντιμεϑελκομέναν, 

Μύριον ἄρατο μόχϑον, ἵν ἤϑεα δισσὰ χαράξῃ, 
Ὧν τὸ μὲν εἰς ὀργὰν νεῦε, τὸ δ᾽ εἰς ἔλεον. 
“Apow δ᾽ ἐπλήρωσεν" ὕρα τύπον. ἐν γὰρ ἀπειλᾷ 
Δάκρυον, ἐν δ᾽ ἐλέῳ ϑυμὸς ἀναστρέφεται" 
᾿Αρκεῖ δ᾽ ἁ μέλλησις, ἔφα σοφός" αἷμα δὲ τέκνων 

Ἔπρεπε Μηδείῃ, κοὐχερὶ Τιμομάχου. 


remarks of Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 162,) on the 
painting in question, are to my mind scarcely 
intelligible; and those considerations, which 
he has adduced to overthrow the decisions of 
ancient writers, as to its consummate excellence, 
- seem to me rather to confirm them. 
8 The common reading is ‘‘ tabella;” but “ ta- 
bula” has the support of Reg. I. II. and Colbert. 
9 This reading is sanctioned by Reg. I. and 
Dufresn.I. The previous lection was “cum ars 
summa sit.” 
10 “ Heroas” is found in Reg. 1. 11. Dufresn. I. 
and Colbert.; common reading, “ heroa.” 
1 The reading of most Edd. is, ‘‘artem ipsam 
compilexus viros;” but this reading is far from 
having the general support of MSS., and the only 


one, which approximates to it, is Colbert., which 
exhibits “arte ipsa complexus viros.” Dufresn.I. | 


has ‘‘artem ipsam complexus vires;” Reg. 11. 
‘‘arte ipsam complexus vires;” and this last 
reading is found also in Reg. I. with only this 
exception, that instead of the concluding m of 
“ipsam,” there was originally some other letter, 
which cannot now be clearly distinguished, but 
which was probably s. Whatever opinion may 
be formed as to the last point, it must be evident, 
that the best MSS. concur in exhibiting ‘ vires,” 
and this word I have consequently introduced 
into the text, arranging the other part of the 
sentence, according to the testimony of MSS. 
I have, however, little doubt, that “‘ipsas” is the 
true reading, and that the proper meaning of the 
clause is, “‘combining in the execution of the 
picture, all the powers of the art of painting.” 

2 The reading of this passage is greatly interpo- 
latedin several MSS. and Edd. See Amalth. 3, 291. 
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This Epigram has beenimitated by Ausonius, 
in the 22nd of his collection. An ena- 
melled painting of TrmomMacuus, which was 
left unfinished, in consequence probably 
of the death of the artist, is mentioned in 
Anthol. Gr. 4. 9. 137, and in a passage of 
Pliny already adverted to. The ridiculous 
decision of Pseudo-Plut. (de Poét. Aud. 
p. 18.) respecting it, has been ably refuted 
by Bottiger, (Expl. Vas. Pict. 2. 188,) 
who has comimented very excellently on 
this work of Timomacuus. The artist 
also executed, according to the testimony 
of Pliny, pictures of Orestes, and Iphigenia 
an Tauris, and the subjects of these paint- 
ings, are shewn by Heyne, (Prisc. Art. 
Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 114.) to have been 
illustrative of each other. To the Iphigenia, 
Heinsius refers an Epigram in Anth. Gr. 
4, 128. (Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 664.) 
Pliny enumerates some other pictures of 
Timomacuus, in the following passage; 
“ἐ Lecythion agilitatis exercitatorem, Cog- 
nationem Nobilium, Palliatos quos dicturos 
pinxit, alterum stantem, alterum sedentem. 
Precipue tamen ars ei favisse in Gorgone 
visa est.” 

It will suffice barely to mention the 
foolish conjecture of one Kandler of Vienna, 
who ascribes to TimMoMacuHus, a picture 
representing Cleopatra, which is evidently 
of a recent date, ( Wiener, Zeitschrift fir 
Literatur, Kunst, &c. 1824. nr. 61. p. 519.) 

TimorHeEvs, sculptor, country uncertain, 
flourished in Olymp. 107. He was engaged 
with Scopas, Bryaxis, and LEOcCHARES, 
in the decoration of the Mausoleum, to 
the south part of which he gave particular 
attention. Pliny 36. 5. 4. Vitruv. VII. 
Pref. 5.18. He made also the figure of 
Diana, which was placed in the temple of 
Apollo, in the Palatium at Rome, and the 
head of which was repaired in a later 
period by Aulanius Evander. Pliny 1. α. 
It is uncertain, whether the statue of 
Aisculapius at 'Troezene, which was said to 
have been taken from the figure of Hippo- 
lytus of that city, (Paus. 2. 32. 3,) was 
the production of this TrmorTHevs, or of 
some other artist of the same name. It is 
equally uncertain, whether this artist is the 
individual mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
as a statuary, who gave attention to the 
figures of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged 
in Sacrificing. The circumstance, that all 
the productions expressly ascribed by Phny 
to TimoTHEUs, contemporary of Scopas, 
were of marble, is far from being sufficient 
to prove the negative; for in the case of 
several artists, who can be shewn to have 
used both marble and brass in their statues, 
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Pliny has mentioned only figures of the 
former substance. 

Tisacoras, statuary, maker of some 
iron-figures, which were seen by Paus. at 
Delphi, 10. 18. 5. "Ἔστιν ἐνταῦθα καὶ 
ἄϑλων τῶν Ἡρακλέους τὸ ἐς τὴν “vdpar, 
ἀνάϑημά τε ὁμοῦ Τισαγόρου, καὶ ἡ τέχνη; 
σιδήρου καὶ σδρα καὶ 6 Ἡρακλῆς" σιδήρου 
δὲ ἐργασίαν τὴν ἐπὶ ἀγάλμασι χαλεπωτά- 
THY καὶ πόνου συμβέβηκεν εἶναι πλείστου" 
ϑαύματος μὲν δὴ καὶ τοῦ Τισαγόρου τὸ 
ἔργον; ὕστις δὴ ὁ Τισαγόρας. The history 
of the artist is involved in obscurity. 

TISANDER, statuary, country uncertain, 
flourished in Olymp. 94.; made some of 
the figures comprised in the large group, 
which the Lacedemonians dedicated at 
Delphi, on account of their victory at 
A4gospotamos. (10. 9. 4.) 

ΤΊΒΙΑΒ, statuary mentioned by Pliny 
34.8. 19, as one of those, who made figures 
of Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sa- 
crificing. 

TIsICRATES, Sicyonian statuary, instructed 
by Lysirrus, must therefore have flourished 
about Olymp. 120. In the execution of 
his figures, he approached nearer to the 
style of his master, than his fellow-pupils, 
so that Pliny observes, 34. 8. 19, “Complura 
signa vix discerni possent, ceu senex The- 
banus, Demetrius rex, Peucestes Alexandri 
Magni servator, dignus tanta gloria.” He 
made a chariot to be drawn by two 
horses abreast, on which Pisto afterwards 
placed the figure of a woman, (Pliny ibid.) 
ARCESILAUS, his son, is mentioned as a 
painter of considerable reputation, (Pliny 
35. 11.40.) It was disputed among the an- 
cients, whether Xenocrates was a pupil of 
this artist, or of HuruycratTss, (34. 8. 19.) 

Titius, sculptor, name inscribed on a 
statue mentioned by Boissard, Antiq. et 
Inscr. P. 8. fig. 182. “ Tirius Fercrr.” 

TLEPOLEMUS, painter of Cibyra, who, 
with his brother Hirro, maker of waxen 
images, being banished from his native 
country, on the charge of having plundered 
the temple of Apollo, went to Verres, 
governor of Sicily, and greatly assisted him 
in his plans of spoliation, (Cie. Verr. 4. 13.) 

TRYPHO, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose Gems, representing the Mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche, is still extant. 
Bracci Memor. 2, 114. 

TurRPILivs, painter of Venice, a Roman 
‘eques,’ lived in the age of Pliny. Many 
beautiful productions of his were placed at 
Verona; and Pliny asserts, (35. 4. 7.) that 
he painted with his left hand. “Leevais manu 
pinxit, quod de nullo ante memoratur.” 
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ALERIUS, architect of Ostium, 
covered in a theatre at Rome, at the 
time of Public Games being given by 
Scribonius Libo, (Pliny 36. 15. 24.) This 
last individual was an Addile, during the 
Consulate of Cicero. 
Vitruvius, architect, flourished in the 
time of Cicero and Augustus Cesar, but 
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who does not appear to have obtained 
great reputation among his contemporaries, 
(Schneider Pref. ad Vitr. p. 68.) His 
entire name was M. Vitruvius Pollio. It is 
probable that his attention was devoted, ra- 
ther to the construction of military engines, 
than to the erection of public edifices. 


XEN 


ENO, painter of Sicyo, age uncertain, 

pupil of NEatcrs, who is mentioned 

by Pliny, 35. 11. 40, as a painter of consi- 
derable reputation. 

XENOCLES, Athenian architect, made a 
window in the temple of Ceres at Athens, 
(Plut. Pericl. 13. τὸ ὀπαῖον ἐκορύφωσε,) 
lived in the age of Pericles. 

XENOCRATES, Statuary, country uncer- 
tain, instructed by TisicraTEs, or Eurny- 
cRATES. His productions were numerous, 
and he wrote a treatise on the Art of Sta- 
tuary. Pliny 34. 8. 19. He must have 
flourished about Olymp. 126. 


ZEN 


ENAS, sculptor, whose name occurs 

on a production in the Capitoline 
Museum, (Bracci Memorie 2, 275.;) Inser. 
ΖΗΝΑΣ AAEZANAPOY ETIOIEL. 

ZENO, sculptor of Aphrodisias, son of one 
Attines, made the figure of a Senator now 
extant in the ‘ Villa Ludovisiana,’ ( Winckhelm. 
ye. 7. 7. p. 237. 7.0. P.1. p. 278.) con- 
structed also a sepulchre, adorned with a 
small figure of Mercury, in honor of his son, 
who died in the flower of youth: this is 
evident from an Jnscr. given by the annota- 
tors on Winckelm. Opp. 6, 2, 341. The re- 
marks of these annotators are well deserving 
of perusal; and they satisfactorily refute 
the opinion advanced by Winckelm., as to a 
second artist of the name before us, and 
a city Staphis, never before mentioned. 
It is considered, that ZENo flourished in 
the age of Trajan. 

ZENODORUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
who exercised his art in Cisalpine Gaul 
and Rome, during the reign of Nero, Pliny 
(34. 7. 18.) “ Verum omnem amplitudinem 
statuarum ejus generis vicit «tate nostra 


Zenodorus, Mercurio facto in civitate Gallia | 


Arvernis per annos decem H—S. GCCC 


3 This is the reading of Reg. 1. Dufr. 1. and 
Cclbert,; common arrangement, ‘“‘ibi artem.” 
4 This reading is supported by Cod. Voss. 
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XENOcRITUS, see Eubrius. 

XENOPHILUS, see Strato. 

ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟ I., statuary, flourished about 
Olymp. 102, has been adverted to in the 
article CepHisopotus I.; and to the pas- 
sages there mentioned, we may add Paus. 
9.16.1. Θηβαίοις Τύχης ἐστὶν ἱερόν φέρει 
μὲν δὴ Πλοῦτον παῖδα" ὡς δὲ Θηβαῖοι 
λέγουσι, χεῖρας μὲν τοῦ ἀγάλματος καὶ 
πρόσωπον Ξενοφῶν εἰργάσατο ᾿Αϑηναῖος, 
Καλλιστόνικος δὲ τὰ λοιπὰ ἐπιχώριος. 

II. Statuary of Paros, age uncertain, 


briefly mentioned by Diog. L. 2, 59. 


ΖῈΝ 


manipretio. Is postquam satis artem 1013 
approbaverat, Romam accitus est a Nerone, 
ubi destinatum illius principis simulacrum 
colossum fecit CX. pedum longitudine, 
qui dicatus Soli venerationi est, damnatis 
sceleribus illius principis. Mirabamur in 
officina non modo ex argilla similitudinem 
insignem, verum et ex parvis admodum 
surculis, quod primum operis instar fuit. 
Ea statua indicavit interisse fundendi zris 
scientiam, cum et Nero largiri aurum ar- 
gentumque paratus esset, et Zenodorus 
scientia fingendi celandique nulli veterum 
postponeretur. Statuam Arvernorem cum 
faceret, provinciz Dubio Avito+ presidente, 
duo Pocula Calamidis manu celata, que _ 
Cassio Silano, avunculo ejus, preceptori 
suo Germanicus Cesar adamata donaverat, 
zmulatus est, vix ulla differentia esset artis. 
Quanto major in Zenodoro prestantia fuit, 
tanto magis deprehenditur eris obliteratio.”* 
The colossal figure mentioned in this pas- 
sage, has been lately noticed, in a very 
excellent manner, by Thiercsh, Epoch. 8. 
Adnot. 102. I would only add that instead 
of the words “primum operis instar fuit,” 
Reg. I. exhibits “operis instaurati fuit,” 


5 This reading has the sanction of Reg. I. 11. 
Dufresn. 1. and Colbert. 
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and to this reading other MSS. approach 
in a greater or less degree. It deserves 
inquiry, therefore, whether “instar aurati” 
should not be here introduced. J 

ZEUXIADES, see Silanio. 

ZEUXIPPUS, painter, born at Heraclea, 
who in the age of Plato was engaged in his 
profession at Athens, (Plato Protag. 318. 
St.=166. Bekk.) In noticing this artist, 
Junius has strangely applied to him a nar- 
rative, which has respect to a district of 
Byzantium similarly named. 

ZEUXIS, very eminent painter, noticed 
with great accuracy by Pliny 35. 9. 36. 
This passage I will adduce, correcting the 
reading in a few places, where it has been 
corrupted, and endeavouring to illustrate its 
import: —“ Ab Apollodoro’® artis fores aper- 
tas Zeuxis Heracleotes’ intravit Olympiadis 
nonagesimz quinte anno quarto,® auden- 
temque jam aliquid penicillum, (de hoe 
enim adhuc loquimur,) ad magnam gloriam 


6 APOLLODORUS lived in Olymp. 93. 

7 This statement as to the country of ZEUXIS, 
is confirmed by 4lian Κ΄. H. 4.12. The Heraclea 
intended was a city of Magna Grecia,—a con. 
clusion drawn by Harduin and Gesner from Cic. 
Invent. 2.1, where the inhabitants of Crotona, a 
city near to the Heraclea in question, are said to 
have required some pictures of ΖΕΌΧΙΒ, for the 
embellishment of one of their temples. Tzetzes 
(Chil. 8. 196,) styles the artist under notice, an 
Ephesian. a 

8 The age of ZSUXIS, as it is here fixed by 
Pliny, is supported by the circumstance, that he 
presented a picture of the God Pan to Archelaus; 
and this Archelaus could only be the son of 
Perdiceas, who reigned over Macedonia from 
Olymp. 91. 4. to Olymp. 95. 3. B.C. 413—400. 
See Clinton Fast. Hellen. 70. 201. Quintilian ob- 
serves, (12. 10,) that he lived about the time of 
the Peloponnesian War. I{t must be evident, that 
he died before Olymp. 106. 2, the year in which 
Tsocrates delivered his Oration περὶ Αντιδόσεως, 
for in this Oration, he is deservedly praised, and 
it was not the practice of Isocrates, or any other 
Athenian orators, to extol their contemporaries, 
A passage of Harpocratio, relating to the remarks 
of Isocrates respecting ZEUXIS, has been ably 
corrected by Hemsterhuis Anecd, 1. 241. 

9. To illustrate and confirm this statement, one 
or two passages of the Classical writings may be 
adduced. @uintil. 12.10. ‘‘ Zeuxis atque Parrha- 
sius plurimum artiaddiderunt. Luminum umbra- 
rumque invenisse rationem Ζ. traditur. Nam Z. 
plus membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque 
augustius ratus, atque ut existimant, Homerum 
secutus, cui validissima queque forma etiam in 
feminis placet.” Petronius (84. Ὁ. 410.) speaks 
of the works of ZeUXIS, and applies to them the 
expression, ‘“‘nondum vetustatis injuria victa.” 
Cicero (Brut. 18,) says of ZEuXIS, ‘‘ Quamvis 
non plus quam quatuor coloribus usus sit, forme 
tamen et lineamenta laudanda;”? and in another 
passage, (Ογαΐ. 8. 1.) he states, ‘‘ dissimiles quidem 
inter se esse Zeuxin, Aglaophontem, et Apellem, 
neque tamen eorum quenquam esse, cui quicquam 
in arte sua deesse videatur.’? Those passages, in 
which the artist is praised only in a general 
manner, without the mention of any particular 
mark of excellence, it is unnecessary to cite. 

10 The common reading is LXXXIX.; but I 
have adopted LXXIX. on the authority of Reg. I. 
and Edit. I. This number is also required by the 
reason of the case. According to the common 
reading, there is a period of 28 years, during 
which ZeUxIS must certainly have been living; 
so that Pliny’s refutation of the opinion contro- 
verted, which is drawn from the age of the tutors 
of ZEUXIS, is altogether inapplicable. But ac- 
cording to the reading LX XIX, there is an interval 
of 67 years between this date and Olymp. 95.; 
and it is not credible, that Zzux1s, who certainly 
was in great eminence at the latter period, should 
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perduxit,? a quibusdam falso in LX XI X*° 
Olympiade positus, cum fuisse necesse est 
Demophilum Himereum et Neseam Tha- 
sium, quoniam utrius eorum discipulus 
fuerit, ambigitur. In eum Apollodorus 
supra scriptus! versus fecit, artem ipsi” 
ablatam Zeuxin ferre secum. Opes quoque 
tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentationem® earum 
Olympic aureis literis in palliorum tesseris 
insertum homen suum ostentaret. Postea 
donare opera sua instituit, quod nullo pretio 
satis digno permutari posse diceret,’ sicuti 
Alemenam Acragantinis,> Pana Archelao. 
Fecit et Penelopen, in qua pinxisse mores® 
videtur, et Athletam; adeoque in illo sibi 
complacuit,’ ut versum subscriberet cele- 
brem ex eo, Invisurum aliquem facilius, 
quam imitaturum.® Miagnificus est et? 
Jupiter eyus in Throno, adstantibus Diis; et 
Hercules Infans Dracones instrangulans,'° 
Alcmena Matre coram pavente et Amphitryone. 
Deprehenditur tamen ceu' grandior in capi- 


have been previously engaged in his profession, 
during so long a time. This reading, therefore, 
renders the remarks of Pliny consistent. We may 
add, that Zeux1s did not jirst practice the art of 
painting in Olymp. 95, but had at that time, 
gained distinction by his productions,—a fact 
evident from the picture of Pan, which he pre- 
sented to Archelaus; so that the date Olymp. 89, 
(against which, according to the vulgar reading, 
Pliny argues,) would not be very inappropriate. 
DEMOPHILuS and NESEAS, instructers of ZHUXIS, 
flourished about Olymp. 79. 

1 This reading is supported by Reg. 1. Dufresn. 1. 
Edit. I.; common reading, ‘‘ dictus.” 

2The common reading is ‘ipsis;” but the 
plural form of the pronoun is obviously inappro- 
priate. Harduin with considerable probability, 
suggested ‘“‘ipsius;’’ the true reading, however, 
seems to be ‘‘ipsi,’ which was introduced by 
Durand, on the authority of Cod. Voss. Bibl. 
Leid. The word is evidently to be applied to 
APOLLODORUS. 

3 Most Edd. exhibit “‘ostentatione;’”? but I 
have adopted the emendation of Gronovius. The 
way, in which Zeux!Is accumulated his riches, is 
stated by lian V. H. 4.12. 

4 This reading has the support of Reg. I.; 
and the evidence of this MS. is corroborated by 
Dufresn. I. which, however, has ‘‘ permutare,” 
and by Edit. I. which is yet partially corrupted, 
as it exhibits “‘ digne.” ᾿ ‘ 

5 ‘‘Acragantinis” is the reading of Edit. 1, 
Most editors have given *‘ Agrigentinis.” 

6 This remark seems to be opposea, as Junius 
observes, to the assertion of Aristotle Poét. 6. 
Ἢ δὲ Ζεύξιδος γραφὴ οὐδὲν ἔχει Soc. 
But the term “videtur” must be understood as 
implying, that Pliny merely states his own opi- 
nion, and not the universal opinion of antiquity. 

7 The common reading is ‘‘sibi in illo placuit ;”” 
but that which 1 have adopted, is sanctioned Ὁ 
Edit. I. and partially confirmed by Reg. I., whic 
exhibits, ‘in illo sibi placuit.”’ eee 

8 The verse here translated by Pliny is by 
some ascribed to APOLLODORUS. : 

9 The conjunction ‘‘et” has been introduced 
on the authority of Edit. 1. It is usually omitted 
in this place. ' 

10 | have adopted “ instrangulans,” instead of 
the usual term “strangulans,” on the authority 
of Reg. I.; and though the compound word 15 
not found in any Lexicon, as far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain, the excellence of Reg. I. 15 
sufficient to warrant its reception. There is a 
striking analogy between it and “ instringere” 
found in Pseudo- Quintil. Decl. 5. 16. : 

1 The word ‘ Zeuxis” is commonly inserted 
here; but Cod. Chiffl. has ‘““seu;’’ in Reg. 1 
“Zeuxis” is wanting, and three letters have evi- 
dently been erased; and Edit. I. exhibits “ceu,” 
which I have embraced as the true reading, and 
as one which satisfactorily explains the origin of 
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tibus articulisque, alioqui tantus diligentia, 
ut Acragantinis? facturus tabulam,? quam 
in templo Junonis Lacinii publice dicarent, 
inspexerit virgines eorum nudas, et quinque 
elegerit, ut quod in quaque laudatissimum 
esset, picturaredderet. Pinxit et monochro- 
mata exalbo.—— Descendisse Parrhasius 
in certamen cum Zeuxide traditur, et cum 
ille detulisset wvas pictas tanto successu, 
ut in scenam aves devolarent,* ipse detu- 
lisse linteum pictum ita veritate repra- 
sentata, ut Zeuxis alitum judicio tumens 
flagitaret tandem remoto Uinteo ostendi 
picturam, atque intellecto errore concederet 
palmam ingenuo. pudore, quoniam ipse 
volucres fefellisset, Parrhasius autem se 
artificem. Fertur et postea Zeuxis pinxisse 
Puerum Uvas Ferentem, ad quas cum advo- 
lasset avis,> eadem ingenuitate processit 
iratus operi et dixit, ‘Uvas melius pinxi, 
quam puerum; nam si et hoc consummas- 
sem, avis timere debuerat.’ Fecit et figlina 
opera, que sola in Ambracia relicta sunt, 
cum inde Musas Fulvius Nobilior’ Romam 
transferret. Zeuxidis manu Rome Helena 
est in Philippi porticibus: et in Concordiz 
delubro Marsyas religatus.”’ 

In addition to the particulars contained 
in this passage, very few facts are mentioned 
respecting Zruxis by ancient writers. He 
painted Menelaus, ( Tzetzes Chil. 8. 196. 198.) 


the interpolation ‘‘ Zeuxis.”? The particle ‘‘ceu”’ 
seems to have been very familiar to Pliny; and in 
this place it softens the comparative ‘‘ grandior.” 
The statement of the text is confirmed by the 
passage of Quintilian above cited. 

2 This is the reading of Reg. 1. Most preceding 
editors have given “ Agrigentinis.”’ 

° The picture in question was one of Helen, and 
was doubtless the same afterwards referred to 
by Pliny: Dionys. Hal. (περὶ τῶν Apyatwy 
Λόγων ᾿Βξετάσεως, Opp.5. 417. R.) and Cicero, 
(Invent. 2. 1,) state expressly that it was exe- 
euted at Croto, and not at Agrigentum. The 
value placed onit by ZEuX1s himself, is evident 
from Valer. Max. 3.7. 3.; and the opinion ex- 
pressed by NICOMACHUS respecting it, is given 
by Stobeus Serm. 61,—a passage which enables 
us to correct Alian Κ΄. Η. 14 47. Itis difficult to 
form any clear and satisfactory opinion respecting 
the picture of Helen, which is mentioned by 
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Boreas and Trito, (Lucian Timon. 128. 
Hemst. min.) and a Centaur, (Lucian Zeur. 
4, 128, Bottiger Vas. Pict. 3,148.) It is 
asserted, too, by the Schol. Avistoph. Acarn. 
991,7 that he painted a beautiful figure of 
Cupid, which was placed in the temple 
of Venus at Athens, and dignified with a 
crown. ‘This picture cannot, however, be 
consistently ascribed to Zruxis; for had 
he executed the painting referred to by 
Aristophanes, he must have lived before 
Olymp. 88. 3, in which year the comedy 
of the Acharnenses was first acted, and 
then the assertion ef Pliny, “artis fores 
apertas Zeuxis intravit Olympiadis XCV. 
anno quarto,” could not be sustained. It is 
an important consideration, also, that while 
Aristophanes mentions a picture of Cupid, 
he does not employ a single term, which 
may intimate the artist who executed it. 
The severe reply of ZEuxis to AcA 
THARCUS, is mentioned by Plut. Pericl. 13, de 
Amic. Mult.7, 293. Hutt.; 4alian V. H. 2.2, 
ascribes to him the striking answer to 
Megabyzus, which most writers have attri- 
buted to APELLEs, (see the article Apelles.) 
ZoryRus, engraver on silver, flourished 
about the age of Pompey the Great. Pliny 
observes respecting him, (33. 12. 55,) 
“‘ Areopagitas et Judicium Orestis celavit 
in duobus scyphis H—S. XII. estimatis.” 


Eustath. ad Jl. A. 629. p. 868. 37. ed. R., as 
placed in the portico at Athens, designated 
᾿Αλφίτων Στοά. Junius certainly has greatly 
erred, in asserting that the portrait of this distin- 
guished female, executed at Crotona by ZeuxI1s, 
was that which was at one time exhibited at 
Athens. 

4 This reading has the support of Edit. I.; 
* advolarent” is usually given, and its erroneous 
introduction here may probably be ascribed to 
its use in the subsequent parts of the passage. 

ὃ The clauses ‘‘advolasset avis,—avis timere 
debuerat,” are given as they are found in Reg. I. 
and Chiffl. Other MSS. exhibit the plural number. 
In illustration of the narrative, see Seneca Vontrov. 
10, 5. 

6 Compare Humen. pro Hest. Schol. 7. 

7 The words of the Schol. have been copied 
by Suidas v. Avdepwr. 
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APPENDIX.* 


ABR 
A. 


Asro, see Habro in the Dictionary. 

AGAMEDES, architect, mentioned only in 
Mythology, and invariably in connection 
with TRopuonius, (Odofr. Miiller de Or- 
chomeno et Minyis, p. 97.) 

AcRo.as, fabulous architect noticed in 


Paus. 1, 28, 3. which Bekker, by a change | 


of punctuation, has exhibited in its true 
form, so as to remove the suspicion of an 
omission :—Ty δὲ Ακροπόλει (év’ASHvate,) 
πλὴν ὕσον Κίμων ῳκοδόμησεν αὐτῆς ὁ 
Μιλτιάδου, περιβαλεῖν τὸ λοιπὸν λέγεται 
τοῦ τείχους Πελασγοὺς οἰκήσαντάς ποτε 
ὑπὸ τὴν ᾿Ακρόπολιν" φασὶ γὰρ ᾿Αγρόλαν 


καὶ Ὑπέρβιον. Πυνϑανόμενος δὲ otrivec | 


ἦσαν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐδυνάμην μαϑεῖν ἢ 
Σικελοὺς τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὄντας ἐς᾿Ακαρνανίαν 
μετοικῆσαι. The very name ‘“ Agrolas,” 
corresponding to the Latin “lapidicoactor,”’ 
seems to intimate that the artist in question 
was only fictitious. 

ALCO, engraver, mentioned by Mytholo- 
gists, as having embellished a Cup afterwards 
in the possession of Aineas, Ovid Met. 
13. 684. In this passage, I decidedly ap- 

“prove of the substitution of “‘ Nileos’’ for 
** Myleus,”—a substitution proposed by 
Heinsius on the authority of some vestiges 
of the former reading, still found in MSS. 
Lactantius Placidus, (Argg. Fab. 2, 278. 
Muncker,) notices Atco as a Lydian, or 
according to the lection of one MS., as a 
native of Zindus. The author of the poem 
‘ Culex,’ by some ascribed to Virgil, con- 
nects him with Bortruus (vs. 66.;) but if 
this passage now appears in its correct 
form, the poet is chargeable with inat- 
tention to chronological accuracy. To 
the artist under notice, should probably 

_be referred the words of Damozenus ap. 

' Athen. XI. p. 469. 

ALEXANDER I., son of Perseus, last 
king of Macedonia. When a captive at 
Rome, he practised the trade of a brazier, 
(Plut. ΖΕ νι. Paul. 37, Oros. 4. 20.) 


II. Architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 623. 


C. Licinius. 
ALEXANDER. 
Licinta. EPIcHARIS ...... 
©. Lictinius. C. L. Eprryncua . 
Jicinta, C. Er. ) L. Ὁ. 


M. Lisertus 
ARCHITE 


ΠΟΣῚ 


orto. 


AOU 


111. Engraver on precious stones, no- 
ticed by Gurlitt, (uber die Gemmenkunde, 
p- 22. Magdeb. 1798,) and Winckelm. Opp. 
6, 2, 213. 

ALEXANOR, architect, whose name occurs 
in Mythology, Paus. 2. 11. 6. Ὕστερον 
δὲ ᾿Αλεξάνωρ ὁ Μαχάονος τοῦ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ, 
παραγενόμενος ἐς Σικυωνίαν, ἐν Τιτάνῃ 
τὸ ᾿Ασκληπιεῖον ἐποίησε. 


AMIANTHUS, architect, Inser. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 10. 3. p. 597. 


AMIANTHUS ARCHITECT. NICANORIAN. 


AMIANTUS, engraver, known from the 
following Inser. ap. Grut. 583. 


ANTIGONUS GERMANICI 
C2SARIS 
ARGENTARIUS 
Vixir. An. XLII. 
AMIANTUS. GERMANIC. 
Czsar. C2LATOR 
FEcIt. 


AmMuLius, see Fabullus in the Dictionary. 


ANTIUS, architect mentioned inan Inser. 
ap. Murat. Nov. Thes. Inscr. 1. p. 86, 7. 


Nympuis Numin. SERM. 


SACRUM 
L. Αντιῦϑ fi, Pine, Ba 
LaTINA ARCHI 
TECTUS D. D. 


APOLLONIUS, see Archelaus in theDic- 
tionary. 


APULEIUS, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 41. 


TempLum Diana 
Matri. D. ἢ. Apu 
LEIUS. ARCHITEC 
TUS. SUBSTRUXIT. 


AQUILA, engraver on precious stones, of 
this name, may perhaps be admitted, from 
the circumstance, that a Gem with the figure 
of Venus Bathing, mentioned by Raspe, 
nr. 6225., exhibits the Inscr. AKYIAAS. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this 
Inscription points out the owner of the 
Gem in question, for it was common among 


* The design of this 4ppendia, and the various 
classes of artists, which it includes, are explained 
in the Preface. πὰ 


ARC 


the Romans, for the proprietors of precious 
stones, to have their names engraved on 
them. 

Arcuras, Corinthian, lived in the reign 
of Hiero IJ., king of Syracuse, and con- 
structed a ship for this monarch, at his 
express request; can scarcely be placed in 
the list of architects, for we have no in- 
formation of any public building designed, 
or erected by him. Athen. V. p. 206. 

ArcuHipHro, see Chersiphro in the Dic- 
tionary. 

Arcus, a sculptor mentioned in Mytho- 
logical story, as the maker of a statue of 
Juno, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 30. Sylb. 
Δημήτριος ἐν δευτέρῳ τῶν ᾿Αργολικῶν 
τοῦ ἐν Τίρυνϑι τῆς Ἥρας Eodvov καὶ τὴν 
ὕλην ὄρχνην καὶ τὸν ποιητὴν “Apyor 
ἀναγράφει. 


ARTEMA, architect, 
p. 224. nr. 9. 


M. Vaceric. M. F. Pot. 
ARTEM2 ARCHITECTO 
&e. 


Aruntius, fictitious artist, respecting 
whom an absurd tale is related by Pseudo- 
Plut. Parall. (Opp. 7, 251, BR.) 


C. 


Catacrs and CaLapes, see Calates in 
the Dictionary. 

CaALLIADES and CALLIAs, see Callides in 
the Dictionary. 

CaRVILIUS, a person mentioned as a 
painter, by the author of the Life of Virgil, 
falsely ascribed to Donatus, 5. 62. ‘“ Est 
et adversus Auneida liber Carvilii Pictoris, 
titulo Aneidomastiz.” 

Cuarmas, see Charmadas in the Dic- 
tionary. 

CHIROCRATES, see Dinocrates in the Dic- 
tionary. 

Cua@riLus, improperly mentioned by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif.) as a sculptor, in 
consequence of a false interpretation of 
Paus. 6.17. 8. Τούτων δὲ εἰσιν ᾿Ηλεῖοι 
πλησίον πυγμῇ παῖδας κρατήσαντες, ὁ 
μὲν Σϑένιδος ἔργον τοῦ ᾿Ολυνϑίου Χοίρι- 
hoc, Kk. τ A. Now it must be obvious, 
that Cheerilus is not here mentioned as an 
artist; and the glaring error into which 
Junius has fallen, warrants us to conclude, 
that he did not consult Pausanias himself, 
but depended on the version of Amaseus, 
which exhibits “ Sthenis, Olynthii Che- | 
rili opus.” | 


| 


Inscr. ap. Gud. 


Crssonivs, architect, Inser. ap. Grué. 537. | 


D. M. 

Q. Cissonio. Q. F. | 

Hor. APRIL 

VETERANO. COH. fi, PR. 
ARCHITECTO. AUGUSTOR 
Patricia. TROPHIME 
Viro. BENEMERENTI. 


CLEAGORAS, mentioned by Xenopho, | 
Anab. 7. 8. J, in ἃ manner which may lead 
134. 


DES 


«ὡ͵ 


| some to infer, that he cultivated the art of 


painting, ᾿Απαντᾷ τῷ Ξενοφῶντι Ἐὐκλείδης 
μάντις Φλιάσιος ὁ Κλεαγόρου υἱὸς τοῦ 
τὰ ἐνύπνια ἐν Λυκείῳ γεγραφότος. The 
true reading of this passage is involved in 
considerable uncertainty, inasmuch as the 
evidence of MSS. varies greatly; and I shall 
therefore, follow the example of Dindorf, 
by declining to advance any fixed opinion 
respecting it. One point, however, is to my 
mind sufficiently clear, that CLEAGORAS is 
referred to as a writer, and not as a painter. 

CLonus, fictitious engraver, Virg. Ain. 
10, 499. 


CoccE1us, architect, two Inserr. in Fa- 
brettt Inscr. Domest. 227. 623. The first is, 


L. CaALrurnius 
L. F. Temptum. Aucusto. Cum 
URNAMENTIS. ἢ. D 


On the left side of the temple, there was 
the following Inser. ;— 


L. Coccrius. L. 
C. Postrumt. L. 
Avuctus. ARCHITECT. 


ConsTANTIUS, architect, Inser. ap. Gud. 
SDs 
P. CC. DD. NN. VALENTINIANI ET ANATOLI 
Dir XV. Katenpas. Matas ConstTan 

Depositrus. In. Pace. Qui. Vrxir. 

Annis LXX. MEns 
Locus. CoNsTANT. ARCITEC 
Qui. Furr. 


CoRNELIUS, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 99. 


P. CorNneELIUS 
THALLUS 
P. CorneELi. ARCHITECTI. FIL. 
Mac Quing 
&e. 


CresipHo, see the article Chersiphro in 
the Dictionary. 


D. 


DacryLipEs, name found in some former 
Edd. of Pliny, where “ Dercylides” now 
occurs, see Dercylides. 


Dassus, engraver on precious stones, 
Inser. ap Fabreiti Inser. Antiq. Ὁ. 17. nr. 75. 


Crironia. Q. L. PHILENIA 
Popa. Der. INsSuLA. 

Q. Criront, L. Dasst 
ScaLProris. VILARI 
Srpi. Sursque. Poster 

Eor. — 


Democrates, architect, Inser. ap. Murator. 
Nov. Thes. 2, 949. 


AHMOKPATHC 
TIEPIKAYTOC 
APXITEKTOC 
MEQPOQCEN 
AIAAAEZANAPOY 
MAKEAONOC BAXIAEQC 


DusiLavs, see Ctesilaus in the Dictionary, 


DEX 


DeExirPuANEs, mentioned by Tzetzes Chil. 
2. 33, 5. 44, as the builder of the tower of 
Pharos, near Alexandria, in the age of 
Cleopatra wife of Antony. The statement 
of Tzetzes is, however, erroneous; for it 
is certain that this tower was built by 
Sostratus, son of DEXIPHANES, in the 
reign of Ptolemy, reputed son of Lagus. 


JUL 


DinocH ares and Diocies, see the article 
Dinochrates in the Dictionary. 


Dio, architect, Inscr. ap Donati Suppl. 
Vet. Inscr. Murat. 318:— 


Anio. DionE. ARC .. TECTO. 


Drioporus, Inscr. edited by Visconti, 
Monum. Gabin. Ville Pincian. 154. 


᾿Ἑστὼς διστάζεις τίς ὕπεστι THO ὑπὸ τύμβῳ; 
Ὥ᾽ γὴρ εὖ ζήσας τρεῖς ἐτέων δεκάδας. 

Tovvow’ ᾿Απολλοφάνης, πίστει μέγας ἠδ᾽ ἔτι δόξῃ, 
Ὃς προλέγει ϑνητοῖς εὐφροσύνης μετέχειν. 

Τὴν δ᾽ ἐπιτυμβίδιον τούτῳ ϑῆκεν χάριν ὃν τρέφε παῖδα. 
Tovvopa καὶ τέχνην ἣν Διόδωρος ὕδε. 


The precise reference of the term τέχνην 


in the last line is uncertain; for sometimes | 


this word is used alone, in relation to the 
art of elocution. Thus it becomes ques- 
tionable, whether Dioporus was really an 
artist; and on this account, I have not 
introduced his name into the Dictionary. 


DIoOMEDES, engraver, Inscr. ap. Grut. 639. 


ie Burns: esi. 
DIOMEDES 
C2:LaTor. Dre. Sacra 
VIA. 
&e. &e. 


Dionysoporus I. II., see Dionysiodorus 
in the Dictionary. 

Dieniius, architect, Inser. ap. Corsini 
Not. Grec. 64. 


P TIPOACTEIA. AIMHNTE. ΠΡΟΣ. ΠΟ 
AITHION. KAI. NAYTIAOION. ἘΠῚ 
THAEIOTHN. BOYAEYTAI. CTABIOI 

C. C. AIGIAOC. KAITOI. BPAAEYC. APXI 
TEKTON. IIPOC. HPOCTATMA OMQN 
TAXYC. EPMA. OAYMIIIAAE. A 


1, 


Ecestas, see Hegesias in the Dictionary. 
Exapas, see Ageladas in the Dictionary. 
Emixus, see Smilis in the Dictionary. 
Emo. On a precious stone described by 
Bracci Memor. 2. nr. 52, there occur the 
letters HMO, which appear to form the 
commencement of the name of some artist. 

EYKAEIA and EYM, see the article EQ. 

EvurRIPIDES, celebrated tragic poet, said 
by Suidas and Moschopulus, in their narra- 
tive of his life, to have been originally a 
painter. 

EVANTHES, fictitious name of a painter, 
introduced by Achilles Tatius, 3. 6. where 
see Gotiling and Jacobs, and Béttiger Kunst- 
mythologie 1. 232. 


F. 


FRontTINUS, celebrated Roman architect, 
who wrote a treatise on Aqueducts, died 
A.D. 106. 

Fructus, painter, Inser. ap. Doni Inser. 
Aniiq. 316. 


C. Octavio 
6 Ε΄ PAL.-FRUCTO 
ARCHITECTO. AUG 
Vix. Annis X XVI. 
Diezus. L 
C. Ocravius 
C. Ε΄ Pau. Evtycuus 
PaTER 
Finio. Pussimo 
FEcIT. 


G. 


GeELADAS, see the article Ageladas in the 
Dictionary. 


HEeERactia, painter, Inser. ap. Columb. 
Lib. Aug. 157. 
HERACLA 
Avcusta. L. 
PictTor. 


Hermo, sculptor belonging to the age 
of Mythology, thus noticed in Etym. Magn. 
‘Eppovea, προσωπέξια οὕτω καλούμενα 
ποιὰ, ἀπὸ ἙἭρμῶνος τοῦ πρῶτον εἰκονί- 
σαντος. 

Hyrersius, see Agrolas in the Appendix. 


1. 


Tapes, see Silanio in the Dictionary. 

IcMaLius, a carpenter mentioned by Ho- 
mer Od. 19. 57. 

Ipecraus, see the article Angelio in the 
Dictionary. 

IpHIcRATES, see Amphicrates in the 
Dictionary. 

Ipuis, see Hippias in the Dictionary. 


Juius, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 594. 
C. JULIO 
Luctrert. FI1io. 
PosPHORO 
ARcHITEcT. AUG. 
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LAC 


L. 


Laco, see Gorgias in the Dicteonary. 

Larrces. This word occurs in Hom. 
Od. 3. 425, and is generally understood 
as the name of a worker in gold; some, 
however, consider it an adjective: see the 
Scholia. 

Lapus, see Leostratides inthe Dictionary. 

Leontius, see Pythagoras I. in the 
Dictionary. 

Lropuo, see Lopho in the Dictionary. 

Lucranvs, very distinguished writer, who 
until the thirtieth year of his age, culti- 
vated statuary. 


Lurvs, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 57. 


Martti 
AvuG. SACcR. 
C. Szvius 
Lupus 
ARCHITECTUS 
A. F. DANIENSIS 
Lus + Anus Ex. V. P. 


M. 


Mamurius, celebrated worker in brass, 
made some shields, (ancilia,) and a brazen 
figure of Vertumnus, for Numa successor 
of Romulus, Propert. 4. 2. 61. Ovid Fast. 
3. 383. Plutarch Num, 13, Serv. ad Virg. 
En. 8. 664. 


Mazcivs, architect, Inscr.. ap. Muratori 
Nov. Thes. 2, 831. 


D. M. 

Ῥ. MaArcr Ρ. FE. 
Pou. PRocu1i 
Mit. Cro. 111. Pa: 
ARCHITECT. AUG 
C. Maercius 
CRESCES 
Pratri. PIENTISSIMO 


Maximus, see Alsimus in the Dictionary. 

Menpus, see Peonius in the Dictionary. 

MENEDEMUS, celebrated philosopher, of 
whom Diog. L. 2. 127. observes, that he 
had some acquaintance with the art of 
painting. 


Mesrrivs, painter, Inscr. ap. Grut. 90. 


Merstrrius. Mariinus 
Picror. CoNsTITUIT 
Pro. Saute. Sua. Et 
SuORUM 
Fanum DomInaR 


MI. See the article SQ in the Appendix. 

MIO. These letters are inscribed on a 
precious stone, mentioned by Winckelm. 
(Monum. Ined. 238, Descr. des Pierres 
Gravées, p. 543,) and by Bracci (2, 140.) 
They evidently form the commencement 
of some name; and that name the critics 


just adyerted to, consider to have been | 
| fronary. 


MiIrHRIDATES. 
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Pee 


Mynro, painter, Inscr. given by Bianchini, 
Iscrizioni Sepulchrali de Liberti, p. 77. 


Myro. Avcusti. Lisertus. Pictor. 


N. 


NESTOCLES, see Critias in the Dictionary. 

Nicaus. Under this name, Junius Catal. 
Artif. gives the following reading of Pliny 
7. 12. 19, as that found in the excellent 
Vossian MS. “ Indubitatum exemplum est 
Nicei nobilis pictoris Byzanti geniti, qui 
adulterio Ethiopis nata matre nichil a ceteris 
colore differente, ipse in avum degeneravit 
Ethiopem.” On this authority, Junius 
proposes to read the passage in the follow- 
ing form: —“ 1. e. e. Nicsi n. pictoris 
Byzantii g. qui a. Adthiopis n. matre, nihil 
a. c. 6. d. ipse in alium ἃ. A‘thiopem.” 
The MS., in which Junius discovered the 
above reading, was not, however, the very 
excellent Vossian MS., which commences 
with the 20th book of Pliny; and the word 
ἐς pictoris,” for which Junius contends, is 
only a corruption of the common and correct 
reading “ pycte.” 

Nico, see Mico in the Dictionary. 


Numistius, architect, built a theatre at 
Herculaneum, mentioned in an Inscr. 


L. ANNIvs. L. F. MAMMIANUS. Rufus. II VIR- 
QUINQ. THEATR. O... P. NuMISIUS. ARG. TEC. 


See Gori Notizie del Memorabile Scoprimento 
della Citta d’ Ercolano, p. 4. 5. 


O. 


Onasias, see Onatus in the Dictionary. 


P. 


Pare ius, see Scopas in the Dictionary. 

PaRTHENIUS, fictitious name of an en- 
graver, Juvenal Sat. 12. 44. 

PERELIUS, see Scopas in the Dictionary. 


PHILARCURUS, painter, Inscr. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 11. nr. 67. p. 632:— 


PHILARCURI 
Picroris 


Pur.iprvs, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 623. 


PHILIPUS 
ARCHITECTUS 
Maximus 
Hic. Sirus 
Est. 


PuiLomusus, painter, Inser. ap Muratori, 
Nov. Thes. 2, 948. 


P. Corne ius. P. L. Puttomusus. Picror. 
SCAENARIUS 


PuiLorinax, fictitious name of a painter, 
Aristenetus 2, 10. 

PisicratEs, see Zisicrates in the Dic- 
tionary. 

Piorarcuus, see Protarchus in the Dic- 


POL 


Potycritus JI., fabulous architect, re- 
specting whom an absurd tale is related by 
Pseudo-Plut. Quest. Gr. 37. T.7. p.196. R. 

II. An artist of this name is supposed 
by Spon to be referred to in an Inser. 
which he gives in Misc. Erud. Antig. 135. 


TIMOOEOS AOHN...... 
ΠΟΛΎ. .,. 


It is, however, equally consistent to un- 
derstand this Inscription of PoLtycrates 
mentioned in the Dictionary. 


Pompetus, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 623. 


Sex. Pompero. Acasto. Sex. Pompet. 
ArRcHiTEcT. A. VILLAE. SEXTIAN. 
ABAUL. AGRI. Loc. MARIT. HAEC. AEDICUL. 
IncHoa. Prip 
Ipus. ApRIL...... PRAESENTIAE 

In. FR. In. AcR. 
Po OSTi xX. PP XOXO: 
GERMANICO. CAESARE. Et. C. Fonrero. 
CAPITONE. Cos. 


Pospuorus, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 594. 


C. JuLio 
LuciFeri. FILio 
PosrHoro 
ARCHITECT. AUG 
CLAUDIA. STRATONICE 
Uxor. Viro 
ΟΡΤΙΜΟ 


Postuumivs, architect, Inscr. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 11. nr. 22. p. 616. 


C. Postuumius 
ARCHITECT 


PTERAS, architect, said by Mythological 
writers to have built the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, (Paus. 10. 5. 5.) 

Pustius, Roman, either himself painted, 
or obtained some artist to paint, a very 
beautiful figure of a young Issian bitch, 
Martial Epigr. 1. 109. 

Pyrwacoras of Leontium, see Pytha- 
goras I. in the Dictionary. 


R. 


Ruowus, see Theodorus in the Dictionary. 


δ. 


SERAPIO, sculptor, Inscr. ap. Gori Co- 
lumb. 157. 


M. Rapitivs. Seraprio. Hic. 
Az. ArA. Marmor 
Ocutos. Reposuit. STATIUS 
Qua. Ab. Vixit. BENE. 


Simo, see Simmias in the Dictionary. 
S1oportTuus, see Boéthus in the Dic- 
tionary. 
Q. These letters occur on different 
yracusan Coins, and it is the opinion of 
Nohden, (Selection of Ancient Coins, p. 49,) 
that they were designed to intimate an artist 
of the name of Soston, (SQSIQN.) This 


cy 


VAR 


critic likewise understands the letters @/A, 
ap. Parut. tab. 37.1, as put for Sdvdoc, MI, 
ibid. 2. as put for MikvA\oc;—EYKAEIA, 
ibid. nr. 15, as put for Εὐκλείδης, and EYM, 
ibid. nr. 19, as put for Edpévne. 

Sopyius, see Sopolis and Dionysius IV. 
in the Dictionary. 

SotTratus, see Sostratus in the Dic- 
tionary. 


SoTeR, painter, Inscr. ap. Maffet Mus. 
Veron. 257. 
D. M. 


Ti. Ciaupi. SoTERIS 
Pictoris. Quops1 
GuLARI. CARISIA 
JucunDA. FEcitT 


STASICRATES, see Dinocrates in the 


Dictionary. 


Ee 


TELOCHARES, corruption of the word 
‘‘ Leochares.” 


Ticuicus, architect, Inscr. given by 
Donati Supplem. 203. 2. 


Dis. Manis 
Ticuico. Imp. Domit. SER 
ARCHITECTO 
&e. 
TROPHONIUS, see Agamedes in the Ap- 
pendix. 
Turianus. In Pliny 35. 12. 45, we 


have the following passage, according to 
the edition of Harduin:—“ Preterea ela- 
boratam hance artem (plasticen) Italiz et 
maxime Etrurie, Turianumque a Fregellis 
accitum, cui locaret Tarquinius Priscus 
effigiem Jovis in Capitolio dicandam.”’ 
This reading is more or less supported by 
Reg. 11. Colbert. and Dufresn. I.; but 
it differs very considerably from that of 
Reg. I.—< Etruria at vulgamulis accitum 
cul.” Harduin rightly infers from this cir- 
cumstance, that the common lection is inter- 
polated and spurious; but he confesses his 
inability to deduce any consistent reading 
from Reg. I. Brotier, proceeding with 
a boldness approximating to temerity, gives 
the passage in the following form,“ Etrurie: 
adcitum a Fregellis, cui:” but this is 
equally opposed to the common reading, 
and to that of Reg. I. It is impossible to 
obtain any thing like certainty, where the 
readings of MSS. are so corrupt, and open 
to so many different conjectures; but I 
am inclined to believe, that the true form 
of the passage is the following, “et maxime 
Etruriz: et Volsiniis accitum, cui,” &c. 


V. 


Varrius, architect, Inscr. given by 
Donati Suppl. I, 38. 


HeErcui. SERVAT 
K. Armitius. K. F. Quirina 
V ARRIUS 
ARCHITECTUS. EXERCIT 
&e. 
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ViTaLts, architect known from an Inscr. 


ap. Montfaucon Antiq. 5. p. 95. tab. 87. 
Tr. CLaupDIus. Roeser L. Vita.is 
ARCHITECTUS. V. XL 
Fecit. 5181. Er. ae 
&e. 


VITELLIANUS, architect, Inscr. ap. Doni 
Inscr. Antig. 317. 


SEx. VEIANIUS. SEx. F. 
Quin. VITELLIA 
Nus. ARcCHITECTUS 
Fecit. 5181 
&e. &e. 


Virrvvivs, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 186. 


L. Vitruvius. L. L. CErRpo 
ARCHITECTUS. 


Votacinus, architect, Inscr. ap. Mura- 
tori Nov. Thes. 2, 976. 


Va. SELENE. Vo 

LACINO. Mar 
Con. Quo. V. LX. AN 

XL Sine. ULLA 
DIscorDIA 
ARCHITECTO 

Er. Vou. Hn 

LAR. Ba M. 2: 
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HA, see the article 2Q in the Appendix. 


Ζ. 


ZEUXIS, see Silanio in the Dictionary. 
ZMILUS, see Smilis in the Dictionary. 


Zosimus, engraver, Inscr. ap. Grut. 639. 
cited by Scriverius ad Mart. Epigr. 4. 39:— 
D. M. 

M. Canutet. Zosimi 
Vixit. Ann. XXVIII 
Fecir. Patronus. Lis. BENEMERENTI 
Hic. In. Vira. Sua. Nui. Mapeprxir 
SINE. VOLUNTATE. ΡΑΤΒΟΝΙ. Ninit. FEeciT 
Muttum. Ponperis. Aurt. Et. ARGENTI 
ῬΕΝΕΒ. Eum. Semper. Furr 
Concurut. Ex. Eo. Nisit. Unquam 
Hic. Arte. InN. CAELATURA 
CLopIANA. EviciT. OMNES 
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LIBER XXXIV. 


pe eA dicantur aeris metalla, cui et in usu proximum est 1 
Sect.1 pretium, immo vero ante argentum ac paene etiam ante aurum, 
Corinthio. Stipis quoque auctoritas, ut diximus. Hinc aera militum, 
Tribuni aerarii et aerarium, obaerati, aere diruti. Docuimus, quamdiu 
populus Romanus aere tantum signato usus sit. Sed et alia vetustas 
aequalem Urbi auctoritatem eius declarat, a rege Numa collegio 
tertio aerariorum fabrim instituto. 
2 Vena quo dictum est modo effoditur ignique perficitur. Fit ete 2 
lapide aeroso, quam vocant cadmiam. Celebritas in Asia et quondam 
in Campania, nunc in Bergomatium agro, extrema parte Italiae; 
IJ feruntque nuper etiam in Germania provincia repertum. Fit et ex 
alio lapide, quem chalciten vocant in Cypro, ubi prima fuit aeris 
inventio, mox vilitas praecipua, reperto in 8115 terris praestantiore, 
maxime aurichalco, quod ob praecipuam bonitatem admirationem 
diu obtinuit. Nec reperitur longo iam tempore, effoeta tellure. 3 
Proximum bonitate fuit Sallastianum in Centronum Alpino tractu, non 
longi et ipsum aevi, successitque et Livianum in Gallia. Utrumque 
a metallorum dominis appellatum, illud ab amico Divi Augusti, hoc a 
coniuge, velocis defectus. Livianum quoque certe admodum exiguum 4 
invenitur. Summa gloria nunc in Marianum conversa, quod et 
Cordubense dicitur. Hoc a Liviano cadmiam maxime sorbet et auri- 
chalci bonitatem imitatur in seStertiis dupondiarisque, Cyprio suo 
assi}us contentis. Et hactenus nobilitas in aere naturalis se habet. 

3 Reliqua genera artificio constant, quae suis locis reddentur, summa 5 
claritate ante omnia indicata. Quondam aes confusum, auro argen- 
toque miscebatur et tamen ars pretiosior erat, nunc incertum est peior 
haec sit, an materia. Mirumque cum ad infinitum operum pretia 
creverint, auctoritas artis exstincta est. Quaestus causa enim, ut 
omnia, exerceri coepta est, quae gloriae solebat. Ideo etiam Deorum 
adscripta operi, cum proceres gentium claritatem et hac via quaererent, 
adeoque exolevit fundendi aeris pretiosi ratio, ut iamdiu ne fortuna 
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quidem in aere ius artis habeat. Ex illa autem antiqua gloria Co- 
rinthium maxime laudatur; hoc casus miscuit, Corintho, cum cape- 
retur, incensa; mireque circa id multorum affectatio fuit, quippe cum 
tradatur, non alia de causa Verrem, quem Cicero damnaverat, pro- 
scriptum cum eo ab Antonio, quam quod Corinthiis se ei cessurum 
negavisset. At mihi maior pars eorum simulare eam scientiam videtur 
ad segregandos se a ceteris magis, quam intelligere aliquid ibi sub- 
tilius ; et hoc paucis docebo. Corinthus capta est Olympiadis CLVIII 
anno tertio, nostrae Urbis DCVIII, cum ante secula fictores nobiles 
esse desissent, quorum ista omnia signa hodie Corinthia appellant. 
Quapropter ad coarguendos eos ponemus artificum aetates. Nam 
Urbis nostrae annos ex supra dicta comparatione Olympiadum colligere 
facile erit. Sunt ergo vasa tantum Corinthia, quae isti elegantiores 
modo in esculenta transferunt, modo in lucernas aut trulleos, nullo 
munditiarum respectu. Ejus tria genera: candidum, argento nitore 
quam proxime accedens, in quo illa mixtura praevaluit; alterum, in 
quo auri fulva natura; tertium, in quo aequalis omnium temperies ἔα]. 
Praeter haec est, cuius ratio non potest reddi, quanquam hominis 
manu facta dederit Fertuna temperamentum in simulacro signisque, 
illud suo colore pretiosum ad jocineris imaginem vergens, quod ideo 
hepatizon appellant, procul a Corinthio, longe tamen ante Aegineticum 
atque Deliacum, quae diu obtinuere principatum. 

Antiquissima aeris gloria Deliaco fuit, mercatus in Delo concele- 
brante toto orbe et ideo cura officinis, tricliniorum pedibus fulcrisque. 
Ibi prima nobilitas aeris. Pervenit demde ad Detm simulacra effigi- 
emque hominum et aliorum animalium. 

Proxima laus Aeginetico fuit. Insula et ipsa nec aes gignens, sed 
officinarum temperatura nobilitata. Bos aereus inde captus in foro 
boario est Romae. Hoc erit exemplar Aeginetici aeris, Deliaci autem 
Iupiter in Capitolio in Iovis Tonantis aede. I[llo aere Myron usus 
est, hoc Polycletus, aequales atque condiscipuli. Aemulatio 115 et in 
materia fuit. | 

Privatim Aegina candelabrorum superficiem dumtaxat elaboravit, 


sicut Tarentum scapos. In his ergo iuncta commendatio officinarum 


est. Nec pudet Tribimorum militarium salariis emere, cum ipsum 
nomen ἃ candelarum lumine impositum appareat. Accessio candelabri 
talis fuit, Theonis iussu praeconis, Clesippus fuilo, gipper praeterea 
et alio foedus aspectu, emente id Gegania sestertiis quinquaginta ; 
eademque ostentante convivio emtum, ludibrii causa nudatus atque 
impotentia libidinis receptus in torum, mox in testamentum praedives, 
numinum vice illud candelabrum coluit et hance Corinthus fabulam 
adiecit, vindicatis tamen moribus nobili sepulcro, per quod aeterna 
supra terras Geganiae dedecoris memoria duraret. Sed cum esse 
nulla Corinthia candelabra constet, nomen id praecipue in his celebra~ 
tur, quoniam Mummii victoria Corinthum quidem diruit, sed complu- 
ribus Achaiae oppidis simul aera dispersit. 

Prisci limina etiam ac valvas ex aere in templis factitavere. In- 
venio et a Cn. Octavio, qui de Perseo rege navalem triumphum egit, 
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factam porticum duplicem ad Circum Flaminium, quae Corinthia sit 
appellata a capitulis aereis columnarum, Vestae quoque aedem ipsam 
Syracusana superficie tegi placuisse. Syracusana sunt in Pantheo 
capita columnarum a M. Agrippa posita. Quin etiam privata opu- 
lentia eo modo usurpata est. Camillo inter crimina obiecit Sp. Car- 
vilius Quaestor, quod aerata ostia haberet in domo. 

Nam triclinia aerata abacesque et monopodia Cn. Manlium Asia 
devicta primum invexisse triumpho suo, quem duxit Urbis anno 
CCCCCLXVU, L. Piso auctor est; Antias quidem L. Crassum 
heredem L. Crassi Oratoris multa etiam triclinia aerata vendidisse. 
Ex aere factitavere et cortinas, tripodum nomine Delphicas, quoniam 
donis maxime Apollinis Delphici dicabantur. Placuere et lychnuchi 
pensiles in delubris aut arborum modo mala ferentium lucentes, qualis 
est in templo Apollinis Palatini, quod Alexander Magnus Thebarum 
expugnatione captum in Cyme dicaverat eidem Deo. 

Transiit deinde ars ubique vulgo ad effigies Deorum. Romae 
simulacrum ex aere factum Cereri primum reperio ex peculio Sp. 
Cassi, quem regnum afiectantem pater ipsius interemerat. Transit 
et ab Diis ad hominum statuas atque imagines multis modis. Bitumine 
antiqui tingebant eas, quo magis mirum est placuisse auro integere. 
Hoc nescio an Romanum fuerit inventum; certe etiam Romae non 
habet vetustatem. Effigies hominum non solebant exprimi, nisi aliqua 
illustri causa perpetuitatem merentium, primo sacrorum certaminum 
victoria maximeque Olympiae, ubi omnium, qui vicissent, statuas 
dicari mos erat, eorum vero, qui ter ibi superavissent, ex membris 
ipsorum similitudine expressa, quas iconicas vocant. Athenienses 
nescio an primi omnium Harmodio et Aristogitoni tyrannicidis publice 
posuerint statuas. Hoc actum est eodem anno, quo et reges Romae 
pulsi. Excepta deinde res est a toto orbe terrarum humanissima 
ambitione. Et iam omnium municipiorum foris statuae ormamentum 
esse coepere prorogarique memoria hominum et honores legendi aevo 
basibus inscribi, ne in sepulchris tantum legerentur. Mox forum et 
in domibus privatis factum atque in atrus. Honos clientum instituit 
sic colore patronos. 

Togatae effigies antiquitus ita dicabantur. Placuere et nudae 
tenentes hastam, ab epheborum e gymmasiis exemplaribus, quas 
Achilleas vocant. Graeca res est, nihil velare, at contra Romana ac 
militaris, thoracas addere. Caesar quidem Dictator loricatam sibi 
dicari in foro suo passus est. Nam Lupercorum habitu factae tam 
novitiae sunt, quam quae nuper prediere paenulis indutae. Mancinus 
eodem habitu sibi statuit, quo deditus est. Notatum ab auctoribus, 
et L. Accium poetam in Camenarum aede maxima forma statuam sibi 
posuisse, cum brevis admodum fuisset. Equestres vero statuae Ro- 
manam celebrationem habent, orto sine dubio a Graecis exemplo. 
Sed illi celetas tantum dicabant in sacris victores, postea vero et qui 
bigis vel quadrigis vicissent. Unde et nostri currus nati in his qui 
triumphavissent. Serum hoc, et in his non nisi a Divo Augusto 
Seluges, sicut et elephanti. 
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Non vetus et bigarum celebratio in his qui Praetura functi curru 
vecti essent per Circum. Antiquior columnarum, sicut C. Maenio, 
qui devicerat priscos Latinos, quibus ex foedere tertias praedae 
Romanus populus praestabat, eodemque in Consulatu in suggestu 
Rostra devictis Antiatibus fixerat anno Urbis CCCCXVI; item Caio 
Duillio, qui primus navalem triumphum egit de Poenis, quae est 
etiam nunc in Foro; item P. Minucio praefecto annonae, extra portam 
Trigeminam, unciaria stipe collata, nescio an primo honore tali a 
populo, antea enim a Senatu erat; praeclara res, ni frivolis coepisset 
initiis. Namque et Atti Navi statua fuit ante Curiam, cuius basis 
conflagravit Curia incensa Publii Clodii funere. Fuit et Hermodori 
Ephesii in Comitio, legum quas Decemviri scribebant interpretis, 
publice dicata. Alia causa, alia auctoritas M. Horatii Coclitis sta- 
tuae, quae durat hodieque, cum hostes a ponte sublicio solus arcuisset. 
Equidem et Sibyllae iuxta Rostra esse non miror, tres sint licet: una, 
quam Sextus Pacuvius Taurus Aedilis plebis instituit; duae, quas 
M. Messala. Primas putarem has et Atti Navi, positas aetate Tar- 
quini Prisci, nisi regum antecedentium essent in Capitolio, Ex his 
Romuli et Tatii sine tunica, sicut et Camilli in Rostris, et ante aedem 
Castorum fuit Q. Marcii Tremuli equestris togata, qui Samnites bis 
devicerat, captaque Anagnia populum stipendio liberaverat. Inter 
antiquissimas sunt et Tulli Cloelii, Luci Roscii, Spuri Nauti, C. 
Fulcinii in Rostris, a Fidenatibus in legatione interfectorem. Hoc a 
Republica tribui solebat imiuria caesis, sicut et P. Iunio et Tito 
Coruncano, qui ab Teuca Illyriorum regina interfecti erant. Non 
omittendum videtur, quod Annales adnotavere, tripedaneas his sta- 
tuas in Foro statutas. Haec videlicet mensura honorata tunc erat. 
Non praeteribo Cn. Octavium ob unum SC. verbum. Hic regem 
Antiochum, daturum se responsum dicentem, virga quam tenebat 
forte circumscripsit et prius quam egrederetur circulo illo responsum 
dare coegit. In qua legatione interfecto Senatus statuam poni iussit 
“ς quam oculatissimo loco;’’ eaque est in Rostris. Invenitur statua 
decreta et Taraciae Caiae sive Suffetiae virgini Vestali, ut poneretur 
ubi vellet; quod adiectum non minus honoris habet, quam feminae 
esse decretam. Meritum eius in ipsis ponam Annalium verbis: 
«ἐ quod campum Tiberinum gratificata esset ea populo.”’ 

Invenio et Pythagorae et Alcibiadi in cornibus Comitii positas, 
cum bello Samniti Apollo Pythius fortissimo Graiae gentis iussisset 
et alteri sapientissimo simulacra celebri loco dicari; ea stetere 
donec Sulla Dictator 101 Curiam faceret. Muirumque est, illos patres 
Socrati cunctis ab eodem Deo sapientia praelato Pythagoram prae- 
tulisse aut tot aliis virtute Alcibiadem aut quenquam utroque 'The- 
mistocli. Columnarum ratio erat, attolli supra ceteros mortales, quod 
et arcus significant novitio invento. Primus tamen honos coepit 
a Graecis; nullique arbitror plures statuas dicatas, quam Phalereo 
Demetrio Athenis. Siquidem CCCLX statuere, nondum anno hunc 
numerum dierum excedente, quas mox laceravere. Statuerant 
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Romae etiam in omnibus vicis C, Mario Gratidiano tribus, ut diximus, 
easdemque subvertere Sullae introitu. 

Pedestres sine dubio Romae fuere in auctoritate longo tempore. 
Equestrium tamen origo perquam vetus est, cum feminis etiam honore 
communicato Cloeliae statua equestri, ceu parum esset toga eam cingi, 
cum Lucretiae ac Bruto, qui expulerant reges, propter quos Cloelia 
inter obsides fuerat, non decernerentur. Hanc primam cum Coclitis 
publice dicatam crediderim, (Atto enim ac Sibyllae Tarquinium et 
reges sibi ipsos posuisse verisimile est,) nisi Cloeliae quoque Piso 
traderet ab his positum, qui una obsides fuissent, redditis a Porsenna, 
honorem. E diverso Annius Fetialis, equestrem, quae fuerit contra 
Iovis Statoris aedem in vestibulo Superbi domus, Valeriae fuisse 
Publicolae Consulis filiae, eamque solam refugisse Tiberimque tra- 
navisse, ceteris obsidibus, quae Porsennae mittebantur, interemtis 
Tarquinii insidiis. 

Lucius Piso prodidit, M. Aemilio C. Popilio II Coss. a Censo- 
ribus P. Cornelio Scipione, M. Popilio, statuas circa Forum eorum 
qui magistratum gesserunt, sublatas omnes praeter eas quae populi 
aut Senatus sententia statutae essent; eam vero quam apud aedem 
Telluris statuisset sibi Sp. Cassius, qui regnum affectaverat, etiam 
conflatum a Censoribus. Nimirum in ea quoque re ambitioni provide- 
bant illi viri. Exstant Catonis in Censura vociferationes, mulieribus 
Romanis in provinciis statuas poni. Nec tamen potuit inhibere, quo 
minus Romae quoque ponerentur, sicuti Corneliae Gracchorum matri, 
quae fuit Africani prioris filia. Sedens huic posita, soleisque sine 
amento insignis, in Metelli publica porticu, quae statua nunc est 
in Octaviae operibus. 

Publice autem ab exteris posita est Romae C. Aelio Tribuno 
plebis, lege perlata in Stenium Statilium Lucanum, qui Thurinos bis 
infestaverat; ob id Aclium Thurini statua et corona aurea donave- 
runt. idem postea Fabricium donavere statua, liberati obsidione. 
Passimque gentes in clientelas ita receptae; adeo discrimen omne 
sublatum, ut Hannibalis etiam statuae tribus locis visantur in Urbe, 
cuius intra muros solus hostium emisit hastam. 

Fuisse autem statuariam artem familiarem Italiae quoque et 
vetustam, indicant Hercules ab Evandro sacratus, ut produnt, in 
Foro boario, qui triumphalis vocatur atque per triumphos vestitur 
habitu triumphali; praeterea Ianus geminus a Numa rege dicatus, 
qui pacis bellique argumento colitur, digitis ita figuratis, ut trecen-. 
torum quinquaginta quinque dierum nota, per significationem anni, 
temporis et aevi se Deum indicaret. Signa quoque Tuscanica per 
terras dispersa, quae in Etruria factitata non est dubium. Deorum 
tantum putarem ea fuisse, ni Metrodorus Scepsius, cui cognomen a 
Romani nominis odio inditum est, propter duo millia statuarum Vol- 
sinios expugnatos obiiceret. Mirumque mihi videtur, cum statuarum 
origo tam vetus in Italia sit, lignea potius aut fictilia Deorum simu- 
lacra in delubris dicata usque ad devictam Asiam, unde luxuria. 
Similitudines exprimendi quae prima fuerit origo, in ea quam plasticen 
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Graeci vocant, dici eonvenientius erit; etenim prior, quam statuaria, 
fuit. Sed haee ad infinitum effloruit multorum voluminum opere, 
Si quis plura persequi velit; omnia enim quis possit > 

In M. Scauri Aedilitate tria millia signoruam in scena tantum 
fuere temporario theatro. Mummius devicta Achaia replevit Urbem ; 
ipse excessit non relicturus filiae dotem. Cur enim non eum excusa- 
tione ponatur? Multa et Lueculli invexere. Rhodi etiamnum tria 
millia signorum esse, Mucianus ter Consul prodidit; nec pauciora 
Athenis, Olympiae, Delphis superesse creduntur. Quis ista morta- 
lium persequi possit ὃ aut quis usus noscendi intelligatur? Insignia 
tamen maxime et aliqua de causa netata voluptarium sit attigisse 
artificesque celebratos nominavisse, singulorum quoque inexplicabili 
multitudine, cum Lysippus ad MD opera fecisse dicatur, tantae 
omnia artis, ut claritatem possent dare vel singula. Numerum appa- 
ruisse defuncto eo, cum thesaurum effregisset heres; solitum enim 
ex manipretio cuiusque signi denarios seponere aureos singulos. 
Evecta supra humanam fidem ars est successu, mox et audacia. 
In argumentum successus unum exemplum afferam, nec Deorum 
hominisve similitudinis expressae. Aetas nostra vidit in Capitolio, 
priusquam id novissime confiagravit a Vitellianis incensum, in cella 
Junonis canem ex aere vulnus suum lambentem, culus eximium 
miraculum et indiscreta veri similitudo non eo solum intelligitur, quod 
ibi dicata fuerat, verum et nova satisdatione; nam summa nulla par 
videbatur ; capite tutelarios cavere pro ea, instituti publici fuit. 

Audaciae innumera sunt exempla. Moles quippe excogitatas 
videmus statuarum, quas colosseas vocant, turribus pares. ‘Talis 
est in Capitolio Apollo, translatus a M. Lucullo ex Apollonia Ponti 
urbe, XXX cubitorum, quingentis talentis factus; talis in Campo 
Martio Iupiter a Divo Claudio Caesare dicatus, qui devoratur 
Pompeiani theatri vicinitate; talis et Tarenti factus a Lysippo XL 
eubitorum. Mirum in eo, quod manu, ut ferunt, mobilis (ea ratio 
libramenti est,) nullis convellatur procellis. Id quidem providisse et 
artifex dicitur, modico intervallo, unde maxime flatum opus erat 
frangi, opposita columna. Itaque propter magnitudinem difficulta- 
temque moliendi non attigit eum Fabius Verrucosus, cum Herculem, 
qui est in Capitolio, inde transferret. Ante omnes autem in admira- 
tione fuit Solis colossus Rhodi, quem fecerat Chares Lindius, Lysippi 
supra dicti discipulus. Septuaginta cubitorum altitudinis fuit. Hoe 
simulacrum post quinquagesimum sextum annum terrae motu 
prostratum, sed iacens quoque miraculo est. Pauci pollieem eius 
amplectuntur. Maiores sunt digiti, quam pleraeque statuae. Vasti 
specus hiant. defractis membris. Spectantur intus magnae molis 
saxa, quorum pondere stabiliverat constituens. Duodecim annis 
tradunt effectum CCC talentis, quae contulerant ex apparatu regis 
Demetri relicto, morae taedio, obsessae Rhodo. Sunt alii mimores 
hoc in eadem urbe colossi centum numero, sed ubicunque singuli 
fuissent, nobilitaturi locum ; praeterque hos Deorum quinque, quos fecit 
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Apollinem in bibliotheca templi Augusti, quinquaginta pedum a 
pollice, dubium aere mirabiliorem, an pulchritudine. Fecit et Sp. 
Carvilius Iovem, qui est in Capitolio, victis Samnitibus sacrata lege 
pugnantibus, e pectoralibus eorum ocreisque et galeis. Amplitudo 
tanta est, ut conspiciatur a Latiario Tove. Reliquiis limae suam 44 
statuam fecit, quae est ante pedes simulacri eius. Habent in eodem 
Capitolio admirationem et capita duo, quae Ῥ, Lentulus Consul 
dicavit, alierum a Charete supra dicto factum; alterum fecit Decius, 
comparatione in tantum victus, ut artificum minime probabilis vi- 
deatur. Verum omnem amplitudinem statuarum eius generis vicit 45 
aetate nostra Zenodorus. Mercurio facto in civitate Galliae Arvernis, 
ner annos decem, H-S. CCCC manipretio, is, postquam satis artem 
ibi approbaverat, Roman accitus est a Nerone, ubi destinatum illius 
principis simulacro colossum fecit, CX pedum longitudine, qui dicatus 
Soli venerationi est, damnatis sceleribus illius principis. Mirabamur 46 
in officina non modo ex argilla similitudinem insignem, verum et ex 
parvis admodum surculis, quod primum operis instaurati fuit. Ea 
statua indicavit interisse fundendi acris scientiam, cum et Nero largiri 
aurum argentumque paratus esset et Zenodorus scientia fingendi 
caelandique nulli veterum postponeretur. Statuam Arvernorum cum 47 
faceret, provinciae Dubio Avito praesidente, duo pocula Calamidis 
manu caelata, quae Cassio Silano, avunculo eius, praeceptori suo 
Germanicus Caesar adamata donaverat, aemulatus est, ut vix ulla 
differentia esset artis, Quantoque maior in Zenodoro praestantia 
fait, tanto magis deprehenditur aeris obliteratio. 

VIII Signis, quae vocant Corinthia, plerique in tantum capiuntur, ut 48 
secum circumferant, sicut Hortensius orator Sphingem Verri reo 
ablatam, propter quam Cicero 1110 iudicio in altercatione neganti ei se 
aenigmata intelligere, respondit debere, quoniam Sphingem domi 
haberet. Circumtulit et Nero princeps Amazonem, de qua dicemus, 
et paulo ante C. Cestius Consularis signum, quod secum etiam m 
proelio habuit. Alexandri quoque Magni tabernaculum sustinere 
traduntur solitae statuae, ex quibus duae ante Martis Ultoris aedem 
dicatae sunt, totidem ante regiam. 

19 Minoribus simulacris signisque innumera prope artificum multitudo 49 
nobilitata est, ante omnes tamen Phidias Atheniensis love Olympiae 
facto ex ebore quidem et auro; sed et ex aere signa fecit. Floruit 
autem Olympiade LXXXIV, circiter CCC nostrae Urbis anno, quo 
eodem tempore aemuli eius fuere Aleamenes, Critias Nesiotes, Hegias. 

Et demde Olympiade LX XXVII Agelades, Callon, Gorgias Lacon; 
rursus LX XXX Polyclitus, Phradmon, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, 
Perelius. Ex his Polycletus discipulos habuit Argium, Asopodorum, 50 
Ailexim, Aristidem, Phrynonem, Dinonem, Athenodcrum, Demeam 
Clitorium, Myron Lycium. Nonagesima quinta Olympiade florucre 
Naucydes, Dinomenes, Canachus, Patrocles; centesima secunda 
Polycles, Cephisodotus, Leochares, Hypatodorus; centesima quarta 
Praxiteles, Euphranor; centesima septima Echior, Therimachus. 
Centesima quartadecima Lysippus fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus, 5] 
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item Lysistratus frater eius, Sthenis, Euphronides, Sostratus, Ion, 
Silanion. In hoe mirabile, quod nullo doctore nobilis fuit; ipse 
discipulum habuit Zeuxiadem. Centesima vicesima prima Euty- 
chides, Euthycrates, Laippus, Cephisodotus, Timarchus, Pyromachus. 
Cessavit deinde ars, ac rursus Olympiade centesima quinquagesima 
sexta revixit, cum fuere longe quidem infra praedictos, probati tamen, 
Antaeus, Callistratus, Polycles, Athenaeus, Callixenus, Pythocles, 
Pytheas, Timecles. Ita distinctis celeberrimorum aetatibus, insignes 
raptim transcurram, reliqua multitudine passim dispersa. Venere 
autem in certamen laudatissimi, quanquam diversis aetatibus geniti, 
quoniam fecerant Amazonas; quae cum in templo Ephesiae Dianae 
dicarentur, placuit eligi probatissimam ipsorum artificum, qui prae- 
sentes erant, iudicio, cum apparuit eam esse, quam omnes secundam 
a sua quisque iudicassent. Haec est Polycleti, proxima ab ea Phidiae, 
tertia Ctesiiae, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis. Phidias, praeter 
Tovem Olympium, quem nemo aemulatur, fecit et ex ebore aeque 
Minervam Athenis, quae est in Parthenone adstans. Ex aere vero 
praeter Amazonem supra dictam, Minervam tam eximiae pulchritu- 
dinis, ut formae cognomen acceperit. Fecit et cliduchum et aliam 
Minervam, quam Romae Paulus Aemilius ad aedem Fortunae huiusce 
die dicavit; item duo signa, quae Catulus in eadem aede posuit 
palliata, et alterum colossicon nudum: primusque artem toreuticen 
aperuisse atque domonstrasse merito iudicatur. Polycletus Sicyonius 
Ageladae discipulus diadumenum fecit molliter invenem, centum 
talentis nobilitatum, idem et doryphorum viriliter puerum. Fecit et 
quem canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo petentes, velut 
a lege quadam, solusque hominum artem ipsam fecisse artis opere 
iudicatur. Fecit et destringentem se et nudum talo incessentem, 
duosque pueros, item nudos talis ludentes, qui vocantur astragalizontes 
et sunt in Titi Imperatoris atrio, quo opere nullum absolutius plerique 
iudicant; item Mercurium, qui fuit Lysimachiae, Herculem, qui 
Romae, agetera arma sumentem, Artemona, qui periphoretos appel- 
latus est. Hic consummasse hanc scientiam iudicatur et toreuticen 
sic erudisse, ut Phidias aperuisse. Proprium eius est, ut uno crure 
imsisterent signa, excogitasse; quadrata tamen ea esse tradit Varro 
et paene ad unum exemplum. Myronem Eleutheris natum, Ageladae 
et ipsum discipulum, bucula maxime nobilitavit celebratis versibus 
laudata, quando alieno plerique ingenio magis quam suo commendantur. 
Fecit et canem et discobolon et Persea et pristas et Satyrum admi- 
rantem tibias et Minervam, Delphicos pentathlos, pancratiastas, 
Herculem etiam, qui est apud Circum maximum in aede Pompeii 
Magni. Fecisse et cicadae monumentum ac locustae carminibus suis 
Erinna significat. Fecit et Apollinem, quem a Triumviro Antonio 
sublatum restituit Ephesiis Divus Augustus, admonitus in quiete. 
Primus hic multiplicasse veritatem videtur, numerosior in arte quam 
Polycletus, et in symmetria diligentior ; et ipse tamen corporum tenus 
curiosus animi sensus non expressisse, capillum quoque et pubem non 
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Pythagoras Rheginus ex Italia, pancratiasta Delphis posito; eodem 
vicit et Leontiscum; fecit et stadiodromon Astylon, qui Olympiae 
ostenditur, et Libyn puerum tenentem tabellam eodem loco, et mala 
ferentem nudum; Syracusis autem claudicantem, cuius hulceris dolo- 
rem sentire etiam spectantes videntur; item Apollinem serpentemque 
eius confici sagittis, citharoedum, qui Dicaeus appellatus est, quoniam 
cum Thebae ab Alexandro caperentur, aurum a fugiente conditum, 
sinu eius celatum esset. Hic primus nervos et venas expressit capil- 
lumque diligentius, Fuit et alius Pythagoras Samius, initio pictor, 
culus signa ad aedem Fortunae huiusce die septem nuda et senis 
unum lJaudata sunt. Hic supra dicto facie quoque indiscreta similis 
fuisse traditur, Rhegini autem discipulus et filius sororis fuisse So- 
stratus. Lysippum Sicyonium Duris negat ullius fuisse discipulum, 
sed primo aerarium fabrum audendi rationem coepisse pictoris 
Eupompi responso. Eum enim interrogatum, quem sequeretur ante- 
cedentium, dixisse demonstrata hominum multitudine, naturam ipsam 
imitandam esse, non artificem. Plurima ex omnibus signa fecit, ut 
diximus, foecundissimae artis, inter quae destringentem se, quem 
Marcus Agrippa ante Thermas suas dicavit, mire gratum Tiberio 
principi, qui non quivit temperare sibi in eo, quanquam imperiosus 
sui inter initia principatus, transtulitque in cubiculum, 8110 101 signo 
substituto, cum quidem tanta populi Romani contumacia fuit, ut 
magnis theatri clamoribus reponi apoxyomenon flagitaverit, prin- 
cepsque quanquam adamatum reposuerit. Nobilitatur Lysippus et 
temulenta tibicina, et canibus ac venatione, in primis vero quadriga 
cum Sole Rhodiorum. Fecit et Alexandrum Magnum multis operibus, 
a pueritia eius orsus. Quam statuam inaurari iussit Nero princeps, 
delectatus admodum illa. Dein cum pretio perisset gratia artis, 
detractum est aurum, pretiosiorque talis existimatur etiam cicatricibus 
operis atque .concisuris, in quibus aurum haeserat, remanentibus. 
Idem fecit Hephaestionem Alexandri Magni amicum, quem quidam 
Polycleto adscribunt, cum is centum prope annis ante fuerit; idem 
Alexandri venationem, quae Delphis sacrata est, Athenis Satyrum ; 
turmam Alexandri, in qua amicorum eius imagines summa omnium 
similitudine expressit. Hanc Metellus Macedonia subacta transtulit 
Romam; fecit et quadrigas multorum generum. Statuariae arti 
plurimum traditur contulisse, capillum exprimendo, capita minora 
faciendo, quam antiqui, corpora graciliora siccioraque, per quae 
proceritas signorum maior videretur. Non habet Latinum nomen 
symmetria, quam diligentissime custodivit, nova intactaque ratione 
quadratas veterum staturas permutando vulgoque dicebat, ab illis 
factos, quales essent homines, a se, quales viderentur esse. Propriae 
huius videntur esse argutiae operum, custoditae in minimis quoque 
rebus. Filios et discipulos reliquit laudatos artifices Laippum et 
Bedam, sed ante omnes Euthycratem, quanquam is constantiam potius 
imitatus patris quam elegantiam austero maluit genere quam iucundo 
placere. Itaque optime expressit Herculem Delphis et Alexandrum, 
Thespin venatorem et Thespiadas, proelium equestre, simulacrum 
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Trophonii ad oraculum, quadrigas Medeae complures, equum cum 
fiscinis, canes venantium. Huius porro discipulus fuit Tisicrates et 
ipse Sicyonius, sed Lysippi sectae proprior, ut vix discernantur com- 
plura signa, ceu senex Thebanus, Demetrius rex, Peucestes Alexandri 
Magni servator, dignus tanta gloria. Artifices, qui compositis volu- 
minibus condidere haec, miris laudibus celebrant et Telephanem 
Phoceum, ignotum alias, quoniam habitaverit in Thessalia, ubi latu- 
erint opera eius; alioqui suffragiis ipsorum aecquatur Polycleto, 
Myroni, Pythagorae. Laudant eius Larissam et Spintharum pen- 
tathlon et Apollinem. Alii non hanc ignobilitatis fuisse causam, sed 
quoniam se regum Xerxis atque Darii officinis dediderit, existimant. 
Praxiteles quoque marmore felicior, ideo et clarior fuit. Fecit tamen 
ex aere pulcherrima opera: Proserpinae raptum, item catagusam, et 
Liberum patrem, et ebrietatem nobilemque una Satyrum, quem 
Graeci periboeton cognominant; signa etiam, quae ante Felicitatis 
aedem fuere, Veneremque, quae cum ipsa aede incendio cremata est 
Claudii principatu, marmoreae illi suae per terras inclytae parem; 
item stephusam, spilumenen, oenophorum, Harmodium et Aristogi- 
tonem tyrannicidas, quos a Xerxe Persarum rege captos victa Perside 
Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander. Fecit et puberem Apol- 
linem subrepenti lacertae cominus sagitta insidiantem, quem sau- 
roctonon vocant. Spectantur et duo signa eius diversos affectus 
exprimentia, flentis matronae et meretricis guadentis. Hance putant 
Phrynen fuisse deprehenduntque in ea amorem artificis et mercedem 
in vultu meretricis. Habet et simulacrum benignitas e1us, Calamidis 
enim quadrigae aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in equorum effigie 


defecisse in homine crederetur. Ipse Calamis et alias quadrigas 


bigasque fecit, equis semper sine aemulo expressis. Sed ne videatur 
in hominum effigie inferior, Alemena nullius est nobilior. Alcamenes 
Phidiae discipulus et marmorea fecit et aereum pentathlon, qui vocatur 
encrinomenos; at Polycleti Aristides quadrigas bigasque. Amphi- 
cratis Leaena laudatur. Scortum haec lyrae cantu familiare Harmodio 
et Aristogitoni, consilia eorum de tyrannicidio usque ad mortem 
excruciata a tyrannis non prodidit. Quamobrem Athenienses et 
honorem habere ei volentes, nec tamen scortum celebrasse, animal 
nominis elus fecere, atque ut intelligeretur causa honoris, in opere 
linguam addi ab artifice vetuerunt. Bryaxis Aesculapium et Seleucum 
fecit, Bedas adorantem, Batton Apollinem et Iunonem, qui sunt 
Romae in Concordiae templo. Ctesilas vulneratum deficientem, in 
quo possit intelligi, quantum restet animae, et Olympium Periclem 
dignum cognomine. Muirumque in hac arte est, quod nobiles viros 
nobiliores fecit. Cephisodotus Minervam mirabilem in portu Athe- 
niensium et aram ad templum Iovis Servatoris in eodem portu, cui 
pauca comparantur. Canachus Apollinem nudum, qui Philesius 
cognominatur in Didymaeo, Aeginetica aeris temperatura ; cervumque 
una ita vestigiis suspendit, ut linum subter pedes trahatur, alterno 
morsu digitis calceque retinentibus solum, ita vertebrato dente utrisque 
in partibus, ut a repulsu per vices resiliat. Idem et celetizontas 
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pueros; Chaereas Alexandrum Magnum et Philippum patrem eius 
fecit; Ctesilaus doryphoron et Amazonem vulneratam. Demetrius 
Lysimachen, quae sacerdos Minervae fuit annis sexaginta quatuor ; 
idem et Minervam, quae musica appellatur, quoniam dracones in 
Gorgone eius ad ictus citharae tinnitu resonant; idem equitem 
Simonem, qui primus de equitatu scripsit. Daedalus et ipse inter 
fictores laudatus, pucros duos destringentes se fecit; Dinomenes 
Protesilaum et Pythodemum luctatorem, Euphranoris Alexander 
Paris est, in quo laudatur, quod omnia simul intelligantur, iudex 
Dearum, amator Helenae et tamen Achillis interfector. Huius est 
Minerva Romae, quae dicitur Catuliana, infra Capitolium a Quinto 
Lutatio Catulo dicata, et simulacrum Boni Eventus, dextra pateram, 
sinistra spicam ac papaver tenens; item Latona puerpera, Apoilinem 
et Dianam infantes sustinens, in aede Concordiae. Fecit et quadrigas 
bigasque et cliduchon eximia forma, et Virtutem et Graeciam, utrasque 
colosseas, mulierem admirantem et adorantem; item Alexandrum et 
Philippum in quadrigis. Eutychides Eurotam, in quo artem ipso 
amne liquidiorem plurimi dixere. Hegiae Minerva Pyrrhusque rex 
laudatur, et celetizontes pueri, et Castor et Pollux ante aedem Iovis 
Tonantis; Hagesiae in Pario colonia Hercules; Isidori buthytes. 
Lycius Myronis discipulus fuit, qui fecit dignum praeceptore puerum 
sufflantem languidos ignes, et Argonautas; Leochares aquilam, sen- 
tientem quid rapiat et cui ferat, parcentemque unguibus etiam per 
vestem, puerum Autolycon pancratio victorem, propter quem Xeno- 
phon Symposion scripsit, lovemque illum Tonantem in Capitolio ante 
cuncta laudabilem, item Apollinem diadematum; Lyciscus Lagonem 
puerum subdolae ac fucatae vernilitatis; Lycius et ipse puerum 
sufitorem. Menaechmi vitulus genu premitur, replicata cervice, 
ipseque Menaechmus scripsit de sua arte. Naucydes Mercurio et 
discobolo et immolante arietem censetur. Naucerus luctatorem anhe- 
lantem fecit; Niceratus Aesculapium et Hygiam, qui sunt in Con- 
cordiae templo Romae. Pyromachi quadriga regitur ab Alcibiade. 
Polycles Hermaphroditum nobilem fecit; Pyrrhus Hygiam et Mi- 
nervam, Phoenix Lysippi discipulus Epithersen. Stipax Cyprius 
uno celebratur signo, splanchnopte. Periclis Olympii vernula hic 
fuit, exta torrens, ignem oris pleni spiritu accendens,  Silanion 
Apollodorum fudit, fictorem et ipsum, sed inter cunctos diligentissimum 
artis et inimicum sui iudicem, crebro perfecta signa frangentem, dum 
satiari cupiditate artis non quit, et ideo insanum cognominatum. 
Hoc in eo expressit, nec homimem ex aere fecit, sed iracundiam, et 
Achillem nobilem; item epistaten exercentem athletas; Strongylion 
Amazonem, quam ab excellentia crurum eucnemon appellant, ob id 
in comitatu Neronis principis circumlatam. Item fecit puerum, quem 
amando Brutus Philippensis cognomine suo illustravit. Theodorus, 
qui labyrinthum fecit, Sami ipse se ex aere fudit, praeter similitudinem 
mirabilem fama magnae subtilitatis celebratus. Dextra limam tenet, 
laeva tribus digitis quadrigulam tenuit, translatam Praeneste, tantae 
parvitatis, ut totam eam currumque et aurigam integeret alis simul 
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facta musca. Xenocrates Tisicratis discipulus, aut ut alii, Euthycratis, 
vicit utrosque copia signorum et de sua arte composuit volumina. 
Plures artifices fecere Attali et Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia, 
Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigonus, qui condidit volumina 
de sua arte. Boethi, quanquam argento melioris, infans eximie 
anserem strangulat. Atque ex ommibus, quae retuli, clarissima 
quaeque iam sunt dicata a Vespasiano Principe in templo Pacis aliis- 
que eius operibus, violentia Neronis in Urbem convecta et in sellariis 
domus aureae disposita, Praeterea sunt aequalitate celebrati artifices, 
sed nullis operum suorum praecipui, Ariston, qui et argentum caelare 
solitus est, Callides, Ctesias, Cantharus Sicyonius, Dionysodorus 
Critiae discipulus, Deliades, Eupherion, Eunicus et Hecataeus, 
argenti caelatores, Lesbocles, Prodorus, Pythodicus, Polygnotus: 
idem pictores nobilissimi ; item ex caelatoribus Stratonicus, Scymnus, 
qui fuit Critiae discipulus. Nunc percensebo eos, qui eiusdem 
generis opera fecerunt, ut Apollodorus, Androbulus, Asclepiodorus, 


Alevas philosophos, Apellas et adorantes feminas, Antignotus et 


luctatores, perixyomenon tyrannicidasque supra dictos, Antimachus, 
Athenodorus feminas nobiles, Aristodemus et luctatores bigasque cum 
auriga, philosophos, anus, Seleucum regem. MHabet gratiam suam 
huius quoque doryphorus, Cephisodoti duo fuere; prioris est Mer- 
curius Liberum patrem in infantia nutriens. Fecit et concionantem 
manu elata; persona in incerto est. Sequens philosophos fecit; 
Colotes qui cum Phidia lovem Olympium fecerat, philosophos; item 
Cleon et Cenchramis et Callicles et Cephis, Chalcosthenes et comoedos 
et athletas; Daippus paralyomenon; Daiphron et Democritus et 
Demon philosophos. Epigonus omnia fere praedicia imitatus prae- 
cessit in tubicine et matri interfectae infante miserabiliter blandiente. 
Eubuli mulier admirans laudatur, Eubulidis digitis computans. Micon 
athletis spectatur, Menogenes quadrigis. Nec minus Niceratus omnia 
quae ceteri aggressus repraesentavit Alcibiadem lampadeque accensa 
matrem eius Demaraten sacrificantem. ‘Tisicratis bigae Piston mu- 
lierem imposuit, idemque fecit Martem et Mercurium, qui sunt in 
Concordiae templo Romae. Perillum nemo laudat saeviorem Phalaride 
tyranno, cui taurum fecit, mugitus hominis pollicitus igne subdito, et 
primus eum expertus cruciatum iustiore saevitia. In hoc a simulacris 
Detim hominumque devocaverat humanissimam artem. Ideone tot 
conditores eius elaboraverant, ut ex ea tormenta fierent? Itaque una 
de causa servantur opera eius, ut quisquis illa videat, oderit manus. 
Sthenis Cererem, Iovem, Minervam fecit, qui sunt Romae in Con- 
cordiae templo, idem flentes matronas et adorantes sacrificantesque. 
Simon canem et sagittarium fecit, Stratonicus caelator ille philosophos, 
Scopas utraque. Athletas autem et armatos et venatores sacrifican- 
tesque Batton, Euchir, Glaucides, Heliodorus, Hicanus, Lophon, 
Lyson, Leon, Menodorus, Myagrus, Polycrates, Polydorus, Pytho- 
critus, Protogenes, idem pictura clarissimus, ut dicemus, Patrocles, 
Polis, Posidonius, qui et argentum caelavit nobiliter, natione Ephesius, 
Periclymenus, Philon, Simenus, Timotheus, Theomnestus, Timarchides, 
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Timon, Tisias, Thrason. Ex omnibus autem maxime cognomine 
insignis est Callimachus, semper calumniator sui, nec finem habentis 
diligentiae, ob id Catatexitechnus appellatus, memorabilis exemplo 
adhibendi curae modum. Hutus sunt saltantes Lacaenae, emendatum 
opus, sed in quo gratiam omnen diligentia abstulerit. Hunc quidam 
et pictorem fuisse tradunt. Non aere captus, nec arte, unam so- 
lammodo Zenonis statuam Cypria i expeditione non vendidit Cato, 
sed quia philosophi erat, ut obiter hoc quoque noscatur tam inane 
exemplum. In mentione statuarum est et una non praetereunda, 
licet auctoris incerti, iuxta Rostra, Herculis tunicati, sola eo habitu 
Romae, torva facie, sentiensque suprema a tunica. In hac tres sunt 
tituli: L. Luculli Imperatoris, de manubiis; alter, pupillum Luculli 
filium ex δ. C. dedicasse; tertius, Τὶ Septimium Sabinum Aedilem 
curulem ex privato in publicum restituisse. Tot certaminum tantae- 
que dignationis simulacrum id fuit. 

Nunc revertemur ad differentias aeris et mixturas. In Cyprio 
coronarium tenuatur in laminas, taurorumque felle tinctum speciem 
auri in coronis histrionum praebet, idemque in uncias additis auri 
scrupulis senis, praetenui pyropi bractea ignescit. Regulare et in 
aliis fit metallis, itemque caldarium. Differentia, quod caldarium 
funditur tantum, malleis fragile, quibus regulare obsequitur, ab aliis 
ductile appellatum, quale omne Cyprium est. Sed et in ceteris 
metallis cura distat a caldaric. Omne enim purgatis diligentius igni 
vitiis excoctisque regulare est. In reliquis generibus palina Campano 
perhibetur, utensilibus, vasis probatissimo. Pluribus fit hoc modis. 
Namque Capuae liquatur non carbonis ignibus, sed ligni, purgaturque 
roboreo cribro, perfusum aqua frigida, ac saepius simili modo co- 
quitur, novissime additis plumbi argentarii Hispaniensis denis libris 
in centenas aeris. Ita lentiscet coloremque iucundum trahit, qualem 
im aliis generibus aeris adfectant oleo ac sole. Fit Campano simile 
in multis partibus Italiae provinciisque. Sed cctonas plumbi libras 
addunt et carbone recoquunt propter imopiam ligni. Quantum ea res 
differentiae afferat, in Gallia maxime sentitur, ubi inter lapides 


-eandefactos funditur. Exurente enim coctura nigrum atque fragile 


conficitur. Praeterea semel recoquunt, quod saepius fecisse, bonitati 
plurimum confert. Id quoque notasse non ab re est, aes omne 
frigore magno melius fundi. Sequens temperatura statuaria est 
eademque tabularis hoc modo: massa proflatur in primis; mox in 
proflatum additur tertia portio aeris collectanei, hoc est, ex usu 


coemti. Peculiare in eo condimentum attritu domiti et consuetudine 
7 


nitoris veluti mansuefacti. Miscentur et plumbi argentarii pondo 


duodena ac selibrae, centenis profiati. Appellatur -etiamnum et 
formalis temperatura aeris tenerrimi, quoniam nigri plumbi decima 
portio additur et argentarii vigesima, maximeque ita cclorem bibit, 
quem Graecanicum vocant. Novissima est, quae vocatur ollaria, 
vase nomen hoc dante, ternis aut quaternis libris plumbi argentarii in 
centenas aeris additis. Cyprio si addatur plumbum, colos purpurae 
fit in statuarum praetextis. 
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Aera extersa rubiginem celerius trahunt quam neglecta, nisi oleo 
perungantur. Servari ea optime in liguida pice tradunt. Usus aeris 
ad perpetuitatem monumentorum iam pridem translatus est tabulis 
aereis, in quibus publicae constitutiones inciduntur. 

Metalla aeris multis modis instruunt medicinam, utpote cum 
hulcera omnia ibi ocissime sanentur. Maxime tamen prodest cadmia. 
Fit sine dubio haee et in argenti fornacibus, candidior ac minus 
ponderosa, sed nequaquam comparanda aerariae. Plura autem genera 
sunt. Namque ut ipse lapis, ex quo fit aes, cadmia vocatur, fusuris 
necessarius, medicinae inutilis, sic rursus in fornacibus exsistit aliam- 
que nominis sui originem recipit. Fit autem egesta flammis atque 
flatu tenuissima parte materiae, cameris lateribusve fornacum pro 
quantitate levitatis applicata. Tenuissima est in ipso fornacum ore, 
qua flammae eructantur, appellata capnitis, exusta et nimia levitate 
similis favillae. Interior optima, cameris dependens et ab eo argu- 
mento botryitis cognominata; ponderosior haec priore, levior porro 
secuturis. Duo eius colores: deterior cinereus, puniceus melior, 
friabilis oculorumque medicamentis utilissima. Tertia est in lateribus 
fornacum, quae propter gravitatem ad cameras pervenire non potuit. 
Haec dicitur placitis, et ipsa ab argumento, crusta verius quam 
pumex, intus varia, ad psoras utilior et ad cicatrices trahendas. 
Fluunt ex ea duo alia genera: onychitis extra paene caerulea, intus 
onychitae maculis similis; ostracitis tota nigra et e ceteris sordi- 
dissima, vulneribus maxime utilis, Omnis autem cadmia mm Cypri 
fornacibus optima, iterumque a medicis coquitur carbone puro, atque 
ubi in cinerem rediit, exstinguitur vino ammineo, quae ad emplastra 
praeparatur, quae vero ad psoras, aceto. Quidam in ollis fictilibus 
tusam urunt ac lavant in mortariis, postea siccant. Nymphodorus 
lapidem ipsum quam gravissimum spississimumque urit pruna et 
exustum Chio vino restinguit tunditque, mox linteo cribrat atque in 
mortario terit, mox aqua pluvia macerat iterumque terit quod subsidit, 
donec cerussae similis fiat, nulla dentium offensa. Eadem Iollae 
actio; sed quam purissimum lapidem eligit. 

Cadmiae effectus siccare, persanare, sistere fluxiones, pterygia 
et sordes oculorum purgare, scabritiem extenuare, et quidquid in 
plumbi effectu dicemus. Et aes ipsum ad omnia eadem uritur, prae- 
terque, albugines oculorum et cicatrices, hulcera quoque oculorum 
cum lacte sanat idque Aegyptii collyrii modo terunt in coticulis. 
Facit et vomitiones e melle sumtum. Uritur autem Cyprium in 
fictilibus crudis cum sulphuris pari pondere, circumlito spiramento, 
in caminis, donec vasa ipsa percoquantur, Quidam et salem addunt, 
alii alumen pro sulphure, alii nihil, sed aceto tantum aspergunt. 
Ustum teritur mortario Thebaico, aqua pluvia lavatur iterumque 
adiecta largiore teritur et dum considat, relinquitur; hoc saepius, 
donec ad speciem minii redeat. Tunc siccatum in sole, in aerea 
pyxide servatur. 

Et scoria aeris simili modo lavatur, minore effectu quam aes 
ipsum. Sed et aeris flos medicinae utilis est. Fit aere fuso et in 
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alias fornaces translato; ibi flatu crebriore excutiuntur velut milii 
squamae, quas vocant florem. Cadunt autem, cum panes aeris aqua 
refrigerantur rubentque. Similiter ex eis fit, quam vocant lepida, 
et sic adulteratur flos, ut squama veneat proeo, Est autem squama 
aeris decussa vi clavis, in quos panes aerei ferruminantur. In Cypri 
maxime officinis omnia. Differentia haec est, quod squama excutitur 
ictibus iisdem panibus, flos cadit sponte. 

Squamae est alterum genus subtilius, ex summa scilicet lanugine 
decussum, quod vocant stomoma. Atque haec omnia medici (quod 
pace eorum dixisse liceat) ignorant, pars maior et nomina; in tantum 
a conficiendis medicaminibus absunt, quod esse proprium medicinae 
solebat. Nunc quoties incidere in libellos, componere ex his volentes 
aliqua, hoc est, impendio miserorum experiri commentaria, credunt 
Seplasiae omnia fraudibus corrumpenti. lam quidem facta emplastra 
et collyria mercantur, tabesque mercium aut fraus Seplasiae sic 
exteritur. Et squama autem et flos uruntur in patinis fictilibus aut 
aereis, deinde lavantur, ut supra, ad eosdem usus, et amplius ad 
narium carnosa vitia itemque sedis et gravitates aurium, per fistulas 
in eas flatu impulsa, et uvas oris, farina admota. Tollit et tonsillas 
cum melle. Fit et ex candido aere squama longe Cypria inefficacior. 
Nec non urina pueri prius macerant clavos panesque. Quidam vero 
excussam Squamam terunt et aqua pluvia lavant. Dant et hydropicis 
eam duabus drachmis in mulsi hemina et illinunt cum polline. 

Aeruginis quoque magnus usus. Sed pluribus fit ea modis. 
Namque et e lapide, ex quo coquitur aes, deraditur, et aere candido 
perforato atque in cadis super acetum suspenso, aereo obturatis 
operculo, multo probatiore, quam si hoc idem squamis fiat. Quidam 
vasa ipsa candidi aeris fictilibus condunt in aceto raduntque X die. 
Alii vinaceis contegunt totidemque post dies radunt; alu delimatam 
aeris scobem aceto spargunt versantque spathis saepius die, donec 
absumatur. Eandemque scobem alii terere in mortariis aereis ex 
aceto malunt. Ocissime vero contingit coronariorum recisamentis in 
acetum additis. Adulterant marmore trito maxime Rhodiam aeru~ 
ginem, alii pumice aut gummi. Praecipue autem fallit atramento 
sutorio adulterata. Cetera enim dente deprehenduntur, stridentia in 
frendendo. Experimentum in batillo ferreo. Nam quae sincera est, 
suum colorem retinet, quae mixta atramento, rubescit. Deprehenditur 
et papyro, galla prius macerato; nigrescit enim statim aerugine illita. 
Deprehenditur et visu, maligne virens. Sed sive sinceram sive 
adulteratam, aptissimum est siccatam in patina nova uri et versari, 
donec favilla fiat; postea teritur et reconditur. Aliqui in crudis 
fictilibus urunt, donec figlinum percoquatur. Nonnulli et thus ma- 
sculum admiscent. Lavatur autem aerugo, sicut cadmia. Vis eius 
collyriis oculorum aptissima, delacrimationibus mordendo proficiens. 
Sed ablui necessarium penicillis calidis, donec rodere desinat. 

Hieracium vocatur collyrium, quod ita maxime constat; tempe- 
ratur autem id hammoniaci unciis quatuor, aeruginis Cypriae duabus ; 
atramenti sutori, quod chalcanthum vocant, totidem, misyos vero 
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una, croci sex. Haec omnia trita aceto Thasio colliguntur in pilalas, 
excellentis remedii contra initia glaucomatum et suffusionum, contra 
caligines et scabritias et albugimes ac generum vitia. Cruda autem 
aerugo vulnerariis emplastris miscetur. Oris gingivarumque hulce- 
rationem mirifice emendat et labiorum hulcera cum oleo. Quod si et 
cera addatur, purgat et ad cicatricem perducit. Aerugo et callum 
fistularum erodit vitiorumque quae circa sedem, sive per se, sive 
cum hammoniaco illita vel collyrii modo in fistulas adacta. Eadem 
cum resinae terebinthinae tertia parte subacta lepras tollit. 

Est et alterum genus aeruginis, quam vocant scoleca; in Cyprio 
aere hoc, trito alumine et sale aut nitro pari pondere, cum aceto albo 
quam acerrimo. Non fit hee nisi aetuosissimis diebus circa Canis 
ortum. Teritur autem, donec viride fiat contrahatque se vermicu- 
lorum specie, unde et nomen. Quod vitium ut emendetur, duae 
partes quae fuere aceti, miscentur,urina pueri mpubis. Idem autem 
in medicamentis et santerna efficit, qua diximus aurum ferruminari, 
ususque utriusque, qui acruginis. Scolecia fit et per se, derasa ab 
aerario lapide, de quo nune dicemus. ἱ 

Chalcitin vocant lapidem, ex quo ipsum aes coquitur, Distat a 
cadmia, quod illa super terram ex subdialibus petris eaeditur, haec 
ex obrutis; item quod chalcitis friat se statim, mollis natura, ut 
videatur lanugo concreta. Est et alia distinctio, quod chalcitis tria 
genera continet, aeris et misyos et soryos, de quibus singulis dicemus 
suis locis; habet autem aeris venas oblongas. Probatur mellei 
coloris, gracili venarum discursu, friabilis, nec lapidosa. Putant et 
recentem utiliorem esse, quoniam inveterata sory fiat. Vis eius ad 
excrescentia in hulceribus, sanguinem sistere, gingivas, uvam, ton- 
sillas farma compescere. Vulvae quoque vitiis in vellere imponitur. 
Cum succo vero porri verendorum additur emplastris. Maceratur 
autem in fictili ex aceto circumlito fimo diebus XL, et colorem croei 
trahit. Tune admixto cadmiae pari pondere medicamentum efficit, 
psoricon dictum. Quod si duae partes chalcitidis tertia cadmiae 
temperentur, acrius hoc idem fiet, etiamnum vehementius, 51 aceto, 
quam vino temperentur. Tosta vero efficacior fit ad eadem omnia. 

Sory Aegyptium maxime laudatur, multum superato Cyprio, 
Hispaniensi et Africo, quanquam oculorum quoque curationi quidam 
utilius Cyprium putant; sed in quacunque natione optimum, cui maxi- 
mum virus in olfactu, trituque pinguiter nigrescens et spongiosum. 
Stomacho res contraria in tantum, ut quibusdam olfactu modo 
vomitiones moveat. Et Aegyptium quidem tale; alterius nationis 
contritum splendescit ut misy, et est lapidosius. Prodest autem et 
dentium dolori, si contineatur atque colluat, et oris hulceribus gravi- 
bus, quaeque serpunt. Uritur carbonibus, ut chalcitis. 

Misy aliqui tradiderunt fieri exusto lapide in scrobibus, flori eius 
luteo miscente se ligni pinei favilla. Revera autem e supra dicto fit 
lapide, concretum natura discretumque et optimum in Cypriorum 
officinis, cuius notae sunt friati aureae scintillae, et cum teratur, 
arenosa natura sive terrea, chalcitidi similis. Hoc admiscent, qui 
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aurum purgant. Utilitas eius infusi cum rosaceo auribus purulentis, 
et in lana impositi, capitis hulceribus, Extenuat etiam scabritias 
oculorum inveteratas. Praecipue utile tonsillis contraque anginas et 122 
-suppurata. Ratio, ut sedecim drachmae in hemina aceti coquantur 
addito melle, donec lentescat. Sic ad supra dicta utile est. Quoties 
opus sit molliri vim eius, mel adspergitur. Erodit et callum 
fistularum ex aceto foventium, et collyriis additur. Sistit et 
sanguinem hulceraque quae serpant quaeve putrescant. Absumit et 
excrescentes carnes. Peculiariter virilitatis vitiis utile et feminarum 
profluvium sistit. 

32 Graeci cognationem aeris nomine fecerunt et atramento sutorio. 123 
Appellant enim chalcanthum. Nec ullius aeque mira natura est. Fit 
in Hispaniae puteis stagnisve, id genus aquae habentibus. Deco- 
quitur ea, admixta dulci pari mensura, et in piscinas ligneas funditur. 
Immobilibus super has transtris dependent restes lapillis extentae, 
quibus adhaerescens limus vitreis acinis imaginem quandem uvae 
reddit. Exemtum ita siccatur diebus XXX. Color est caeruleus, 124 
perquam spectabili nitore, vitrumque esse creditur; diluendo fit 
atramentum tingendis coriis. Fit et pluribus modis, genere terrae 
eo in scrobes cavato, quarum e lateribus distillantes hiberno gelu 
stirias stalagmian vocant; neque est purius aliud. Sed ex eo can- 
didum colorem sentientem violam, lonchoton appellant. Fit et in 125 
saxorum catinis, pluvia aqua corrivato limo gelante, Fit et salis 
modo, flagrantissimo sole admissas dulces aquas cogente. Ideo 
duplici quidam differentia, fossile aut factitium appellant hoc; palli- 
dius, et quantum colore, tantum bonitate deterius. Probant maxime 
Cyprium in medicinae usu. Sumitur ad depellenda ventris animalia 
drachmae pondere cum melle. Purgat et caput dilutum ac naribus 126 
instillatum, item stomachum cum melle aut aqua mulsa sumtum. 
Medetur et oculorum scabritiei dolorive et caligini et oris hulceribus. 
Sistit et sanguinem narium, item haemorrhidum. LExtrahit ossa 
fracta cum semine hyoscyami. Suspendit epiphoras, pemcillo fronti 
impositum, Efficax et in emplastris ad purganda hulcera et excre- 
scentia hulcerum. Tollit et uvas, vel si decocto tangantur; cum 197 
lini quoque semine superponitur emplastris ad dolores tollendos; 
quodque ex eo candicat, in eo usu praefertur violaceis, si gravitati 
aurium per fistulas imspiretur. Vulnera etiam per se illitum sanat, 
sed tingit cicatrices; nuperque inventum, ursorum in arena et leonum 
ora inspargere illo; tantaque est vis in adstringendo, ut non queant 
mordere. 

XIII  Etiamnum in aerariis reperiuntur, quae vocant pompholygem et 198 

33 spodon. Differentia, quod pompholyx lotura paratur, spodos illota 
est. Aliqui id quod sit candidum levissimumque, pompholygem 
dixere, et esse aeris et cadmiae favillam, spodon nigriorem pon- 
derosioremque esse, derasam parietibus fornacum, mixtis scintillis, 
aliquando et carbonibus. Haec aceto accepto odorem aeris praestat, 129 
et si tangatur lingua, saporem horridum. Convenit oculorum medi- 
camentis, quibuscunque vitiis occurrens et ad omnia, quae spodos; 
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hoc solum distat, quod huius elutior vis est. Additur et in emplastra, 
quibus lenis quaeritur refrigeratio et siccatio. Utilior ad omnia, 
quae vino lota est. 

Spodos Cypria optima. Fit autem liquescentibus cadmia et 
aerario lapide. Levissimum hoc efflatur et ocius, evolatque e forna- 
cibus et tectis adhaerescit, a fuligine distans candore. Quod minus 
candidum ex eo, immaturae fornacis argumentum est; hoc quidam 
pompholygem vocant. Quod vero rubicundius ex iis invenitur, 
acriorem vim habet exhulceratque adeo, ut cum lavatur, si oculus 
attingat, excaecet. Est et mellei colloris spodos, m qua plurimum 
aeris intelligitur. Sed quodcunque genus lavando fit utilius; purga- 
tur ante penna, dein crassiore lotura. Digitis scabritiae excernuntur. 
Media vis eius est, quae vino lavatur. Est aliqua et in genere vini 
differentia. Leni enim lota collyriis oculorum minus apta putatur. 
Eadem efficacior hulceribus quae manant vel oris quae madent, et 
omnibus medicamentis, quae parantur contra gangraenas. Fit et in 
argenti fornacibus spodos, quam vocant lauriotin. Utilissima autem 
oculis affrmatur, quae fiat in aurariis, nec in alia parte magis est 
vitae ingenia mirari. Quippe ne inquirenda essent metalla, vilissimis 
rebus utilitates easdem excogitavit. 

Antispodon vocant cinerem fici arboris vel caprifici vel myrti 
foliorum cum tenerrimis ramorum partibus, vel oleastri vel cotonei 
mali vel lentisci; item ex moris immaturis, id est, candidis, in sole 
arefactis, vel e buxi coma vel pseudocyperi aut rubi aut terebinthi 
vel oenanthes. Taurini quoque glutinis aut linteorum cimerem 
similiter pollere inventum est. Utuntur omnia ea crudo fictili in 
fornacibus, donec figlina percoquantur. 

In aerariis officinis et spegma fit, iam liquato aere atque percocto, 
additis etiamnum carbonibus flatuque accensis, ac repente vehemen- 
tiori flatu exspuitur aeris palea quaedam. Solum, quo excipiatur, 
esse stratum debet. 

Facile ab ea discernitur, quam in iisdem officinis diphrygem 
vocant Graeci, ab eo quod bis torreatur. Cuius origo triplex. Fieri 
enim traditur ex lapide pyrite cremato in caminis, donec excoquatur 
in rubricam. Fit et in Cypro ex luto cuiusdam specus arefacto 
prius, mox paulatim circumdatis sarmentis. Tertio fit modo in 
fornacibus aeris faece subsidente. Differentiae siquidem, quod aes 
ipsum in catino defluit, scoria extra fornaces, flos supernatat, di- 
phryges remanet. Quidam tradunt in fornacibus globos lapidis qui 
coquantur, ferruminari, circa hunc aes fervere, ipsum vero non 
percoqui, nisi translatum in alias fornaces, et esse nodum quendam 
materiae; id quod ex cocto supersit, diphryga vocant. Ratio eius 
in medicina similis supra dictis, siccare et excrescentia consumere et 
perpurgare. Probatur lingua, ut eam siccet tactu statim saporemque 
aeris reddat. 

Unum etiam aeris miraculum non omittemus. Servilia familia 
illustris in Fastis, trientem aereum pascit auro et argento, consu- 
mentem utrumque. Origo atque natura eius incomperta est mihi. 
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Verba ipsa de ea re Messalae senis ponam: <‘‘Serviliorum familia 
habet trientem sacrum, cui summa cum cura magnificentiaque sacra 
quotannis faciunt; quem ferunt alias crevisse, alias decrevisse videri 
et ex eo aut honorem aut deminutionem familiae significari.”’ 

Proxime indicari debent metalla ferri, optimo pessimoque vitae 
instrumento. Siquidem hoc tellurem scindimus, serimus arbusta, 
ponimus pomario, vites squalore deciso annis omnibus cogimus 
ijuvenescere; hoc exstruimus tecta, caedimus saxa omnesque ad alios 
usus ferro utimur; sed eodem ad bella, caedas, latrocinia, non 
cominus solum, sed etiam missili volucrique, nunc tormentis excusso, 
nunc lacertis, nunc vero pennato, quam sceleratissimam humani ingenii 
fraudem arbitror. Siquidem, ut ocius mors perveniret ad hominem, 
alitem illam fecimus pennasque ferro dedimus. Quamobrem culpa 
eius non naturae fiat accepta. Aliquot experimentis probatum est, 
posse innocens esse ferrum. In foedere, quod expulsis regibus 
populo Romano dedit Porsenna, nominatim comprehensum invenimus, 
ne ferro nisi in agro cultu uterentur. Et stilo scribere intutum, 
vetustissimi auctores prodiderunt. Magni Pompeii in tertio Consulatu 
exstat edictum in tumultu necis Clodianae, prohibentis ullum telum 
esse in Urbe. 

Et tamen vita ipsa non defuit honorem mitiorem habere ferro 
quoque. Aristonidas artifex cum exprimere vellet Athamantis furorem 
Learcho filio praecipitato residentem poenitentia, aes ferrumque 
miscuit, ut rubigine eius per nitorem aeris relucente exprimeretur 
verecundiae rubor; hoc signum exstat Thebis hodierno die. Est in 
eadem urbe et ferreus Hercules, quem fecit Alcon, laborum Dei 
patientia inductus. Videmus et Romae scyphos e ferro dicatos in 
templo Martis Ultoris. Obstitit eadem naturae benignitas, exigentis 
a ferro ipso poenas rubigine, eademque providentia nihil in rebus 
mortalibus faciente, quam quod infestissimum mortalitati. 

Ferri metalla ubique propemodum reperiuntur, quippe insula 
etiam Italiae Ilva gignente; minimaque difficultate cognoscuntur, 
ipso colore terrae manifesto. Sed ratio eadem excoquendis venis. 
In Cappadocia tantum quaestio est, aquae an terrae fiat acceptum, 
quoniam perfusa certo fluvio terra, neque aliter ferrum e fornacibus 
reddit. Differentia ferri numerosa. Prima in genere terrae caelive. 
Aliae molle tantum plumboque vicinius subministrant, aliae fragile 
et aerosum rotarumque usibus et clavis maxime fugiendum, cui prior 
ratio convenit; aliud brevitate sola placet clavisque caligariis, aliud 
rubiginem celerius sentit. Stricturae vocantur hae omnes, quod non 
in aliis metallis, a stringenda acie vocabulo imposito. Et fornacum 
maxima differentia est, nucleusque quidem ferri excoquitur in his ad 
indurandam aciem; aliquae modo ad densandas incudes malleorumve 
rostra. Summa autem differentia in aqua est, cui subinde candens 
immergitur. Haec alibi atque alibi utilior nobilitavit loca gloria 
ferri, sicut Bilbilin in Hispania et Turiassonem, Comum in Italia, 
cum ferraria metalla in his locis non sint. Ex omnibus autem 
generibus palma Serico ferro est. Seres hoc cum vestibus suis 
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pellibusque mittunt. Secunda Parthico; neque alia genera ferri ex 
mera acie temperantur; ceteris enim admiscetur mollior complexus. 
In nostro orbe aliubi vena bonitatem hane praestat, ut in Noricis, 
aliubi factura, ut Sulmone aqua, uti diximus; quippe cum in exa- 
cuendo oleares cotes aquariaeque differant et oleo delicatior fiat acies. 
Mirumque, cum excoquator vena, aquae modo liquari ferrum, postea 
in spongias frangi. Tenuiora ferramenta oleo restingui mos est, ne 
aqua in fragilitatem durentur. A ferro sanguis humanus se ulciscitur; 
contactum namque eo celerius subinde rubigimem trahit. 

De magnete lapide suo loco dicemus concordiaque quam cum ferro 
habet. Sola haec materia vires ab eo lapide accipit retinetque longo 
tempore, aliud apprehendens ferrum, ut anulorum catena spectetur 
interdum, quod imperitum vulgus appellat ferrum vivum; vulneraque 
tah asperiora fiunt. Lapis bic et in Cantabria nascitur, non ille 
magnes verus caute continua, sed sparsa bullatione, (ita appellant,) 
nescio an vitro fundendo perinde utilis; nondum enim expertus est 
quisquam; ferrum utique inficit eadem vi. Magnete lapide Dino- 
chares architectus Alexandriae Arsinoes templum concamerare in- 
choaverat, ut in eo simulacrum eius e ferro pendere im aere videretur. 
Intercessit mors et ipsius et Ptolemaei, qui id sorori suae iusserat fier. 

Metallorum omnium vena ferri largissima est. Cantabriae mari- 
timae parte quam Oceanus alluit, mons praerupte altus, incredibile 
dictu, totus ex ea materie est, ut in ambitu Oceani diximus. Ferrum 
accensum igni, nisi duretur ictibus, corrumpitur. Rubens non est 
habile tundendo, neque antequam albescere incipiat. Aceto aut 
alumine illitum fit aeri simile. A rubigine vindicatur cerussa et 
gypso et liquida pice. Haec est temperatura a Graecis antipathia 
dicta. Ferunt quidam et religione quadam id fieri. Et exstare 
ferream catenam apud Euphratem amnem, in urbe quae Zeugma 
appellatur, qua Alexander Magnus ibi iunxerat pontem, cuius anulos, 
qui refecti sunt, rubigine infestari, carentibus ea prioribus. 

Medicina e ferro est et alia, quam secandi. Namque circumscribi 
circulos terve circumlato mucrone, et adultis et infantibus prodest 
contra noxia medicamenta, et praefixisse in limine e sepulcro evulsos 
clavos adversus nocturnas lymphationes; pungique leviter mucrone, 
quo percussus homo sit, contra dolores laterum pectorumque subitos, 
qui punctionem afferant. Quaedam ustione sanantur, privatim vero 
canis rabidi morsus. Quippe etiam praevalente morbo, expavescen- 
tesque potum, usta plaga illico liberantur. Calefit etiam ferro can- 
dente aqua in multis vitiis, privatim verro dysentericis. 

Est et rubigo ipsa in remediis, et sic Telephum proditur sanasse 
Achilles, sive id aerea, sive ferrea cuspide fecit. Ita certe pingitur 
eam decutiens gladio. Sed rubigo ferri deraditur humido ferro clavis 
veteribus. Potentia cius ligare, siccare, sistere; emendat alopecias 
illita. Utuntur et ad scabritias genarum pusulasque totius corporis 
cum cera et oleo myrteo, ad ignes vero sacros ex aceto, item ad 
scabiem, paronychia, in linteolis, Sistit et feminarum profluvia 
imposita velleribus. Plagis quoque recentibus vino diluta et cum 
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myrrha subacta et condylomatis ex aceto prodest. Podagras quoque 
illita lenit. 

46 Squama quoque ferri in usu est ex acie aut mucronibus, maxime 154 
simili, sed acriore vi, quam rubigo, quamobrem et contra epiphoras 
oculorum assumitur. Sanguinemque sistit, cum vulnera maxime ferro 
fiant. Sistit et feminarum profluvia. Imponitur et contra lienum 
vitia. Haemorrhoidas compescit hulcerumque serpentia. Et genis 
prodest, farinae modo adspersa paulisper. Praecipua tamen com- 15 
mendatio eius in hygremplastro ad purganda vulnera fistulasque 
et omne callum erodendum et rasis ossibus carnes recreandas. 
Componitur hoc modo: picis oboli sex, Cimoliae cretae drachmae 
Sex, aeris tusi drachmae duae, squamae ferreae totidem, cerae 
sex, olei sextarius. His adiicitur, cum sunt repurganda vulnera 
aut replenda, ceratum. 

XVI Sequitur natura plumbi. Cuius duo genera, nigrum atque can- 156 

47 didum. Pretiosissimum candidum, a Graecis appellatum cassiteron 
fabuloseque narratum in insulas Atlantici maris peti vitilibusque 
navigiis circumsutis corio advehi. Nunc certum est, in Lusitania 
gigni et in Gallaecia, summa tellure arenosa et coloris nigri; pondere 
tantum ea deprehenditur. Interveniunt et minuti calculi, maxime 157 
torrentibus siccatis. Lavant eas arenas metallici, et quod subsidit, 


Or 


coquunt in fornacibus. Invenitur et in aurariis metallis, quae aluta 
vocant, aqua immissa eluente calculos nigros paulum candore vari-. 
atos, quibus eadem gravitas quae auro; et ideo in calathis, in quibus 
aurum colligitur, remanent cum eo, postea caminis separantur confla- 
tique in album plumbum resolvuntur. Non fit in Gallaecia nigrum, 158 
cum vicina Cantabria nigro tantum abundet, nec ex albo argentum, 
cum fiat ex nigro. Ilungi inter se plumbum nigrum sine albo non 
potest, nec hoc ei sine oleo, ac ne album quidem secum sine nigro. 
Album habuit auctoritatem et Iliacis temporibus, teste Homero, 
eassiteron ab illo dictum. Plumbi nigri origo duplex est; aut enim 159 
sua provenit vena, nec quidquam aliud ex se parit, aut cum argento, 
nascitur mixtisque venis conflatur. Ejius qui primus fluit in forna- 
cibus liquor, stannum appellatur, qui secundus, argentum, quod 
remansit in fornacibus, galena, quae est tertia portio additae venae. 
Haee rursus conflata dat nigrum plumbum deductis partibus duabus. 
XVII Stannum illitum aeneis vasis saporem gratiorem facit et compescit 160 
48 aeruginis virus, mirumque, pondus non auget. Specula quoque ex 
eo laudatissima, ut diximus, Brundisii temperabantur, donec, argen- 
teis uti coepere et ancillae. Nune adulteratur stannum addita aeris 
candidi tertia portione in plumbum album. Fit et alio modo, mixtis 
albi plumbi nigrique libris. Hoc nunc aliqui argentarium appellant. 
lidem et tertiarium vocant, in quo duae nigri portiones sunt et 
tertia albi. Pretium eius in libras X X; hoc fistulae solidantur. 
Improbiores ad tertiarium additis aequis partibus albi argentarium 161 
vocant et eo quae volunt incoquunt. Pretia huius faciunt in pondo 
C, LX X. Albo per se sincero pretia sunt X X, nigro septem. 
Albi natura plus aridi habet, contraque nigri tota humida est. Ideo 
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album nulli ret sine mixtura utile est. Neque argentum ex eo 
plumbatur, quoniam prius liquescit argentum. Confirmant, quodsi 162 
minus albo nigri quam satis sit misceatur, erodi ab eo argentum. 
Album incoquitur aereis operibus Galliarum invento, ita ut vix 
discerni possit ab argento, eaque incoctilia vocant. Deinde et ar- 
gentum incoquere simili modo coepere equorum maxime ornamentis, 
iumentorum iugis, in Alesia oppido; reliqua gloria Biturigum fuit. 
Coepere deinde et esseda et vehicula et petorita exornare, similique 163 
modo ad aurea quoque, non modo argentea, staticula inanis luxuria 
pervenit, quaeque in scyphis cerni prodigium erat, haec in vehiculis 
atteri cultus vocatur. Plumbi albi experimentum im charta est, ut 
liquefactum pondere videatur, non calore, rupisse. India neque aes 
neque plumbum habet gemmisque suis ac margaritis haee permutat. 

49 Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius in 164 
Hispania eruto totasque per Gallias, sed in Britannia summo terrae 
corio adeo large, ut lex ultro dicatur, ne plus certo modo fiat. Nigri 
generibus haec sunt nomina: Ovetanum, Caprariense, Oleastrense. 
Nec differentia ulla scoriae, modo sit excocta diligenter. Mirumque 
in his solis metallis, quod derelicta fertilius revivescunt. Hoc videtur 165 
facere laxatis spiramentis ad satietatem infusus aer aeque ut feminas 
quasdam foecundiores facere abortus. Nuper id compertum in Baetica 
Santarensi metallo, quod locari solitum X CC M annuis, postquam 
obliteratum erat, CCLV locatum est. Simili modo Antonianum in 
eadem provincia pari locatione pervenit ad pondo CCCC vectigalis. 

Et mirum aqua addita non liquescere vasa e plumbo constat, eadem 
in aqua calculus aereusve quadrans si addatur, vas peruri. 
XVIII In medicina per se plumbi usus est cicatrices reprimere adal- 166 

50 ligatisque lumborum et renum parti laminis frigidiore natura 
inhibere impetus Veneris. Visaque in quiete Venerea sponte naturae 
erumpentia usque in morbi genus, his laminis Calvus orator cohibuisse 
traditur viresque corporis studiorum labori custodisse. Nero (quoniam 
ita dis placuit) princeps, lamina pectori imposita sub ea cantica 
exclamans, alendis vocibus demonstravit rationem. Coquitur ad 167 
medicinae usus patinis fictilibus, substrato sulphuris minuto, laminis 
impositis tenuibus opertisque sulphure et ferro mixtis. Cum coquitur, 
munienda in eo opere foramina spiritus convenit; alioqui plumbi 
fornacium halitus noxius sentitur et pestilens, et canibus ocissime, 
omnium vero metallorum, muscis et culicibus; quamobrem non sunt 
ea taedia in metallis. Quidam in coquendo scobem plumbi lima 108 
quaesitam sulphuri miscent, ali cerussam potius quam sulphur. Fit 
et lotura plurimi usus in medicina, cum se ipso teritur in mortariis 
plumbeis addita aqua caelesti, donec crassescat. Postea supernatans 
aqua tollitur spongiis; quod crassissimum fuit, siccatum dividitur 
in pastillos. Quidam limatum plumbum sic terunt, quidam etiam 
plumbaginem admiscent, alii vero acetum, alii vinum, alii adipem, alii 
rosam. Quidam in mortario lapideo et maxime Thebaico, plumbeo 169 
pistillo terere malunt, candidiusque fit ita medicamentum. Id autem 
quod ustum est plumbum, lavatur et teritur ut cadmia. Potest 
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adstringere, sistere, contrahere cicatrices. Usus enim ex eodem et 
im oculorum medicamentis et maxime contra procidentiam eorum et 
inanitatem hulcerum excrescentiave rimasque sedis aut haemorrhoidas 
aut condylomata. Ad haec maxime lotura plumbi facit, cinis autem 
usti ad hulcera serpentia aut sordida, eademque quae chartis ratio 
profectus. Uritur autem in patinis per laminas minutas cum sulphure, 
versatum rudibus ferreis aut ferulaceis, donec liquor mutetur in 
cinerem. Dein refrigeratum teritur in farinam. Alii limatam scobem 
in fictili crudo coquunt in caminis, donec parcoquatur figlinum. 
Aliqui cerussam miscent pari mensura aut hordeum terunique, ut in 
crudo dictum est, et praeferunt sic tritum plumbum spodio Cyprio. 

Scoria quoque plumbi in usu est optimaque, quae ad luteum 
maxime colorem accedit, sine plumbi reliquiis aut sulphuris specie et 
terra carens, Lavatur haec in mortariis minutim fracta, donec aqua 
luteum colorem trahat, et transfunditur in vas purum, idque saepius, 
usque dum subsidat, quod utilissimum est; eosdemque effectus hahet, 
quos plumbum, sed acriores. Mirari succurrit experientiam vitae, ne 
faece quidem rerum excrementorumque foeditate intentata tot modis. 

Fit et spodium ex plumbo eodem modo, quo ex Cyprio aere 
diximus. Lavatur in linteis raris aqua caelesti separaturque terrenum 
transfusione cribratumque teritur. Quidam pulverem pennis deter- 
gere malunt ac terere in vino odorato. 

Est et molybdaena, quam alio loco galenam vocavimus, vena 
argenti plumbique communis. Melior haec, quanto magis aurei 
coloris quantoque minus plumbosa, friabilis et modice gravis. Cocta 
cum oleo iocineris colorem trahit. Adhaerescit et auri et argenti 
fornacibus. Et hanc metallicam vocant. Laudatissima quae in 
Zephyrio fiat. Probantur minime terrenae minimeque lapidosae ; 
coquuntur lavanturque scoriae modo. Usus in liparas, ad lenienda 
refrigerandaque hulcera emplastrisque, quae non alligantur ; sed illita 
ad cicatricem perducunt in teneris corporibus mollissimisque partibus. 
Compositio eius est libris tribus et cerae libra una, olei tribus 
heminis, quod in senili corpore cum fracibus additur. Temperatur 
et cum spuma argenti et scoria plumbi ad dysenteriam et tenesmum, 
fovendo calida. 

Psimmythium quoque hoc est cerussam plumbariae dant officinae. 
Laudatissimum in Rhodo. Fit autem ramentis plumbi tenuissimis 
super vas aceti asperrimi impositis atque ita distillantibus. Quod ex 
eo cecidit in ipsum acetum, arefactum molitur et cribratur iterumque 
aceto mixto in pastillos dividitur et in sole siccatur aestate. Fit et 
alio modo, addito in urceos aceti plumbo, obturatos per dies decem, 
derasoque ceu situ ac rursus reiecto, donec deficiat materia. Quod 
derasum est, teritur et cribratur et coquitur in patinis misceturque 
rudiculis donec rubescat et simile sandarachae fiat. Dein lavatur 
dulci aqua, donec nubeculae omnes eluantur. Siccatur similiter 
postea et in pastillos dividitur. Vis eius eadem, quae supra dictis, 
levissima tantum ex omnibus, praeterque ad candorem feminarum. 
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Est autem letalis potus, sicut spumae argenti. Postea cerussa ipsa 
si coquatur, rufescit. 

Sandarachae quoque propemodum dicta natura est. Invenitur 
autem et in aurariis et in argentariis metallis, melior quo magis rufa 
quoque magis virus redolens ac pura friabilisque, Valet purgare, 
sistere, excalfacere, perrodere. Summa eius dos’ septica. Explet 
alopecias ex aceto illita. Additur oculorum medicamentis. Fauces 
purgat cum melle sumta. Suspiriosis tussientibusque iucunde me- 
detur cum resina terebinthina in cibo sumta. Suffita quoque cum 
cedro, ipso nidore iisdem medetur. 

Et arsenicum ex eadem est materia. Quod optimum, coloris 
etiam in auro excellentis; quod vero pallidius aut sandarachae simile 
est, deterius existimatur. Est et tertium genus, quo miscetur aureus 
color sandarachae. Utraque haec squamosa. Illud vero siccum 
purumque, gracili venarum discursu fissile. Vis eadem qua supra, sed 
acrior. Itaque et causticis additur et psilothris. Tollit et pterygia 
digitorum carnesque narium et condylomata et quidquid excrescit. 
Torretur, ut validius prosit, in nova testa, donec mutet colorem. 
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LIBER ΧΧΧν. 


co POEUN, quibus opes constant, agnascentiumque eis 

natura indicata propemodum est, ita connexis rebus, ut immensa 
medicinae silva officmarumque tenebrae et morosa caelandi fingendique 
ac tingendi subtilitas simul dicerentur. Restant terrae ipsius genera 
lapidumque, vel numerosiore serie, plurimis singula a Graecis prae- 
cipue voluminibus tractata. Nos in iis brevitatem sequemur utilem 


Cap.Linstituto, modo nihil necessarium aut naturale omittentes. Primumque 


II 


dicemus quae restant de pictura, arte quondam nobili, tunc cum 
expeteretur a Regibus populisque, et alios nobilitante, quos esset 
dignata posteris tradere, nunc vero in totum marmoribus pulsa, iam 
quidem et auro, nec tantum ut parietes toti operiantur, verum et 
interraso marmore .vermiculatisque ad effigies rerum et animalium 
crustis. Non placent iam abaci nec spatia montis in cubiculo dilatata ; 
coepimus et lapidem pingere. Hoc Claudii principatu inventum, 
Neronis vero, maculas quae non essent, crustis inserendo, unitatem 
variare, ut ovatus esset Numidicus, ut purpura distingueretur Syn- 
nadicus, qualiter illos nasci optarent deliciae. Montium haec subsidia 
deficientium; nec cessat luxuria id agere, ut quam plurimum in- 
cendiis perdat. 

Imaginum quidem pictura, qua maxime similes in aevum propa- 
gabantur figurae, in totum exolevit. Aerei ponuntur clypei, argenteae 
facies surdo figurarum discrimine, statuarum capita permutantur, 
vulgatis iam pridem salibus etiam carminum. Adeo materiam conspici 
malunt omnes, quam se nosci. Et inter haec pinacothecas veteribus 
tabulis consuunt alienasque effigies colunt, ipsi honorem non nisi in 
pretio ducentes, ut frangat heres, furisque detrahat laqueus. Itaque 
nullius eftigie vivente, imagines pecuniae, non suas relinquunt. Tidem 
palaestras athletarum imaginibus et ceromata sua exornant, et Epicuri 
vultus per cubicula gestant ac circumferunt secum. Natali eius 
vicesima Luna sacrificant feriasque omni mense custodiunt, quas 
icadas vocant, hi maxime qui se ne viventes quidem nosci volunt. 
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Ita est profecto: artes desidia perdidit, et quoniam animorum imagines 
non sunt, negliguntur etiam corporum. Aliter apud maiores im atriis 
haec erant quae spectarentur, non signa externorum artificum, nec 
aera aut marmora; expressi cera vultus singulis disponebantur 
armariis, ut essent imagines, quae comitarentur gentilitia funera ; 
semperque defuncto aliquo totus aderat familiae eius, qui unquam 
fuerat, populus. Stemmata vero lineis discurrebant ad imagines 
pictas. Tablina codicibus implebantur et monumentis rerum in 
magistratu gestarum. Aliae foris et circa limima animorum ingentium 
imagines erant, affixis hostium spoliis, quae nec emtori refigere 
liceret; triumphabantque etiam dominis mutatis ipsae domus, et erat 
haec stimulatio ingens, exprobrantibus tectis, quotidie imbellem 
dominum intrare in alienum triumphum. Exstat Messalae oratoris 
indignatio, qua prohibuit inseri genti suae Levinorum alienam ima- 
ginem. Similis causa Messalae seni expressit volumina illa, quae 
de familiis condidit, cum Scipionis Pomponiani transisset atrium 
vidissetque adoptione testamentaria Salutiones, (hoc enim fuerat 
cognomen,) Africanorum dedecore irrepentes Scipionum nomini. Sed 
pace Messalarum dixisse liceat, etiam mentiri clarorum imagines erat 
aliquis virtutum amor, multoque honestius, quam mereri, ne quis suas 
expeteret. Non est praetereundum et novitium inventum. Siquidem 
non ex auro argentove aut certe ex aere in bibliothecis dicantur illis, 
quorum immortales animae in locis iisdem loquuntur; quin immo 
etiam quae non sunt, finguntur pariuntque desideria non traditos 
vultus, sicut in Homero evenit. Quo maius (ut equidem arbitror) 
nullum est felicitatis specimen, quam semper omnes scire cupere, 
qualis fuerit aliquis, Asinu Pollionis hoc Romae inventum, qui 
primus bibliothecam dicando ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit. 
An priores coeperint Alexandriae et Pergami reges, qui bibliothecas 
magno certamine instituere, non facile dixerim. Imaginum amore 
flagrasse quondam testes sunt et Atticus ille Ciceronis, edito de his 
volumine, et Marcus Varro benignissimo invento, insertis voluminum 
suorum foecunditati non nominibus tantum septingentorum illustrium 
sed et aliquo modo imaginibus, non passus intercidere figuras aut 
vetustatem aevi contra homines valere, inventor muneris etiam Diis 
invidiosi, quando immortalitatem non solum dedit, verum etiam in 
omnes terras misit, ut praesentes esse ubique et claudi possent. 

Et hoc quidem alienis ille praestitit. Suorum vero clypeos in 
sacro vel publico dicare privatim primus instituit (ut reperio) Appius 
Claudius, qui Consul cum Servilio fuit anno Urbis CCLIX. Posuit 
enim in Bellonae aede maiores suos, placuitque in excelso spectari et 
titulos honorum legi; decora res, utique si liberum turbam parvulis 
imaginibus ceu nidum aliquem subolis pariter ostendant, quales 
clypeos nemo non gaudens favensque adspicit. 

Post eum M. Aemilius, collega in Consulatu Quinti Lutati, non 
in Basilica modo Aemilia, verum et domi suae posuit, id quoque 
Martio exemplo. Scutis enim, qualibus apud Troiam pugnatum, 
continebantur imagines, unde et nomen habuere clypeorum, non ut 
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perversa grammaticorum subtilitas voluit, a cluendo.. Origo plena 
virtutis, faciem reddi in scuto cuiusque, qui fuerit usus illo. Poeni 
et ex auro factitavere et clypeos et imagines secumque in castris 
vexere. Certe captis eis talem Hasdrubalis invenit Marcius, Scipi- 
onum in Hispania ultor; isque clypeus supra fores Capitolinae aedis 
usque ad incendium primum fuit. Maiorum quidem nostrum tanta 
securitas in ea re adnotatur, ut L. Manlio, Q. Fulvio Coss. anno 
Urbis DLXXV, M. Aufidius tutelae Capitolii redemtor, docuerit 
patres, argenteos esse clypeos, qui pro aereis per aliquot iam lustra 
assignabantur. 

De picturae initiis incerta, nec instituti operis quaestio est. 


Aegyptii sex millibus annorum apud ipsos inventam, priusquam in. 


Graeciam transiret, affirmant, vana praedicatione, ut palam est; 
Graeci autem alii Sicyone, alii apud Corinthios repertam, omnes 
umbra hominis lineis circumducta. Itaque talem primam fuisse ; 
secundam singulis coloribus et monochromaton dictam, postquam 
operosior inventa erat; duratque talis etiam nunc. Inventam line- 
arem dicunt a Philocle Aegyptio, vel Cleanthe Corinthio. Primi 
exercuere Ardices Corinthius et Telephanes Sicyonius, sine ullo 
eliamnum colore, iam tamen spargentes lineas intus. Ideo et quos 
pingerert, adscribere institutum. Primus invenit eas colorare, testa 
(ut ferunt) trita, Cleophantus Corinthius. Hunc eodem nomine 
alium fuisse, quam tradit Cornelius Nepos secutum in Italiam Dama- 
ratum, Tarquinii Prisci regis Romani patrem, fugientem a Corintho 
tyranni iniurias Cypseli, mox docebimus. 

Iam enim absoluta erat pictura etiam in Italia. Exstant certe 
hodieque antiquiores Urbe picturae Ardeae in aedibus sacris, quibus 
equidem nullas aeque demiror, tam longo aevo durantes in orbitate 
tecti, veluti recentes; similiter Lanuvii, ubi Atalanta et Helena 
cominus pictae sunt nudae ab eodem artifice, utraque excellentissima 
forma, sed altera ut virgo, ne ruinis quidem templi concussae. Gaius 
princeps tollere eas conatus est, libidine accensus, si tectorii natura 
permisisset. Durant et Caere, antiquiores et ipsae. Fatebiturque, 
quisquis eas diligenter aestimaverit, nullam artium celerius consum- 
matam, cum Ihacis temporibus non fuisse eam appareat. 

Apud Romanos quoque honos mature huic arti contigit. Siquidem 
cognomina ex ea Pictorum traxerunt Fabii clarissimae gentis, prin- 
cepsque eius, cognominis ipse, aedem Salutis pinxit anno Urbis 
conditae CCCCL, quae pictura duravit ad nostram memoriam, aede 
Claudii principatu exusta. Proxime celebrata est, in Foro boario 
aede Herculis, Pacuvii poetae pictura. ἘΠῚ sorore genitus hic fuit, 
clarioremque eam artem Romae fecit gloria scenae. Postea non est 
spectata honestis manibus, nisi forte quis Turpilium equitem Romanum 
e Venetia nostrae aetatis velit referre, pulchris etus operibus hodieque 
Veronae exstantibus. Laeva is manu pinxit, quod de nullo ante 
memoratur. Parvis gloriabatur tabellis, exstinctus nuper in longa 
senecta, Titidius Labeo Praetorius, etiam Proconsulatu provinciae 
Narbonensis functus. Sed ea res in risu et contumelia erat. Fuit et 
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principum virorum non omittendum de pictura celebre consilium. 
Qu. Pedius, nepos Qu. Pedii Consularis triumphalisque a Caesare 
Dictatore coheredis Augusto dati, cum natura mutus esset, eum 
Messala orator, ex cuius familia pueri avia erat, picturam docendum 
censuit, idque etiam Divus Augustus comprobavit; puer magni 
profectus in ea arte obiit. Dignatio autem praecipua Romae increvit 
(ut existimo) a M. Valerio Max. Messala; princeps tabulam picturae 
proeli, quo Carthaginienses et Hieronem in Sicilia vicerat, proposuit 
in latere Curiae Hostiliae, anno ab Urbe condita CCCCXC.  Fecit 
hoc idem et L. Scipio tabulamque victoriae suae Asiaticae in Capitolio 
posuit ; idque aegre tulisse fratrem Africanum tradunt, haud immerito, 
quando filius eius illo proelio captus fuerat. Non dissimilem offensi- 
onem et Aemiliani subiit Lucius Hostilius Mancinus, qui primus 
Carthaginem irruperat, situm eius expugnationesque depictas propo- 
nendo in Foro et ipse assistens populo spectanti singula enarrando, 
qua comitate proximis comitiis consulatum adeptus est. Habuit et 
scena ludis Claudii Pulchri magnam admirationem picturae, cum ad 
tegularum similitudinem corvi decepti imagine advolarent. 

Tabulis autem externis auctoritatem Romae publice fecit primus 
omnium Lucius Mummius, cui cognomen Achaici victoria dedit. 
Namque cum in praeda vendenda rex Attalus X VI emisset tabulam 
Aristidae, Liberum patrem, pretium miratus suspicatusque aliquid in 
ea virtutis, quod ipse nesciret, revocavit tabulam, Attalo multum 
querente, et in Cereris delubro posuit, quam primam arbitror picturam 
externam Romae publicatam. Deinde video et in Foro positas vulgo. 
Hinc enim ille Crassi oratoris lepos agentis sub Veteribus, cum testis 
compellatus instaret: Dic ergo, Crasse, qualem me reris? Talem, 
inquit, ostendens in tabula pictum inficetissime Gallum exserentem 
linguam. In Foro fuit et illa pastoris senis cum baculo, de qua 
Teutonorum respondit legatus interrogatus, quanti eum aestimaret, 
sibi donari nolle talem vivum verumque. 

Sed praecipuam auctoritatem tabulis publice fecit Caesar Dictator, 
Aiace et Medea ante Veneris Genetricis aedem dicatis; post eum 


M. Agrippa, vir rusticitati propior quam deliciis. Exstat certe eius_ 


oratio magnifica et maximo civium digna de tabulis omnibus signisque 
publicandis, quod fieri satius fuisset, quam in villarum exsilia pelli. 
Verum eadem illa torvitas tabulas duas Aiacis et Veneris mercata est 
a Cyzicenis X III. In Thermarum quoque calidissima parte marmo- 
ribus incluserat parvas tabellas, paulo ante cum reficerentur, sublatas. 

Super omnes Divus Augustus in Foro suo celiberrima in parte 
posuit tabulas duas, quae belli faciem pictam habent et triumphum. 
Idem Castores ac Victoriam posuit et quas dicemus sub artificum 
mentione in templo Caesaris patris. Idem in Curia quoque, quam in 
Comitio consecrabat, duas tabulas impressit parieti, Nemeam seden- 
tem supra leonem, palmigeram ipsam, adstante cum baculo sene, 
cuius supra caput tabula bigae dependet. Nicias scripsit se mussisse ; 
tali enim usus est verbo. Alterius tabulae admiratio est, puberem 
filium seni patri similem esse, salva aetatis differentia, supervolante 
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aquila draconem complexa. Philochares hoc suum opus esse testatus 
est. Immensa, vel unam si tantum hanc tabulam aliquis aestimet, 
potentia artis, cum propter Philocharem, ignobilissimos alioqui Glau- 
cionem filiumque eius Aristippum Senatus populi Romani tot seculis 
spectet. Posuit et Tiberius Caesar minime comis Imperator in templo 
ipsius Augusti, quas mox indicabimus. 

Hactenus dictum sit de dignitate artis morientis. Quibus colo- 
ribus singulis primi pinxissent, diximus, cum de pigmentis traderemus 
in metallis. Qui monochromatea genera picturae vocaverint, qui 
deinde et quae et quibus temporibus invenerint, dicemus in mentione 
artificum, quoniam indicare naturas colorum, prior causa operis 
instituti est. Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invemit lumen atque 
umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice sese excitante. Postea 
deinde adiectus est splendor, alius hic quam lumen; quem, quia 
inter hoc et umbram esset, appellaverunt tonons commissuras vero 
colorum et transitus, harmogen. 

Sunt autem colores austeri aut floridi. Utrumque natura aut mix- 
tura evenit. Floridi sunt, quos dominus pingenti praestat, minium, 
Armenium, cinnabaris, chrysocolla, Indicum, purpurissum. Ceteri 
austeri, Ex omnibus alii nascuntur, alii fiunt. Nascuntur Sinopis, 
rubrica, paraetonium, melinum, Eretria, auripigmentum. Ceteri 
finguntur, primumque quos in metallis diximus ; praeterea e vilioribus 
ochra, cerussa usta, sandaracha, sandyx, Syricum, atramentum. 

Sinopis inventa est primum in Ponto; nomen a Sinope urbe. 
Nascitur et in Aegypto, Balearibus, Africa, sed optima in Lemno et 
in Cappadocia, effossa e speluncis. Quae saxis adhaesit, excellit. 
Glebis suus colos, extra maculosus. Hacque usi sunt veteres ad 
splendorem. Species Sinopidis tres: rubra, et minus rubens, et inter 
has media. Pretium optimae in libras, X III. Usus ad penicillum, 
aut si lignum colorare libeat. Eius, quae ex Africa venit, octoni 
asses; cicerculum appellant. Quae magis ceteris rubet, utilior abacis. 
Idem pretium eius, quae pressior vocatur et est maxime fusca. Usus 
elus ad bases abacorum. In medicina vero blandus emplastrisque et 
malagmatis, sive sicca compositione eius sive liquida, facilis; contra 
hulcera in humore sita, veluti oris, sedis. Alvum sistit infusa, femi- 
narum profluvia, pota denarii pondere, Eadem adusta siccat scabritias 
oculorum, e vino maxime. 

Rubricae genus in ea voluere intelligi quidam secundae auctori- 
tatis; palmam enim Lemniae dabant. Minio proxima haec est, 
multum antiquis celebrata cum insula, in qua nascitur. Nec nisi 
signata venundabatur, unde et sphragidem appellavere; hac minium 
sublinunt adulterantque. In medicina, praeclara res habetur. Epi- 
phoras enim oculorum mitigat et dolores circumlita. Aegilopas 
manare prohibet. Sanguinem reticientibus ex aceto datur bibenda. 
Bibitur et contra lienum renumque vitia et purgationes feminarum, 
item et contra venena et serpentium ictus terrestrium marinorumque, 


omnibus ideo antidotis familiaris. 
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Ex reliquis rubricae generibus, fabris utilissima Aegyptia et 
Africana, quoniam maxime sorbentur picturis. 

Nascitur autem et in ferrariis metallis ochra; ex ea fit exusta 
rubrica in ollis novis luto circumlitis, Quo magis arsit in caminis, 
hoc melior. Omnis autem rubrica siccat ideoque et emplastris con- 
venit, igni etiam sacro. 

Sinopidis Ponticae selibra, silis lucidi libris X et melini Graeci- 
ensis duabus mixtis tritisque una per dies XII, leucophorum fit. hoe 
est, glutinum auri, cum inducitur ligno. 

Paraetonion nomen loci habet ex Aegypto: spumam maris esse 
dicunt solidatam cum limo, et ideo conchae minutae inveniuntur in eo. 
Fit et in Creta insula atque Cyrenis. Adulteratur Romae creta 
Cimolia decocta conspissataque. Pretium optimo in pondo sex, Χ I. 
E candidis coloribus pinguissimum et tectoriis tenacissimum, propter 
laevorem. 

Melinum candidum et ipsum est, optimum in Melo insula. In 
Samo quoque nascitur; sed eo non utuntur pictores propter nimiam 
pinguitudinem. Accubantes effodiunt ibi, inter saxa venas scrutantes. 
In medicina eundem usum habet, quem Eretria creta. Praeterea 
linguam tactu siccat. Puilos detrahit et mitigat. Pretium in libras 
sestertii singuli. Est et colos tertius e candidis, cerussae, cuius 
rationem in plumbi metallis diximus, Fuit et terra per se in Theodoti 
fundo inventa Smyrnae, qua veteres ad navium picturas utebantur. 
Nunc omnis ex plumbo et aceto fit, ut diximus. 

Usta casu reperta incendio Piraeei, cerussa in orcis cremata. Hac 
primus usus est Nicias supra dictus. Optima nunc Asiatica habetur, 
quae et purpurea appellatur. Pretium eius in libras X VI. ΕἸ et 
Romae cremato sile marmoroso et restincto aceto. Sine usta non 
fiunt umbrae. 

Eretria terrae suae habet nomen. Hac Nicomachus et Parrhasius 
151. Refrigerat emollitque. Explet vulnera, si coquatur, ad siccanda 
utilis, praecipua et capitis doloribus et ad deprehendenda pura. 
Subesse enim ea intelligunt, si ex aqua illita non arescat. 

Sandaracham et ochram Luba tradit in insula Rubri maris Topazo 
nasci; inde nunc pervehuntur ad nos. Sandaracha quomodo fieret, 
diximus. Fit et adulterina ex cerussa in fornace cocta. Colos esse 
debet flammeus. Pretium in libras, asses quini. 

Haec si torreatur aequa parte rubrica admixta sandycem facit, 
quanquam animadverto Virgilium existimasse herbam id esse, illo 
versu : — 

Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 


Pretium in libras, dimidium eius, quod sandarachae. Nec sunt alii 
duo colores maioris ponderis. 

Inter factitios est et Syricum, quo minium sublini diximus. Fit 
autem Sinopide et sandyce mixtis. 

Atramentum quoque inter factitios erit, quanquam est et terra 
geminae originis. Aut enim salsuginis modo emanat, aut terra ipsa 
sulphurei coloris ad hoc probatur, Inventi sunt pictores, qui e 
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sepulcris carbones infectos effoderent. Importuna haec omnia ac 
novitia. Fit enim et fuligine pluribus modis, resina vel pice exustis. 
Propter quod officinas etiam aedificavere, fumum eum non emittentes ; 
laudatissimum eodem modo fit e tedis. Adulteratur fornacum bali- 
nearumque fuligine, quo ad volumina scribenda utuntur. Sunt qui 
et vini faecem siccatam excoquant; aflirmantque, si ex bono vino 
faex fuerit, Indici speciem id atramentum praebere. Polygnotus et 
Micon celeberrimi pictores Athenis e vinaceis fecere; tryginon ap- 
pellant. Apelles commentus est ex ebore combusto facere, quod 
elephantinum vocavit. Apportatur et Indicum, inexploratae adhuc 
inventionis mihi. Fit etiam apud infectores ex flore nigro, qui 
adhaerescit aereis cortinis. Fit et 6 tedis ligno combusto tritisque in 
mortario carbonibus. Mira in hoc sepiarum natura; sed ex his non 
fit. Omne autem atramentum Sole perficitur, librarium gummi, 
tectorium glutino admixto. Quod autem aceto liquefactum est, 
aegre eluitur, 

E reliquis coloribus, quos a dominis dari diximus propter magni- 
tudinem pretii, ante omnes est purpurissum e creta argentaria; cum 
purpuris pariter tingitur bibitque eum colorem celerius _lanis. 
Praecipuum est primum, fervente aheno rudibus medicamentis ine- 
briatum; proximum egesto eo, addita creta in ius idem. Et quoties 
id factum est, levatur bonitas pro numero, dilutiore sanie. Quare 
Puteolanum potius laudatur quam Tyrium aut Gaetulicum vel 
Laconicum, unde pretiosissimae purpurae. Causa est, quod hysgino 
maxime inficitur rubiamque cogitur sorbere. Vilissimum ἃ Canusio. 
Pretium huic a singulis denariis in libras ad triginta. Pingentes 
sandyce sublita, mox ovo inducentes purpurissum, fulgorem minii 
faciunt. Si purpuram facere malunt, caeruleum sublinunt, mox pur- 
purissum ex ovo inducunt. 

Ab hoc maxima auctoritas Indico. Ex India venit, arundinum 
spumae adhaerescente limo; cum cernitur, nigrum; at in diluendo 
mixturam purpurae caeruleique mirabilem reddit. Alterum genus 
elus esf in purpurariis officinis imnatans cortinis; et est purpurae 
spuma. Qui adulterant, vero Indico tingunt stercora columbina, aut 
cretam Selinusiam vel anulariam vitro inficiunt. Probatur carbone. 
Reddit enim, quod sincerum est, flammam excellentis purpurae, et 
dum fumat, odorem maris. Ob id quidam 6 scopulis id colligi putant. 
Pretium Indico X X in libras. In medicina Indicum rigores et impetus 
sedat siccatque hulcera. | 

Armenia mittit, quod eius nomine appellatur. Lapis est hic 
quoque chrysocollae modo infectus, optimusque est, qui maxime 
vicinus est, communicato colore cum caeruleo. Solebant librae eius 
tricenis nummis taxari. Inventa per Hispanias arena est, similem 
curam recipiens. Itaque ad denarios senos vilitas rediit. Distat a 
caeruleo candore modico, qui teneriorem hunc efficit colorem. Usum 
in medicina ad pilos tantum alendos habet maximeque in palpebris. 

Sunt etiamnum novitii duo colores et vilissimi: viride quod 
Appianum vocatur et chrysocollam mentitur, ceu parum multa dicta 
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sint mendacia eius. Fit et ex creta viridi, aestimatum sestertiis 
in libras. 7 

30 Anulare quod vocant, candidum est, quo muliebres picturae 
illuminantur. Fit et ipsum ex creta, admixtis vitreis gemmis ex vulgi 
anulis, unde et anulare dictum. 

VII Ex omnibus coloribus cretulam amant udoque illini recusant pur- 49 

31 purissum, Indicum, caeruleum, Melinum, auripigmentum, Appianum, 
cerussa. Cerae tinguntur iisdem coloribus ad eas picturas, quae 
inuruntur, alieno parietibus genere, sed classibus familiari, iam vero 
et onerariis navibus, quoniam et pericula expingimus, ne quis miretur 
et rogos pingi. luvatque pugnaturos ad mortem aut certe caedem 
Speciose vehi. Qua contemplatione tot colorum tanta varietate subit 
antiquitatem mirari. 

32 Quatuor coloribus solis immortalia illa opera fecere, ex albis 50 
Melino, ex silaceis Attico, ex rubris Sinopide Pontica, ex nigris 
atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, Nicomachus, clarissimi 
pictores, cum tabulae eorum singulae oppidorum venirent opibus. 
Nunc et purpuris in parietes migrantibus et India conferente fluminum 
suorum limum, draconum elephantorumque saniem, nulla nobilis pic- 
tura est. Omnia ergo meliora tunc fuere, cum minor copia. Ita est, 
quoniam, ut supra diximus, rerum, non animi pretiis excubatur. 

33 Et nostrae aetatis insaniam ex pictura non omittam. Nero pinceps 51 
iusserat colosseum se pingi CX X pedum in linteo, incognitum ad hoe 
tempus. Ea pictura cum peracta esset in Maianis hortis, accensa 
fulmime cum optima hortorum parte conflagravit. Libertus ems cum 52 
daret Antii munus gladiatorium, publicas porticus occupavit pictura, 
ut constat, gladiatorum ministrorumque omnium veris imaginibus 
redditis. Hic multis iam seculis summus animus in pictura. Pingi 
autem gladiatoria munera atque in publico exponi coepta a G. Teren- 
tio Lucano. Is avo suo, a quo adoptatus fuerat, triginta paria in 
Foro per triduum dedit tabulamque pictam in nemore Dianae posuit. 

VIII Nunc celebres in ea arte quam maxima brevitate percurram; 53 

34 neque enim instituti operis est talis exsecutio. Itaque quosdam vel * 
in transcursu et in aliorum mentione obiter nominasse satis erit, ex- 
ceptis operum claritatibus, quae et ipsa conveniet attingi, sive exstant 
sive intercidere. Non constat 5101 in hac parte Graecorum diligentia, 54 
multas post Olympiadas celebrando pictores, quam statuarios ac 
toreutas, primumque Olympiade nonagesima, cum et Phidiam ipsum 
initio pictorem fuisse tradatur Olympiumque Athenis ab eo pictum, 
praeterea in confesso sit, octogesima tertia fuisse fratrem eius Panae- 
num, qui clypeum intus pinxit Elide Minervae, quam fecerat Colotes 
Phidiae discipulus et in faciendo love Olympio adiutor. Quid quod 55 
in confesso perinde est, Bularchi pictoris tabulam, in qua erat Ma- 
gnetum proelium, Candaule rege Lydiae Heraclidarum novissimo, qui 
et Myrsilus vocitatus est, repensam auro? Tanta iam dignatio pic- 
turae erat. Id circa aetatem Romuli acciderit necesse est; duo enim 
de vicesima Olympiade interiit Candaules aut (ut quidam tradunt) 
eodem anno, quo Romulus, nisi fallor, manifesta iam tum claritate 
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artis atque absolutione. Quod si recipi necesse est, simul apparet 
multo vetustiora principia esse, eosque qui monochromata pinxerint, 
(quorum aetas non traditur) aliquanto ante fuisse, Hygiemonem, 
Diniam, Charmadam, et qui primus in pictura marem feminamque 
discreverit, Eumarum Atheniensem, figuras omnes imitari ausum, 
quique inventa eius excoluerit, Cimonem Cleonaeum. Hic catagrapha 
invenit, hoc est, obliquas imagines, et varie formare vultus, respi- 
cientes, suspicientes, vel despicientes. Articulis membra distinxit, 
venas protulit, praeterque in veste et rugas et sinus invenit. Panaenus 
quidem frater Phidiae etiam proelium Atheniensium adversum Persas 
apud Marathona factum pinxit. Adeo iam colorum usus increbuerat 
adeoque ars perfecta erat, ut in eo proelio iconicos duces pinxisse 
tradatur, Atheniensium Miltiadem, Callimachum, Cynegirum, Bar- 
barorum Datim, Artaphernem. : 

Quin imo certamen picturae etiam florente eo institutum est 
Corinthi ac Delphis, primusque omnium certavit cum Timagora Chal- 
cidense, superatus ab eo Pythiis, quod et ipsius Timagorae carmine 
vetusto apparet, chronicorum errore non dubio. Alii quoque post 
hos clari fuere ante nonagesimam Olympiadem, sicut Polygnotus 
Thasius, qui primus mulieres lucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris 
versicoloribus operuit plurimumque picturae primus contulit. Siqui- 
dem instituit os adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultum ab antiquo rigore 
variare. Huius est tabula in porticu Pompeii, quae ante Curiam 
eius fuerat, in qua dubitatur, ascendentem cum clypeo pinxerit, an 
descendentem. Hic Delphis aedem pinxit, hic et Athenis porticum, 
quae Poecile vocatur, gratuito, cum partem eius Micon mercede 
pingeret; unde maior huic auctoritas. Siquidem Amphictyones, quod 
est publicum Graeciae concilium, hospitia ei gratuita decrevere. 
Fuit et alius Micon, qui minoris cognomine distinguitur, cuius filia 
Timarete et ipsa pinxit. 

Nonagesima autem Olympiade fuere Aglaophon, Cephissodorus, 
Phrylus, Evenor pater Parrhasii et praeceptor maxime pictoris, de 
quo suis annis dicemus, omnes iam illustres, non tamen, in quibus 
haerere expositio debeat, festinans ad lumina artis, in quibus primus 
refulsit Apollodorus Atheniensis XCIIIl. Olympiade. Hic primus 
Species exprimere instituit primusque gloriam penicillo iure contulit. 
Eius est sacerdos adorans et Aiax fulmine incensus, qui Pergam; 
spectatur hodie; neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur, quae teneat 
oculos. Ab hoc artis fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes intravit, 
Olympiadis nonagesimae quintae anno quarto, audentemque iam ali- 
quid penicillum (de hoc enim adhuc loquimur) ad magnam gloriam 
perduxit, a quidusdam falso in LXXIX Olympiade positus, cum 
fuisse necesse est Demophilum Himeraeum et Neseam Thasium, 
quoniam utrius eorum discipulus fuerit, ambigitur. In eum Appollo- 
dorus supra scriptus versum fecit, artem ipsis ablatam Zeuxin ferre 
secum. Opes quoque tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentatione earum, 
Olympiae aureis literis in palliorum tesseris insertum nomen suum 
ostentaret. Postea donare opera sua instituit, quod nullo pretio satis 
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digno permutare posse diceret, sicuti Alemenam Acragantinis, Pana 
Archelao. Fecit et Penelopen, in qua pinxisse mores videtur, 
et athletam; adeoque in illo sibi placuit, ut versum subscriberet, 
celebrem ex eo, invisurum aliquem facilius quam imitaturum. 
Magnificus est et Iupiter eius in throno adstantibus diis, et Hercules 
infans dracones strangulans, Alemema matre coram pavente et 
Amphitryone. Deprehenditur tamen ceu grandior in capitibus arti- 
culisque, alioqui tantus diligentia, ut Acragantinis facturus tabulam, 
quam in templo Iunonis Laciniae publice dicarent, mspexerit virgines 
eorum nudas et quinque elegerit, ut quod in quaque laudatissimum 
esset, pictura redderet.. Pinxit et monochromata ex albo. Aequales 
eius et aemuli fuere Timanthes, Androcydes, Eupompus, Parrhasius. 
Descendisse hic in certamen cum Zeuxide traditur. Et cum 1116 
detulisset uvas pictas tanto successu, ut in scenam aves advolarent, 
ipse detulisse linteum pictum, ita veritate repraesentata, ut Zeuxis 
alitum iudicio tumens flagitaret tandem remoto linteo ostendi pic- 
turam atque intellecto errore concederet palmam ingenuo pudore, 
quoniam ipse volucres fefellisset, Parrhasius autem se artificem. 
Fertur et postea Zeuxis pinxisse puerum uvas ferentem, ad quas 
cum advolasset avis, eadem ingenuitate processit iratus operi et dixit: 
uvas melius pinxi, quam puerum; nam si et hoc consummassem, avis 
timere debuerat. Fecit et figlina opera, quae sola in Ambracia 
relicta sunt, cum inde Musas Fulvius Nobilior Romam transferret. 
Zeuxidis manu Romae Helena est in Philippi porticibus, et in Con- 
cordiae delubro Marsyas religatus. Parrhasius Ephesi natus et 
ipse multa constituit. Primus symmetriam picturae dedit, pri- 
mus argutias vultus, elegantiam capilli, venustatem oris, confessione 
artificum in lineis extremis palmam adeptus. Haec est in pictura 
summa sublimitas. Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, est 
quidem magni operis, sed in quo multi gloriam tulerint. Ex- 
trema corporum facere et desinentis picturae modum includere, 
rarum in successu artis invenitur. Ambire enim se extremitas 
ipsa debet et sic desinere, ut promittat alia post se, ostendatque 
etiam quae occultat. Hane ei gloriam concessere Antigonus et 
Xenocrates, qui de pictura scripsere, praedicantes quoque, non solum 
confitentes. Alias multa graphidis vestigia exstant in tabulis ac 
membranis eius, ex quibus proficere dicuntur artifices. Minor tamen 
videtur, 5101 comparatus, in mediis corporibus exprimendis. Pinxit 
et Demon Atheniensium, argumento quoque ingenioso. Debebat 
namque varium, iracundum, iniustum, inconstantem, eundem exora- 
bilem, clementem, misericordem, gloriosum, excelsum, humilem, 
ferocem fugacemque et omnia pariter ostendere. Idem pinxit et 
Thesea, qui Romae in Capitolio fuit, et navarchum thoracatum ; et in 
una tabula, quae est Rhodi, Meleagrum, Herculem, Persea. Haec 
ibi ter fulmine ambusta neque obliterata hoc ipso miraculum auget. 
Pinxit et Archigallum, quam picturam amavit Tiberius princeps 
atque, ut auctor est Decius Eculeo, LX sestertiis aestimatam cubiculo 
suo inclusit. Pinxit et Cressam nutricem infantemque in manibus 
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eius, et Philiscum et Liberum patrem adstante Virtute, et pueros 
duos, in quibus spectatur securitas et aetatis simplicitas; item sacer- 
dotem adstante puero cum acerra et corona. Sunt et duae picturae 
eius nobilissimae, hoplitites alter, in certamine ita decurrens, ut sudare 
videatur, alter arma deponens, ut anhelare sentiatur. Laudantur et 
Aeneas Castorque ac Pollux in eadem tabula, item Telephus, Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Ulixes. Foecundus artifex, sed quo nemo insolentius 
et arrogantius usus sit gloria artis. Namque et cognomina usurpavit, 
Habrodiaetum se appellando aliisque verbis principem artis, et eam 
ab se consummatam. Super omnia Apollinis se radice ortum, et 
Herculem, qui est Lindi, talem a se pictum, qualem saepe in quiete 
vidisset. Ergo magnis suffragiis superatus a Timanthe Sami in Alace 
armorumque iudicio, herois nomine se moleste ferre dicebat, quod 
iterum ab indigno victus esset. Pinxit et minoribus tabellis libidines, 
eo genere petulantis ioci se reficiens. Nam Timanthi vel plurimum 
affuit ingenii. Eius enim est Iphigenia, oratorum laudibus celebrata, 
qua stante ad aras peritura, cum moestos pinxisset omnes, praecipue 
patruum, et tristitiae omnem imaginem consumsisset, patris ipsius 
vultum velavit, quem digne non poterat ostendere. Sunt et alia 
ingenii eius exemplaria, veluti Cyclops dormiens in parvula tabella, 
cuius et sic magnitudinem exprimere cupiens, pinxit iuxta Satyros, 
thyrso pollicem eius metientes. Atque in omnibus eius operibus 
intelligitur plus semper, quam pingitur: et cum sit ars summa, inge- 
nium tamen ultra artem est. Pinxit et heroa absolutissimi operis, 
artem ipsam complexus viros pingendi, quod cpus nune Romae in 
templo Pacis. Euxenidas hac aetate docuit Aristidem praeclarum 
artificem, Eupompus Pamphilum Apellis praeceptorem. Est Eupompi 
victor certamine gymnico palmam tenens. Ipsius auctoritas tanta 
fuit, ut diviserit picturam in genera tria, quae ante eum duo fuere. 
Helladicum et Asiaticum appellabant. Propter hunc qui erat Sicy- 
onius, diviso Helladico tria facta sunt, Ionicum, Sicyonium, Atticum. 
Pamphili cognatio et proelium ad Phliuntem, et victoria Atheniensium, 
item Ulixes in rate; ipse Macedo natione, sed primus in pictura 
omnibus literis eruditus, praecipue Arithmetice et Geometrice, sine 
quibus negabat artem perfici posse, docuit neminem talento minoris 
annuis X. D., quam mercedem ei Apelles et Melanthius dedere. Et 
huius auctoritate effectum est Sicyone primum, deinde et in tota 
Graecia, ut pueri ingenui omnia ante graphicen, hoc est, picturam in 
buxo docerentur recipereturque ars ea in primum gradum liberalium. 
Semper quidem honos ei fuit, ut ingenui exercerent, mox ut honesti, 
perpetuo interdicto ne servitia docerentur. Ideo neque in hac, neque 
in toreutice, ullius qui servierit opera celebrantur. Clari etiam CVII 
Olympiade exstitere Echion et Therimachus. Echionis sunt nobiles 
picturae Liber pater, item Tragoedia et Comoedia; Semiramis ex 
ancilla regnum apiscens, anus lampadas praeferens, et nova nupta 
verecundia notabilis. Verum et omnes prius genitos futurosque 
postea superavit Apelles Cous, Olympiade CXII. Pictura plura solus 
propinavit quam ceteri omnes; contulit voluminibus etiam editis, 
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quae doctrinam eam continent. Praecipua eius in arte venustas fuit, 
cum eadem aetate maximi pictores essent, quorum opera cum admira- 
retur, omnibus collaudatis, deesse 1is unam illam suam Venerem 
dicebat, quam Graeci Charita vocant; cetera omnia attigisse; sed 
hoc solo sibi neminem parem. Et aliam gloriam usurpavit, cum 
Protogenis opus immensi laboris ac curae supra modum anxiae mira- 
retur. Dixit enim, omnia 5101 cum illo paria esse, aut illi meliora ; 
sed uno se praestare, quod manum de tabula sciret tollere ; memorabili 
praecepto, nocere saepe nimiam diligentiam. Fuit autem non minoris 
simplicitatis, quam artis. Nam cedebat Melanthio de dispositione, 
Asclepiodoro de mensuris, hoc est, quanto quid a quoque distare 
deberet. Scitum est inter Protogenem et eum quod accidit. Tile 
Rhodi vivebat; quo cum Apelles adnavigasset, avidus cognoscendi 
opera eius, fama tantum sibi cogniti, continuo officinam petiit. Aberat 
ipse, sed tabulam amplae magnitudinis in machina aptatam picturae, 
una custodiebat anus. Haec foris esse Protogenem respondit interro- 
gavitque, a quo quaesitum diceret. Ab hoc, inquit Apelles; arre- 
ptoque penicillo lineam ex colore duxit summae tenuitatis per tabulam. 
Reverso Protogeni, quae gesta erant, anus indicavit. Ferunt 
artificem protinus contemplata subtilitate dixisse Apellem venisse ; 
non cadere in alium tam absolutum opus. Ipsumque alio colore 
tenuiorem lineam in ipsa illa duxisse abeuntemque praecepisse, si 
redisset ille, ostenderet adiiceretque hunc esse quem quaereret; atque 
ita evenit. Revertitur enim Apelles, sed vinci erubescens tertio 
colore lineas secuit, nullum relinquens amplius subtilitati locum. At 
Protogenes victum se confessus in portum devolavit, hospitem 
quaerens. Placuitque sic eam tabulam posteris tradi, omnium quidem, 
sed artificum praecipuo miraculo. Consumtam eam priore incendio 
Caesaris domus in Palatio audio, spectatam olim tanto spatio nihil 
aliud continentem, quam III lineas visum effugientes, inter egregia 
multorum opera inani similem et eo ipso allicientem omnique opere 
nobiliorem. Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua consuetudo, nunquam tam 
occupatam diem agendi, ut non lineam ducendo exerceret artem, quod 
ab eo in proverbium venit. Idem perfecta opera proponebat pergula 
transeuntibus, atque ipse post tabulam latens vitia quae notarentur 
auscultabat, vulgum diligentiorem iudicem quam se praeferens. Fe- 
runtque a sutore reprehensum, quod in crepidis una intus pauciores 
fecisset ansas; eodem postero die superbo emendatione pristinae 
admonitionis cavillante circa crus, indignatum prospexisse, denuntian- 
tem, ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret, quod et ipsum in proverbium 
venit. Fuit enim et comitas illi; propter quod gratior Alexandro 
Magno frequenter in officinam ventitanti, (nam, ut diximus, ab alio 
pingi se vetuerat edicto,) sed in officina imperite multa disserenti 
silentium comiter suadebat, rideri eum dicens a pueris qui colores 
tererent. Tantum erat auctoritati iuris in regem, alioqui iracundum, 
quanquam Alexander honorem οἱ clarissimo perhibuit exemplo. 
Namque cum dilectam sibi ex pallacis suis praecipue, nomine Cam- 
paspen, nudam pingi ob admirationem formae ab Apelle iussisset, 
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eumque dum paret captum amore sensisset, dono dedit, magnus animo, 
maior imperio sui, nec minor hoc facto, quam victoria aliqua. Quippe 
se vicit, nec torum tantum suum, sed etiam affectum donavit artifici, 
ne dilectae quidem respectu motus, ut quae modo regis fuisset, modo 
pictoris esset, Sunt qui Venerem Anadyomenen illo pictam exemplari 
putant. Apelles et in aemulis benignus, Protogeni dignationem 
primus Rhodi constituit. Sordebat ille suis, ut plerumque domestica, 
percontantique quanti liceret opera effecta, parvum nescio quid 
dixerat; at ille quinquagenis talentis poposcit famamque dispersit, se 
emere, ut pro suis venderet. Ea res concitavit Rhodios ad intelli- 
gendum artificem; nec nisi augentibus pretium cessit. Imagines 
adeo similitudinis indiscretae pinxit, ut (incredibile dictu) Apion 
Grammaticus scriptum reliquerit, quendam ex facie hominem addivi- 
nantem (quos metoposcopos vocant) ex iis dixisse aut futurae mortis 
annos aut praeteritae. Non fuerat ei gratia in comitatu Alexandri 
cum Ptolemaeo, quo regnante, Alexandriam vi tempestatis expulsus, 
subornato fraude aemulorum plano regio invitatus, ad Regis coenam 
venit, indignantique Ptolemaeo et vocatores suos ostendenti, ut diceret 
a quo eorum invitatus esset, arrepto carbone exstincto e foculo, ima- 
ginem in pariete delineavit, agnoscente vultum plani rege, ex inchoato 
protinus. Pinxit et Antigoni regis imaginem altero lumine orbam, 
primus excogitata ratione vitia condendi; obliquam namque fecit, ut 
quod corpori deerat, picturae potius deesse videretur, tantumque eam 
partem e facie ostendit, quam totam poterat ostendere. Sunt inter 
opera eius exspirantium imagines. Quae autem nobilissima sint, non 
est facile dictu. WVenerem exeunteme mari Divus Augustus dicavit 
in delubro patris Caesaris, quae Anadyomene vocatur, versibus 
Graecis tali opere, dum laudatur, victo, sed illustrato ; cuius inferiorem 
partem corruptam qui reficeret, non potuit reperiri. Verum ipsa 
iniuria cessit in gloriam artificis. Consenuit haec tabula carie, 
aliamque pro ea Nero principatu substituit suo, Dorothei manu. 
Apelles inchoaverat et aliam Venerem Cois, superaturus etiam illam 
suam priorem. Invidit mors peracta parte, nec qui succederet operi 
ad praescripta lineamenta inventus est. Pimxit et Alexandrum Ma- 
gnum, fulmen tenentem, in templo Ephesiae Dianae, viginti talentis. 
Digiti eminere videntur et fulmen extra tabulam esse. Sed legentes 
meminerint, omnia ea quatuor coloribus facta. Tabulae pretium 
accepit aureos mensura, non numero. Pinxit et Megabyzi sacerdotis 
Dianae Ephesiae pompam, Clitum equo ad bellum festinantem, gale- 
amque poscenti armigerum porrigentem. Alexandrum et Philippum 
quoties pinxerit, enumerare supervacuum est. Mirantur eius Abronem 
Samii et Menandrum regem Cariae Rhodii; item Ancaeum, Alex- 
andriae Gorgosthenem tragoedum, Romae Castorem et Pollucem cum 
Victoria et Alexandro Magno, item belli imaginem, restrictis ad terga 
manibus, Alexandro in curru triumphante. Quas utrasque tabulas 
Divus Augustus in Fori sui celeberrimis partibus dicaverat simplici- 
tate moderata. Divus Claudius pluris existimavit, utrisque excisa 
Alexandri facie, Divi Augusti imaginem subdere. Eiusdem arbi- 
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trantur manu esse et in Antoniae templo Herculem aversum, ut, quod 
est difficillmum, faciem eius ostendat verius pictura quam promittat. 
Pinxit et heroa nudum, eaque pictura naturam ipsam provocavit. 
Est et equus eius, sive fuit, pictus in certamine, quod iudicium ad 
mutas quadrupedes provocavit ab hominibus. Namque ambitu prae- 
valere aemulos sentiens, singulorum picturas inductis equis ostendit ; 
Apellis tantum equo adhinnivere, idque et postea semper illius 
experimentum artis ostentatur. Fecit et Neoptolemum ex equo 
adversus Persas, Archelaum cum uxore et filia, Antigonum thoraca- 
tum cum equo ineedentem. Peritiores artis praeferunt omnibus eius 
operibus eundem regem sedentem in equo, Dianam sacrificantium 
virginum choro mixtam, quibus vicisse Homeri versus videtur id 
ipsum describentis. Pinxit et quae pingi non possunt, tonitrua, ful- 
getra et fulgura, quae Bronten, Astrapen, Ceraunobolian appellant. 
Inventa eius et ceteris profuere in arte. Unum imitari nemo potuit, 
quod absoluta opera atramento illmebat ita tenui, ut id ipsum, 
repercussu claritates colorum excitaret custediretque a pulvere et 
sordibus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret; sed et cum ratione 
magna, ne colorum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti per 
lapidem specularem intuentibus e longinquo, et eadem res nimis floridis 
eoloribus austeritatem occulte daret. Aequalis eius fuit Aristides 
Thebanus. Is omnium primus animum pinxit et sensus hominis 
expressit, quae vocant Graeci ethe, item perturbationes ; durior paulo 
in coloribus. Huius pictura est, oppido capto ad matris morientis 
e vulnere mammam adrepens infans; intelligiturque sentire mater et 
timere, ne emortuo lacte sanguinem lambat. Quam tabulam Alex- 
ander Magnus transtulerat Pellam in patriam suam. Idem pinxit 
proelium cum Persis, centum homines ea tabula complexus pactusque 
im singulos mnas denas a tyranno Elatensium Mnasone. Pinxit et 
currentes quadrigas et supplicantem paene cum voce, et venatores 
cum captura, et Leontion Epicuri, et Anapauomenen propter fratris 
amorem ; item Liberum patrem et Ariadnen, spectatos Romae in aede 
Cereris, tragoedum et puerum in Apollinis; cuius tabulae gratia 
interiit pietoris inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat M. Junius 
praetor sub die Judorum Apollinarium. Spectata est et m aede Fidei 
in Capitolio imago senis cum lyra puerum docentis. Pinxit et aegrum 
sine fine laudatum. Qua arte tantum valuit, ut Attalus rex unam 
tabulam eius centum talentis emisse tradatur. Simul, ut dictum est, 
et Protogenes floruit. Patria ei Caunus, gentis Rhodiis subiectae. 
Summa eius paupertas initio artisque summa intentio et ideo minor 
fertilitas, Quis eum docuerit, non putant constare. Quidam et naves 
pinxisse usque ad quinquagesimum annum; argumentum esse, quod 
cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minervae delubri propylaeon pingeret, 
abi fecit nobilem Paralum et Hammoniada, quam quidam Nausicaam 
vocant, adiecerit parvulas naves longas in 115, quae pictores parerga 
ppellant; ut appareret a quibus initiis ad arcem ostentationis opera 
ua pervenissent. Palmam habet tabularum eius Jalysus, qui est 
Romae, dicatus in templo Pacis. Cum pingeret eum, traditur madidis 
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lupinis vixisse, quoniam simul et famem sustinerent et sitim, ne sensus 
nimia dulcedine obstrueret. Huic picturae quater colorem induxit, 
contra subsidia iniuriae et vetustatis, ut decedente superiore inferior 
succederet. Est in ea canis mire factus, ut quem pariter casus 
pinxerit, Non iudicabat se in eo exprimere spumam anhelantis, cum 
i reliqua parte omni (quod difficillimum erat) 5101 ipse satisfecisset. 
Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nec minui poterat, et videbatur nimia ac 
longius a veritate discedere, spumaque illa pingi, non ex ore nasci, 
anxio animi cruciatu, cum im pictura verum esse, non verisimile 
vellet; absterserat saepius mutaveratque penicilium, nullo modo sibi 
approbans. Postremo iratus arti, quod intelligitur, spongiam eam 
impegit inviso loco tabulae; ex illa reposuit ablatos colores, qualiter 
cura optaverat, fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam. Hoc exemplo 
eius similis et Nealcem successus in spuma equi, similiter spongia 
impacta, secutus dicitur, cum pingeret poppyzonta retinentem equum. 
Ita Protogenes monstravit et Fortunam. Propter hunc Jalysum, ne 
cremaret tabulam, Demetrius rex, cum ab ea parte sola posset 
Rhodum capere, non incendit, parcentemque picturae fugit occasio 
victoriae. Erat tunc Protogenes in suburbano suo hortulo, hoc est, 
Demetrii castris. Neque interpellatus proeliis inchoata opera inter- 
misit omnino nisi accitus a rege; interrogatusque, qua fiducia extra 
muros ageret, respondit, scire se cum Rhodiis illi bellum esse, non 
cum artibus. Disposuit rex in tutelam eius stationes, gaudens quod 
posset manus servare, quibus iam pepercerat; et ne saepius avocaret, 
ultro ad eum venit hostis, relictisque victoriae suae votis, inter arma 
et murorum ictus spectavit artificem. Sequiturque tabulam eius 
temporis haec fama, quod eam Protogenes sub gladio pinxerit. Sa- 
tyrus hic est, quem Anapauomenon vocant, ne quid desit temporis 
eius securitati, tenentem tibias. Fecit et Cydippen, Tlepolemon, 
Philiscum Tragoediarum scriptorem meditantem, et athletam, et 
Antigonum regem, et matrem Aristotelis Philosophi, qui ei suadebat 
ut Alexandri Magni opera pingeret propter aeternitatem rerum. 
Impetus animi et quaedam artis libido in haec potius eum tulere. 
Novissime pinxit Alexandrum, ac Pana; fecit et signa ex aere, ut 
diximus. Hadem aetate fuit Asclepicdorus, quem in symmetria 
mirabatur Apelles. Huic Mnason tyrannus pro duodecim Diis dedit 
in singulos mnas tricenas, idemque Theomnesto in singulos heroas 
mnas centenas. His annumerari debet Nicomachus, Aristodemi 
filius ac discipulus, Pinxit hic raptum Pruserpinae, quae tabula 
fuit in Capitolio in Minervae delubro super aediculam Iuventatis. 
Et in eodem Capitolio, quam Plancus imperator posuerat, victoria 
quadrigam in sublime rapiens. Ulixi primus addidit pileum. Pinxit 
et Apollinem et Dianam, Detiimque matrem im leone sedentem, item 
nobiles Bacchas arreptantibus Satyris, Scyllamque, quae nunc est 
Romae in templo Pacis. Nec fuit alius in ea arte velocior. Tradunt 
namque conduxisse pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno, 
quod is faciebat Telesti poetae, monumentum, praefinito die, intra 
quem perageretur ; nec multe ante venisse, tyranno in poenam accenso, 
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paucisque diebus absolvisse, celeritate et arte mira. — Discipulos 
habuit Aristidem fratrem et Aristoclem filium et Philoxenum Ere- 
trium cuius tabula nullis postferenda, Cassandro regi picta, continuit 
Alexandri proelium cum Dario. Idem pinxit lasciviam, in qua tres 
Sileni commessantur. Hic celeritatem praeceptoris secutus breviores 
etiamnum quasdam picturae compendiarias invenit. Annumeratur 
his et Nicophanes elegans et concinnus, ita ut venustate ei pauci 
comparentur. Cothurnus ei et gravitas artis. Multum a Zeuxide 
et Apelle abest Apellis discipulus Perseus, ad quem de hac arte 
scripsit. Huius fuerat aetatis Aristides Thebani discipulus. Fuerunt 
et filii, Niceros et Ariston, cuius est Satyrus cum scypho coronatus ; 
discipuli, Antorides et Euphranor, de quo mox dicemus. 

Namque subtexi par est minoris picturae celebres in penicillo, e 
quibus fuit Pyreicus, arte paucis postferendus, proposito nescio an 
destruxerit se, quoniam humilia quidem secutus, humilitatis tamen 
summam adeptus est gloriam. Tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit et 
asellos et obsonia ac similia, ob hoc cognominatus Rhyparographos, 
in 115. consummatae voluptatis. Quippe eae pluris vemiere, quam 
maximae multorum. E diverso Maeniana, inquit Varro, omnia ope- 
riebat Serapionis tabula sub Veteribus. Hic scenas optime pinxit, 
sed hominem pingere non potuit. Contra Dionysius nihil alind, quam 
homines pinxit, ob id Anthropographos cognominatus. Parva et 
Callicles fecit, item Calates comicis tabellis; utraque Antiphilus. 
Namque et Hesionam nobilem pinxit et Alexandrum ac Philippum 
cum Minerva, qui sunt in schola in Octaviae porticibus, et in 
Philippi, Liberum patrem, Alexandrum puerum, Hippolytum tauro 
emisso expavescentem, in Pompeia vero Cadmum et Europen. Idem 
iocoso nomine Gryllum deridiculi habitus pinxit, unde hoc genus 
picturae grylli vocantur. Ipse in Aegypto natus didicit a Ctesidemo. 
Decet non sileri et Ardeatis templi pictorem, praesertim civitate 
donatum ibi et carmine, quod est in ipsa pictura his versibus: 


Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit 

Reginae Junoni’ supremi coniugi’ templum 

Plautiuw’ Marcus Cleoetas Alalia exorindus, 

Quem nunc et post semper ob artem hance Ardea laudat. 


Eaque sunt scripta antiquis literis Latinis; non fraudando et Ludio, 
Divi Augusti aetate, qui primus instituit amoenissimam parietum 
picturam, villas et porticus ac topiaria opera lucos, nemora, colles, 
piscinas, euripos, amnes, litora, qualia quis optaret, varias ibi 
obambulantium species aut navigantium terraque villas adeuntium 
asellis aut vehiculis, Iam piscantes aucupantesque aut venantes aut 
etiam vindemiantes. Sunt in eius exemplaribus nobiles palustri 
accessu villae ac succolatis sponsi in se mulieribus labantes trepidique 
feruntur ; plurimae praeterea tales argutiae facetissimi salis. Idemque 
subdialibus maritimas urbes pingere instituit, blandissimo aspectu 
minimoque impendio. Sed nulla gloria artificum est nisi eorum qui 
tabulas pinxere; eo venerabilior antiquitatis prudentia apparet, 
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Non enim parietes excolebant dominis tantum, nec domos uno in loco 
mansuras, quae ex incendiis rapi non possent. Casula Protogenes 
contentus erat in hortulo suo. Nulla in Apellis tectoriis pictura erat. 
Nondum libebat parietes totos pingere. Omnis eorum ars urbibus 
excubabat, pictorque res communis terrarum erat. Fuit et Arellius 
Romae celeber paulo ante Divum Augustum, nisi flagitio insigni 
corrupisset artem, semper alicuius feminae amore flagrans et ob id 
Deas pingens, sed dilectarum imagine. Itaque in pictura eius scorta 
numerabantur. Fuit et nuper gravis ac severus idemque floridus, 
humilis rei pictor Amulius. Huius erat Minerva, spectantem ad- 
spectans, quacunque aspiceretur. Paucis diei horis pingebat, id 
quoque cum gravitate, quod semper togatus, quanquam in machinis. 
Carcer eius artis domus aurea fuit, et ideo non exstant exempla alia 
magnopere. Post eum fuere in auctoritate Cornelius Pinus et Accius 
Priscus, qui Honoris et Virtutis aedes Imperatori Vespasiano Augusto 
restituenti pinxerunt; sed Priscus antiquis similior. 

Non est omittenda in picturae mentione celebris circa Lepidum 
fabula. Siquidem in triumviratu quodam loco deductus a magi- 
stratibus in nemorosum hospitium minaciter cum iis postero die 
expostulavit, somnum ademtum sibi volucrum concentu. At ill 
draconem in longissima membrana depictum circumdedere loco, eoque 
terrore aves tum siluisse narratur et postea cognitum est ita posse 
compesci. 

Ceris pingere ac picturam inurere quis primus excogitaverit, non 
constat. Quidam Aristidis inventum putant, postea consummatum a 
Praxitele. Sed aliquanto vetustiores encaustae picturae exstitere, 
ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum. Lysippus quoque 
Aeginae picturae suae inscripsit éyéxzey, quod profecto non fecisset, 
nisi encaustica inventa. 

Pamphilus quoque Apellis praeceptor non pinxisse solum encausta, 
sed etiam docuisse traditur Pausian Sicyonium primum in hoc genere 
nobilem. Brietis filius hic fuit eiusdemque primo discipulus, Pinxit 
et ipse penicillo parietes -Thespiis, cum reficerentur quondam a 
Polygnoto picti, multumque comparatione superatus existimabatur, 
quoniam non suo genere certasset. Idem et lacunaria primus pingere 
instituit, nec cameras ante eum taliter adornari mos fuit. Parvas 
pingebat tabellas maximeque pueros. Hoc aemuli interpretabantur 
eum facere, quoniam tarda picturae ratio esset illa, Quamobrem 
daturus celeritatis famam, absolvit uno die tabellam, quae vocata est 
Hemeresios, puero picto. Amavit in iuventa Glyceram municipem 
suam, invertricem coronarum, certandoque imitatione eius, ad nume- 
rosissimam florum varietatem perduxit artem illam. Postremo pinxit 
ipsam sedentem cum corona, quae e nobilissimis eius tabula appellata 
est Stephaneplocos, ab aliis Stephancpolis, quoniam Glycera vendi- 
tando coronas sustentaverat paupertatem. Huius tabulae exemplar, 
quod apographon vocant, L. Lucullus duobus talentis emit Dionysiis 
Athenis. Pausias autem fecit et grandes tabulas, sicut spectatam 
in Pompeii porticibus boum immolationem. Eam picturam primus 
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invenit; postea imitati sunt multi, aequavit nemo. Ante omnia cum 
longitudinem bovis ostendere vellet, adversum eum pinxit, non trans- 
versum, et abunde intelligitur amplitudo. Dein cum omnes, quae 
volunt eminentia videri, candicantia faciant coloremque condant nigro, 
hic totum bovem atri coloris fecit umbraeque corpus ex ipso dedit, 
magna prorsus arte in quo exstantia ostendens et in confracto solida 
omnia. Sicyone et hic vitam egit, diuque fuit illa patria picturae. 
Tabulas inde e publico omnes propter aes alienum civitatis addictas 
Scauri aedilitas Romam transtulit. Post eum eminuit longe ante 
omnes Euphranor Isthmius, Olympiade centesima quarta, idem qui 
inter fictores dictus est a nobis. Fecit et colossos et marmorea ac 
scyphos sculpsit, docilis ac laboriosus ante omnes et in quocunque 
genere excellens ac sibi aequalis. Hic primus videtur expressisse 
dignitates heroum et usurpasse symmetriam. Sed fuit in universitate 
corporum exilior, capitibus articulisque grandior. Volumina quoque 
composuit de symmetria et coloribus. Opera eius sunt equestre 
proelium, duodecim Dii, Theseus, in quo dixit, eundem apud Par- 
rhasium rosa pastum esse, suum vero carne. Nobiles eius tabulae 
Ephesi, Ulixes simulata vesania bovem cum equo iungens, et palliati 
cogitantes, dux gladium condens. Eodem tempore fuit et Cydias, 
cuius tabulam Argonautas H-S. CXLIV mill. Hortensius Orator 
mercatus est eique aedem fecit in Tusculano suo. Euphranonis autem 
discipulus fuit Antidotus. Huius est clypeo dimicans Athenis, et 
luctator, tibicenque inter pauca laudatus. Ipse diligentior quam 
numerosior et in coloribus severior maxime inclaruit discipulo Nicia 
Atheniensi, qui diligentissime mulieres pinxit. Lumen et umbras 
custodivit atque ut eminerent e tabulis picturae, maxime curavit. 
Opera eius, Nemea advecta ex Asia Romam a Silano, quam in Curia 
diximus positam, item Liber pater in aede Concordiae, Hyacinthus, 
quem Caesar Augustus delectatus eo secum deportavit Alexandria 
capta; et ob id Tiberius Caesar in templo eius dicavit hanc tabulam; 
et Danae. Ephesi vero est Megabyzi sacerdotis Ephesiae Dianae 
sepulcrum, Athenis Necromantia Homeri. Hance vendere noluit 
Attalo regi talentis sexaginta potiusque patriae suae donavit, abundans 
opibus. Fecit et grandes picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso, et Io, 
et Andromeda, Alexander quoque in Pompeii porticibus praecellens, 
et Calypso sedens. Huic quidem adscribuntur quadrupedes. Pro- 
Sperrime canes expressit. Hic est Nicias, de quo dicebat Praxiteles 
interrogatus, quae maxime opera sua probaret in marmoribus : quibus 
Nicias manum admovisset; tantum circumlitioni eius tribuebat. Non 
satis discernitur, alium eodem nomine, an hunc eundem quidam faciant 
Olympiade centesima duodecima. Niciae comparatur et aliquanto 
praefertur Athenion Maronites, Glaucionis Corimthi discipulus, et 
austerior colore et in austeritate iucundior, ut in ipsa pictura eruditio 
eluceat. Pinxit in templo Eleusine Phylarchum, Athenis frequentiam, 
quam vocavere syngenicon; item Achillem virginis habitu occultatum, 
Ulixe deprehendente. Et in una tabula VI signa, quaque maxime 
inclaruit, agasonem cum equo. Quod nisi in iuventa obiisset, nemo 
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ei compararetur. Est nomen et Heraclidi Macedom. Initio naves 
pinxit, captoque rege Perseo Athenas commigravit, ubi eodem tempore 
erat Metrodorus pictor idemque philosophus, magnae in utraque 
scientia auctoritatis. Itaque cum _L.* Paulus devicto Perseo petisset 
ab Atheniensibus, ut sibi quam probatissimum philosophum mitterent 
ad erudiendos liberos, itemque pictorem ad triumphum excolendum, 
Athenienses Metrodorum elegerunt, professi eundem in utroque 
desiderio praestantissimum, quod ita Paulus quoque iudicavit. Timo- 
machus Byzantius Caesaris Dictatoris “aetate Aiacem, et Medeam 
pinxit, ab eo in Veneris Genetricis aede positas, octoginta talentis 
venundatas. Talentum Atticum X V1 mill. taxat M. Varro. Timo- 
machi aeque laudantur Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Lecythion 
agilitatis exercitator, cognatio nobilium, palliati, quos dicturos pinxit, 
alterum stantem, alterum sedentem. Praecipue tamen ars ei favisse 
in Gorgone visa est. Pausiae et filius et discipulus Aristolaus e 
severissimis pictoribus fuit, cuius sunt Epaminondas, Pericles, Medea, 
Virtus, Theseus, imago Atticae plebis, boum immolatio. Sunt quibus 
et Mechopanes eiusdem Pausiae discipulus placeat diligentia, quam 
intelligant soli artifices, alias durus in coloribus et sile multus, Nam 
Socrates iure omnibus placet. Tales sunt eius cum Aesculapio filiae, 
Hygia, Aegle, Panacea, Iaso, et piger, qui appellatur Ocnos, spartum 
torquens, quod asellus arrodit. Hactenus indicatis in genere utroque 
proceribus, non silebuntur et primis proximi: Aristoclides, qui pinxit 
aedem Apollinis Delphis; Antiphilus puero ignem conflante laudatur 
ac pulchra alias domo splendescente ipsiusque pueri ore, item Jani- 
ficio, in quo properant omnium mulierum pensa, Ptolemaeo venante, 
sed nobilissimo Satyro cum pelle pantherina, quem Aposcopeuonta 
appellant. Aristophon Ancaeo vulnerato ab apro, cum socia doloris 
Astypale, numerosaque tabula, in qua sunt Priamus, Helena, Cre- 
dulitas, Ulixes, Deiphobus, Dolus. Androbius pinxit Scyllin ancoras 
praecidentem Persicae classis; Artemon Danaen, mirantibus eam 
praedonibus, reginam Stratonicen, Herculem et Deianiram, nobilissimas 
autem, quae sunt in Octaviae operibus, Herculem ab Oeta monte 
Doridos exuta mortalitate consensu Deorum in coelum euntem, Lao- 
medontis circa Herculem et Neptunum historiam; Alcimachus Diox- 
ippum, qui pancratio Olympia citra pulveris tactum (quod vocant 
aconiti) vicit; Coenus stemmata. Ctesilochus Apellis discipulus 
petulanti pictura innotuit, Iove Liberum parturiente depicto mitrato 
et muliebriter ingemiscente inter obstetricia Dearum; Cleon Cadmo, 
Ctesidemus Oechaliae expugnatione et Laodamia, Clesides reginae 
Stratonices iniuria. Nullo enim honore exceptus ab ea, pinxit vo- 
lutantem cum piscatore, quem reginam amare sermo erat, eamque 
tabulam in portu Ephesi proposuit; ipse velis raptus est. Regina 
tolli vetuit, utriusque similitudine mire expressa. Cratinus comoedus 
Athenis in Pompeo pinxit. Eutychidis bigam regit Victoria. Eudorus 
Scena spectatur ; idem et ex aere signa fecit ; Hippias Neptuno et Vic- 
toria. Habron Amicitiam et Concordiam pinxit, et Deorum simulacra, 


Leontiscus Aratum victorem cum tropaeo; psaltriam; Leon Sappho; 
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Nicarchus Venerem inter Gratias et Cupidines; Herculem tristem 
insaniae poenitentia. Nealces Venerem, ingeniosus et solers in arte. 
Siquidem cum proelium navale Aegyptiorum et Persarum pinxisset, 
quod in Nilo, cuius aqua est mari similis, factum volebat intelligi, 
argumento declaravit, quod arte non poterat. Asellum enim in litore 
bibentem pinxit et crocodilum insidiantem ei. Ocnias Syngenicon. 
Philiscus officinam pictoris, ignem conflante puero; Phalerion Scyllam. 
Simonides Agatharchum, et Mnemosynen; Simus iuvenem requie- 
scentem in officina fullonis, Quinquatrus celebrantem ; idemque Nemesin 
egregiam. Theodorus se inungentem, idem ab Oreste matrem et Ae- 
gisthum interfici, bellumque Iliacum pluribus tabulis, quod est Romae 
in Philippi porticibus, et Cassandram, quae est in Concordiae delubro ; 
Leontium Epicuri cogitantem; Demetrium regem. Theon Orestis 
isaniam, Thamyram citharoedum. ‘Tauriscus discobolum, Clytae- 
mnestram, Paniscum, Polynicem regnum repetentem, et Capanea. 
Non omittetur inter hos insigne exemplum. Namque Erigonus tritor 
colorum Nealcae pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem etiam 
discipulum reliquerit Pasiam, fratrem Aeginetae fictoris, Illud vero 
perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam suprema opera artificum 
imperfectasque tabulas, sicut Irin Aristidis, Tyndaridas Nicomachi, 
Medeam Timomachi et quam diximus Venerem Apellis, in maiori 
admiratione esse, quam perfecta. Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua 
ipsaeque cogitationes artificum spectantur, atque in lenocinio com- 
mendationis dolor est; manus, cum id agerent, exstinctae desiderantur, 
Sunt etiam non ignobiles quidem, im transcursu tamen dicendi, 
Aristonides, Anaxander, Aristobulus Syrus, Arcesilas Tisicratis 


filius, Corybas Nicomachi discipulus, Carmanides Euphranoris, 


Dionysiodorus Colophonius, Diogenes qui cum Demetrio rege vixit, 
Euthymedes, Heraclides Macedo, Milon Soleus Pyromachi statuarii 
discipulus, Mnesitheus Sicyonius, Mnasitimus Aristonidae filius et 
discipulus, Nessus Habronis filius, Polemon Alexandrinus, Theodorus 
Samius et Stadieus, Nicosthenis discipuli, Xenon Neoclis discipulus 
Sicyonius. Pinxere et mulieres: Timarete Miconis filia Dianam im 
tabula, quae Ephesi est antiquissimae picturae; Irene Cratini pic- 
toris filia et discipula, puellam quae est Eleusine; Calypso senem 
et praestigiatorem Theodorum; Alcisthene saltatorem; Aristarete 
Nearchi filia et discipula Aesculapium. Lala Cyzicena perpetuo 
virgo, Marci Varronis iuventa, Romae et penicillo pinxit et cestro in 
ebore imagines mulierum maxime et Neapoli anum in grandi tabula ; 
suam quoque imaginem ad speculum, Nec ullius velocior in pictura 
manus fuit, artis vero tantum, ut multum manipretio antecederet 
celeberrimos aetate imagmum pictores, Sopolin et Dionysium, quorum 
tabulae pinacothecas implent. Pinxit et quaedam Olympias, de qua 
hoc solum memoratur, discipulum eius fuisse Autobulum. | 

Encausto pingendi duo fuisse antiquitus genera constat, cera, ct 
in ebore, cestro id est viriculo, donec classes pingi coepere. Hoc 
tertium accessit, resolutis igni ceris penicillo utendi, quae 'pictura 
in navibus nec sole, nec sale ventisque corrumpitur. 
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Pingunt et vestes in Aegypto inter pauca mirabili genere, candida 
vela postquam attrivere illinentes non coloribus, sed colorem sorben- 
tibus medicamentis. Hoc cum fecere, non apparet in velis, sed in 
cortinam pigmenti ferventis mersa post momentum extrahuntur picta. 
Mirumque, cum sit unus in cortina colos, ex illo alius atque alius fit 
in veste accipientis medicamenti qualitate mutatus. Nec postea ablui 
potest ita cortina non dubie confusura colores, si pictos acciperet, 
digerit ex uno pingitque dum coquit. Et adustae vestes firmiores 
fiunt, quam si non urerentur. 

De pictura satis superque; contexuisse his et plasticen conveniat. 
HBiusdem opere terrae fingere ex argilla similitudines Dibutades 
Sicyonius figulus primus invenit Corinthi, filiae opera, quae capta 
amore iuvenis, abeunte illo peregre, umbram ex facie eius ad lucer- 
nam in pariete lineis circumscripsit, quibus pater eius impressa 
argilla typum fecit et cum ceteris fictilibus induratum igni proposuit ; 
eumque servatum in Nymphaeo, donec Corinthum Mummius ever- 
teret, tradunt. Sunt qui in Samo primos ommium plasticen invenisse 
Rhoecum et Theodorum tradant, multo ante Bacchaidas Corintho 
pulsos; Demaratum vero ex eadem urbe profugum, qui in Etruria 
Tarquinium Priscum regem populi Romani genuit, comitatos fictores 
Euchira et Eugrammum; ab us Italiae traditam plasticen. Dibutadis 
inventum est, rubricam addere aut ex rubrica cretam fingere. Pri- 
musque personas tegularum extremis imbricibus imposuit, quae inter 
initia protypa vocavit. Postea idem ectypa fecit. Hine et fastigia 
templorum orta; propter hanc plastae appellati. 

Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium 
expressit ceraque in eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit 
Lysistratus Sicyonius, frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. Hic et 
similitudinem reddere instituit; ante eum quam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere invenit, crevitque 
res in tantum, ut nulla signa statuaeve sine argilla fierent. Quo 
apparet, antiquiorem hanc fuisse scientiam, quam fundendi aeris. 

Plastae laudatissimi fuere Damophilus et Gorgasus, iidemque 
pictores, qui Cereris aedem Romae ad Circum maximum utroque 
genere artis suae excoluerunt, versibus inscriptis Graece, quibus 
significarent, ab dextra opera Damophili esse, ab laeva Gorgasi. 
Ante hance aedem Tuscanica omnia in aedibus fuisse, auctor est 
M.Varro. Ex hac, cum reficeretur, crustas parietum excisas tabulis 
marginatis inclusas esse, item signa ex fastigiis dispersa. Fecit et 
Chalcosthenes cruda opera Athenis, qui locus ab officina eius Cera- 
micos appellatur. M. Varro tradit 5101 cognitum Romae Posim 
nomine, a quo facta poma et uvas, ut non possis aspectu discernere a 
veris. Idem magnificat Arcesilaum, Luci Lucull familiarem, cuius 
proplasmata pluris venire solita artificibus 1psis, quam aliorum opera. 
Ab hoc factum Venerem Genetricem in foro Caesaris, et priusquam 
absolveretur, festinatione dedicandi positam; deinde eidem a Lucullo 
H-S. LX mill. signum Felicitatis locatum, cui mors utriusque inviderit. 
Octavio equiti Romano cratera facere volenti, exemplar e gypso 
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factum talento, Laudat et Pasitelem, qui plasticen matrem caelaturae 
et statuariae scalpturaeque esse dixit, et cum esset in omnibus his 
summus, nihil unquam fecit, antequam finxit. Praeterea elaboratam 
hance artem Italiae et maxime Etruriae, Turianumque a Fregellis 
accitum, cui locaret Tarquinius Priscus effigiem Iovis in Capitolio 
dicandam. Fictilem eum fuisse et ideo mimiari solitum; fictiles m 
fastigio templi eius quadrigas, de quibus saepe diximus. Ab hoc 
eodem factum Herculem, qui hodieque materiae nomen in Urbe retinet. 
Hae enim tum effigies Detim erant laudatissimae. Nec poenitet nos 


illorum, qui tales Deos coluere. Aurum enim et argentum ne Dus 


quidem conficiebant. 

Durant etiam nunc plerisque in locis talia simulacra. Fastigia 
quidem templorum etiam in Urbe crebra et municipiis, mira caelatura 
et arte aevique firmitate sanctiora auro, certe innocentiora. In sacris 
quidem etiam inter has opes hedie non murrbinis crystallinisve, sed 
fictilibus prolibatur simpuviis, inenarrabili terrae benignitate, si quis 
singula aestimet; etiam ut omittantur in frugum, vini, pomorum, 
herbarum, fruticum, medicamentorum, metallorum generibus beneficia 
elus, quae adhuc diximus; vel assiduitate satiant figlinarum opera, 
imbricibus, doliis ad vina excogitatis, ad aquas tubulis, ad balineas 
mammatis, ad tecta coctilibus laterculis frontatisque, ob quae Numa 
rex septimum collegium figulorum instituit. Quin et defunctos sese 
multi fictilibus soliis condi maluere, sicut M. Varro, Pythagorico 
modo, in myrti et oleae atque populi nigrae foliis. Maior quoque 
pars hominum terrenis utitur vasis. Samia etiamnum in esculentis 
laudantur. Retinet hanc nobilitatem et Arretium in Italia, et cali- 
cum tantum, Surrentum, Asta, Pollentia, in Hispania Saguntum, 
in Asia Pergamum. Habent et Tralles opera sua, Mutina in Italia, 
quoniam et sic gentes nobilitantur. Haec quoque per maria terrasque 
ultro citroque portantur, insignibus rotae officmis. Erythris in 
templo hodieque ostenduntur amphorae duae propter tenuitatem con- 
secratae, discipuli magistrique certamine, uter tenuiorem humum 
duceret. Cois laus maxima, Adrianis firmitas, nonnullis circa hoc 
Severitatis queque exemplis. Q. Coponium invenimus ambitus 
damnatum, quia vini amphoram dedisset dono ei, cuius suffragii latio 
erat. Atque ut luxu quoque aliqua contingat auctoritas figlinis, 
tripatinum, inquit Fenestella, appellabatur summa coenarum lautitia. 
Una erat muraenarum, altera luporum, tertia myxonis piscis, incli- 
natis iam scilicet moribus, ut tamen eos praeferre Graeciae etiam 
philosophis possimus, siquidem in Aristotelis heredum auctione LXX 
patinas venisse traditur. Nam nos cum unam Aesopi tragoediarum 
histrionis in natura avium diceremus sestertiis centum stetisse, non 
dubito indignatos legentes. At hercules, Vitellius in principatu suo 
X. H-S. condidit patinam, cui faciendae fornax in campis exaedificata 
erat, quoniam eo pervenit luxuria, ut etiam fictilia pluris constent, 
quam murrhina. Propter hanc Mucianus altero Consulatu suo in 
conquisitione exprobravit patinarum paludes Vitellii memoriae, non 
illa foediore, cuius veneno Asprenati reo Cassius Severus accusator 
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obiiciebat, interisse CX XX convivas. Nobilitantur iis oppida quoque, 
ut Rhegium et Cumae. Samia testa Matris Deum sacerdotes, qui 
Galli vocantur, virilitatem amputare, nec aliter citra perniciem, 
M. Caelio credamus, qui linguam sic amputandam obiecit gravi probro, 
tanquam et ipse iam tunc eidem Vitellio malediceret. Quid non 
excogitavit ars? fractis etiam testis utendo sic, ut firmius durent 
tusis calce addita, quae vocant Signina. Quo genere etiam pavimenta 
excogitavit. 

Verum et ipsius terrae sunt alia commenta. Quis enim satis 
miretur pessimam eius partem ideoque pulverem appellatum in Puteo- 
lanis collibus opponi maris fluctibus, mersumque protinus fieri lapidem 
unum inexpugnabilem undis et fortiorem quotidie, utique si Cumano 
misceatur caemento? Eadem est terrae natura et in Cyzicena regione ; 
sed ibi non pulvis, verum ipsa terra qualibet magnitudine excisa et 
demersa in mare, lapidea extrahitur. Hoc idem circa Cassandriam 
produnt fieri, et in fonte Gnidio dulci intra octo menses terram lapi- 
descere. Ab Oropo quidem Aulida usque quidquid terrae attingitur 
mari, mutatur in saxa. Non multum a pulvere Puteolano distat e 
Nilo arena tenuissima sui parte, non ad sustinenda maria fluctusque 
frangendos, sed ad debellanda corpora palaestrae studiis. Inde certe 
Patrobio, Neronis principis liberto, advehebatur. Quin et Leonnato 
et Cratero ac Meleagro Alexandri Magni ducibus sabulum hoc portari 
cum reliquis militaribus commerciis reperio, plura de hac parte non 
dicturus, non hercules magis, quam de terrae usu in ceromatis, quibus 
exercendo iuventus nostra corpora, vires animorum perdidit. 

Quid ? non in Africa Hispaniaque ex terra parietes, quos appellant 
formaceos, quoniam in forma circumdatis utrinque duabus tabulis 
inferciuntur verius quam instruuntur, aevis durant, incorrupti imbribus, 
ventis, ignibus, omnique caemento firmiores? Spectat etiam nunc 
speculas Hannibalis Hispania terrenasque turres iugis montium impo- 
sitas. Hinc et cespitum natura, castrorum vallis accommodata, contra 
fluminum impetus aggeribus. [lini quidem crates parietum luto et 
lateribus crudis exstrui, quis ignorat? 

Lateres non sunt e sabuloso neque arenoso multoque minus calcu- 
loso ducendi solo, sed e cretoso et albicante aut ex rubrica, vel si iam 
ex sabuloso, e masculo certe. Finguntur optime vere; nam solstitio 
rimosi filunt. Aedificiis non nisi bimos probant. Quin et intritam 
ipsam eorum, prius quam fingantur, macerari oportet. Genera eorum 
tria: Lydion, quo utimur, longum sesquipede, latum pede; alterum 
tetradoron; tertium pentadoron. Graeci enim antiqui doron palmum 
vocabant et ideo dora munera, quia manu darentur. Ergo a quatuor 
et quinque palmis, prout sunt, nominantur. Eadem est latitudo. 
Minore in privatis operibus, maiore in publicis utuntur in Graecia. 
Pitanae in Asia et in ulterioris Hispaniae civitatibus, Maxilua et 
Calento, fiunt lateres, qui siccati non merguntur in aqua. Sunt enim 
e terra pumicosa, cum subigi potest, utilissima. Graeci, praeterquam 
ἘΠῚ e silice fieri poterat structura, parietes lateritios praetulere. Sunt 
enim aeterni, si ad perpendiculum fant. De eo et publica opera et 
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regias domos struxere, murum Athenis, qui ad montem Hymettum 
spectat; Patris aedes Iovis et Herculis, quamvis lapideas colummas 
et epistylia cireumdarent; domum Trallibus regiam Attali; item 
Sardibus Croesi, quam gerusian fecere ; Halicarnassi Mausoli; quae 
etiam nunc durant. Lacedaemone quidem excisum lateritiis parietibus 
opus tectorium, propter excellentiam picturae ligneis formis mclusum, 
Romam deportavere in aedilitate, ad Comitium exornandum, Muraena 
et Varro. Cum opus per se mirum esset, translatum tamen magis 
mirabantur. In Italia quoque lateritius murus Arretii et Mevaniae 
est. Romae non fiunt talia aedificia, quia sesquipedalis paries non 
plus quam unam contignationem tolerat. Cautumque est, ne com- 
munis crassior fiat; nec intergerivorum ratio patitur. 

Haec sint dicta de lateribus. In terrae autem reliquis generibus 
vel maxime mira natura est sulphuris, quo plurima domantur. 
Nascitar in msulis Aeoliis inter Siciliam et Italiam, quas ardere 
diximus; sed nobilissimum in Melo insula. In Italia quoque in- 
venitur, in Neapolitano Campanoque agro, collibus qui vocantur 
Leucogaei. Ibi e cuniculis effossum perficitur igni. Genera qua- 
tuor: vivum, quod Graeci apyron vocant, nascitur solidum, hoc est, 
gleba, quo solum ex omnibus generibus medici utuntur. Solum 
(cetera enim liquore constant et conficiuntur oleo incocta,) vivum 
effoditur translucetque et viret. Alterum genus appellant glebam, 
fullonum tantum officinis familiare. Tertio quoque generi unus 
tantum est usus ad suffiendas lanas, quoniam candorem tantum molli- 
tiemque confert. Egula vocatur hoc genus. Quarto autem ad 
ellychnia maxime conficienda. Cetero tanta vis est, ut morbos 
comitiales deprehendat nidore, impositum igni. Lusit et Anaxilaus 
eo, candens in calice novo prunaque subdita circumferens, exar- 
descentis repercussu pallorem dirum velut defunctorum offundente 
conviviis. Natura eius calfacit, concoquit ; sed et discutit collectiones 
corporum; ob hoc talibus emplastris malagmatisque miscetur. 
Renibus quoque et lumbis in dolore cum adipe mire prodest impo- 
situm. Aufert et lichenas a facie cum terebinthi resina et lepras. 
Harpacticon vocatur a celeritate avellendi; avelli enim subinde debet. 
Prodest et suspiriosis linctum, purulenta quoque extussientibus, et 
contra scorpionum ictus. Vitiligines vivum nitro mixtum atque ex 
aceto tritum et illitum tollit; item lendes in palpebris, aceto sanda- 
rachato admixto. Habet et in religionibus locum ad expiandas suffitu 
domos. Sentitur vis eius et in aquis ferventibus. Neque alia res 
facilius accenditur, quo apparet ignium vim magnam etiam ei imesse. 
Fulmina et fulgura quoque sulphuris odorem habent, ac lux ipsa 
eorum Sulphurea est. 

Et bituminis vicina est natura, alibi limus, alibi terra, limus 6 
Iudaeae lacu, ut diximus, emergens; terra in Syria circa Sidonem 
oppidum maritimum. Spissantur haec utraque et in densitatem 
coeunt. Est vero liquidum bitumen, sicut Zacynthium et quod a 
Babylone invehitur. Ibi quidem et candidum gignitur. Liquidum 
est et Apolloniaticum, quae omnia Graeci pissasphalton appellant, ex 
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areumento picis et bituminis. Gignitur etiam pingue liquorisque 
oleacei in Sicilia Acragantino fonte inficiens rivum. Incolae id 
arundinum paniculis colligunt, citissime sic adhaerescens. Utuntur 
eo ad lucernarum lumina olei vice, item ad scabiem iumentorum. 
Sunt qui et naphtham, de qua in secundo diximus volumine, bituminis 
generi adscribant. Verum ardens eius vis ignium naturae cognata 
procul ab omni usu abest. Bituminis probatio, ut quam maxime 
splendeat sitque ponderosum ac grave, laeve autem modice, quoniam 
adulteratur pice. Vis, quae sulphuris; sistit, discutit, contrahit, 
glutinat. Serpentes nidore fugat accensum., Ad suffusiones oculo- 
rum et albugines Babylonium efficax traditur, item ad lepras, lichenas 
pruritusque corporum. TIllinitur et podagris. Omnia autem eius 
genera incommodos oculorum pilos replicant. Dentium doloribus 
medentur simul cum nitro illita. Tussim veterem et anhelitus cum 
vino potum emendat. Dysentericis etiam datur eodem modo sistitque 
alvum. Cum aceto vero potum discutit concretum sanguinem et 
detrahit. Mitigat lumborum dolores, item articulorum. Cum farina 
hordeacea impositum emplastrum peculiare facit sui nominis, San- 
guinem sistit, vulnera colligat, glutinat nervos. Utuntur etiam ad 
quartanas bituminis drachma et hedyosmi pari pondere cum myrrhae 
obolo subacti. Comitiales morbos ustum deprehendit, vulvarum 
strangulationes olfactum discutit cum vino et castoreo, procidentes 
suffitu reprimit, purgationes feminarum in vino potum elicit. In 
reliquo usu aeramentis illinitur firmatque ea contra ignes. Diximus 
et tingi solitas ex eo statuas et illini. Calcis quoque usum praebuit, 
ita ferruminatis Babylonis muris. Placet et ferrariis fabrorum offi- 
cinis tingendo ferro clavorumque capitibus et multis aliis usibus. 

Nec minor aut ab eo dissimilis est aluminis opera, quod intelligitur 
salsugo terrae. Plura et eius genera. In Cypro candidum et nigrum, 
exigua coloris differentia, cum sit usus magna, quoniam inficiendis 
claro colore lanis candidum liquidumque utilissimum est, contraque 
fuscis aut obscuris nigrum. Et aurum nigro purgatur. Fit autem 
omne ex aqua limoque, hoc est, terrae exsudantis natura. Corrivatum 
hieme aestivis solibus maturatur. Quod fuerit ex eo praecox, candi- 
dius fit. Gignitur autem in Hispania, Aegypto, Armenia, Macedonia, 
Ponto, Africa, imsulis Sardinia, Melo, Lipara, Strongyle. Lauda- 
tissimum in Aegypto, proximum in Melo. MHuius quoque duae 
species, liquidum spissumque. Liquidi probatio, ut sit limpidum 
lacteumque, sine offensis fricantium, cum quodam igniculo caloris. 
Hoc phorimon vocant. An sit adulteratum, deprehenditur succo 
punici mali. Sincerum enim mixtura ea nigrescit. Alterum genus 
est pallidi et scabri et quod inficiatur galla. Ideoque hoc vocant 
paraphoron. Vis liquidi aiuminis adstringere, indurare, rodere. Melle 
admixto sanat oris hulcera, papulas pruritusque. Haec curatio fit in 
balineis duabus mellis partibus, tertia aluminis. Virus alarum sudo- 
resque sedat. Sumitur pilulis contra lienis vitia pellendumque per 
urinam sanguinem. Emendat et scabiem nitro ac melanthio admixtis. 
Concreti aluminis unum genus schiston appellant Graeci, in capilla- 
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menta quaedam canescentia dehiscens, unde quidam trichitin potius 
appellavere. Hoc fit ὁ lapide, ex quo et chalcitin vocant, ut sit suder 
quidam eius lapidis in spumam coagulatus. Hoc genus aluminis 
minus siccat minusque sistit humorem inutilem corporibus ; sed auribus 
magnopere prodest infusum vel illitum, vel oris hulceribus dentibusque, 
si saliva cum eo contineatur. Et oculorum medicamentis inseritur 
apte verendisque utriusque sexus. Coquitur in patinis, donec liquari 
desinat. Interioris est alterum generis, quod strongylen vocant. 187 
Duae eius species, fungosum atque omni humore dilui facile, quod in 
totum damnatur. Melius pumicosum et foraminum fistulis spongiae 
simile rotundumque natura, candido propius, cum quadam pinguitu- 
dine, sine arenis, friabile, nec inficiens nigritia. Hoc coquitur per 
se carbonibus puris, donec cinis fiat. Optimum ex omnibus quod 188 
Melinum vocant ab insula Melo, ut diximus. Nulli vis maior neque 
adstringendi, neque denigrandi, neque indurandi. Nullum spissius. 
Oculorum scabritias extenuat, combustum utilius epiphoris mbibendis ; 
sic et ad pruritus corporis, Sanguinem quoque sistit in totum, foris 
illitum. Vulsis pilis ex aceto illitum renascentem mollit lanuginem 
summam. Omnium generum vis in adstringendo, unde nomen Graecis. 189 
Ob id oculorum vitiis aptissima sunt. Sanguinis fluxiones inhibet 
cum adipe, sic et infantium hulcera. Putrescentia hulcerum compescit 
cum adipe et hydropicorum eruptiones siccat, et aurium vitia cum 
succo punici mali, et unguium scabritias cicatricumque duritias et 
pterygia ac perniones; phagedaenas hulcerum ex aceto aut cum galla 
pari pondere cremata; lepras cum succo olerum; cum salis vero 
duabus partibus vitia quae serpunt; lendes et alia capillorum animalia 
permixtum aquae. Sic et ambustis prodest et furfuribus corporum 190 
cum sero picis. Infunditur et dysentericis. Uvam quoque in ore 
comprimit ac tonsillas. Ad omnia, quae in ceteris generibus diximus, 
efficacius intelligitur ex Melo advectum. Nam ad reliquos usus vitae 
in coriis lanisque perficiendis, quanti sit momenti, significatum est. 

xvi ΑΡ [5 per se omnia ad medicinas pertinentia terrae genera 191 

53 tractabimus. Samiae duae sunt, quae collyrion, et quae aster q 

appellantur. Prioris laus, ut recens sit et levis linguaeque glutinosa. 
Altera glebosior, candida. Utraque uritur ac lavatur. Sunt qui 
praeferant priorem. Prosunt sanguinem exspuentibus ; emplastrisque 
quae siccandi causa componuntur, oculorum quoque medicamentis 
miscentur. 

54 Eretria totidem differentias habet. Namque et alba est, et cinerea, 192 
quae praefertur in medicina. Probatur mollitie et quod, si aere 
perducatur, violaceum reddit colorem. Vis et ratio eius in medendo 
dicta est inter pigmenta. 

Lavatur omnis terra (in hoc enim loco dicemus) perfusa aqua 193 
siccataque solibus; iterum ex aqua trita ac reposita, donec considat 
et digeri possit in pastillos, Coquitur in calicibus crebro concussu. 
56 Est in medicaminibus et Chia terra candicans, effectus erusdem, 194 
qui Samiae. Usus ad mulierum maxime cutem; idem et Selinusiae. 
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Lactei coloris est haec aqua dilui celerrima; eademque lacte diluta et 
tectoriorum albaria interpolantur. Pnigitis Lyetriae simillima est, 
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grandioribus tantum glebis ct glutinosa, cui effectus idem qui Cimoliae, 
infirmior tamen. Bitumini simillima est ampelitis, Experimentum 
eius, si cerae modo accepto oleo liquescat et si nigricans colos maneat 
tostae. Usus ad molliendum discutiendumque. Ad haec medicamentis 
additur, praecipueque in calliblepharis et inficiendis capillis. 


XVII Cretae plura genera. Ex iis Cimoliae duo ad medicos pertinentia, 
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candidum et ad purpurissum inclinans. Vis utrique ad discutiendos 
tumores et sistendas fluxiones aceto assumto. Panos quoque et paro- 
tidas cohibet, et lichenas illita pusulasque; si vero aphronitrum et 
nitrum adiiciatur et acetum, et pedum tumores, ita ut in sole curatio 
haec fiat et post sex horas aqua salsa abluatur. Testium tumoribus 
cypro et cera addita prodest. Et refrigerandi quoque natura cretae 
est, sudoresque immodicos sistit illita. Atque ita papuias cohibet ex 
vino assumta in balineis. Laudatur maxime Thessalica. Nascitur 
et in Lycia circa Bubonem. Est et alius Cimoliae usus in vestibus. 
Nam Sarda, quae affertur e Sardinia, candidis tantum assumitur, 
inutilis versicoloribus, et est vilissima omnium Cimoliae generum; 
pretiosior Umbrica et quam yocant saxum. Proprietas saxi, quod 
crescit in macerando atque pondere emitur, illa mensura. Umbrica 
non nisi poliendis vestibus assumitur. Neque enim pigebit hanc 
quoque partem attingere, cum lex Metilia exstet fullonibus dicta, 
quam C. Flaminius, L. Aemilius Censores dedere ad populum feren- 
dam. Adeo omnia maioribus curae fuere. Ergo ordo hic est: primum 
abluitur vestis Sarda, dein sulphere suffitur, mox desquamatur Cimolia, 
quae est coloris veri. Fucatus enim deprehenditur nigrescitque et 
funditur sulphure. Veros autem et pretiosos colores emollit Cimolia 
et quodam nitore exhilarat contristatos sulphure. Candidis vestibus 
saxum utilius a sulphure, inimicum coloribus. Graecia pro Cimolia 
Tymphaico utitur gypso. 

Alia creta argentaria appellatur, nitorem argento reddens. Est 
et vilissima, qua Circum praeducere ad victoriae notam pedesque 
venalium trans mare advectorum denotare instituerunt maiores. Ta- 
lemque Publium mimicae scenae conditorem, et astrologiae consobrinum 


eius Manilium Antiochum, item grammaticae Staberium Erotem, . 


eadem nave advectos videre proavi. Sed quid hos refero aliquo 
literarum honore commendatos ? Talem in catasta videre Chrysogonum 
Sullae, Amphionem Q. Catuli, Heronem L. Luculli, Demetrium 
Pompeii, Augenque Demetrii, quanquam et ipsa Pompeii credita est, 
Hipparchum M. Antonii, Menam et Menecratem Sex. Pompeii, 
aliosque deinceps, quos enumerare iam non est, e sanguine Quiritium 
et proscriptionem licentia ditatos. Hoc est insigne venalitis gregibus 
opprobriumque insolentis fortunae, quod et nos adeo potiri rerum 
vidimus, ut praetoria quoque ornamenta decerni a senatu iubente 
Agrippina Claudii Caesaris viderimus libertis, tantumque non cum 
laureatis fascibus remitti illo, unde cretatis pedibus advenissent. 
Praeterea sunt genera terrae proprieiatis suae, de quibus iam 
diximus, sed et hoc loco reddenda natura. Ex Galata insula et circa 
Clupeam Africae scorpiones necat, Balearis et Ebusitana serpentes. 
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lee ey natura restat, hoc est, praecipua morum insania, etiam 

ut gemmae cum succinis atque crystallinis murrhinisque sileantur. 
Omnia namque, quae usque ad hoc volumen tractavimus, hominum 
causa genita videri possunt. Montes natura sibi fecerat ad quasdam 
compages telluris visceribus densandas, simul ad impetus fluminum 
domandos fluctusque frangendos ac minime quietas partes coercendas 
durissima sui materia. Caedimus hos trahimusque nulla alia quam 
deliciarum causa, quos transcendisse quoque mirum fuit. In portento 
prope maiores habuere Alpes ab Hanmbale exsuperatas et postea a 
Cimbris, nunc ipsae caeduntur in mille genera marmorum, promon- 
toria aperiuntur mari, et rerum natura agitur in planum. Evehimus 
ea, quae separandis gentibus pro terminis constituta erant, navesque 
marmorum causa fiunt, ac per fluctus, saevissimam rerum naturae 
partem, huc illuc portantur iuga, maiore etiamnum venia, quam cum 
ad frigidos potus vas petitur in nubila caeloque proximae rupes 


cavantur, ut bibatur glacie. Secum quisque cogitet, cum pretia: 


horum audiat, cum vehi trahique moles videat, quam sine his multo- 


I 


bo 


rum sit beatior vita; ista facere, verius pati mortales, quos ob usus 


quasve ad voluptates alias, nisi ut inter maculas lapidum iaceant, ceu 
vero non tenebris noctium dimidiae parti vitae cuiusque gaudia haec 
auferentibus. 

Ingens ista reputantem subit etiam antiquitatis rubor. Exstant 
Censoriae leges, glandia in coenis gliresque et alia dictu minora apponi 


vetantes. Marmora invehi et maria huius rei causa transiri, quae 


vetaret, lex nulla lata est. Dicat fortassis aliquis: non enim mve- 
hebantur. Id quidem falso. Trecentas LX columnas ΜΙ, Scauri 
aedilitate ad scenam theatri temporarii et vix uno mense futuri in usu, 
viderunt portari silentio legum, sed publicis nimirum indulgentes 
voluptatibus. Id ipsum cur? aut qua magis via irrepunt vitia, quam 
publica? Quo enim alio modo in privatos usus illa venere, ebora, 
aurum, gemmae? aut quid omnino diis relinquimus? Verum esto, 
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indulserint publicis voluptatibus; etiamne tacuerunt maximas earum 
atque adeo duodequadragenim pedum Lucullei marmoris in atrio 
Scauri collocari? nec clam illud occulteque factum est. Satisdari 
sibi damni infecti coegit redemtor cloacarum, cum in Palatium extra- 
herentur. Non ergo in tam malo exemplo moribus cavere utilius 
fuerat? Tacuere tantas moles in privatam domum trahi praeter 
fictilia deorum fastigia. | 

Nec potest videri Scaurus rudi et huius mali improvidae civitati 
obrepsisse quodam vitii rudimento. Tam L. Crassum oratorem illum, 
qui primus peregrini marmoris columnas habuit in eodem Palatio, 
Hymettias tamen nec plures sex, aut longiores duodenim pedum, 
M. Brutus in iurgiis ob id Venerem Palatinam appellaverat. 
Nimirum ista omisere moribus victis, frustraque interdicta quae ve- 
tuerant cernentes, nullas' potius quam irritas esse leges maluerunt. 
Sed et qui sequentur, meliores esse nos probabunt. Quis enim 
tantarum hodie columnarum atrium habet? Sed prius, quam de 
marmoribus dicamus, hominum in 115 proferenda iudicemus pretia. 
Ante igitur artifices percensebimus. 

Marmore scalpendo primi omnium inclaruerunt Dipoenus et 
Scyllis, geniti in Creta insula, etiamnum Medis imperantibus, prius- 
que quam Cyrus in Persis regnare inciperet, hoc est, Olympiade 
circiter L. li Sicyonem se contulere, quae diu fut officinarum 
omnium metallorum patria. Deorum simulacra publice locaverant 
Sicyonii, quae prius quam absolverentur, artifices iniuriam questi 
abiere in Aetolos. Protynus Sicyonem fames invasit ac sterilitas 
moerorgue dirus. Remedium petentibus Apollo Pythius affutarum 
respondit, si Dipoenus et Scylhs deorum simulacra_perfecissent. 
Quod magnis mercedibus obsequiisque impetratum est. Fuere autem 
simulacra ea Apollinis, Dianae, Herculis, Minervae, quod e caclo 
postea tactum est. 

Cum ii essent, iam fuerant in Chio insula Malas sculptor, dein 
filius eius Micciades, ac deinde nepos Archennus Chius, cuius filii 
Bupalus et Athenis clarissimi in ea scientia fuere, Hipponactis poetae 
aetate, quem certum est LX Olympiade fuisse. Quod si quis horum 
familiam ad proavum usque retro agat, inveniet artis eilus originem 
cum Olympiadum origine coepisse. Hipponacti notabilis foeditas 
vultus erat, quamobrem imaginem eius lascivia iocorum ii proposuere 
ridentium circulis. Quod Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem car- 
minum destrinxit in tantum, ut credatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos 
compulisse, quod falsum est. Complura enim in finitimis insulis 
simulacra postea fecere, sicut in Delo, quibus subiecerunt carmen, 
non vitibus tantum censeri Chion, sed et operibus Archenni filiorum. 
Ostendunt et Lasi Dianam manibus eorum factam. Et in ipsa Chio 
narrata est operis eorum Dianae facies in sublimi posita, cuius vultum 
intrantes tristem, abeuntes hilaratum putant. Romae signa eorum 
sunt in Palatina aede Apollinis in fastigio et omnibus fere quae Divus 
Augustus fecit. Patris quoque eorum et Deli fuere opera et in 
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Lesbo insula. Dipoeni quidem Ambracia, Argos, Cleonae, operibus 
refertae fuere. Omnes autem tantum candido marmore usi sunt 6 
Paro insula, quem lapidem coepere lychniten appellare, quoniam ad 
lucernas im cuniculis caederetur, ut auctor est Varro, multis postea 
candidioribus repertis, nuper etiam in Lunensium lapicidinis. Sed 
in Pariorum mirabile proditur, gleba lapidis unius cuncis dividentium 
soluta, imagmem Sileni exstitisse. Non omittendum, hanc artem 
tanto vetustiorem fuisse, quam picturam aut statuariam, quarum 
utraque cum Phidia coepit LX XXII Olympiade, post annos circiter 
trecentos triginta duos. Et ipsum Phidiam tradunt scalpsisse mar- 
mora, Veneremque eius esse Romae in Octaviae operibus eximiae 
pulchritudinis. Alcamenem Atheniensem (quod certum est) docuit 
in primis nobilem, cuius sunt opera Athenis complura in aedibus 
sacris praeclaraque Venus extra muros, quae appellatur Aphrodite 
ἐν κήποις. Huic summam manum ipse Phidias imposuisse dicitur. 
Fiusdem discipulus fuit Agoracritus Parius, et aetate gratus. Itaque 
e suis operibus pleraque nomini eius donasse fertur. Certavere autem 
inter se ambo discipuli Venere facienda, vicitque Alcamenes non 
opere, sed civitatis suffragiis, contra peregrinum suo faventis. 
Quare Agoracritus ea lege signum suum vendidisse traditur, ne 
Athenis esset, et appellasse Nemesin. Id positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod M. Varro omnibus signis praetulit. Est et im 
Matris Magnae delubro in eadem civitate Agoracriti opus. Phidiam 
clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae lovis Olympn famam 
intelligunt, nemo dubitat; sed ut merito laudari sciant, etiam qui 
opera eius non viderunt, proferemus argumenta parva et ingenil 
tantum. Neque ad hoc lovis Olympn pulchritudine utemur, non 
Minervae Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti 
sex, (ebore haec et auro constat,) sed scuto eius, in quo Amazonum 
proclium caelavit intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava 
parte deorum et gigantum dimicationem, in soleis vero Lapitharum 
et Centaurorum; adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In 
basi autem quod caelatum est, Pandoras genesin appellavit; ibi dil 
sunt XX numero nascentes, Victoria praecipue mirabili. Periti 
mirantur et serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide acream sphingen. Haec 
sunt obiter dicta de artifice nunquam satis laudato, simul ut noscatur 
illam magnificentiam aequalem fuisse et in parvis. Praxitelis aetatem 
inter statuarios diximus, qui marmoris gloria superavit etiam semet. 
Opera eius sunt Athenis in Ceramico, sed ante omnia, et non solum 
Praxitelis verum et in toto orbe terrarum, Venus, quam ut viderent, 
multi navigaverunt Gnidum. Duas fecerat simulque vendebat, alte- 
ram velata specie, quam ob id quidem praetulerunt, quorum conditio 
erat, Coi, cum alteram etiam eodem pretio detulisset, severum id ac 
pudicum arbitrantes; reiectam Gnidii emerunt, immensa differentia 
famae. Voluit etiam postea a Gnidiis mercari rex Nicomedes, totum 
aes civitatis alienum, quod erat ingens, dissoluturum se promittens. 
Omnia perpeti maluere, nec immerito; illo enim signo Praxiteles 
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nobilitavit Gnidum. Aedicula eius tota aperitur, ut conspici possit 
undique effigies Deae, favente ipsa, ut creditur, facto. Nec minor 
ex quacunque parte admiratio est. Ferunt amore captum quendam, 
cum delituisset noctu, simulacro cohaesisse, eiusque cupiditatis esse 
indicem maculam. Sunt in Guido et alia signa marmorea illustrium 
artificum, Liber Pater Bryaxidis, et alter Scopae, et Minerva; nec 
maius aliud Veneris Praxiteliae specimen, quam quod inter haec sola 
memoratur. Eiusdem est et Cupido obiectus a Cicerone Verri, ille 
propter quem Thespiae visebantur, nunc in Octaviae scholis positus. 
Kiusdem et alter nudus in Pario colonia Propontidis, par Veneri 
Gnidiae nobilitate et iniuria. Adamavit enim eum Alchides Rhodius 
atque in eo quoque simile amoris vestigium reliquit. Romae 
Praxitelis opera sunt Flora, Triptolemus, Ceres in hortis Servilu, 
Boni Eventus et Bonae Fortunae simulacra in Capitolio, item et 
Maenades et quas Thyadas vocant et Caryatidas, et Sileni in Pollionis 
Asinii monumentis, et Apollo et Neptunus. Praxitelis filius Cephi- 
sodotus et artis heres fuit. Cuius laudatum est Pergami symplegma, 
signum nobile, digitis corpori verius quam marmori impressis. Romae 
elus opera sunt Latona in Palatii delubro, Venus in Pollionis Asinii 
monumentis et intra Octaviae porticus in Junonis aede Aesculapius ac 
Diana. Scopae laus cum his certat. Is fecit Venerem et Pothon et 
Phaethontem, qui Samothrace sanctissimis cerimoniis coluntur, item 
Apollinem Palatinum, Vestam sedentem laudatam in Servilianis hortis 
duosque lampteras circa eam, quorum pares in Asinii monumentis sunt, 
ubi et Canephoros eiusdem. Sed in maxima dignatione Cn. Domitii 
delubro in Circo Flaminio Neptunus ipse et Thetis atque Achilles, 
Nereides supra delphinos et cete et hippocampos sedentes; item 
Tritones chorusque Phorci et pistrices ac multa alia marina, omnia 
eiusdem manus, praeclarum opus, etiam si totius vitae fuisset. 
Nunc vero praeter supra dicta quaeque nescimus Mars est etiamnum 
sedens colosseus eiusdem in templo Bruti Callaici apud Circum 
eundem. Praeterea Venus in eodem loco nuda Praxiteliam illam 
antecedens et quemcunque alium locum nobilitatura. Romae quidem 
magnitudo operum eam obliterat, ac magni officiorum uegotiorumque 
acervi omnes a contemplatione talium abducunt, quoniam otiosorum 
et in magno loci silentio apta admiratio talis est. Qua de causa 
ignoratur artifex e1us quoque Veneris, quam Vespasianus Imperator 
in operibus Pacis suae dicavit, antiquorum dignam fama. Par 
haesitatio est in templo Apollinis Sosiani, Niobae liberos morientes 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit; item Janus pater in suo templo dicatus 
ab Augusto, ex Aegypto advectus, utrius manus sit, iam quidem et 
auro occultatus, Similiter in Curia Octaviae quaeritur de Cupidine 
fulmen tenente. Id demum affirmatur, Alcibiadem esse principem 
forma in ea aetate. Multa m eadem schola sine auctoribus placent: 
Satyri quatuor, ex quibus unus Liberum patrem palla velatum Veneris 
praefert, alter Liberam similiter, tertius ploratum infantis cohibet, 
quartus cratere alterius sitim sedat, duaeque Aurae velificantes sua 
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veste. Nec minor quaestio est in Septis, Olympum et Pana, 
Chironemque cum Achille qui fecerint, praesertim cum capitali satis- 
datione fama iudicet dignos. Scopas habuit aemulos eadem aetate 
Bryaxin et Timotheum et Leocharem, de quibus simul dicendum est, 
quoniam pariter caelavere Mausoleum. Sepulcrum hoc est ab uxore 
Artemisia factum Mausolo Cariae regulo, qui obiit Olympiadis 
centesimae sextae anno secundo. Opus id ut esset inter septem 
miracula, ii maxime artifices fecere. Patet ab austro et septemtrione 
sexagenos ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus, toto circuitu pedes qua- 
dringentos undecim; attollitur in altitudinem viginti quinque cubitis ; 
cingitur columnis triginta sex. Pteron vocavere. Ab oriente 
caelavit Scopas, a septemtrione Bryaxis, a meridie Timotheus, ab 
occasu Leochares, priusque quam peragerent, regina obiit. Non 
tamen recesserunt, nisi absoluto iam, id gloriae ipsorum artisque 
mouumentum iudicantes ; hodieque certant manus. Accessit et quintus 
artifex. Namque supra pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequavit, 
viginti quatuor gradibus in metae eacumen se contrahens. In summo 
est quadriga marmorea, quam fecit Pythis. Haec adiecta centum 
quadraginta pedum altitudine totum opus includit. Timothei manu 
Diana Romae est in Palatio, Apollinis delubro, cui signo caput 
reposuit Aulanius Evander. In magna admiratione est et Hercules 
Menestrati, et Hecate Ephesi in templo Dianae post eadem, in cuius 
contemplatione admonent aeditui parcere oculis, tanta marmoris ra- 
diatio est. Non postferuntur et Charites in propylaeo Atheniensium, 
quas Socrates fecit, alius ille quam pictor, idem ut aliqui putant. 
Nam Myronis illus, qui in aere laudatur, anus ebria est Smyrnae 
in primis inclyta. Pollio Asinius, ut fuit acris vehementiae, sic 
quoque spectari monumenta sua voluit. In iis sunt Centauri Nymphas 
gerentes Arcesilae, Thespiades Cleomenis, Oceanus et Iupiter Entochi, 
Appiades Stephani, Hermerotes Taurisci, non caelatoris illius, sed 
Tralliani; Tupiter hospitalis Pamphili Praxitelis discipuli, Zethus et 
Amphion ac Dirce et taurus vinculumque ex eodem lapide, Rhodo 
advecta opera Apollonii et Taurisci. Parentum 11 certamen de se 
fecere, Menecratem videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemidorum. 
Eodem loco Liber pater Eutychidis laudatur. Ad Octaviae vero 
porticum Apollo Philisci Rhodii in delubro suo; item Latona et 
Diana, et Musae novem, et alter Apollo nudus. Eum, qui citharam 
in eodem templo tenet, Timarchides fecit; intra Octaviae vero por- 
ticus, in aede Iunonis, ipsam deam Dionysius, et Polycles aliam, 
Venerem eodem loco Philiscus, cetera signa Pasitiles. Timarchidis 
filii Iovem, qui est in proxima aede, fecerunt; Pana et Olympum 
luctantes, eodem loco Heliodorus, quod est alterum in terris symplegma 
nobile; Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus. 
Ex honore apparet in magna auctoritate habitum Lysiae opus, quod 
in Palatio super arcum Divus Augustus honori Octavii patris sui 
dicavit, in aedicula columnis adornata. Id est quadriga currusque et 
Apollo ac Diana ex uno lapide. In hortis Servilianis reperio laudatos 
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Calamidis Apollinem illius caelatoris, Dercylidis pyctas, Amphistrati 
Callisthenem historiarum scriptorem. Nec multo plurium fama est, 
quorundam claritati in operibus eximiis obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat gloriam, nec plures pariter nuncupari 
possunt, sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi Imperatoris domo, opus 
omnibus et picturae et statuariae artis praeponendum, Ex uno lapide 
eum et liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus de consilii sententia fe- 
cere summi artifices Agesander et Polydorus et Athenodorus Rhodii. 
Similiter Palatinas domos Caesarum replevere probatissimis signis 
Craterus cum Pythodoro, Polydectes cum Hermolao, Pythodorus 
alius cum Artemone, et singularis Aphrodosius Trallianus. Agrippae 
Pantheum decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis, et Caryatides in columnis 
templi eius probantur inter pauca operum, sicut in fastigio posita 
signa, sed propter altitudinem loci minus celebrata. Inhonorus est 
nec in templo ullo Hercules, ad quem Poeni omnibus annis humana 
sacrificaverunt victima, humi stans, ante aditum porticus Ad 
Nationes. Sitae fuere et Thespiades ad aedem Felicitatis, quarum 
unam adamavit eques Romanus Iunius Pisciculus, ut tradit Varro ; 
admiratur et Pasiteles, qui et quinque volumina scripsit nobilium 
eperum in toto orbe. Natus hic in Graecia Italiae ora et civitate 
Romana donatus cum iis oppidis lovem fecit eboreum in Metelli aede, 
qua Campus petitur. Accidit ei, cum in navalibus, ubi ferae 
Africanae erant, per caveam intuens leonem caelaret, ut ex alia 
cavea panthera erumperet, non levi periculo diligentissimi artificis. 
Fecisse opera complura dicitur; sed quae fecerit, nominatim non 
refertur. Arcesilaum quoque magnificat Varro, cuius se marmoream 
habuisse leaenam aligerosque ludentes cum ea Cupidines, quorum 
alii religatam tenerent, alii e cornu cogerent bibere, alii calcearent 
soccis, omnes ex uno lapide. Idem et a Coponio XIV nationes, 
quae sunt circa Pompeii, factas auctor est. Invenio et Canachum 
laudatum inter statuarios fecisse marmorea. Nec Sauran atque 
Batrachum obliterari convenit, qui fecere templa Octaviae porticibus 
inclusa, natione ipsi Lacones. Quidam et opibus praepotentes fuisse 
eos putant ac sua impensa construxisse, inscriptionem sperantes. 
Qua negata, hoc tamen alio loco et modo usurpasse. Sunt certe 
etiamnum in columnarum spiris insculpta nominum eorum argumento 
lacerta atque rana. In Iovis aede exstitisse picturam cultusque 
reliquos omnes femineis argumentis constat. Etenim facta Iunonis 
aede cum inferrentur signa, permutasse geruli traduntur, et id 
religione custoditum, velut ipsis Diis sedem ita partitis. Ergo et in 
Iunonis aede cultus est, qui Iovis esse debuit. Sunt et in parvis 
marmoreis famam consecuti Myrmecides, cuius quadrigam cum 
agitatore cooperuit alis musca, et Callicrates, cuius formicarum 
pedes atque alia membra pervidere non est. 
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1.—_OF ANCIENT PROPER NAMES, 
2.—OF MODERN PROPER NAMES, 
3.—OF GREEK WORDS, 
4. ΟΕ LATIN WORDS. 


N. B. The names of ancient Artists, which are within brackets, in the first Index, 
are taken from 511,16 5 Appendix; the names of ancient Artists, which occur in the 
Dictionary of SiLuic, are altogether omitted in this Index; the names in Italic characters 
designate partly those whom the ancient Artists represented in painting or statuary, 
οὐδ, GoppEssEs, HrroEs, PHILosopHERS, Ports, &c., and partly those who are 


mentioned in the notices of the different Artists; 


the names in the common characters 


designate ancient AuTuors of every class, together with ancient ScHOLIASTS, CRITICS, 
PuiLoLocists, LEXICOGRAPHERS, GLOSSOGRAPHERS, GRAMMARIANS, etc. 
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Abas Laco, 101. 

Abro Apellis, 20. 

Abro, Lycurgi Atheniensis filius, 41. 
[Abro, 133. ] 

Acamas, Thesei filius, 98. 

Acastus, 77. 

Achilles, 90. 117. 118. 

Achilles Tatius, 135. 

Acro, 89. 

Adamas, Moschionis Sculptoris pater, 78. 
Aigeus, 98. 

Aigisthus, 26. 

igle, 120. 

fflian, H. A., 8. 78. 


Aflian, V. H., 11. 19. 20. 21. 35. 48. 54. 
61.79. 83. 85. 90. 92. 104. 124. 180. 131. 


/#milianus, 109. 

ineas, 90. 

᾿ς GAinetus, 38. 61. 

Aérope, Cephei filia, 87. 
“Eschines, 89. 99. 

Aaschylus, 2. 3. 

flischylus, Asterionis pater, 29. 


fisculapius, 2. 10. 31. 32. 34. 45. 46. 52. 
80. 82. 97. 99. 109. 117. 120. 122. 1926. 


127. 128. 
fisop, 27. 74. 
Africanus, 4. 
[Agamedes, fabulous Architect, 133. | 


Agamemno, 90. 126. 

Agatharchus, 119. 

Agathias, 74, 77. 

Agelas Chius, 126. 

Agesias, Atheniensis archon, 63. 

Agiadas Eleus, 118. 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, 48. 

[Agrolas, fabulous Architect, 133. | 

Ajax Timomachi, 127. 

Alcetus Arcadicus, 44. 

Alchides Rhodius, 109. 

Alcibiades, 2. 3. 8. 28. 82. 104. 106. 113. 117. 

Alcippe Plinit, τὰ Gilaucippe,| 82. 

Alemena, 23. 34. 88. 130. 

[ Alco, fabulous Engraver, 133. | 

Alexander, Auli Secundi et Quinti Scal- 
ptoris pater, 30. 115. 

Alexander, Linacis pater, 68. 

Alexander Magnus, 2. 15. 17. 20. 21. 25. 
35. 53. 58. 59. 68. 71. 74. 75. 83. 100. 
107. 112. 

Alexander Paris, 58. 

[Alexanor, fabulous Architect, 133.] 

Alyattes, 30. 62. 

Amazones, 77. 98. 100. 103. 123. 

Amertas Eleus, 100. 

[| Amianthus, Architect, 133. ] 

[Amiantus, Engraver, 133. ] 

Ammo, 33. 37. 
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Amphio, Antiopes filius, 23. 76. 123. 

Amphitrite, 62. 

Amphitryo, 130. 

[Amulius, see Fabullus, 133.] 

Amyntas, 68. 

Amyntas Ephesius, 101. 

Anacreo, 79. 103. 

Analecta Brunckii, 13. 54. 108. 

Anaxilas Rhegiensis, 54. 

Anaxis, Hilaire filius, 55. 

Anceus, 21. 28. 

Andocides, 2. 3. 

Andriscus, i. e. Pseudo-Philippus, 64. 

Andromeda, 83. 

Androsthenes Menalius, 84. 

Anecdota Greca Bekkeri, 35. 70. 

Anicetus, 61. 

Anochus Tarentinus, 4. 5. 6. 

Anteus, 110. 

Anthologia Greca, 6. 54. 60. 71. 73. 74. 
80. 91. 93. 99. 108. 109. 110. 127. 128. 

Anthologia Greca Palatina, 7. 21. 28. 31. 
4]. 42. 43. 54. 61. 66. 68. 71. 73. 74. 
76. 78. 79. 80. 86. 87. 91. 93. 100. 102. 
104. 107. 108. 109. 110. 114. 115. 116. 
117. 127. 128. 

Anthologia Planudis, 21. 42. 43. 54. 109. 117. 

Anthropographus, Dionysii Pictoris nomen, 
55 


Antigonus, 20. 21. 112. 

Antigonus Carystius, 113. 

Antinous, 15. 

Antiochus, 15. 46. 84. 98. 

Antipater, 6. 28. 86. 

Antipater Milesius, 103. 

Antipater Sidonius, 20. 

[Antius, Architect, 133. | 

Antonius, M., Consul, 64. 

Anyta, 79. 

Aphepsio, 106. 

Apio Grammaticus, 20. 

Apollo, 14. 30. 31. 43. 49. 51. 56. 57. 58. 
59. 64. 67. 68. 71. 72. 76. 80. 84. 86. 
90. 98. 99. 100. 101. 104. 107. 113. 124. 
127. 128. 137. 

Apollo Alexicacus, 33. 

Apollo Bryaxidis, 32. 

Apollo ᾿Ἐπικούριος, 65. 

Apollo Ismenius, 40. 

Apollo Lycius, 80. 

Apollo Milesius, 51. 87. 

Apollo Nudus, 66. 

Apollo Palatinus, 116. 

Apollo Parnopius, 98. 

Apollo Patroclis, 91. 

Apollo Patrous, 58. 59. 

Apollo Philesius, 39. 40. 

Apollo Prazitelis, 109. 

Apollo Pythius, 123, 125. 

Apollo Smintheus, 117. 

Apollo Sosianus, 117. 

[ Apollonius, see Archelaus, 198. 

Apollodorus, 49. 

Apollodorus Silanionis, 118. 

Apollonidas, 100. 

Appian, 122. 

Apseudes Atheniensis, 95. 96. 

Apuleius, 20. 71. 78. 113. 

| Apuleius, Architect, 133. ] 

|-dquila, Engraver, 133.] 


Aratus, 1. 68. 75. 82. 

Archelaus, Governor of Susa under Alex- 
ander, 21. 

Archelaus Cyprius, 32. 

Archeiaus Epigrammatographus, 71. 

Archelaus, Perdicce filius, 130. 

[-drchias Corinthius, Ship-buider, 134. | 

Archigallus, 90. 

[-4rchiphro, see Chersiphro, 134.] 

|.drgus, fabulous Sculptor, 194. 

Argos, 68. 

Ariadne, 49. 

Arignotus Parius, 126. 

Aristenetus, 136. 

Aristides, 50. 

Aristio Epidaurius, 103. 

Aristippus, Tyrant of Argos, 68. 

Aristodemus Eleus, 50. 

Aristogito, 12. 15. 47. 108. 

Aristophanes, 88. 

Aristotle, 3. 50. 54. 62. 92. 106. 112. 180. 

Aristratus, Sicyoniorum tyrannus, 22. 75. 
82. 84. 85. 

Arnobius, 95. 108. 

Arrian, 15, 20. 22. 50. 71. 72. 98. 

Arsinée, 116. 

Artaphernes, 89. 

[.drtema, Architect, 134. ] 

Artemo Periphoretus, 103. 

[ druntius, fictitious Artist, 134. | 

Arvernores, 129. 

Asinius Pollio, 28. 24. 44. 57. 60. 88. 
109. 116. 122. 123. 

Astylus Crotoniata, 113. 114. 

Astypale, 28. 

Atalanta, 90. 

Athamas, Learchi pater, 28. 

Atheneus, 8. 11. 18. 20. 22. 24. 26. 29. 
31. 35. 44. 46. 47. 50. 52. 68. 70. 74. 
79. 81. 85. 90. 91. 98. 104. 108. 109. 
110. 119. 122. 126. 133. 134. 

Athenagoras, 15. 44. 46. 47. 53. 56. 97. 
108. 116. 120. 125. 

Attalus, 16. 25. 66. 83. 113. 122. 

Attines, 129. 

Auctor ad Herennium, 42. 71. 80. 104. 110. 

Augeas, 110. 

Augustus, 7. 21. 55. 57. 71. 80. 83. 99. 

Ausonius, 2]. 49. 98. 108. 110. 128. 

Autolycus Pancratiasta, 67. 122. 

Azan, Arcadis filius, 115. 


Bacchiade, 57. 125. 

Bacchus, 34. 45. 52. 54. 60. 71. 72. 73. 80. 
86. 92. 103. 108. 109. 114. 117. 119. 126. 

Bacchus Morychus, 119. 

Baucides Trezenius, 82. 

Besantis, Peoniorum regina, 53. 

Boreas Zeuxidis, 131. 

Britomartis Cretica, 49. 

Butes Niconis, 78. 

Bycellus Sicyonius, 40. 


[ Calaces, and Calades, see Calates, 134. } 
Calchas, 126. 

Caligula, 12. 

[ Calliades and Callias, see Callides, 134. | 
Callias Atheniensis, Pancratiasta, 78. 
Callicrates Magnesius, 74. 

Callimachus, 89. 
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Callimachus, 32. 70. 119. 120. 

Callisthenes Historicus, 13. 

Callisto, Lycaonis filia, 89. 

Callistratus, 73. 109. 

Calypso, 83. 

Campaspe, 20. 

Candaules, 32. 

Canon Polycliti, 103. 104. 

Capaneus, 123. 

Capella, Martianus, 50. 

Capitolinus, 54. 

Caryatides Prazitelis, 109. 

[ Carvilius, Painter, 134. ] 

Carystius Pergamenus, 8. 

Cassander, 100. 

Cassandra, 126. 

Cassius, Caius, 69. 

Castor, 21. 55. 63. 64. 77. 90. 107. 

Catillus, 91. 

Catullus, 69. 

Cecrops, 98. 

Cedrenus, 32. 33. 55. 74. 97. 98. 107. 

Celeus, 98. 

Centauri, 11. 77. 92. 131. 

Ceres, 52. 58. 108. 109. 110. 122. 129. 

Ceres Phigaleensis, 86. 

Cethegus, Marcus, 69. 

Chabrias, 88. 

Chaereas Sicyonius, 29. 

Chares Mitylenaeus, 126. 

| Charmas, see Charmadas, 134.) 

Charmidas Atheniensis, 98. 

Charo Thebanus, 14. 

Chilo Acheus, 74. 

Chimo Argivus, 81. 

Chionis Laco, 5. 80. 

[ Chirocrates, see Dinocrates, 134. ] 

Choerilus, 122. 

[ Choerilus, Sculptor, 134.) 

Choeroboscus, 35. 70. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum, 82. 

Chrysis, 59. 102. 

Cicero, 7. 10. 19. 20. 21. 31. 34. 40. 48. 
51. 56. 64. 69. 71. 76. 79. 80. 84. 88. 
99. 103. 104. 106. 109. 117. 119. 126. 
127, 128. 130. 131. 

Cimo, 105. 106. 

{ Cissonius, Architect, 134. | 

Cleagoras, 134 

{ Cleagoras, Painter, 134.] 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 13. 22. 32. 39. 46. 
55. 58. 66. 82. 95. 98. 108. 110. 119. 
124, 134. 

Clemens Romanus, 98. 

Cleopatra, 128. 

Cleosthenes Epidamnius, 5. 6. 

Clisophus Selimbrianus, 47. 

Clito, 13. 

Chtus, 20. 

Clytaemnestra, 123. 

| Clonus, Engraver, 134. | 

Cocalus, Siciliae rex, 49. 

ἱ Cocceius, Architect, 154. 

Codrus, 98. 

Columella, 100. 

Combabus, 64. 

Cometes, Thestidis filius, 59. [in Paus. 8, 
44, 4. Θεστίου, Thestit, | 

Cono, 68. 

Consolation, (Ilapnyépoc,) 110. 

{ Constantius, Architect, 134. | 
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Corinna, 118. 

[ Cornelius, Architect, 134.] 

Corragus Macedo, 11. 

Crassus, L. ( Orator,) 76. 

Cratina, 108. 

Cratisthenes Cyrenaeus, Mnaseae filius, 114. 

Cressa Nutrix, 90. 

Crianius Eleus, 75. 

Critodamus, 44. 

[ Ctesipho, see Chersiphro, 133. | 

Cupid, 11. 73. 76. 81. 82. 98. 108. 109. 
117. 126. 128. 131. 

Curtius, Q. 11]. 

Cybele, 8. 28. 

Cyclops Dormiens Timanthis, 127. 

Cydippe, 112. 

Cynaegirus, 89. 93. 

Cynisca, Archidami 11. fila, 18. 

Cyniscus Mantinacus, 103. 

Cyrus, ὅδ. 75. 


[Dactylides, false reading in Pliny, 134.] 

Damagetas, 107. 

Damaretus, Narycidae pater, 50. 

Damocritus, 44. 

Damozenidas Menalius, 84. 

Damoxenus, 133. 

Danae Pracitelis, 110. 

Danaus, 120. 

Darius, 5. 40. 100. 

[Dassus, Engraver, 134. | 

Datis, 8 

Demarate, Alcibiadis mater, 82. 

Demaratus, Aristonis filius, 45. 57. 

Demeratus Heraeensis, 43. [Paus. 5, 8. 8, 
90: Ὁ. 10) 8: 

Demeratus Messenius, 118. 

Demetrius, 134. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 84. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 54. 57. 

Demetrius Rex, 111. 126. 128. 

Demetrius, Stratonices pater, 29. 

[Democrates, Architect, 134. ] 

Democrates Tenedius, 54. 

Demosthenes, 2. 97. 99. 

[ Desilaus, see Ctesilaus, 134. ] 

| Dexiphanes, Builder, 135. | 


| Diagoras Rhodius, 35. 


Diana, 22. 43. 51. 58. 55. 58. 71. 83. 84. 
104. 110. 115. 122. 123. 127. 

Diana Alphionia, or Alphiusia, 24. 44. 

Diana Anticyrana, 110. 

Diana Brauronia, 110. 

Diana Ephesia, 21. 53. 56. 76. 

Diana Ἐὐκλεία, 117. 

Diana Laphria, 52. 75. 

Diana Leucophryne, 30. 

Diana Monogissa, 50. 

Diana Munychia, 55. 

Diana Venatrix, 64. 

Didymus, 13. 82. 

[Dinochares, see Dinochrates, 135. Fis 

Dinolochus Eleus, Troil frater, 44 

Dinomenes, Gelonis Tyranni pater, 34. 61. 

Dinomenes, Hieronis filius, 86. 

[Dio, Architect, 135. | 

Dio Cassius, 48. 52. 109. 

Dio Chrysostomus, 7. 58. 65. 104, 114. 

Dio Ephesius Philosophus, 122. 

[ Diodorus, 135.] 

Diodorus, 76. 
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Diodorus Siculus, 9. 1]. 48. 49. 52. 63. 
84. 94. 95. 100. 107. 123. 124. 125. 

Diogenes Laertius, 2. 13. 23. 31. 43. 45. 51. 
52. 62. 64. 74. 75. 76. 78. 110. 113. 114. 
118. 119. 12]. 124, 125. 126. 129. 136. 

| Diomedes, Engraver, 135.] 

Diomedes, 114. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 10. 34. 36. 37. 
52. 104. 131. 

| Dionysodorus, see Dionysiodorus, 135. ] 

Dioscuri, 16. 77. 

Diozxippus, 11. 

[Diphilus, Architect, 135. ] 

Donatus, 134. 

Dirce, 76. 123. 

Dircaeus, 1138. 

Doryphorus Polycliti, 103. 

Dositheus, Agasiae pater, 63. 

Dromeus Stymphalius, 114. 

Duris, 124. 

Duris Samius, 65. 


Ebrietas, 108. 

Eculeo, Decius, 90. 

[Egesias, see Hegesias, 135.] 

[Eladas, see Ageladas, 135. | 

Electra, 76. 122. 

Elpinice, 105. 106. 

[Emilus, see Smilis, 135.] 

| Emo—, first part of an Artist’s name, 135.] 

Empiricus, Sextus, 70. 

Ennius, 69. 

Epaminondas, 14. 

Epeonicas, 40. 

Epicharinus, 47. 

Epicharmus, 119. 

Epicharmus, 47. 

Epicradius Mantinaeus, 112. 

Epicurus, 126. 

Epicyridas, 40. 

Epiphanius, 82. 

Epitherses, Metrodori filius, 100. 

Erectheus, 80. 98. 

Erecthidae, 49. 

Erinna, 79. 81. 

Eros Scopae, (‘Eowe,) 117. 

Eteocles, 86. 114. 

Etymologicum Magnum, 135. 

[Eucleid. et Eum., see SQ, 135.] 

Eucles Rhodius, 82. 

Evunapius, 65. 

Eucnemo, (Amazon) Strongylionis, 123. 

Eumen. pro Rest. 131. 

Eumenes, 16. 66. 113. 

Eupalamus, Daedali pater, 49. 

Eupalamus, Simmiae pater, 119. 

Euphorio, 68. 

Eupolemus Eleus, 50. 

| Euripides, 135.] 

Euryclea, 126. 

Eurydice, 67. 68. 

Euryganea, 86. 

Europa, 114. 

Eurotas Eutychidis, 60. 

Eurystheus, 23. 88. 

Eusebius, 51. 62. 93. 94. 119. 

Eustathius, 45. 48. 49. 50. 53. 59. 68. 90. 
117. 124. 126. 181. 

Euthymenes, 95. 96. 

Euthymus, 62. 114. 

Eutychis, 92. 


Evagoras Zancleus, 27. 
[Evanthes, fictitious Painter, 135. | 
Evenus, 109. 


Flaccus, Valerius, 1. 

Flora Prazitelis, 109. 

Fortuna, 60. 110.. 

Fortuna Apellis, 22. 

Fortuna Prazitelis, 110. 
[Frontinus, Roman Architect, 135.] 
[Fructus, Painter, 135.] 

Furiae, 117. 


Galen, 35. 79. 84. 103. 104.” 
Ganymede, 27. 67. 

[Geladas, see Ageladas, 135. | 
Gellius, Aulus, 112. . 
Gelo, 33. 54. 61. 62. 119. 
Geminus, 73. 

Germanicus, 45. 

Glaucippe, 82. 

Glaucus, 117. 

Glaucus Carystius, 5. 62. 
Glycera, 91. 

Glyco, 97. 

Gnatho Dipeensis, 35. 

Gnothis Thessalus, 27. 
Gorgosthenes, Alexandriae Tragadus, 21. 
Gorgus Messenius, 126. 

Gratiae, 22. 57. 82. 120. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, 95. 
Gryllus, 59. 

Gyges, 32. 


Habrodiaetus, Parrhasius, 90. 

Hadrian, 23. 25. 53. 68. 110. 

Harmodius, 12. 15. 47. 108. 

Harpocratio, 2. 10. 58. 65. 70. 77. 89. 95. 
105. 106. 130. 

Hebe, 81. 

Hecate, 11. 55. 56. 59. 60. 66. 72. 76. 80. 
81. 104. 

Hecate Scopae, 117. 

Hegesander, 62. 

Heius Mamertinus, 80. 109. 

Helena, 28. 32. 58. 131. 

Heliodorus, 95. 

Hephaestio, Ptolemaeus, 32. 64. 

Hephaestio, Alerandri Magni amicus, 71. 99. 

| Heracla, Painter, 135.] 

Heraclidae, 88. 

Hercules, 10. 11. 21. 23. 27. 28. 49. 73. 76. 
79. 80. 84. 88. 90. 103. 110. 180. 

Hercules Alexicacus, 3. 4. 5. 6. 

Hercules Capitolinus, 73. 

Hercules, Defender, 57. 

Hercules Epitrapezius, 73. 

Hercules Farnesinus Glyconis, 62. 

Hercules Intonsus, 6. 

Flercules Myronis, 80. 

Hercules Nicaearchi, 82. 

Hercules Nudus, 49. 

Hercules Onatae, 86. 

Hercules Pittianus, 74. 

Hercules Promachus, 57. 

Hercules Scopae, 117. 

Hercules Tirynthius, 55. 

Hermaphroditus, 101. 

Hermerotes, 123. 

Hermione, 34. 


| Hermo, 124. 
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| Hermo, Mythological Sculptor, 135. ] 


Herodotus, 5. 13. 30. 40. 57. 62. 115. 129. 


125. 126. 
Herostratus, 48. 
᾿ Hesychius Glossographus, 21. 22. 49. 
Hesychius Milesius, 124. 
Mero, 5. 6. 54. 78. 86. 119. 
Meronymus Andrius, 122. 
fMilaira, 5. 
Fiimeraea, 32. 
Himerius, 20. 
Eimerus Scopae, (Ἵμερος,) 117. 
Flippiae filii, 122. is 
EMippias Sophista, 39. 
Lppo Eleus, 52. 
Hippocrates, 31. 
Hipponax, 15. 16. 32. 
Lippolytus, 128. 
ENppotio Tarentinus, 84. 


Homer, 9. 22. 24. 35. 49. 50. 83. 96. 135. 


136. 
Honor, 78. 100. 111. 
Horace, 3. 20. 30. 
Horae, 57. 120. 124. 
HAforratas, 11. 
Hyacinthus, 83. 
Flygia, 52. 82. 118. 117. 120. 122. 
Hyginus, 49. 75. 103. 
[ Hyperbius, see Agrolas, 135. ] 
Hyperides Orator, 124. 
Hysmo Eleus, 44. 


Lacchus, 110. 

[Lades, see Silanio, 135. ] 
Lalysus, 111. 112. 
Janus Pater, 117. 
Lapyx, 50. 

Laso, 77. 120. 

Icarus, 50. 

[Icemalius, Homeric carpenter, 135.] 
[Idectaeus, see Angelio, 135. ] 
Ilithyia, 52. 86. 

Lo, 53. 83. 

Io Historicus, 8. 

Tocasta, 28. 118. 

[LIphicrates, see Amphicrates, 135. | 
Iphigenia, 126. 128. 

[Iphis, see Hippias, 135. ] 
LIsagoras Athemensis, 3. 6. 

Isis, 78. 

Isocrates, 68. 89. 97. 130. 

Juba, 89. 

Julia, Titi filia, 58. 82. 

Julian, 98. 109. 

[ Julius, Architect, 135. | 


Juno, 31. 33. 36. 59. 81. 101. 102. 109. 


110. 115. 119. 122. 
Juno Samia, 74. 


Jupiter, 4. 5. 6. 8. 32. 41. 42. 44. 57. 67. 
72. 78. 80. 86. 88. 91. 95. 98. 103. 124. 


127. 130. 
Jupiter Adolescens Aegiensium, 6. 
Jupiter Hospitalis, 88. 
Jupiter Intonsus, 5A. 
Jupiter Milichius, 104. 
Jupiter Nemeus, 72. 73. 


Jupiter Olympius, 45. 46. 53. 68. 87. 88. 


94. 95. 96. 97. 98. 
Jupiter Philius, 102. 
Jupiter Polieus, 67. 
Jupiter Sedens, 58. 


Jupiter Stator, 64. 

Jupiter Stratius, 50. 

Jupiter Tarentinus Lysippi, 72. 
Jupiter Tonans, 68 i 
Jupiter Urius, 99. 

Justin, 71. 

Juvenalis, 45. 77. 136. 


[Zaco, see Gorgias, 136.] 

Lactantius Placidus, 133. 

Ladas, 80. 

[Laedus, see Leostratides, 136. | 

[Laerces, Goldsmith, 136.] 

Lais, 22. 

Laocoo, 7. 

Laodamia, 47. 

Laodice, 105. 

Lapithae, 11. 77. 

Larissa, 124. 

Latona, 33. 56. 58. 104. 109. 110. 117. 

Learchis, 76. 

Learchus, Athamantis filius, 28. 

Lentulus Spinther, P. Corn., 51. 

Leontiscus, 113. 

Leontium, 126. 

[ Leontius, see Pythagoras I., 136.] 

[Leopho, see Lopho, 136.] 

Leoprepes, Simonidis pater, 62. 

Leosthenes, 24. 

Leucippus, 107. 

Libanius, 22. 

Liber Pater, 83. 90. 108. 109. 

Lnbys, 113. 

Livy, 73. 

Lollius, Q., 1]. 

Lucian, 2. 10. 12. 18. 19. 20. 34. 35. 42. 
47. 51. 53. 59. 63. 64. 72. 73. 77. 79. 92. 
93. 96. 97. 98. 103. 106. 108. 109. 117. 
12]. 131. 

[Lucian, 136.] 

Lucilius, 69. 

Lucina, 52. 

Lucullus, L., 92. 

Lucullus, M., 34. 122. 

[Lupus, Architect, 136. ] 

Lycinus Hereensis, 44. 

Lycinus Laco, 80. 

Lycophro, Lycurgi Atheniensis filus, 42. 

Lycurgus Atheniensis, 41. 42. 66. 127. 

Lycurgus, Lycurgi Atheniensis filtus, 41. 42. 

Lycurgus, 77. 105. 

Lysander, 12. 51. 91. 101. 

Lysias, 36. 

Lysimache, 51. 

Lysimachus, 96. 

Lysis, 52. 


Macrobius, 75. 

[Maecius, Architect, 136. ] 

Magna Mater, 52. 

Maenades, 109. 

[Mamurius, Worker in Brass, 136.] 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, 53. 

Marcellus, M., 57. 

Mars, 62. 64. 67. 68. 101. 117. 

Marsyas, 110. 131. 

Martial, 18. 28. 67. 73. 76. 77. 80. 81. 98. 
105. 115. 137. 

Mater Deorum, 98. 

Mausolus, 117. 

[Mazximus, see Alsimus, 136.] 
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Maximus, Fabius, Cunctator, ( Verrucosus, ) 


73. 
Maximus Tyrius, 97. 104. 


Maximus, Valerius, 10. 15. 20. 53. 59. 82. 


96. 99. 109. 121. 126. 181. 
Medea, 60. 127. 
Medusa, 97. 
Megabyzus, 20. 21. 83. 90. 131. 
Mela, Pomponius, 9. 
Melanippe, 75. 
Meleager, 60. 90. 
Menander, Cariae rex, 21. 
[ Mendaeus, see Paeonius, 156. | 
Meneclidas, 14. 
Menedemus, 45. 
{| Menedemus, 136. | 
Menelaus, 126. 131. 
Menephylus, 86. 
Meno, 95. 
Menodotus, 54. 


Mercurius, 37. 41. 52. 57. 72. 81. 86. 91. 


98. 10]. 108. 709. 115. 117, 129: 
Mercurius Κι ριοφόρος, 34. 
Mercurius ἸΠΤροπύλαιος, 120. 
Mercurius, Τετρακέφαλος, 124. 
Merope, 49. 
| Mestrius, Painter, 136.] 
Metellus, 64. 71. 

Metiones, 49. 
Metionidae, 49. 
[MI, see 2Q, 136. ] 
Milo, 51. 
Miltiades, 89. 98. 


Minerva, 10. 16. 28. 42. 43. 44. 45. 46. 
49. 51. 55. 56. 57. 62. 64. 65. 68. 75. 
78. 79. 80. 81. 84. 87. 88. 89. 93. 94. 


Nepos, Corn., 20. 64. | 
Neptune, 51. 60. 62. 65. 72. 109. 115. 117. 
NNereides, 117. 

Nero, 53. 61. 86. 111. 

[ Nestoeles, see Critias, 136.] | 
Nestor, 23. ᾿ t 
Nicaeus Byzantius, 136. | 
[Nicaeus, Painter, 136.] 

Nicetas Choniata, 73. 

Nicias, 2. 

[Nico, see Mico, 136.] 

Nicomachus, 110. 

Nicomedes Epigrammatographus, 31. 110. 
NNicomedes Rex, 108. 

Niobe, 110. 117. 

Nonnus, 108. 

[Numisius, Architect, 136. ] 


| Nuzx, 115. 


Nymphae, 110. 


Occasio, 73, 98. 
Oceanus, 57. 

Octavia, 7. 28. 31. 54. 
Oebotas, 4. 86. 
Olympias, 67. 68. 


_ Olympiodorus, 2. 


Olympus, 64. 
Omphale, 73. 


| [ Onasias, see Onatas, 136. ] 


95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 109. 110. 113. | 
| Pan, 64. 87. 110. 112. 180. 


114. 116. 121. 122. 
Minerva Area, 86. 98. 107. 
Minerva Catuliana, 58. 
Minerva Chalcioecus, 61. 67. 
Minerva Hygia, 98. 122. 
Minerva Itonia, 8. 

Minerva Lindia, 81. 

Minerva Musica, 51. 

Minerva Paeonia, 57. 

Minerva Polias, 97. 

Minerva Smilidis, 120. 

Minos, 49. 

[ Mithridates, 136. ] 

Mnaseas Libys, (Cyrenaeus,) 114. 
Mnasinous, 55. 

Mnaso, Elatensium Tyrannus, 29. 126. 
Mnemosyne, 57. 119. 

Moschio, 104. 

Moschio, Daetondae pater, 50. 
Moschopulus, 135. 

Motho, Naucydae pater, 81. 


Musazg, 44. 57. 72. 101. 110. 123. 131, 


[Myro, Painter, 136. | 
Myro Atheniensis, 64. 


Myrsilus, Heraclidarum novissimus, 32. 


Myrtis, 32. 


Narycidas, Damareti filius, 50. 
Nausicaa, 107. 111. 

INeaera, 35. 

INemea, 83. 

Nemesis Rhamnusia, 8. 9. 54, 95. 98. 
Nemesis Simi I., 119. 

Neoptolemus, 21. 


Opis, Iapygum Rez, 86. 

Orestes, 76. 122. 124. 126. 198, 131. 
Orpheus, 54. 

Ortygia, 117. 

Ovid, 18, 34. 49, 80. 127. 198, 136. 


Palamao, 49. 
Palamedes, 127. 


Panacea, 120. 
Pancasie, 20. 
Pandio, 98. 
Paniscus, 117. 123. 
Panopeus, 57. 
Pantarces, 94. 95. 96. 


_[Parelius, see Scopas, 136. | 


Parian Marbles, 47. 


| Parmenio, 102. 


|Parthenius, fictitious Engraver, 136.]} 


| Pasiphie, 32. 

| Paterculus, Velleius, 71. 72. 

| Paulus, L., 77. 

| Pausanias, 1. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 


12. 13. 14, 15. 16. 17. 18. 22. 24. 25, 


80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 85. 86. 87. 88. 89. 

91. 92. 98. 94. 95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 

101. 102. 103. 104. 105. 106. 107. 108. 

109. 110. 111. 112. 118. 114, 115. 110. 

117. 118. 119. 190. 12). 192. 123124 

125. 126. 127. 128, 129. 133. 134. 197, 
Pelichus, 51. 
Pelopidas Thebanus, 14. 
Penelope, 126. 1380. | 
[Perehus, see Scopas, 136.) | 
Pericles Atheniensis, 65. 78. 93. 94, 95. 98. | 

Ὁ. 19. | 
Perseus, 64, 77. 90. 114. 
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Perseus Myronis, 79. 

Persuasion, 110. 

Petronius, 22. 74. 80. 112. 130. 
Peucestes, Alexandri Magni servator, 128. 
Phaenippus, 57. 

Phaétho, 116. 

Phalanthus, 86. 

Phalaris, 92. 93. 107. 

Phanes, 116. 

Phila, 29. 

Philaeus, 115. 

[ Philarcurus, Painter, 136. ] 

| Philippus, Architect, 136. ] 
Philippus Pallenaeus Pancratiasta, 80. 
Philippus Rex, 21. 58. 67. 68. 
Philiscus Comoedus, 90. 

Philiscus Tragoedus, 112. 
Philistus, 49. 

Phillis Eleus, 47. 

Philo Corcyraeus, 62. 

Philo Byzantius, 99. 

Philochorus, 93. 94. 95. 12]. 124. 
Philoctetes, 28. 91. 

[Philomus, Painter, 136.] 

| Philopinax, fictitious Painter, 136. | 
Philorgus, 97. 


Philostratus, 14. 17. 21. 22. 27. 49. 50. 


58. 59. 83. 
Phocio, 41. 
Phoeba, 55. 
Phormio Maenalius, 119. 

Phormis Maenalius, 54. 
Photius, 7. 9. 32. 34. 58. 64. 68. 95. 

105. 1237. 

Phrasimede, 49. 

Phryne, 20. 65. 108. 109. 110. 
Phylarchus Historicus, 29. 39. 

Phyleas, 98. 

Pindar, 28. 33. 

[| Pisicrates, see Protarchus, 136. ] 
Pisistratus, 57. 

Pittalus, 122. 

Pio, 7. 45, 49. 50. 54. 57. 67. 109. 

125. 130. 

Plato Silanionis, 118. 


108. 127. 


Ping. 2. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 
ip. 16: 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 
94. 


13. 
a) Ds 
. 36. 
. 48. 
. 09. 
. 20. 


Oi 
. 39. 
ἔθ. 
et, 
᾿ς: 
. 81. 82. 83. 
. 92. 93. 96. 
103. 104. 105. 
ft, tio 1 Is. 
6195 190. 121: 
127. 128. 129. 
_ Pliny, Junior, 78. 


28. 29. 30. 31. 32. 33. 
40. 41. 42. 45. 44. 45. 
61. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 
62. 63. 64. 65. 66. 67. 
79. 74. 75. 70. 77. 78. 
84. 85. 86. 87. 88. 89. 
97. 98. 99. 100. 101. 
106. 107. 108. 109. 
114. 115. 116. 117. 
122. 123. 124. 125. 


Pimaren, 1. 2. 3. 8.13. 14. 15. 18. 19-20. 
21. 22. 28. 29. 31. 35. 41. 42. 46. 49. 53. 
54, 58. 62. 65. 66. 68. 71. 73. 75. 77. 78. 
82, 83. 84. 87. 90. 91. 92. 93. 94. 95. 97. 
98. 99. 101. 103. 104. 105. 106. 110. 111. 
mi 11s) 191. 122. 123. 124. 127. 128. 


129. 131. 1383. 134. 135. 186. 137. 
Pluto, 108. 129. 


Polemo, 22. 26. 31. 39. 52. 75. 85. 119. 
Pollux, Castoris frater, 21. 55..63. 64. 77. 
90. 107 


78. 
2E 


Pollux, Julius, 77. 


| Polybius, 62. 65. 121. 

Polycrates, 125. 

[ Polycritus 1., fabulous Architect, 137. ] 

[Polycritus I1., Artist, 137. ] 

Polydamas Scotussaeus, 74. 

Polynices, 65. 86. 114. 123. 

Polyxena, 104. 107. 

[Pompeius, Architect, 137. ] 

Pompeius, Sextus, 2. 46. 57. 87. 

Posidippus, 71. 

[Posphorus, Architect, 137.] 

Posthumius, A., 52. 

[ Posthumius, Architect, 137. } 

Pothos Scopae, 116. 117. 

Praxigoris, 62. 

Praxilla, 74. 

Priapus, 53. 60. 

Priscian, 64. 

Procles Andrius, 12}. 

Proclus, 32. 114. 

Procne, 11. 

Procopius, 98. 

Prometheus, 89. 

Propertius, 20. 34. 72. 77. 80. 81. 90. 96. 
107. 113. 136. 

Proserpine, 38. 52. 53. 85. 108. 110. 

Protesilaus, 53. 

Prothous, 59. 

Protolaus Mantinaeus, 114. 

Pseudo-Philippus, 64. 

[Pteras, Mythological Architect, 137.| 

Psyche, 128. 

Ptolemy, 17. 20. 32. 83. 121. 135. 

| [ Publius, Painter, 137.] 

Pyrrhus, 64. 

Pythagoras, 78. 

ane Leontinus, see Pythagoras 1., 
137. 


Pythis, 74. 
Pythocles Eleus, 103. 
Pythodorus Atheniensis, 53. 93. 95. 96. 


Quintilian, 8. 10. 13. 17. 19. 20. 34. 38. 46. 
Do Son. 09: 72: 70. 19: SO. 97... 890. 
104. Τ06. 110. 112. 124, 126. 180. 131. 


Rhea, 68. 110. 

[Rholus, see Theodorus, 137.] 
Rhyparographus, (Pyreicus,) 113. 
Roxana, Alexandri uxor, 2 


Sappho, 68. 

Sappho, Eresia Meretrix, 118. 119. 

Saturn, 110. 

Satyr, 54. 71. 79. 85. 100. 108. 109. 110. 
IIs 199. 197: 

Satyrus Eleus, 118. 

Scholiasta in Aristophanem, 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 
15. 162° 99. 57. 65.77, 88. 925 os 
Scholiastain Dionysium Thrac. Gramm. 35. 

Scholiasta in Homerum, 136. 
Scholiasta in Lucianum, 11. 61. 
Scholiasta in Pindarum, 93. 
Scholiasta in Platonem, 49. 
Scholiasta in Sophoclem Oed. C. 39. 
Scholiasta in Theocritum, 111]. 
Scipio, Publius, 80. 

| Scylax, 49. 

| Scylla, 85. 93. 

| Scyllis, 13. 

Seleucus, 15. 32. 74. 
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Seneca, 69. 89. 131. 

[ Serapio, Sculptor, 137. | 

Servius, 49. 85. 136. 

Sesostris, 32. 

Sextus Empiricus, 70. 

Silanus, 83. 

Silenus, 81. 87. 100. 109. 

Silius Italicus, 49. 

Simo Eques, 51. 78. 

[| Stmo, see Simmias, 137.] 

Simonides, 7. 23. 42. 43. 44. 62. 105. 109. 
117. 119. 

[ Siboéthus, see Boéthus, 137. ] 

Siren, 115. 

Smicythus, 54. 62. 

Socrates, 3. 45. 74. 89. 

Sol, 42. 

Solinus, 22. 53. 

Solo, 30. 

Sopater, 77. 

Sophocles, 3. 10. 

[ Sopylus, see Sopolis & Dionysius TV ., 136.] 

[ Sotratus, see Sostratus, 137.] 

[ Soter, Painter, 137. ] 

Sosandra, 34. 

Spintharus Pentathlus, 124. 

Splanchnopta (Mnesicles,) 78. 122. 

Staphylus, 108. 

[ Stasicrates, see Dinocrates, 137. | 

Statius, 18. 73. 74. 81. 

Stephanus Byzantius, 50. 59. 62. 68. 110. 
114. 121]. 

Stesichorus, 32. 

Stobzeus,* Jo., 22. 85. 131. 


Strabo, 9. 13. 18. 20. 21. 24. 25. 34. 42. 


43. 44. 45. 50. 53. 64. 65. 73. 74. 77. 79. 


80. 88. 89. 93. 96. 99. 102. 104. 110. 
ΠΠ TG. E722. 126. 
Strato, 67. 


Stratonice, 28. 29. 45. 

Suetonius, 55. 90. 

Suidas, 3. 7. 9. 10. 11. 13. 16. 18. 48. 49. 
50. 57.58. 70. 73. 7% 78..79. 84. 87: 
99. 102. 104. 105. 106. 11]. 113. 121. 
131. 135. 

Sylla, 99, 

Symmachus, 69. 103. 

Synesius, 107. 

[YQ for Swoiwy, Sosio, 137. | 


Tacitus, 52. 116. 

Taras, 86. 

Tatian, 13. 14. 27. 32. 35. 37. 42. 53. 60. 
62. 65. 67. 74. 75. 76. 80. 81. 82. 92. 99. 
107. 108. 110. 114. 118. 119. 

Telesilla, 82. 

Telestas Messenius, 118. 

Telestas Poeta, 84. 88. 

Telephus, 90. 

Tellias, Eleus vates, 43. 

[ Telochares, corruption from Leochares, 
137. 

Tertullian, 64. 65. 

Thamyris, 124. 

Theagenes Thasius, 62. 


* Or rather, Stobensis, ‘Sic enim Latine 
efferendum hoc nomen, docuit H. Valesius, quod 
probatur Holstenio ad Steph. in 27 00boc,” AEG. 
MENAGII Historia Mulierum Philosoutiap um,108. 
p. 62. ed. 12mo. 


Themistius, 91. 

Themistocrates, 119. 

Theo, 17. 

Theocritus, 2. 

Theodoridas, 100. 

Theodorus IV., Atheniensis, 93. 96. 

Theodorus III., Phocensis, 126. 

Theodorus I., ΕΝ (not Milesius, ) 125. 

Theodorus Te Samius, 125. 

Theognetus Aegineta, 112. 

Theophrastus, 48. 57. 105. 110. 

Theophylactus Simocatta, 35. 

Theopompus, Demarati filius, 43 

Theotimus Eleus, 50 

Thersilochus Corcyraeus, 103. 

Theseus, 49. 50. 58. 77. 90. 98. 106. 107. 
118. 

Thespiades Musae, 44. 45. 59. 

Thespis, 59. 

Thespius, 44. 

Thestiades, 59. 

Thestis, 59. 

Thetis, 117. 

Thrasybulus, 10. 

Thucydides, 1. 20. 33. 59. 65. 84. 87. 102. 

Thyiades, 109. 

Timanthes Cleonaeus, 80. 

Limasitheus Delphus, 3. 4. 5. 6. 

Timo Aegyptius, Helenae Pictricis pater, 64. 

Timo Eleus, Aesypi pater, 50. 

Timosthenes Eleus, 60. 

Timotheus, Cononis filius, 68. 

Tisamenus Eleus, 122. 

Titus, 7. 

Tlepolemus Lycius, 112. 

Trajan, 23. 

Triphylus, 115. 

Triptolemus, 109. 

Trito, 131. 

Troilus, 72. 74. 

Trophonius, 49. 59. 109. 188. 

| Trophonius, see Agamedes, 137. | 

| Turianus, 137. ] 

| Tychicus, Architect, 137. ] 

Tyndaridae, 85. 

Tzetzes, 3. 5. 6. 9. 10. 49. 53. 90. 98. 
104, 127. 130. 131. 135. 


Ulpian, 99. 

Ulysses, 58. 90. 91. 106. 107. 114. 126. 127. 

[ Varrius, Architect, 137. ] 

Varro, 9. 14. 17. 24, 25. 35. 50. 35, 71. 
77. 79. 10]. 108. 107. 

Venus, 19. 84. 40. 44. 49. 52. 56. 57. 64. 
76. 99. 107. 108. 110. 116. 

Venus Amyclaea, 102. 104. 

Venus Anadyomene Apellis, 20. 21. 56. 

Venus altera Apellis, 21. 

Venus Artemidori, 28. 

Venus Cnidia Prazitelis, 108. 109. 

Venus Genitrix, 126. 

Venus De Medici, 23. 44. 45. 

Venus sese lavans, 101. 199. 

Venus Nealcae, 82. 

Venus Nuda, 117. 

Venus Scopae, 118. 

Venus Urania, 97. 98. 

Verres, 76. 80. 109. 

Vertumnus, 136. 

Vesta, 62. 116. 117. 


oe 
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ii 8. 34. 50. 60. 65. 
114. 

Virgil, 11. 31. 49. 198. 184. 

Darius. 78. 100. 

[ Vitalis, Architect, 138. ] 

[ Vitellianus, Architect, 138. | 


την 2. o. 13. 14. 17. 24. 98. 31. 32. 
35, 36. 40. 43. 46. 51. 52. 53. 54. 57. 59. | 
61. 64. 65. 67. 68. 75. 76. 78. 82. 85. 87. 
93. 99. 100. 101. 107. 114. 115. 116. 118. | 


119. 123. 124. 125. 126. 128. 129. 
| Vitruvius, Architect, 138. ] 
| Volacinus, Architect, 138. ] 


70. 85. 87. 


[ZA, see EQ, 138.] 

Xenargis, 74. 

Xenocles, 103. 
| Xenopho, 12. 45. 52. 59. 67. 86. 89. 134. 
| Xerxes, Ὁ. 15. 
| Xiphilinus, 23. 


| Zenobius, 78. 119. 
| Zethus, 23. 76. 123. 

[ Zeuxis, see Silanio, 138.] 
[ Zmilus, see Smilis, 138. ] 
| | Zosimus, Engraver, 138. ] 

| Zygomalas, 110. 


2.—Index of Modern Proper Names. 


Amasaeus, 5. 6. 45. 134. 


Barbarus, Hermolaus, 45. 116. 

Berk, 67. 75. 127. 

Bekker, Imm., 36. 37. 38. 45. 81. 133. 
Bentley, Dr., 3. 8. 26. 119. 120. 126. 
Beroaldus, 113. 

Bianchini, 136. 

Bimard de la Bastie, 31. 


Béockh, 1. 14. 16. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 39. 43. 
44. 45. 46. 53. 56. 65. 70. 97. 120. 125. 


Boissard, 128. 
Boissonade, J. F., 41. 
Borghese Hero, 63. 64. 


Bottiger, 4. 5. 8. 17. 18. 19. 22. 24. 30. 
31. 43. 50. 52. 56. 77. 78. 79. 80. 88. 
92. 93. 96. 97. 103. 104. 106. 107. 108. 


109. 110. 117. 123. 128. 131. 135. 


Bracci, 1: 2. 3. 12. 13. 15. 22. 23. 29. 30. 
04. 56. 57. 58. 59. 
87. 
a8.) 92, 93. 99. 101. 105. 11]. 113. 115. 
118. 119. 121. 124. 128. 129. 135. 186. 
Brotier, 12. 13. 15. 16. 17. 19. 35. 45. 46. 
20. 51. 53. 59. 66. 67. 71. 78. 85. 98. 


31. 40. 44. 45. 47. 
60. 61. 64. 65. 69. 78. 81. 82. 85. 


ἘΠῚ 111 119: 116. 117. 118. 137. 
Brouckhusius, 107. 
Brunck, 31. 104. 108. 
Burmann, 85. 88. 107. 113. 


Casaubon, Isaac, 54. 70. 
Champollion, 87. 
Chishull, 99. 

Ciri, Angelus, 74. 


Clarac, 62. 78. 82. 87. 89. 100. 101. 108. 


ἘΠ 119. 19]. 
Claviger, 5. 


Clinton, 2. 14. 26. 30. 32. 33. 41. 42. 50. 


a2, 61. 86. 93. 102. 105. 106. 110. 116. 
121. 130. 

Cochi, 111. 

Columb. Lib. Aug. 135. 

Coray, 5 


Corsini, 8. 93. 94. 135. 


Dalechamp, 17. 37. 71. 88. 
Dati, 22. 68. 74. 
Dindorf, 1. 13. 112. 134. 


Dodwell, 50. 
Donati, 135. 137. 


| Donatus, 43. 


| Durand, 18. 20. 61. 


Doni, 135. 138. 

69. 74. 85. 90. 130. 
Eliendt, 64. 

Ephemerides Literariae Jenenses, 57. 82. 
Ernesti, Jo. Aug., 76. 120. 


Fabretti, 134. 

Fabricius, Jo. Alb., 107. 

Pacis, 22. Si. 35. 425 119. Vis. 
Falconer, 31. 

Feast: Ὁ“. 118. 

Fernow, 31. 

Foggini, 25. 

Friedemann, Dr., 99. 


Gelenius, 69. 

Gesner, 32. 

Gesner, J. M., 20. 36. 45. 69. 71. 
103. PERSIA. 190: 

Gonsalesius, 22. 

Géoller, 93. 

Gori, 3. 31. 40. 47. 

Giothe, 79. 


90. 


121. 180. 137. 


| Gottling, 135. 
| Gronovius, 1. 12. 17. 19. 20. 25. 29. 60. 


63. 69. 88. 91. 97. 103. 107. 111. 112. 
114. 120. 130. 


| Gruter, 53. 66. 76. 115. 133. 184. 135. 136. 


137. 138. 
Gude, 56. 134. 
Gurlitt, 133. 


Harduin, 1. 11. 12. 18. 17. 20. 21; 24233. 
35. 44. 46. 47. 51. 52. 53. 57. 59. 60. 65. 
66. 67. 68. 70. 71. 73. 74. 79. 82. 85. 88. 
98. 100. 103. 107. 108. 111. 113. 114. 
116. 118. 124. 180. 187. 

Hase, Henry, 44. 

Hauteroch, 119. 

Heinsius, (D. & J.N.) oi 0): 1} 7. 
128. 133 

ae ee Ἐπ: 2: 

Hemsterhuis, Th., 21, 53. 74. 80. 88. 99. 
107. 130. 
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Herder, 8. 

Hermann, Godfrey, 2. 43. 70. 93. 107. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, 45. 116. 
Heusinger, 17. 


Heyne, 3. 4. 6. 13. 16. 17. 23. 29. 30. 
91. 44. 46. 50. 52. 56. 59. 60. 62. 64. 
67. 73. 79. 89. 93. 94. 95. 97. 99. 103. 
104. 109. 110. 118. 115. 117. 118. 119. 


120. 124. 128. 
Hirtius, 91. 36. 38. 91. 94. 103. 116. 125. 
Holstein, Lud., 100. 
Hottinger, 118. 


Iigen, 17. 20. 21. 


Jacobs, 17. 22, 26. 31. 88. 41. 42. 44. 46. 


81. 96. 99. 108. 117. 135. 
Jonge, 51. 53. 112. 


Junius, Fr., 11. 15. 16. 29. 32. 33. 40. 49. 
47. 48. 53. 54. 56. 64. 68. 69. 74. 87. 89. 


105. 109. 110. 123. 180. 131. 184. 136. 


Kandler, 128. 

Kiessling, 111. 

Kirchmann, 125. 

Knight, R. P., 44. 

Kiihnius, 5. 103. 

Kunstblatt Zum Morgenbl. 90. 98. 


Lachmann, 90. 107. 

Lange, 13. 47. 103. 

Lanzi, 80. 

Larcher, 26. 

Lennep, 70. 

Leopold, 49. 

Lessing, 7. 109. 125. 
Lewezow, 99. 105. 121. 
Literary Journal of Jena, 105. 
Lobeck, 92. 


Maffei, 137. 

Marini, 7. 

Markland, J., 1. 59. 60. 
Martinus, Emm., 99. 

Maussacus, 111. 

Meineke, 47. 

Meursius, Jo., 3. 15. 17. 35. 47. 


Meyer, Henry, 2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 10. 11. 12. 17. 
19. 21. 22. 25. 29. 30. 31. 33. 36. 37. 39. 
42. 52. 54. 55. 61. 62. 63. 67. 68. 73. 74. 
79. 80. 83. 85. 87. 88. 89. 94. 100. 103. 


107. 108. 109. 111. 121. 125. 127. 
Millin, 12. 29. 37. 123. 
Millingen, 29. 42. 102. 108. 
Mionnet, 82. 

Mongez, 1. 58. 
Montfaucon, 40. 101. 138. 


Miiller, Odofr., 1. 3. 4. 10. 13. 14. 15. 17. 
23. 27. 28. 37. 38. 39. 40. 43. 45. 46. 47. 
55. 61. 62. 64. 65. 79. 81. 86. 87. 88. 90. 
93. 94. 95. 96. 97. 99. 106. 112. 119. 


115. 119. 120. 125. 199. 
Muncker, 60. 
Muratorius, 75. 133. 134. 136. 138. 


Museum Capitolinum, 76. 129. 37. 25. 99. 


91]. 
Museum Florentinum, 100. 
Museum Herculanense, 23. 
Museum Pio-Clementinum, 33. 
Museum Worsleianum, 68. 87. 


Nackius, 2. 90. 
Nibbyus, 5. 
Nitzch, 21. 
Nohden, Dr., 187. 


Oberlin, 91. 

Olearius, 50. 

Osann, 29. 30. 99. 101. 103. 
Oudendorp, 60. 


Palmerius, 93. 
Perizonius, 83. 
Petersen, Fr. C., 98. 
Phavorinus, 386. 
Poppo, 87. 


Quatremére De Quincy, 19. 30. 52. 67. 126. 


Ramshorn, 18. 19. 

Raspe, 12. 40. 55. 100. 115. 133. 
Reinesius, 77. 106. 133. 186. 137. 
Reisig, 37. 

Rose, Rev. H. G., 29. 40. 
Rossi, 85. 

Ruhnken, D., 16. 


Salmasius, 53. 54. 82. 

Scaliger, Jos., 17. 22. 62. 

Schelling, 86. 

Schneider, J. G., 6. 36. 37. 67. 102. 117. 
129. 

Schorn, 3. 38. 39. 103. 

Schweighaeuser, 81. 101. 

Scriverius, 138. 

Seebode, 99. 

Seidler, Aug., 112. 

Siebelis, 4. 5. 11. 14. 15. 24. 30. 33. 35. 
36. 45. 46. 59. 62. 70. 77. 78. 96. 97. 
99. 109. 110. 126. 

Siebenkees, 88. 

Sillig, 3. 

Sonntag, 79. 

Spilsburg-Gems, 64. 92. 93. 99. 115. 

Spon, 31. 35. 52. 64. 99. 115. 122. 124. 137. 

Stosch, 60. 105. 121. 

Stuart, 97. 

Sylburgius, 119. 


Thiersch, 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 12. 14. 15. 16. 29. 
24, 26. 29. 30. 31. 33. 37. 38. 39. 41. 42. 
43. 44. 45. 46. 47. 50. 51. 57. 61. 63. 64. 
67. 68. 70. 72. 75. 76. 77. 79. 80. 81. 86. 
89. 91. 100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 105. 108. 
109. 112. 118. 114. 115. 118. 119. 120. 
121. 122. 124. 125. 126. 129. 

Tischbein, 56. 

Tolkenius, 18. 89. 

Torrentius, 55. 

Toup, Jo., 13. 120. 

Turnebus, Adr., 64. 

Tursellinus, Horatius, 18. 

Tyrwhitt, Th., 117. 


Uhden, 45. 111. 


Valeknaer, L. C., 87. 
Valesius, H., 65. 111. 
Vallars, 62. 

Vechner, 17. 116. 
Victorius, P., 79. 


120. 


. 
“nal 
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Visconti, 22. 31. 44. 45. 101. 108. 119. 135. 
iwoss, J..H., 18: 

Vossius, G. J., 30. 100. 

Vossius, Isaac, 10. 


Wagner, 98. 110. 113. 115. 119. 126. 

Weimarsche Kunstfreunde, 105. 

Welcker, 8. 15. 2]. 22. 30. 61. 73. 90. 98." 
102. 108. 113. 115. 119. 126. 

Wheler, 99. 105. 

Wesseling, 97. 120. 

Wieland, 22. 108. 118. 


Wiener, 128. 

Winckelmann, 1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. 11. 12. 16. 
18. 23. 24. 25. 29. 30. 31. 36. 40. 42. 47. 
54. 55. 57. 60. 62. 64. 67. 68. 71. 74. 76. 
78. 79. 83. 85. 87. 88. 94. 99. 100. 101. 
108. 113. 116. 121. 122. 199. 198. 190. 

Wolf Ἐ- Ἃ.. 98. 

Wiistemann, 56. 

Wyttenbach, D., 21. 42. 


Zoéga, 8. 11]. 
Zumpt, 97. 116. 


3.—Index of Greek Words incidentally noticed. 


aboodiatroc, 90. 

᾿Αγασίας, ᾿Αγησίας, and Ἡγησίας con- 
founded, 63. 

᾿Αγησίδαμος, 63. 

᾿Αγησίλαος and ᾿Αγησιλᾶς, 63. 

ἀγητὴρ, 103. 

᾿Αθήναιος, nomen viri proprium, |. 

ἀκονιτὶ, 11]. 

᾿Ακοχᾶς, corruptly for” Avoyoc, 4. 

ἀκρόλιθος, 67. 

᾿Αμμωνιὰς, 111. 

᾿Αμφίων and Μελάνθιος confounded, 13. 

ἀναπαυόμενος, 112. 

ΓΑνθερμος, corruptly for ᾿Αρχενεὺς, 15. 

ἀπόγραφον, 92 

ἀποξυόμενος, 71. 

ἀποσκοπεύων, 17. 

ἀσάρωτος, 121. 

᾿Αφροδίτη ἐν τοῖς Κήποις, 10. 


Βόϊσκος, corruptly for Βοηθὸς, 22. 


Τελάδας, corruptly for ᾿Αγελάδας, 8. 
γραφὶς, 90. 


A and A confounded, 51. 

δαίδαλα, 48. 

Δάϊππος and Adimzoe confounded, 51. 

Δεινομένης and Διομήδης confounded, 53. 

een Pliny’s error for Δεινοκράτης; 
53. 


Διὸς Στρατίου, 50. 
δισκοξόλος, 79. 123. 
δίφρος ὀκλαδίας, 50. 
δορυφόρος, 48. 103. 


ἕδος, 120. 

ἕδος and εἶδος confounded, 119. 

᾿Ελάδας, corruptly for ᾿Αγελάδας, 3. 

᾿Ελευσίνιος, nomen viri proprium, 1. 

"Eptooc, corruptly for Σμῖλις, 120. 

ἐνέκαεν and ἐνέκαυσεν confounded, 74. 

᾿Ερετριεὺς, Nomen virl proprium, 1. 

‘Eppéowrec, 123. 

"Ἔρως, 117. 

pepe Οὐράνιος and ἸΤάνδημος confounded, 
16. 


ἑταίρα, 108. 118—9. 
εὔκνημος, 123. 


ἡγεῖσθαι, 63. 

Ἡγησίας and ’Ayaciac confounded, 63. 
ἤθη; 25. 

ἡμερήσιος, 92. 


Θεσπιάδες corruptly for Θεστιάδες, 59. 
Θέσπις corruptly for Θέστις, 59. 
θησαυρὸς and Θησέως ἱερὸν confounded, 106. 


ἱερόδουλος, 5]. 

Ἵμερος, 117. 

᾿Ιφικράτης, corruptly for ᾿Αμφικράτης, 12. 
᾿Ιωνικὸς, Nomen viri proprium, 1. 


κακιζότεχνος, corruptly for κατατηξίτε- 
xvoc, 3d—7. 

Καλλιάδης, Καλλίας, and Καλλικλῆς, cor- 
ruptly for Καλλίδης, 88. 

κανηφόρος, 110. 

Κανὼν, 108. 

Καρύστιος, nomen Viri proprium, 1. 

κατάτεχνος, 36 

κατάγουσα, 108. 

κατατήκω, 37. 

κατατηξίτεχνος, 36—7. 

Κῆποι, ᾿Αφροδίτη ἐν τοῖς Kyzouc, 10. 

Κηφισόδοτος and Κηφισόδωρος confounded, 
41. 


Κρησιλᾶς, corruptly for Κτησιλᾶς, 48. 
Κτησίλαος and Κτησιλᾶς, 47. 
Ctesilaus and Desilaus confounded, 48. 


A and A confounded, 6]. 

Aaac, 120. 

Λάϊππος, corruptly written for Δάϊππος;5]. 
Λακεδαιμόνιος, nomen viri proprium, 1. 
Λαστρατίδης ᾿Ηλεῖος, 68. 

Λάχης and Χάρης confounded, 42. 
λεῖον ἕδος, 120. 

Λέσξιος, nomen viri proprium, 1. 
Ληναῖος, part of the city of Athens, 10. 
λιθόστρωτα, 121. 

Λίμναι, part of the city of Athens, 10. 
Λίμνιος and Λήμνιος confounded, 10. 


ματαιότεχνος, 95. 
Μεγαξύζιοι λόγοι, 2]. 
Μέθη, 108. 


Μελάνθιος and ᾿Αμφίων confounded, 18, 
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μετωποσκόπος, 20. 

Μήκων, corruptly for Μίκων, 77. 
μονόχρωμος, 22. 

Mv«cwy, corruptly for Μίκων, 77. 


Ναυσικάα, 111]. 
Νησιώτης and Νεστόκλης confounded, 47. 
Νίκων; corruptly for Μίκων, 77. 


οἰνοφόρος, 108. 

ὀκλαδίας δίφρος, 50. 
᾽Ονασίας and ’Ovarac, 87. 
ὀπισθόδομος, 76. 
ὁπλιτίτης, 90. 

ὀρθὸς, 79. 

Οὐράνιος "Ἔρως, 116. 


Πακάτη; corruptly for ἸΤαγκάστη, 20. 
ἸΠαιόνιος, nomen viri proprium, 1. 
Idvdnpoc” Epwe, 116. 

Πάραλος, 111. 

Παραλυόμενος, 50. 

Ilapnyopoc, 110. 

Πάριος and Σάμιος confounded, 114. 
ἸΠαῤῥάσιος and Πηράσιος, 81]. 


Ilavoaviae and Παυσίας confounded, 91. | 


περιξοητὸς 108. 

ΤΤερίξολος, 10. 

Ilepikaoc and Πέριλλος confounded, 93. 
περιφορητὸς, 103. 


ΠΠλώταρχος, corruptly for Πρώταρχος, 111. | 


Πόθος, 117. 

TIotciin, 106. 

ποππύζω, 82. 
πορνογράφος, 26. 8d. 
Προπύλαιος Ἑρμῆς, 120. 


ῥυπαρογραφία, 118. 
βυπαρογράφος, 113. 
ῥῶπα, 118. 


Σάμιος and Πάριος confounded, 114. 
σαυροκτόνος, 108. 

Σκέλη, Ta, the Long Wall at Athens, 35. 
σκέλμιος, corruptly for Σμίλιος, 120. 
σκιαγραφία, 116. 


σκολιὰ ἔργα, corruptly for Σκόπα ἔργα; 117. 


σμίλη and Σμῖλις confounded, 119, n. 3. 

σπλαγχνόπτης, 78. 122. 

Στασικράτης, corruptly for Δεινοκράτης: 
53. 


στεφανηπλόκος, 92. 
στεφανοπῶλις, 92. 
Στρατίου Διὸς, δῦ. 
συγγενικὸν, 29. 
συμμετρία, 80. 


τετρακάρηνος and τετρακέφαλος, 124. 
τέχνη; 135 
Τηλοχάρης, corruptly for Λεωχάρης, 67. 


Τιμοκράτης, corruptly for Δεινοκράτης, 53. 


τρύγινον; 106. 


φαίακες, 93. 
φαιδρύντης, 96. 
φαντασία, 12]. 


Φυρόμαχος;, corruptly for Φυλόμαχος, 100. 


Χειροκράτης, corruptly for Δεινοκράτης; 
δ9. 

χαμεταιρὶς, 117. 

Χάρης and Λάχης confounded, 42. 

χρυσοτέκτων, 42. 


4.—Index of Latin Words incidentally noticed. 


Apellea ars, 18. 

Chametaerae, 116. 

Desilaus, Pliny’s error for Ctesilaus, 48. 

Egesias, corruptly for Agasias or Hegesias, 
62. 


Est mihi tecum, 112. 
Exoriundus, 70. 

Floreo, 4. 

Graphis, 90. 
Instrangulans, 130. n. 10. 


Lapidicoactor, 133. 

Licinius, corruptly for Licymnius, 18. 
Myleus, corruptly for Nileos, 1383. 
Numerosior, 79. 


Parrhasius and Pyreicus confounded, 90. 


113. 
Propino, 19. 
Sil, 106. 
Species, 108. 
Subsidia, 11], n. 7. 


4 
fl 
+ 
Ἵ 


Page. Line. 
2, 19. 
2 20. 
Did 
3, 46. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Guaucus of Chios 

Aétio I. 

Nachius 

Polyclitus is the form, which is to 
be preferred to the common form, 
Polycletus 


. instructer is the preferable form, as 


we can derive it directly from the 
verb instruct 


. ᾿Αφροδίτη ἐν τοῖς Κήποις 

. ᾿Αρχέννους 

. Astrapen 

. Bryaxis, gen. BRYAXIDIS, not 


BryAaxeEs 


. Photius 
. Reisigius 
. SMILIS 

. tuventa 

. Prothous 
. tuventa 


Page. Line. 
70, 18. 
84, 56. 
84, 67. 
87, 3d. 
90, n.2. 
ODE 1 
94, 71. 
101, 51. 
105». 1: 
105, 53. 
108, 7.4. 
108. 2.3. 
1100 55: 
115. 48. 
119. Ο. 
119. 25. 
190. 8. 
181. 4. 
131. 22. 
135. 365. 


Argonautas 
αι. (6. 6. 1.} 
᾿Αρκὰς 

ἸΠαιονίου 
Nackius 

ἢ τῶν 
χρυσελεφαντίνης 
NNonium v. Ducere 
Πολυγνώτου 

ὦ ᾿Ελπινίκη, ὡς 
Μέθη 
ἑταίρα---οὖν 
Danie 

Azan 

ἑταίρα 
Agatharchus 
Eubius 

Acharn. 
AGATHARCHUS 
ΣΩ 
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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tuts excellent and valuable work was, in 1818, privately printed by 
its AUTHOR, the late learned R. P. KniGuT, Esq., at the press of Mr. 
Vatpy. It was afterwards, with the permission of Mr. KNIGHT, inserted 
in the Classical Journal; portions having appeared in each successive Num- 
ber till the whole was inserted. The Eprror has been informed by a friend 
that it has been republished in GERMANY, but he doubts the accuracy of the 
information. The title-page contained the following notice :-— 

‘© Intended to be prefixed to the SECOND VOLUME of the ‘ Select Speci- 
mens of Ancient Sculpture,’ published by the SocieETY OF DILETTANTI; 
but the necessarily slow progress of that Work, in the exhausted state of ihe 
funds to be applied to it, affording the AUTHOR little probability of seeing its 
completion, he has been induced to print a few copies of this proposed Part of 
it, that any information, which he may have been able to collect, upon a subject 
so interesting to all loversof ELEGANT ART, may not be lost to his successors 
im such pursuits, but receive any additions and corrections, which may render 
it more worthy to appear in the splendid form, and with the beautiful Illus- 
trations of the preceding Volume.” 

The Eprror has published it in. the cheap form in which it appears, and 
in double columns, as an appropriate and very useful accompaniment to his 
Edition of Dr. LEmMpRIERE’S Classical Dictionary, and to the Translation of 
JuLius SitLie’s Dictionary of the ARTISTS of ANTIQUITY by the Rev. 
H. W. WittraMs, which he has recently edited. 

If his small voice can be heard through the community of SCHOLARS, he 
strongly recommends the Work to their perusal and consideration. What- 
ever favorite theories may be occupying their leisure, engaging their imagina- 
tion, exercising their ingenuity, and displaying their learning, from this Work, 
as from a rich mine, they may draw continual supplies without the chance of 
exhaustion. The judgment, discrimination, taste, acuteness, and erudition of 
the AUTHOR are conspicuous in every page, and are equalled only by his 
candor and impartiality; and his own magnificent Collection of Coins, 
Medals, and other Remains of ancient Art, which with patriotic generosity 

were bequeathed by him to the BririsH Museum, was the principal source, 
from which he drew his information, so original and profound, and the solid 
basis, on which his reasonings, so just and conclusive, are founded. Disre- 
garding the vain imaginations, and the wild speculations of Writers, who have 
' discussed ancient mythology with more zeal than knowledge,—with more pre- 
judice than judgment,—with more religion than piety,—Mr. Knicur has sur- 
veyed her not through a colored medium, but with the naked eye; and he 
has thus the better discerned her true lineaments, her inward features, her full 
proportions, her graceful mien, and her attractive and seductive and majestic 
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form. If he has occasion to touch on subjects which involve indelicacy, he 
has discussed them with becoming moderation, and remarkable caution, leav- 
ing no aliment for pruriency to feed on, and no handle for prudery to work 
with. If he was defective in CHRISTIAN principles, he has in this Work 
exhibited no other than CHRISTIAN virtues, and CHRISTIAN conduct. Those 
CHRISTIANS, who would asperse the memory of the dead with bitter and 
unjust censure, do not merit the respect of the living, are no¢ followers of 
CuRIstT, and will not inherit the kingdom of heaven. If the close of Mr. 
KN1IGHT’s life be a scene, which CHRISTIANS cannot contemplate with ap- 
probation, let us endeavor to forget it in reflecting on his munificent spirit,— 
his noble enthusiasm,—and his continued and generous patronage of the FINE 
ARTS ;—in surveying his splendid Collections in the British Museum ;— 
in emulating his great erudition, and his elegant science ;—ia imitating the 
readiness, urbanity, and kindness, with which he opened the treasury of his 
mind, and communicated his large and ample stores of information ;—in ex- 
hibiting the free and independent spirit, which pervaded his writings ;—and 
in exemplifying the virtues and excellencies of his private character. 


REAL CHRISTIANITY has her seat in the mind, her throne in the heart, 


her home in the heavens; her garment is innocence, the jewels of her diadem 
are the cardinal virtues, her breath is tranquillity, her voice whispers peace ; 
her eye is love; the lineaments of her face are characters of kindness, her hand 
is munificence, her life is beneficence, her spirit is devotion; grace is in all 
her steps, dignity in all her movements, veneration accompanies her progress, 
truth is her polar-star, charity forms, faith directs, hope animates, and holi- 
ness sanctifies her views and actions; the words sectarianism and heresy are no 
terms in her vocabulary,—censure and persecution make no part of her busi- 
ness ; exclusiveness is no sentiment of her mind, and bigotry no feeling of her 
heart ; her BIBLE is no Procrustean bed, to which all human science must be 
forced to conferm,—no sun, round which all human systems must necessarily 
revolve,—no barrier to limit the range of the human intellect,—no breakwater 
to the tide of human knowledge, —no record of airy speculations in theology,— 
no repository of conundrums in divinity,—no standard, by which she mea- 
sures the faith of mankind, and marks the victims for the tribunal of an Inqui- 
sition ; she distinguishes between the fundamental principles of the SACRED 
VOLUME, so few and so simple, and so entirely concerning morality, and 
the mere inferences, involving speculative and dogmatic theology, which are 
drawn from its language by men, who are under the prejudice of education, 
or influenced by particular notions and theories; the Sermon on the Mount is 
the sum of her doctrine, and the alpha and omega of her creed; her orthodoxy 
is philanthropy,—her Sacrament is the remembrance of the death of Christ, 
—her Sabbath is the performance of his will,—her fast is heavenly medi- 
tation,—and her feast is the ‘ luxury of doing good.’ 


E. H. BARKER. 


Lonpon, Sept. 26th, 1836. 
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1. As all the most interesting and important 
subjects of ancient art are taken from the reli- 
gious or poetical mythology of the times; a 
general analysis of the principles and progress 
of that mythology will afford a more complete, 
as well as more concise, explanation of parti- 
cular monuments, than can be conveyed in 


separate dissertations annexed to each. 


2. The primitive religion of the Greeks, like 
that of all other nations not enlightened by 
_ Revelation, appears to have been elementary ; 
and to have consisted in an indistinct worship 
_ of the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, and 
the waters,! or rather to the spirits supposed to 
preside over those bodies, and to direct their 
motions and regulate their modes of existence. 
Every river, spring, or mountain, had its local 
genius or peculiar deity ; and as men naturally 
endeavor to obtain the favor of their gods, by 
such means as they feel best adapted to win 
their own, the first worship consisted in offer- 
ing to them certain portions of whatever they 
| held to be most valuable. At the same time 
that the regular motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, the stated returns of summer and winter, 
of day and night, with all the admirable order 
of the universe, taught them to believe in the 
existence and agency of such superior powers ; 
the irregular and destructive efforts of nature, 
such as lightning and tempests, inundations 
and earthquakes, persuaded them that these 
mighty beings had passions and affections simi- 
lar to their own, and only differed in possess- 
ing greater strength, power, and intelligence. 
3. In every stage of society men naturally 


Ὁ love the marvellous; but in the early stages, 


~~ acertain portion of it is absolutely necessary 


Z 


1 Φαινονται μοι of πρωτοι των avOpwroy τῶν 
περι τὴν Ἕλλαδα τουτους μονους θεους ἥγεισθαι, 
οὗσπερ νυν πολλοι των βαρβάρων, ἥλιον, και 
σελήνην, καὶ γην, Kat aoTpa, Kat ουρανον. Pla- 
to in Cratyl. aT i 

3 Tlapa τισι δε καὶ Δεὺς λεγεται (6 Zeus). 
Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 2. 

The letter Z was, as is well known, no other 
than AS, or SA, expressed by one character ; 
and in the refinement of the language, and 
variation of dialects, the % was frequently 
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to make any narration sufficiently interesting 
to attract attention, or obtain an audience : 
whence the actions of gods are intermixed with 
those of men in the earliest traditions or his- 
tories of all nations; and poetical fable occu- 
pied the place of historical truth in their ac- 
counts of the transactions of war and policy, 
as well as in those of the revolutions of nature 
and origin of things. Each had produced some 
renowned warriors, whose mighty achievements 
had been assisted by the favor, or obstructed 
by the anger, of the gods ; and each had some 
popular tales concerning the means by which 
those gods had constructed the universe, and 
the principles upon which they continued to 
govern it: whence the Greeks and Romans 
found a Hercules in every country which they 
visited, as well as in their own; and the ad- 
ventures of some such hero supply the first 
materials for history, as a cosmogony or theo- 
gony exhibits the first system of philosophy, 
in every nation. 

4. As the maintenance of order and subor- 
dination among men required the authority of 
a supreme magistrate, the continuation and ge- 
neral predominance of order and regularity in 
the universe would naturally suggest the idea 
of a supreme God, to whose sovereign control ' 
all the rest were subject; and this ineffable 
personage the primitive Greeks appear to have 
called by a name expressive of the sentiment, 
which the contemplation of his great charac- 
teristic attribute naturally inspired, Zeus, 
Aceus, or Deus, signifying, according to the 
most probable etymology, reverential fear or 
awe.? Their poets, however, soon debased his 
dignity, and made him the subject of as many 


dropped, as appears from the very ancient me- 
dals of Zancle in Sicily, inscribed AANKAE. 

In the genuine parts of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, there is no instance of a vowel continuing 
short before ΔΈΟΣ, AEINOS, AEIAQ, &c.; so 
that the initial was originally a double con- 
sonant, probably AS; which at first became 
AA, and afterwards A, though the metre of the | 
old bards has preserved the double time in the | 
utterance. 


A 
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wild and extravagant fables, as any of his 
subject progeny ; which fables became a part 
of their religion, though never seriously be- 
lieved by any but the lowest of the vulgar. 

5. Such appear to be the general principles 
and outlines of the popular faith, not only 
among the Greeks, but among all other primi- 
tive nations not favored by the hghts of Re- 
velation ; for though the superiority and sub- 
sequent universality of the Greek language, 
and the more exalted genius and refined taste 
of the early Greek poets, have preserved the 
knowledge of their sacred mythology more en- 
tire, we find traces of the same simple prin- 
ciples and fanciful superstructures, from the 
shores of the Baltic to the banks of the Ganges: 
and there can be little doubt, that the volu- 
minous poetical cosmogonies still extant among 
the Hindoos, and the fragments preserved of 
those of the Scandinavians, may atford us very 
competent ideas of the style and subjects of 
those ponderous compilations in verse, which 
constituted the mystic lore of the ancient 
priests of Persia,> Germany,* Spain,® Gaul, 
and Britain; and which in the two latter 
countries were so extensive, that the education 
_of a Druid sometimes required twenty years.® 
From the specimens above mentioned, we 
may, nevertheless, easily console ourselves for 
the loss of all of them, as poetical composi- 
tions, whatever might have been their value 
in other respects. 

6. But besides this vulgar religion, or po- 
pular mythology, there existed, in the more 
civilised countries of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, 
a. secret or mystic system, preserved, generally 
by an hereditary priesthood, in temples of 
long-established sanctity ; and only revealed, 
under the most solemn vows of secresy, to 
persons who had previously proved themselves 
to be worthy of the important trust. Such 
were the mysteries of Eleusis, in Attica ; 
which being so near to the most polished, 
powerful, and learned city of Greece, became 
more celebrated and more known than any 


3 Vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre 
condita. Hermippus apud Plin. lib. xxx. c. 1. 

4 Celebrant (Germani) carminibus antiquis, 
quod unum apud illos memorize et annalium 
genus, Tuistonem deum terra editum, et filium 
Mannum originem gentis conditoresque. Tacit. 
de M. G. 

° Tns παλαιας μνημήηΞ exovat (τουρδουλοιὴ τα 
συγγραμματα καὶ ποιήματα, καὶ νομοὺς εμμε- 
Tpous ἑξακισχιλιων ετων, ὧς φασι. Strab. lib. iii. 
Ρ. 139. 

6 Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere 
dicuntur: itaque nonnulli annos vicenos in 
disciplina permanent; neque fas esse existi- 
mant ea litteris mandare. Ces. de B. G. 
lib. vi. 

7 Μυστήρια δε δυο τελειται του eviavTov, Δη- 
μητρι και Kopn, Ta μικρα και τὰ μεγαλα. και 
εστι τὰ μικρα ὥσπερ προκαθαρσι5 και προαγνευσι5 
τῶν μεγάλων. Schol. in Aristoph. 

8 Salmas. not. in A‘l. Spartan. Hist. p. 116. 
Meurs. Eleusin. c. viii. &c. 

° Ὧν τελος εστιν ἣ TOV πρωτοῦ, και KUPLOV, και 
γοΉΊΤου yvwots. Plutarch de Is. et Osir. 

10. Mibi cum multa eximia divinaque vi- 


others ; and are, therefore, the most proper for 
a particular investigation, which may lead to | 
a general knowledge of all. 
7. These mysteries were under the guardian- 
ship of Ceres and Proserpine, and were called ~ 
τελεται, endings or finishes, because no per- 
son could be perfect that had not been initia- 
ted, either into them or some others. They 
were divided into two stages or degrees ; the 
first or lesser of which was a kind of holy 
purification, to prepare the mind for the divine 
truths which were to be revealed to it in the 
second or greater.?’ From one to five years of 
probation were required between them ; and at 
the end of it, the initiate, on being found 
worthy, was admitted into the inmost recesses 
of the temple, and made acquainted with the 
first principles of religion ;8 the knowledge of 
the God of nature; the first, the supreme, the 
intellectual ;° by which men had been reclaimed 
from rudeness and barbarism, to elegance and 
refinement, and been taught not only to live 
with more comfort, but to die with better ~ 
hopes.1° 
8. When Greece lost her liberty, the pe- 
riods of probation were dispensed with in favor » 
of her acknowledged sovereigns :!! but, never- 
theless, so sacred and awful was this subject, 
that even in the lowest stage of her servitude 
and depression, the Emperor Nero did not 
dare to compel the priests to initiate him, on 
account of the murder of his mother.!® To 
divulge any thing thus learnt was everywhere 
considered as the extreme of wickedness and 
impiety; and at Athens was punished with 
death ;!8 on which account Alcibiades was κα 
condemned, together with many other illus- 
trious citizens, whose loss contributed greatly 
to the ruin of that republic, and the subversion *' 
of its empire.'+ 
9. Hence it is extremely difficult to obtain _ 
any accurate information concerning any of 
the mystic doctrines: all the early writers 
turning away from the mention of them with a 
sort of religious horror ;!5 and those of later 


dentur Athene tue peperisse—tum nihil me- 
lius illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique 
vita exculti, ad humanitatem mitigati sumus : 
initiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia 
vite cognovimus+ neque solum cum letitia 
vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum 
spe meliori moriendi. Cicero de Leg. ]. i. 
c. 24. 

Kae μὴν ἃ των αλλων akoveELS, of πειθουσι πολ- 
λους, λεγοντες ὡς οὐδὲν ουὐδαμὴ τῳ διαλυθεντι. 
κακον, ovde λυπήρον εστιν, o10a ὅτι KwWAVEL σε 
πιστευειν 6 πατριος λογο5, Καὶ τὰ μυστικα συμ- 
Boda τῶν περι Tov Διονυσον οργιασμων, ἃ συν- 
ἰισμεν αλληλοις οἱ κοινωνουντες. Plutarch. de 
Consol. ]. x. 

11 Plutarch in Demetr. 

12 Sueton. in Neron. 6. 34. 

13 Andocid. Orat. de Myst. 
Leg. Attic. p. 33. 

14 Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 45. &c. 

15 ToarAa μεν evotoua κεισθω, καθ᾽ “Hpo- 
δοτον, ἐστι ‘yap Masi Plutarch Symp. 
hh. iis qoids 

Aischylus narrowly ἘΠῚ being torn to 
pieces on the stage for bringing out something 


Sam. Petit. in 


‘uf 


ture.” 19 
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times, who have pretended to explain them, 
being to be read with much caution; as their 
assertions are generally founded in conjecture, 
and oftentimes warped by prejudices in favor 
of their own particular systems and opinions 
in religion and philosophy. Little more di- 
rect information is, indeed, to be obtained from 
ancient writers, than that contained in the 
above-cited passages; from which we only 
learn that more pure, exalted, and philosophical 
doctrines concerning the nature of the Deity, 
and the future state of man, were taught, than 
those which were derived from the popular 
religion. 

10. From other passages, however, we learn 


_that these doctrines were conveyed under alle- 


gories and symbols ;'° and that the completely 
initiated were called inspectors :!7 whence we 
may reasonably infer that the last stage of 
initiation consisted in an explanation and ex- 
position of those allegorical tales and sym- 
bolical forms, under -which they were veiled. 
<* All that can be said concerning the gods,” 
says Strabo, ‘‘ must be by the exposition of old 
Opinions and fables; it being the custom of 
the ancients to wrap up in enigma and fable 
their thouzhts and discourses concerning na- 
ture; which are not therefore easily ex- 
plained.’’!8 «In all initiations and mysteries,” 
says Proclus, ‘the gods exhibit themselves 
under many forms, and with a frequent change 
of shape ; sometimes as light, defined to no 
particular figure ; sometimes in a human form; 
and sometimes in that of some other crea- 
The wars of the Giants and Titans ; 
the battle of the Pytho against Apollo; the 
flight of Bacchus, and wandering of Ceres, are 
ranked, by Plutarch, with the A°gyptian tales 
concerning Osiris and Typho, as having the 
same meaning as the other modes of conceal- 


ment employed in the mystic religion,”° 


11. The remote antiquity of this mode of 
conveying knowledge by symbols, and its 
long-established appropriation to religious sub- 
jects, had given it a character of sanctity 
unknown to any other mode of writing ; and it 
seems to have been a very generally received 
Opinion, among the more discreet Heathens, 
that divine truth was better adapted to the 
weakness of human intellect, when veiled 


supposed to be mystic; and saved himself by 
proving that he had never been initiated. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. Aristot. Nicom. Eth. 
προ. 1- 

16 Ορῴικοι δια συμβολων, TvOaryopero: δια εἰ- 
κονων Ta Geia μηνυειν εφιεμενοι. Procl.in Theol. 
Plat, 1.....0- 4. 

Ato καὶ Ta μυστηριᾶ ev αλληγοριαις 
AeyeTat προς εκπλήξιν καὶ ppiknv, ὥσπερ εν 
σκότῳ καὶ νυκτι. Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. 
s. 100. 

17 Ἑποπται. ΑἹ] that is left in ancient au- 
thors concerning the ceremonies of initiation, 
&c., has been diligently collected and arranged 
by Meursius in his Eleusinia. 

18. Πὰς δ᾽ 6 περι των θεων Aoyos apxaas 
εξεταζει Sofas καὶ μυθους, αἰνιττομενων τῶν 
παλαιων, as εἰχον εννοιας φυσικας περι των 
πραγματων, και πρηστιθεντων αει τοις AO'YoOLS τον 
μυθον" ἅπαντα μεν ουν τα αινίγματα λύειν ακρι- 


under symbols, and on in fable and enigma, 
than when exhibited in the undisguised sim- 
plicity of genuiné wisdom or pure phi- 
losophy.? 

12. The art of conveying ideas to the sight 
has passed through four different stages in its 
progress to perfection. In the first, the ob- 
jects and events meant to be signified, were 
simply represented : in the second, some par- 
ticular characteristic quality of the individual 
was employed to express a general quality or 
abstract idea; asa horse for swiftness, a dog 
for vigilance, or a hare for fecundity: in the 
third, signs of conventicn were contrived to 
represent ideas, as is now practised by the 
Chinese: and, in the fourth, similar signs of 
convention were adopted to represent the dif- 
ferent modifications of tone in the voice ; and 
its various divisions, by articulation, into dis- 
tinct portions or syllables. This is what we 
call alphabetic writing; which is much more 
clear and simpie than any other; the modifi- 
cations of tone by the organs of the mouth, 
being much less various, and more distinct, 
than the modifications of ideas by the ope- 
rations of the mind. The second, however, 
which, from its use among the A°gyptians, has 
been denominated the hieroglyphical mode of 
writing, was everywhere employed to convey _ 
or conceal the dogmas of religion; and we 
shall find that the same symbols were em-. 
ployed to express the same ideas in almost 
every country of the northern hemisphere. 

13. In examining these symbols in the re- 
mains of ancient art, which have escaped the 
barbarism and bigotry of the middle ages, we 
may sometimes find it difficult to distinguish 
between those compositions which are mere 
efforts of taste and fancy, and those which 
were emblems of what were thought divine 


ria 


truths: but, nevertheless, this difficulty is not ~ 
80 great, as it, at first view, appears to be; for \ 


there is such an obvious analogy and connex- 
ion between the different emblematical monu- 
ments, not only of the same, but of different 
and remote countries, that, when properly 
arranged, and brought under one point of view, 
they, in a great degree, explain themselves by 
mutually explaining each other. There is one 
class, too, the most numerous and important of 


Bws ov ρᾳδιον. lib. x. p. 474. 

19 Ev ἅπασι yap τουτοις of θεοι πολλας μεν 
EQUTWY προτεινουσι μορφας, πολλα δε σχηματα 
διαλλαττοντες φαινονται" καὶ TOTE μεν ATUTWTOV 
αὐτῶν προβεβληται φως, τοτε δὲ εἰς ανθρωπου 
μορῴφην εσχηματισμενον, Tote δὲ εἰς ἀλλοῖον 
τυπὸν προελήλυθος. εἰς τὴν TloArt. Πλατ. 
p- 3&0. 

290 Ta yap Τιγαντικα καὶ Τιτανικα map ‘EA- 
Anow adoueva, καὶ Kpovov twos αθεσμοι Takers, 
Kat Tlu@wvos avtitagers mpos AToAAwva, φυγαι TE. 
Atovucov Kat πλαναι Δημητρος, ουδὲν amroAei= 
πουσι των Οσιριακων καὶ Τυφωνικων, αλλων τε, 
ὧν πασιν ἐξεστιν arednv μυθολογουμενων ακουειν" 
ὅσα τε μυστικοις ἱεροις περικαλυπτομενα καὶ τε- 
Aerais, appnta διασωζεται και ἀθεατα προς τους 
πολλους, ὅμοιον exer λογον. Plutarch de Is. 
et Osir. 

1 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. x. 8. 4. 


> 
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all, which must have been designed and exe- 


cated under the sanction of public authority ; 
and therefore, whatever meaning they contain, 
must have been tle meaning of nations, and 


_ not the caprice of individuals. 


14. This is the class of coins, the devices 
upon which were always held so strictly 
sacred, that the most proud and powerful 
monarchs never ventured to put their portraits 
upon them, until the practice of deifying sove- 
reigns had enrolled them among the gods. 
Neither the kings of Persia, Macedonia, or 
Epirus, nor even the tyrants of Sicily, ever took 
this liberty ; the first portraits, that we find 
upon money, being those of the A°gyptian and 
Syrian dynasties of Macedonian princes, whom 
the flattery of their subjects had raised to 
divine honors. The artists had indeed before 
found a way of gratifying the vanity of their 
patrons without offending their piety, which 
was by mixing their features with those of the 
deity, whose image was to be impressed; an 
artifice which seems to have been practised in 
the coins of several of the Macedonian kings, 
previous to the custom of putting their por- 
traits upon them.2 

15. Itis, in a great degree, owing to the 
sanctity of the devices, that such numbers of 
very ancient coins have been preserved fresh 
and entire ; for it was owing to this that they 
were put into tombs, with vases and other 
sacred symbols, and not, as Lucian has ludi- 
crously supposed, that the dead might have 
the means of paying for their passage over the 
Styx: the whole fiction of Charo and his 
boat being of late date, and posterior to many 
tombs, in which coins have been found. 

16. The first species of money that was cir- 
culated by tale, and not by weight, of which 
we have any account, consisted of spikes, or 
small obelisks of brass or iron; which were, 
as we shall show, symbols of great sanctity, and 
high antiquity. Six of them being as many as 
the hand could conveniently grasp, the words 
obolus and drachma, signifying spike and hand- 
Jul, continued, after the invention of coining, 
to be employed in expressing the respective 
value of two pieces of money, the one of 
which was worth six of the other.2 In Greece 
and Macedonia, and, probably, wherever the 
Macedonians extended their conquests, the 


? See those of Archelaus, Amyntas, Alex- 
ander 11., Perdiccas, Philip, Alexander the 
Great, Philip Aridewus, and SeleucusI., in all 
which the different characters and features, 
respectively given to the different heads of 
Hercules, seem meant to express those of the 
respective princes. For the frequency of this 
practice in private families among the Romans, 
see Stati Sylv. J. v. 1. 231—4. 

3 To μεντοι των οβελων ονομᾶ, of μεν ὅτι 
πάλαι βουποροις οβελοις ἐχρωντο πρὺς TAS ἀμοι- 


‘Bas, ὧν το ὗπο TH δρακι πληθος εδοκει καλεισθαι 


δραχμη. τα δὲ ονοματα, καὶ Tov νομισματος 
KQTATETOVTOS, εἰς THY νὺυν χρειαν ενεμεινεν EK 
TNS χρειας THs παλαιας. J. Poll. lib. ix. c. vi. 
5. 77. see also Eustath. in Il. p. 136. Ed. Rom. 


_ * See Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
&c. 


5. Pausan, I. i..c. 39. 
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numerary division seems to have regulated the 
scale of coinage ; but, in Sicily and Italy, the 
mode of reckoning by weight, or according to 
the lesser talent and its subdivisions, univer- 
sally prevailed. Which mode was in use 
among the Asiatic colonies, prior to their sub- 
jection to the Athenians or Macedonians, or 
which is the most ancient, we have not been . 
able to discover. Probably, however, it was | 
that by weight, the only one which appears to 
have been known to the Homeric Greeks; the © 
other may have been introduced by the Do- 
rians. 

17. By opening the tombs, which the an- 
cients held sacred, and exploring the founda- 
tions of ruined cities, where money was con- 
cealed, modern cabinets have been enriched 
with more complete series of coins than 
could have been collected in any period of 
antiquity. We can thus bring under one point 
of view the whole progress of the art from 
its infancy to its declite, and compare the 
various religious symbols which have been 
employed in ages and countries remote from 
each other. These symbols have the great 
advantage over those preserved in other 
branches of sculpture, that they have never 
been mutilated or restored ; and also that they 
exhibit two compositions together, one on each 
side of the coin, which mutually serve to ex- 
plain each other, and thus enable us to read 
the symbolical or mystical writing with more 
certainty than we are enabled to do in any — 
other monuments. 
under their guidance that we shall endeavour 
to explore the vast and confused labyrinths of | 
poetical and allegorical fable ; and to separate. . 
as accurately as we can, the theology from the | 


mythology of the ancients: by which means _ 


alone we can obtain a competent knowledge | | 
of the mystic, or, as it was otherwise called, 
the Orphic faith,® and explain the general style 
and language of symbolical art in which it was 
conveyed. 

18. Ceres and Bacchus,® called, in Egypt, 
Isis and Osiris, and, in Syria, Venus and 
Adonis, were the deities in whose names, 
and under whose protection, persons were 
most commonly instructed in this faith.7_ The 
word Pacchus or Iacchusis a title derived from 
the exclamations uttered in the festivals of this 


6 Πλησίον vaos εστι Anuntpos’ ἀγάλματα de 
αυτή τε και ἣ Tats, και δαδα exwv Iakxos. Pau- 
san. in Att. c. ii. 5. 4. 

7 Τὴν μεν yap Οσιριδος τελετὴν TH Διονυσου 
τὴν αὑτὴν εἰναι, τὴν ἴσιδος TH THS AnunTtpys 
ὁμοιοτάτην ὕπαρχειν, τῶν OVOMATWY μόνον ἐνηλ- 
λαγμενων.  Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 104. Ed. 
Wessel. ; 

Οσιριν Διονυσον εἰναι λεγουσιν (Διγυπτιοι). 
Herodot. lib. ii, c. 42. 

OQ poKap, οστις εὐυδαιμων 
τελετας Dewy ειδως 
βιοταν ἁγιστευει" 
τὰ τε Matpos meyadas 
οργια Κυβελας θεμιστευων, 
ἄνα θυρσον τε τινάσσων, 
κισσῳ τε στεφανωθεις, 
Διονυσον θεραπευει. 
Βυτὶρ. Bacch. ν, 73. 


It is principally, therefore, Ὁ 


\ 
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god ;® whose other Latin name Liber is also a 
title signifying the same attribute as the Greek 
epithet AYSIOZ or AYSOQN, which will be 
hereafter explained. But, from whence the 
more common Greek name ΔΙΟΝΥ͂ΣΟΣ is de- 
rived, or what it signifies, is not so easy to 
determine, or even to conjecture with any rea- 
sonable probability. The first part of it ap- 
pears to be from AEYS, ΔΙΌΣ, or AIS, the 
ancient name of the supreme universal god ; 
but whether the remainder is significant of the 
place from which this deity came into Greece, 
or of some attribute belonging to him, we can- 
not pretend to say; and the conjectures of 
etymologists, both ancient and modern, con- 
cerning it are not worthy of notice.? An in- 
genious writer in the Asiatic Researches de- 
rives the whole name from a Sanscrit title of 
an Oriental demi-god ; 10 and, as Ausonius says 
it was Indian,!! this derivation appears more 
probable than most others of the kind. 

19, At Sicyo, in the Peloponnesus, he was 
worshipped under another title, which we 
shall not venture to explain, any further than 
that it implies his having the peculiar superin- 
tendence and direction of the characteristics of 
the female sex.!2 At Lampsacus too, on the 
Hellespont, he was venerated under a sym- 
bolical form adapted to a similar office; 
though with a title of a different signification, 
Priapus, which will be hereafter explained.’® 

20. According to Herodotus, the name Dio- 
nysus or Bacchus, with the various obscene 
and extravagant rites that distinguished his 
worship, was communicated to the Greeks by 
Melampus;!4 who appears to have florished 
about four generations before the Trojan war ; 15 
and who is said to have received his know- 
ledge of the subject from Cadmus and the 
Phoenicians, who settled in Beotia.!® The 
whole history, however, of this Pheenician 
colony is extremely questionable; and we 


8 They are in fact the same name in dif- 
ferent dialects, the ancient verb FAXQ, in La- 
conian BAXQ, having become by the accession 
of the augment FIFAXQ, v. taxw. 

®See Macrob.1.i. c.18. Bryant on An- 
cient Mythology. 

10 Vol. iii. p. 304. 

M1 Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 

Osirin A’gyptus putat ; 
Myste Phanaum nominant ; 
Dionysum Indi existimant, &c. 

12 Διονυσὺν δε dn σιώπω Toy XOIPOVAAHN: 
Σικυωνιοι TovToy προσκυνουσιν, emt τῶν γυ- 
ναικειων ταξαντες τὸν Διονύσον μοριων. Clem. 
Alex. Cohort. p. 33. 

'S σίμαται δε mapa Λαμψακήηνοις 6 Tptamos, ὃ 
autos wy τῷ Διονυσῳ εξ επιθετου καλούμενος 
οὕτως, ὧς Θριαμβος καὶ Διθυραμβος. Athen. 
Dipnos. lib. i. c. 23. 

14 “EAAnot yap δὴ Μελαμπους εστι ὃ εξηγη- 
σαμενος Tov Διονυσου TO TE OVVOMA, καὶ τὴν 
θυσιην, και τὴν πομπὴν του φαλλου. lib. ii. 
c. 49. 

15. Odyss. O. 226. et seqq- 

18 Πυθεσθαι δὲ μοι δοκεει Μελαμπους Ta περι 
τον Διονυσον παρα Kaduov τε του Τύριον, και 
τῶν σὺν αὐτῳ εἰς Φοινικὴς ἀπικομένων ES THY νυν 


shall show in the sequel that the name Cad- | 
mus was probably a corruption of a mystic 

title of the deity. The Cadmii, a people oc- ° 
cupying Thebes, are mentioned in the Iliad ; 17 

and Ino or Leucothoé, a daughter of Cad- 

mus, is mentioned as a sea-goddess in the 

Odyssey ;1® but no notice is taken in either 

poem of his being a Pheenician ; nor is it dis- 

tinctly explained whether the poet understood 

him to have been a man or a god; though the 

former is most probable, as his daughter is 

said to have been born mortal. 

21. General tradition has attributed the in- 
troduction of the mystic religion into Greece, 
to Orpheus, a Thracian ;!9 who, if he ever 
lived at all, lived probably about the same time 
with Melampus, or a little earlier.2° The tra- 
ditions concerning him are, however, extremely 
vague and uncertain; and the most learned 
and sagacious of the Greeks is said to have 
denied that such a person had ever existed : 1 
but, nevertheless, we learn from the very high 
authority of Strabo that the Greek music was 
all Thracian or Asiatic; and, from the un- 
questionable testimony of the Iliad, that the 
very ancient poet Thamyris was of that coun- 
try 33 to which tradition has also attributed 
the other old sacerdotal bards, Muszus and 
Eumolpus.4 

22. As there is no mention, however, of any 
of the mystic deities ; nor of any of the rites 
with which they were worshipped, in any of the 
genuine parts either of the Iliad or Odyssey, 
nor any trace of the symbolical style in any of 
the works of art described in them; nor of 
allegory or enigma in the fables, which adorn 
them; we may fairly presume that beth the 
rites of initiation and the worship of Bacchus 
are of a later period, and were not generally 
known to the Greeks till after the composition 
of those poems. The Orphic Hymns, too, 
which appear to have been invocations or li- 


Βοιωτιην καλεομενὴν xwpnv. Herodot. ii. 49. 

17 E. 807. 18 E. 334. 

19 baci πρωτὸον Ophea, tov “Yarypov, μετα- 
στήσαμενον Ta παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτιοις, Ἕλλησι μετα- 
δυυναι μυστήρια. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. 
c. 6. 

Opdeus μεν yap TeAeTas θ᾽ ἥμιν κατεδειξε, 

φονων τ᾽ απεχεσθαι. 

Aristoph. Βατραχ. v. 1032. 

Ἅπασα yap ἡ map Ἕλλησι θεολογια τῆς 
Ορφικη5 εστι μνσταγωγιας exyovos. Proclus in 
Theol. Plat. lib. i. c. 5. 

Τελετὴν ayouow (Αἰγινηται) ava παν eros 
‘Exatns, Oppea τον Θρᾳκα καταστήσασθαι τὴν 
τελετὴν AevoyTes.- Pausan. in Cor. c. xxx. 
1. 2. 

20 According to the Parian or Arundelian 
Marble, the Eleusinian mysteries were intro- 
duced 175 years before the Trojan war; but 
Plutarch attributes their introduction to Eu- 
molpus, de Exil. 

1 Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nun- 
quam fuisse. Cic. de Ν, D. 110. i. c. 28. The 
passage is not in the works of Aristotle now 
extant. 

2 Lib. x. p. 471. 

4 Plutarch de Exil. 


3 Il. Β, 595. 
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tanies used in the mysteries,® are proved, both 
by the language and the matter, to be ofa date 
long subsequent to the Homeric times; there 
being in all of them abbreviations and modes of 
speech not then known; and the form of wor- 
shipping or glorifying the deity by repeating 
adulatory titles not being then in use, though 
afterwards common.® 

23. In A’gypt, nevertheless, and all over 
Asia, the mystic and symbolical worship ap- 
pears to have been of immemorial antiquity. 
The women of the former country carried 
images of Osiris, in their sacred processions, 
with a moveable phallus of disproportionate 
magnitude, the reason for which Herodotus 
does not think proper to relate, because it be- 
longed to the mystic religion.’ Diodorus Si- 
culus, however, who lived in a more com- 
municative age, informs us that it signified the 
generative attribute,® and Plutarch that the 
Egyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to 
signify his procreative and prolific power :9 
the extension of which through the three 
elements of air, earth, and water, they ex- 
pressed by another kind of statue, which was 
occasionally carried in procession, having a 
triple symbol of the same attribute’? The 
Greeks usually represented the phallus alone, 
as a distinct symbol, the meaning of which 
seems to have been among the last discoveries 
revealed to the initiated.!!_ It was the same, in 
emblematical writing, as the Orphic epithet 
TAITENETOP, universal generator ; in which 
sense it is still employed by the Hindoos.!? It 
has also been observed among the idols of the 
native Americans,!? and ancient Scandina- 
vians ;!4 nor do we think the conjecture of an 
ingenious writer improbable, who supposes that 
the maypole was a symbol of the same mean- 
ing; and the first of May a great phallic fes- 


5 “Ooris Se non τελετὴν Ἐλευσινι εἰδεν, ἡ τὰ 
καλουμενα Ορφικα επελεξατο, oidev 6 λεγω. 
Pausan. in Attic. c. ΧΧΧν]], 5. 3. 

s Stepavos orovdn aw αὐτου (του κισ- 
gov) ποιεισθαι, ws Kat στεφανωσασθαι εἰιχον, 
εφυμνουντας καὶ TAS επωνυμιας TOV θεου avaka- 
λουντας. Arrian. lib. v. 

7 Διοτι de μειζὸν τε EXEL TO αἰδοῖον, Kat κινεει 
μουνον του σώματος, εστι λογο5 περι αὐτου ‘Epos 
Aeyouevos. lib, li, c. 38. 

8. Lib. 1. c. 88. 

9 Πανταχου Se Kar ανθρωπομορφον Οσιριδος 
αγαλμα δεικνυουσιν, εξορθιαζον Tw αἰιδοιῳ, δια τὸ 
γονιμὸν καὶ τρόφιμον. de Is. et Osir. 

10 Αγαλμα προτιθενται, καὶ περιφερουσιν, οὗ 
TO αἰδοιον τριπλασιον εστιν. Ibid. p. 365. 

11 Post tot suspiria epoptarum, totum signa- 
culum lingue, simulachrum membri virilis re- 
velatur. Tertull. adv. Valentinianos. 

12 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes. 

13 Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, vol. i. p. 
150. 

14. QO]. Rudbeck Atlant. p. 11. c.v. p. 165, 
192, 194, and 305. 

19 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, 
p. 87—94. 

16 PRIETO PANTHEO. Titul. ant. in Gruter. 
vol. i. p. 195. No.1. 

17. See Aristopb. Ορνιθ. 698. ed. Brunck. He- 
siod Theogon. 116. Parmenid. apud Stob. 
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tival both among the ancient Britons and Hin- 
doos ; it being still celebrated with nearly the 
Same rites in both countries.!6 The Greeks 
changed, as usual, the personified attribute into 
a distinct deity galled Priapus, whose uni- 
versality was, however, acknowledged to the 
latest periods of heathenism. !6 

24. In this universal character, he is ce- 
lebrated by the Greek poets under the title of 
Love or Attraction, the first principle of ani- 
mation; the father of gods and men; and the 
regulator and disposer of all things.!7 He is 
said to pervade the universe with the motion of 
his wings, bringing pure light: and thence to 
be called the splendid, the self-illumined, the 
ruling Priapus;'® light being considered, in 
this primitive philosophy, as the great nutritive 
principle of all things.12 Wings are attributed 
to him as the emblems of spontaneous motion ; 
and he is said to have sprung from the egg of 
night, because the egg was the ancient symbol 
of organic matter in its inert state ; or, as Plu- 
tarch calls it, the material of generation,” con- 
taining the seeds and germs of life and motion 


without being actually possessed of either. It 


was, therefore, carried in possession at the ce- 
lebration of the mysteries ; for which reason, 
Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines 
entering into a more particular disquisition 
concerning its nature; the Platonic inter- 
locutor, in the Dialogue, observing, that, though 
a small question, it comprehended a very great 
one, concerning the generation of the world 
itself, known to those who understood the Or- 
phie and sacred lauguage ; the egg being con- 
secrated, in the Bacchic mysteries, as the image 
of that which generated and contained ali 
things in itself. 

25. As organic substance was represented 
by the symbol of the egg; so the principle of 


c. xl. Orph. Hymn. v. xxix. et Ivii. 

18 ____. Taupaes Epvos, 

ὅσσων ὅς σκοτοεσσαν ἀπημαυρωσας ὄμιχλην, 

παντῃ δινηεις πτερύγων ριπαις κατὰ κοσμον, 
λαμπρὸν αὙων paos αγνον" ap οὗ σε Φανητα 
κικλήησκον, 

non Πριηπον ανακτα, καὶ avtavyn ἑλικωπον. 

Orph. Hymn. Υ. ν. 5. 

19 Ei τὰ θνητων μὴ καταισχυνεσθ᾽ ett 

γενεθλα, THY youv TavTa βοσκουσαν φλογα 

αιδεισθ᾽ avaKros ἥλιου. ᾿ 
Sophocl. (Ε4. Tyr. 1437. 

20 Ὅλῃ THS γὙενεσεως. Sympos. lib. ii. 4. 3. 

1 Es μεσον εἷλκε προβλημα περι TOV wou Kat 
TNS ορνιθο5, ὅποτερον Ὕεψοιτο πρότερον αὐτων. 
Kat Ξυλλας ὃ ἕταιρος, εἰπων, ὅτι μικρῳ προβλη- 
ματι, καθαπερ οργᾶνῳ, meya Kat βαρυ σαλευομεν 
TO περι TOV κοσμου TNS YEVETEWS, απηγορεῦσε. 
Αεισω ξυνετοισι Tov Opdikoy και ἱερον 
Aoyov, ὅς οὐκ ορνιθος μόνον TO woyv αποφαινει 
πρεσβυτερον, αλλα και συλλαβων ἅπασαν αὐτῳ 
τὴν ἅπαντων ὅμου πρεσβυγενειαν ανατιθησι' Kat 
τ᾽αλλα μεν εὐστομα κεισθω (καθ᾽ “Hpodorov), 
εστι Yap μυστικωτερα- ὅθεν οὐκ απὸ 
τρόπου τοις περι Tov Διόνυσον οργιᾶσμοις, ὡς 
μιμημα του τὰ παντὰ YEVVWYTOS καὶ περιέχοντος 
εν ἕαυτῳ, συγκαθωσιωται.---ενεχεσθαι δογμασιν 
Ορφικοις ἢ Πυθαγορικοιδ, καὶ ΤΟ wor, 
ἀρχὴν ἥγουμενοις γενεσεως, αφοσιουσθαι. Plu- 
tarch Sympos. lL. ii, q. ill. s. 1. 
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life, by which it was called into action, was re- 


" presented by that of the serpent ; which having 
the property of casting its skin, and apparently 


»ywTenewing its youth, was naturally adopted for 


that purpose. We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of the 
vital spirit; and it is not only the constant 
attendant upon the guardian deities of health,* 
\ but, occasionally employed as an accessory 


» \symbol to almost every other god,° to signify 


\? 


the general attribute of immortality. For this 
reason it served as a general sign of conse- 
cration;* and not only the deified heroes of 
the Greeks, such as Cecrops and Erichthonius, 
but the virgin Mother of the Scythians, and 
the consecrated Founder of the Japanese, were 
represented terminating in serpents. Both 
the Scythians and Parthians, too, carried the 
image of a serpent or dragon, upon the point of 
a spear, for their military standard ;° as the 
Tartar princes of China still continue to do; 
whence we find this figure perpetually repre- 
sented on their stuffs and porcelain, as well as 
upon those of the Japanese. The inhabitants 
of Norway and Sweden continued to pay di- 
vine honors to serpents down to the sixteenth 
century ;7 and almost all the Runic inscrip- 
tions, found upon tombs, are engraved upon the 
sculptured forms of them ;* the emblems of 
that immortality to which the deceased were 
thus consecrated. Macha Alla, the god of life 
and death among the Tartars, has serpents 
entwined round his limbs and body to express 
the first attribute, and human skulls and scalps 
on his head and at his girdle, to express the 
second.2 The jugglers and divines also, of 
North America, make themselves girdles and 
chaplets of serpents, which they have the art to 
tame and familiarise ;!° and, in the great temple 
of Mexico, the captives taken in war, and sa- 
crificed to the sun, had each a wooden collar in 
the shape of a serpent put round his neck 


2 Δράκοντα αὐτῷ (τῳ AckAnTi@) παριστωσι, 
ὅτι ὅμοιον τι τουτῳ πασχουσιν οἱ χρωμενοι Τῇ 
ιατρικῃ, κατὰ TO οἷονει ανανεαζειν εἰς των νοσων, 
καὶ αἀποδυεσθαι το ynpas. Phurnut. de Nat. 
Deor. c. xxxiii. 

3 Tlapa παντι τῶν νομιζομενων map ὕμιν θεων 
οφις συμβολον μεγα καὶ μυστήριον avaypadeTat. 
Justin Martyr Apol. ii. p. 70. 

4 Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus. 
Pers. Sat. i. 

> Μι|υθολογουσι Σκυθαι ynyern παρ᾽ avtois γε- 
νεσθαι παρθενον' ταυτὴν δ᾽ exew τὰ μεν avw 
μερη του σώματος μέχρι THS ζωνήη5 γυναικεια, TA 
de κατωτερα εχιδνης" ταύτῃ de Ata μιίγεντα γεν- 
νησαι maida Σκυθην ονομα. 1)1οά. Sic. ii. 48. 
Kempfer, Hist. of Japan, b. ii. p. 145. 

® Arrian in Pref. p. 80. Lucian de Hist. 
Conscrib. p. 39. 

7 Serpentes ut sacros colebant ;—zdium ser- 
vatores atque penates existimantes ;—reliquie 
tamen hujus superstitione culture— in non- 
nullis secretis solitudinum edibusque perse- 
verant; sicuti in septentrionalibus regnis Nor- 
vegie ac Vermelandie. O]. Magn. de Gent. 
Septent. Hist. Epit. |. iii. 

8 Ol. Varelii Hunagr. ΟἹ. Rudbeck Atlant. 
ΝΝῸ- τὴς α. 1. 

9 Voyage en Sibérie par Abbé Chappe 
d’Auteroche, pl. xviii. The figure in brass is 
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while the priest performed the horrid rites.” 
In the kingdom of Juida, about the fourth de- 
gree of latitude, on the western coast of Africa, 
one of these reptiles was lately, and perhaps is 
still, worshipped as the symbol of the Deity :12 
and when Alexander entered India, Taxilus, a 
powerful prince of the country, showed him a 
serpent of enormous size, which he nourished 
with great care, and revered as the image of 
the god, whom the-Greek writers, from the 
similitude of his attributes, call Dionysus or 
Bacchus.!8 The Epidaurians kept one in the 
same manner to represent Aésculapius ;!4 as did 
likewise the Athenians, in their celebrated 
temple of Minerva, to signify the guardian or 
preserving deity of the Acropolis.!®> The Hindoo 
women still carry the lingam, or consecrated 
symbol of the generative attribute of the Deity, 
in solemn procession between two serpents : 18 
and, in the sacred casket, which held the ege 
and phallus in the mystic processions of the 
Greeks, was also ἃ serpent.!7 Over the por- 
ticoes of al] the ancient A°gyptian temples, the 
winged disc of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes, signifying that luminary placed 
between its two great attributes of motion and 
life. The same combination of symbols, to 
express the same attributes, is observable upon 
the coins of the Phcenicians and Cartha- 
ginians ; 18 and appears to have been anciently 
employed by the Druids of Britain and Gaul, 
as it still is by the idolaters of China.!9 The 
Scandinavian goddess Isa or Disa was some- 
times represented between two serpents ;7° and 
a similar mode of canonisation is employed in 
the apotheosis of Cleopatra, as expressed on 
her coins. Water-snakes, too, are held sacred 
among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands ;! 
and, in the mysteries of Jupiter Sebazius, the 
initiated were consecrated by having a snake 
put down their bosoms.? 

26. The sort of serpent most commonly em- 


in the collection of Mr. Knight. 

10 Lafitau Meurs des Sauvages, t. i. p. 253. 

11 Acosta’s History of the Indies, p. 382. 

12 Hist. Gén. des Voyages, t. iv. p. 305. 

13 Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. c. 6. 

4 Liv. Hist. lib. xi. epitom. 

15 Herodot. lib. viii. 41. 

16 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, t. i. p. 258. 

17 See the ciste mystice on the nummi cis- 
tophori of the Greek cities of Asia, which are 
extremely common, and to be found in all 
cabinets and books of ancient coins. 

18 Médailles de Dutens, p.1. Mus. Hunter. 
tab. 15. fig. v. and viii. , 

19 See Stukeley’s Abury ; the original name 
of which temple, he observes, was the Snake’s 
Head: and it is remarkable the remains of a 
similar circle of stones in Beotia had the same 
name in the time of Pausanias. 

Kara δὲ τὴν es Γλισαντα εὐθειαν εκ OnBwv 
λιθοις χώριον περιεχομενον λογασιν Odews κα- 
λουσιν of Θηβαιοι κεφαλην. Pausan. Beeot, 
ὍΣ ΧΙΧῚ 5. ὩΣ 

20 Ol. Rudbeck Atlant. pt. 11. ο. 1. p.25., 
and pt. il. p. 343. fig. A., and p. 510. 

1 Missionaries’ first Voyage, p. 238. 

* Arnob. lib. v. p. 171. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 
ad Gentes, p.14. Jul. Firmic. c. 27. 
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ployed, both by the Avgyptians, Phcenicians, 
and Hindoos, is the hooded snake: but the 
Greeks frequently use a composite or ideal 
figure ; sometimes with a radiated head, and 
sometimes with the crest or comb of a cock ;3 
accessory symbols, which will be .hereafter 
further noticed. The mystical serpent of the 
Hindoos, too, is generally represented with five 
heads, to signify, perhaps, the five senses: but 
still it is the hvoded snake, which we believe 
to be a native of India, and consequently to 
have been criginally employed as a religious 
symbol in that country ; from whence the 
Egyptians and Pheenicians probably borrowed 
it, and transmitted it to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; upon whose bracelets, and other sym- 
bolical ornaments, we frequently find it. 

27. Not only the property of casting the 
skin, and acquiring a periodical renovation of 
youth, but also that of pertinaciously retaining 
life even in amputated parts, may have recom- 
mended animals of the serpent kind as symbols 
of health and immortality, though noxious and 
deadly in themselves. Among plants, the 
olive seems to have been thought to possess 
the same property in a similar degree ;+ and 
therefore was probably adopted to express the 
same attribute. At Athens it was particularly 
consecrated to Minerva; but the statue of Ju- 
piter at Olympia was crowned with it ;° and 
it is also observable on the heads of Apollo, 
Hercules; Cybelé, and other deities ;° the pre- 
serving power, or attribute of immortality, 
being, in some mode or other, common to every 
personification of the divine nature. ‘The vic- 
tors in the Olympic Games were also crowned 
with branches of the oleaster or wild olive ;7 
the trunk of which, hung round with the arms 
of the vanquished in war, was the trophy of 
victory consecrated to the immortal glory of 
the conquerors:8 for as it was a religious as 
well as military symbol, it was contrary to the 
laws of war, acknowledged among the Greeks, 
to take it down, when it had been once duly 
erected. 

28. Among the sacred animals of the A- 


3 See La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. ii. tab. 
xiii, and xiv. The radiated serpent is common 
on gems. 

4 Virgil Georgic. 11. v. 30. and 181. 

Εκβλαστανει δε μαλιστα Ta ελαινὰ και ἀργὰ 
κείμενα καὶ εργασμενα πολλακις εαν ἱκμαδα 
λαμβανῃ, καὶ ἐεχῃ TOTOV νόοτερον, ὥσπερ NON TIS 
στροφευς THs θυρας εβλαστησε, και ἣ κυλιου 
πλινθινου κωπη τιθεισα εἰς πηλον. ‘Theophrast. 
Hist. Plant.ib. v. c. ix. 

5 Srepavos be επικειται of TH Κεφαλῃ μεμι- 
nuevos ελαιας KkAwvas. Pausan. in Eliac. 1. 
CG. ΣΙ. 5. 1. 

6. See coins οἵ Rhegium, Macedonia, Aradus, 
Tyre, &c. 

7 Kotivov στεφανῳ. 

8 Ibid. 943. 

9 Ὃ δε Ams κατα την Ἑλληνων γλωσσαν εστι 
Ἐπαφος. Herodot. |. 11. c. 153. 

lovs ποτ᾽ ek*yovoy 
Eragov, w Atos γενεθλον, 
εκαλεσ᾽ εκαλεσα. 
Eurip. Pheenis. 688, 
10 Cesar de B. 6. lib. vi. 


Aristoph. Plut. 586. 


gyptians, the bull, worshipped under the titles 
of Mnevis and Apis, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus,® 
and we find his image, in various actions and 
attitudes, upon an immense number of their 
coins, as well as upon some of those of the 
Pheenicians, and also upon other religious mo- 
numents of almost all nations. The species of 
bull most commonly employed is the urug or 
wild bull, the strongest animal known in those 
climates which are too cold for the propa- 
gation of the elephant; 10 a creature not known 
in Europe, nor even in the northern or western 
parts of Asia, till Alexander’s expedition into 
India, though ivory was familiarly known even 
in the Homeric times.!! To express the at- 
tribute strength, in symbolical writing, the 
figure of the strongest animal would naturally 
be adopted: wherefore this emblem, generally 
considered, explains itself, though, like all 
others of the kind, it was modified and applied 
in various ways. The mystic Bacchus, or ge- 
nerative power, was represented under this 
form, not only upon the coins, but in the tem- 
ples of the Greeks: 15. sometimes simply as a 
bull; at others, with a human face; and, at 
others, entirely human except the horns or 
ears.'3 The age, too,is varied; the bull being 
in some instances quite old, and in others quite 
young; and the humanised head being some- 
times bearded, and sometimes not.!4 

29. The Mnevis of the A°gyptians was held 
by some to be the mystic father of Apis; 15 and 
as the one has the disc upon his head, and was 
kept in the City of the Sun, while the other is 
distinguished by the crescent,!° it is probable 
that the one was the emblem of the divine 
power acting through the sun; and the other, - 
of it acting through the moon, or (what was 
the same) through the sun by night. Apis, 
however, held the highest rank, he being 
exalted by the superstition of that superstitious 


people into something more than a mere sym- > 
bol, and supposed to be a sort of incarnation of ~ 


the Deity in a particular animal, revealed to 


them at his birth by certain external marks, ὁ 


11 Pausan. lib. i. c. 12. This proves that the 
coins with an elephant’s skin on the head 
are of Alexander 11., king of Epirus, son of 
Pyrrhus. 

12 Taypw, i.e. Διονυσῳ. Lycophr. 209. 

Tavpouwoppoy Διονυσον ποιουσιν αγαλματα πολ- 
λοι τῶν Ἑλληνων" αἱ δ᾽ Ηλειὼν γυναικες και 
παρακαλουσιν ευὐχομεναι, mod. βοειῳ Tov θεὸν 
ελθειν προς avtas. Ἀργειοις de Βουγενη5 Διο- 
νυσος εἐπικλὴν εστι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

Ev δὲ Κυζίκῳ kat Tavpomophos ἵδρυται (ὃ Διο- 
vuoos). Athen. Dipnos. lib. xi. p. 476. 

13 Bronzi d’Ercolano, ἴ. 1. tav. 1. Coins of 
Camerina, and plate ii. of the Ist volume of 
“« the Select Specimens.” 

14 Coins of Lampsacus, Naxus, and plates 
xvi. and xxxix. of vol. 1. 

15 Ὃ Se ev Ἡλιοπολει τρεφόμενος Bous, ὃν 
Mveuiv καλουσιν, (Οσιριδος δε tepov, evior δὲ Kat 
Tov Amos πατερα νομιζουσι,) meAas εστι, Kat 
Sevrepas exer τιμὰς μετα Tov Amv. Plutarch 
de Is. et Osir. 

16 See Tab. Isiac. &c. 
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which announced his having been miraculously 
conceived by means of a ray from Heaven.!7 
Hence, when found, he was received by the 
whole nation with every possible testimony of 
joy and gratulation, and treated in a manner 
worthy of the exalted character bestowed on 
him ; 18. which was that of the terrestrial image 
or representative of Osiris ;!9 in whose statues 
the remains of the animal symbol may be 
traced, ”? 

30. Their neighbours the Arabs appear to 
have worshipped their god under the same 
image, though their religion was more simple 
and pure than that of any Heathen nation of 
antiquity, except the Persians, and perhaps the 
Scythians. They acknowledged only the male 
and female, or active and passive powers of 
creation ; the former of whom they called Uro- 
talt;! a name which evidently alludes to the 
urus. Herodotus calls him Bacchus, as he 
does the female deity, celestial Venus; by 
which he means no more than that they were 
personifications of the attributes, which the 
Greeks worshipped under those titles. 

31. The Chinese have still a temple called 
the Palace of the horned Bull ;2 and the same 
symbol is worshipped in Japan, and all over 
Hindostan.? In the extremity of the West it 
was, also, once treated with equal honor; the 
Cimbrians having carried a brazen bull with 
them, as the image of their god, when they 
overran Spain and Gaul ;* and the name of the 
god Thor, the Jupiter of the ancient Scandi- 
navians. signifying in their language a bull; as 
it does likewise in the Chaldee.> In the great 
metropolitan temple of the ancient northern 
hierarchy at Upsal, in Sweden, this god was 
represented with the head of a bull upon his 
breast ;® and on an ancient Phenician coin, we 
find a figure exactly resembling the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, with the same head on his chair, 
and the words Baal Thurz, in Phoenician cha- 
racters, on the exergue.?. In many Greek, and 
in some Egyptian monuments, the bull is re- 
presented in an attitude of attack, as if striking 
at something with his horns;® and at Meaco in 
Japan, the creation of the world, or organisa- 


7 Ὁ de Amis outros ὃ Emados γινεται mooxos 
εἰς Boos, ἥτις οὐκετι οἷη τε γὙινεται ες γαστερα 
αλλον βαλλεσθαι γονον. Αἰγυπτιοι δὲ λεγουσι 
σελαϑ emt THY Bovy εἰς του ουρανου κατισχειν και 
μιν εκ τουτου τικτειν τον Amv. Herodot. lib. 
111. 6. 28. 

eM ΠΡ  ῸΣ 27. 

19 Ἐν de Meude: τρεφεσθαι τον Απιν, εἰδωλον 
ovTa THS εκεινου (του Οσιριδο5) ψυχη5. Plu- 
tarch de Is. et Osir. 

20 See plate ii. vol.i. of the Select Spe- 
cimens, where the horns of the bull are siynified 
in the disposition of the hair.—rov Απιδος, ὃς 
εστιν 6 autos Kat Ooipis. Strab. 1. xvii. 

" Atoyvooy Se θεῶν μουνον καὶ τὴν Ουρανιὴν 
ἥγεονται εἰναι. ονομαζουσι δε τὸν μεν Διονυ- 
σὸν Ουροταλτ. Herodot. lib, 111. c. 8. 

* Hist. Gén. des Voyages, t. vi. p. 452. 

3 Recherches sur les Arts de la Gréce, &c. 

4 Plutarch in Mario. 

ὅ In the Phenician it signified a cow. 

ΘῺΡ yap οἱ Φοινικες τὴν Bovy καλουσιν. 


Plutarch in Sylla, c. 17. 
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tion of matter, is represented by the Deity 
under the image or symbol of a bull breaking 
the shell of an egg with his horns, and ani- 
mating the contents of it with his breath ;° 
which probably explains the meaning of this 
attributé in the Greek and Egyptian monu- 
ments ; the practice of putting part of a com- 
position for the whole being common in sym- 
bolical writing.!° 

32. In most of the Greek and Roman 
statues of the bull, that we have seen, whether 
in the character of Mnevis or Apis, of both 
which many are extant of a small size in 
bronze, there is a hole upon the top of the head 
between the horns, where the disc or crescent, 
probably of some other material, was fixed :1! 
for as the mystical or symbolical was engrafted 
upon the old elementary worship, there is always 
alink of connection remaining between them. 
The Bacchus of the Greeks, as well as the 
Osiris of the Egyptians, comprehended the 
whole creative or generative power, and is 
therefore represented in a great variety of 
forms, and under a great variety of symbols, 
signifying his subordinate attributes. 

33. Of these the goat is one that most fre- 
quently occurs; and as this animal has always 
been distinguished for its lubricity, it probably 
represents the attribute directed to the pro- 
pagation of organised being in general.!? The 
choral odes sung in honor of Bacchus were 
called TPATOIAIAL, or goat-songs ; and a goat 
was the symbolical prize given on the occasion ; 
it being one of the forms under which the god 
himself had appeared.!? The fauns and satyrs, 
the attendants and ministers of Bacchus, were 
the same symbol more or less humanised ; and 
appear to have been peculiar to the Greeks, 
Romans, and Etruscans: for though the goat 
was among the sacred animals of the Egyptians, 
and honored with singular rites of worship at 
Mendes, we do not find any traces of these 
mixed beings in the rewains of their art, nor in 
those of any other ancient nations of the East ; 
though the Mendesian rites were admirably 
adapted to produce them in nature, had it 
been possible for them to exist;!* and the 


6 Ol. Rudbeck, Atlantic. pt. 11. c. 5. p. 300. 
fig. 28. and p. 321, 338 and 9. 

7 Médailles de Dutens, p.1. The Coin, still 
better preserved, is in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Knight. 

8 See Coins of Thurium, Syracuse, Tauro- 
menium, Attabyrium, Magnesia, &c., and De- 
non Avgy pte, pl. cxxxul. No. 1. 

9 Memorable Embassy to the Emperor of 
Japan, p. 283. 

10 See Coins of Acanthus, Maronea, Eretria, 
&c. 
1 Five are in the Cabinet of Mr. Payne 
Knight, one of which has the disc remaining. 

Μεταξυ δὲ των Kepewy ὃ Tov ἥλιου κυκλος 
μεμιμήμενος ἐπεστι χρύυσεοξΞ. εστι δε ἢ βους οὐκ 
οΟρθη, αλλ᾽ ev γουνασι κειμενη. Herodot. ii. 
132. 

12 See Diodor. Sic. |. 1. c. 88. 

13 Apollodor. Biblioth. 1. 111. c. 4. 5. 3. f 

14 Τύναικι tTparyos εμισγετο avapavdov. He- / 
rodot. ii. 46. 
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god Pan was there represented under such a 
torm.!5 

34. But notwithstanding that this first-be- 
gotten Love, or mystic Bacchus, was called the 
_ Father of gods and men, and the Creator of all 
things, he was not the primary personification 
of the divine nature ; Kpovos or Zeus, the un- 
known Father, being everywhere reverenced 
as the supreme and almighty. In the poetical 
mythology, these titles are applied to distinct 
personages, the one called the Father, and the 
other the Son; but in the mystic theology, 
they seem to have signified only one being— 
the being that fills eternity and infinity.!° The 
ancient theolvgists appear to have known that 
we can form no «distinct or positive idea of 
infinity, whether of power, space, or time; it 
being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding the 
understanding by a continued and boundless 
progression. The only notion that we have of 
it, arises from the multiphcation or division of 
finite things ; which suggest the vague abstract 
notion, expressed by the word infinity, merely 
from a power, which we feel in ourselves, of 
still multiplying and dividing without end. 
Hence they adored the Infinite Being through 
personified attributes, signifying the various 
modes οἵ exerting his almighty power; the 
most general, beneficial, and energetic of which 
being that universal principle of desire, or 
mutual attraction, which leads to universal 
harmony, and mutual co-operation, it naturally 
held the first rank among them. ‘* The self- 
created mind of the eternal Father,” says the 
Orphic poet, ‘‘ spread the heavy bond of Love 
through all things, that they might endure for 
ever; !7 which heavy bond of love is no other 
than the EPQS ΠΡΩΤΟΓΟΝΟΣ or mystic Bac- 
chus ; to whom the celebration of the mysteries 
was therefore dedicated. 

35. But the mysteries were also dedicated to 
the female or passive powers of production 


15 Τραφουσι τε δη και γλυφουσι οἱ ζωγραφοι 
του Tlavos τωγαλμα, καταπερ Ἕλληνες, auyo- 
προσωπον Kat τραγοσκελεα. Ibid. 

16 “Opas τον ὕψου Tovd amepor αιθερα 

και ynv περιξ εἐχοντ᾽ ὕγραις εν ayKaAals ; 

τουτον νομιζε Ζην, Tov δ᾽ ἥγου Θεον. Τρ. 

apud Heraclid. Pontic. p. 441. ed. Gale. 

Kpovov δε και Xpovov λεγεται (6 Zeus) διηκων 
εξ aiwvos ἀτερμονος εἰς ἕτερον aiwva. Pseudo- 
Aristot. de Mundo, c.7. This treatise is the 
work of some professed rhetorician of later 
times, who has given the common opinions of 
his age in the common language of a common 
declaimer; and, by a strange inconsistency, 
attributed them to the deep, abstruse, con- 
densed Stagirite. 

17 Ἔργα vonoas yap πατρικὸς voos avTo- 

γενεθλος 

Nacw εἐνεσπειρεν δεσμον περιβριθὴ epwtos 

Odpa Ta πανταὰ μενεῖ, Xpovoy εἰς amepayTov 

ερωτα. 
Fragm. Orphic. No, xxxviii. ed. Gesn. 

A fragment of Empedocles preserved by 
Athenagoras may serve as a comment upon these 
Orphic verses. Speaking of the elements 
which compose the world, he enumerates, 

Πὺυρ και ὕδωρ και γαια, καὶ nepos ἡπιὸν ὕψυς, 

Kat Φιλιη μετα τοισιν. 
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supposed to be inherent in matter.!® Those of 
Eleusis were under the protection of Ceres, 
called by the Greeks AHMHTHP; that is, Mo- 
ther Earth ;!9 and, though the meaning of her 
Latin name be not quite so obvious, it is in 
reality the same; the Roman C being ori- 
ginally the same letter, both in figure and 
power, as the Greek [;2° which was often 
employed as a mere guttural aspirate, especially 
in the old Aolic dialect, from which the Latin 
is principally derived. The hissing termination, 
too,in the S belonged to the same: where- 
fore the word, which the Attics and Ionians 
wrote EPA, EPE, or ‘HPH, would naturally be 
written TEPES by the old Avolics; the Greeks 
always accommodating their orthography to 
their pronunciation ; and not, like the English 
and French, encumbering their words with a 
number of useless letters. 

36. Ceres, however, was not a personification 
of the brute matter which composed the earth, 
but of the passive productive principle sup- 
posed to pervade it;! which, joined to the 
active, was held to be the cause of the orga- 
nisation and animation of its substance ; from 
whence arose her other Greek name AHQ, the 
Inventress. She is mentioned by Virgil, as 
the Wife of the omnipotent Father, A‘ther or 
Jupiter ;? and therefore the same with Juno ; 
who is usually honored with that title; and 
whose Greek name ‘HPH signifies, as before 
observed, precisely the same? The Latin 
name IUNO is derived from the Greek name 
ΔΙΩΝΗ, the female ZEYS or AIS; the Etrus- 
can, through which the Latin received much of 
its orthography, having no D or O in its 
alphabet. The ancient Germans worshipped 
the same goddess under the name of Hertha ;4 
the form and meaning of which still remain in 
our word, Earth. Her fecundation by the de- 
scent of the active spirit, as described in the 
passage of Virgil before cited, is most distinctly 


18 Ἢ yap ὕλη λογον EXEL προς TA γινομενα 
μητρος (ws φησι Πλατων) και τιθηνη5᾽ ὕλη 
de παν e& οὗ συστασιν EXEL γεννωμενον. Plu- 
tarch Symposiac. lib. 11. qu. 3. 

19 —Tavrnv παραπλησιως Anuntpa καλειν, 
βραχυ μετατεθεισηξ, δια Tov Χρόνον, THs Ackews* 
τὸ ‘yap παλαιὸν ονομαΐζεσθαι ynv μήτερα. 
Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 5. 12. 

Mytnp μεγιστη δαιμονων Ολυμπιων 

αριστα, In μελαινα. 

Solon in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. xxiv. 

ΔΗΜΉΤΉΡ Tapa To YH Kat TO ΜΉ ΤΏΡ, YN 
μητηρ. Etymol. Magn. See also Lucret. lib. 
V. v. 796. 

20 See Senatus-consultum Marcianum, and 
the coins of Gela, Agrigentum, and Khegium, 

1 Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur ; 

Hec preebet causam frugibus, illa locum. 

Ovid Fast. lib. i. v. 673. 

2 Tum pater omnipotens, fecundis imbribus 
AL ther 

Conjugis in gremium lta descendit, et 

omnes 

Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, fetus. 

Georg. 11. 324. / 

3 Γῃ μὲν com ἡ ‘Hpa. Plutarch. apud! 
Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 11]. c. 1. ὶ 

4 Tacit. de Mor. Germanor. 
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represented in an ancient bronze at Strawberry 
Hill. As the personified principle of the pro- 
ductive power of the Earth, she naturally be- 
came the patroness of agriculture ; and thus the 
inventress and tutelar deity of legislation and 
social order, which first arose out of the di- 
vision, appropriation, and cultivation of the 
soil. 

37. The Greek title seems originally to have 
had a more general signification; for without 
the aspirate, (which was anciently added and 
omitted almost arbitrarily) it becomes EPE, 
and, by an abbreviation very common in the 
Greek tongue, PE or PEE: which, pronounced 
with the broad termination of some dialects, 
become PEA; and with the hissing one of 
others, PES or RES; a word retained in the 
Latin, signifying properly matter, and figu- 
ratively, every quality and modification that 
can belong toit. The Greek has no word of 
such comprehensive meaning ; the old general 
term being, in the refinement of their language, 
rendered more specific, and appropriated to 
that principal mass of matter which forms the 
terraqueous globe; and which the Latins also 
expressed by the same word united to the 
Greek article τη epa—TERRA. 

38. The ancient word, with its original 
meaning, was however retained by the Greeks 
in the personification of it: Rhea, the first of 


the goddesses, signifying universal matter, and 


being thence said, in the figurative language of 
the poets, to be the mother of Jupiter, who 
was begotten upon her by Time. In the same 
figurative language, Time is said to be the son 
of Ovpavos, or Heaven ; thatis, of the supreme 
termination and boundary, which appears to 
have been originally called κοιλον, the hollow 
or vault; which the Latins retained in their 
word CQALUM, sometimes employed to sig- 
nify the pervading Spirit, that fills and ani- 
mates it. Hence Varro says that Celum and 
Terra, that is, universal mind and pro- 
ductive body, were the great gods of the 
Samothracian mysteries; and the same as the 
Serapis and Isis of the later Egyptians; the 
Taautes and Astarté of the Phonicians; and 
the Saturn and Ops of the Latians.6 The 
licentious imaginations of the poets gave a pro- 
genitor even to the personification of the su- 
preme boundary ovpavos, which progenitor 
they called AKMON, the indefatigable 56 


a title by which they seem to have meant per- 
/ 


> De Lingua Latina, lib. iv. 5. 10. 

6 Akapatos, ἀκαμων, oxuwy, &c. 

7 See Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 1. 

8 Hesiod. Theog. 160. 

9 Quippe ubi temperiem sumpsere hum!.rque 

calorque, 

Concipiunt: et ab his oriuntur cuncta duo- 

bus. Ovid, Met. i. 430. 

Ξυνισταται μεν ουν τα ζωα, Ta τε ἀαλλαπαντα, 
καὶ 6 ἀνθρωπος, amo δυοιν" διαφοροιν μεν ΤΉΡ 
δυναμιν, συμφοροιν δε τὴν χρήησιν'" πυρο5 Acyw 
καὶ ὕδατος. Hippocrat. Διαιτ. 1. 4. 

To μὲν yap πὺυρ δυναται παντα δια παντος 
κινησαι, To δε ὕδωρ πανταὰ dia παντος θρεψαι.---τοὸ 
μεν OVY TUP και TO ὕδωρ αὐταρκεα εστι Tact δια 
TAVTOS ES τὸ μήκιστον και TO ἐλακιστον ὡσαύτως". 
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petual motion, the primary attribute of the pri- 
mary Being.’ 

39. The allegory of Kpovos or Saturn de- 
vouring his own children, seems to allude to 
the rapid succession of creation and destruction 
before the world had acquired a permanent con- 
stitution ; after which Time only swallowed 
the stone: that is, exerted its destroying in- 
fluence upon brute matter; the generative 
spirit, or vital principle of order and reno- 
vation, being beyond itsreach. In conjunction 
with the Earth, he is said to have cut off the 
genitals of his father, Heaven ;° an allegory, 
which evidently signifies that Time, in ope- 
rating upon Matter, exhausted the generative 
powers of Heaven; so that no new beings were 
created. 

49. The notion of the supreme Being having 
parents, though employed by the poets to em- 
bellish their wild theogonies, seems to have 
arisen from the excessive refinement of meta- 
physical theology: a Being purely mental and 
absolutely immaterial, having no sensible qua- 
lity, such as form, consistence, or extension, 
can only exist, according to our limited notions 
of existence, in the modes of his own action, or 
as a mere abstract principle of motion. These 
modes of action, being turned into eternal attri- 
butes, and personified into distinct personages, 
Time and Matter, the means of their existing, 
might, upon the same principle of personi- 
fication, be turned into the parents of the 
Being to which they belong. Such refinement 
may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the early ages ; but we shall find, by 
tracing them to their source, that many of the 
gross fictions, which exercised the credulity of 
the vulgar Heathens, sprang from abstruse phi- 
losophy conveyed in figurative and mysterious 
expressions. 

41. The elements Fire and Water were sup- 
posed to be those in which the active and pas- 
sive productive powers of the universe re- 
spectively existed ;9 since nothing appeared to 
be produced without them; and wherever they 
were joined there was production of some sort, 
either vegetable or animal. Hence they were 
employed as the primary symbols of these 
powers on numberless occasions. Among the 
Romans, a part of the ceremony of marriage 
consisted in the bride’s touching them, as a 
form cf consecration to the duties of that state 
of life upon which she was entering.!9 heir 


Hippocrat. Diet. i. 4. 

Ἐσερπει δ᾽ ες av@pwrov ψυχή, Tupos και ὕδατος 
συγκρησιν EXovoa, μοιραν σώματος ανθρωπου. 
Ib. s. 8. 

Tovto παντα δια παντος KuBepya, και ταδε και 
εκεινα, ovderroTe ατρεμιζον (To πυρ). lb. 5. 11. 

Πυρι και ὕδατι παντα ξυνισταται, και ζωα Kar 
φυτα, και ὕπο τουτεων αὐξεται, και ES ταυτα δια- 
κρινεται. Ib. ]. ii. s. 31. 

10 Ala τι THY γαμουμενὴν ἅπτεσθαι πυροὺς Kat 
ὕδατος κελευουσι; TOTEPOY TOUTWY, WS EV στοι- - 
XELOLS καὶ ἀρχαις, TO μεν αρρεν εστι, TO δε θηλυ" 
καὶ TO μεν ἀρχας κινήσεως ενιῆσι, TO δε ὕποκει- 
μενου Kat ὕλης δυναμιν, Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 
sub init. 
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sentence of banishment, too, was an_ inter- 
diction from fire and water ; which implied an 
exclusion from any participation in those ele- 
ments, to which all organised and animated 
beings owed their existence. Numa is said to 
have consecrated the perpetual fire, as the first 
of all things, and the soul of matter; which, 
without it, is motionless and dead.!! Fires of 
the same kind were, for the same reasons, pre- 
served in most of the principal temples both 
Greek and Barbarian ; there being scarcely a 
country in the world, where some traces of the 
adoration paid to it are not to be found.'? The 
prytania of the Greek cities, in which the su- 
preme councils were usually held, and the pub- 
lic treasures kept, were so called from the sa- 
cred fires always preserved in them. Even 
common fires were reputed holy by them ; and 
therefore carefully preserved from all contagion 
of impiety. After the battle of Platea, they 
extinguished all that remained in the countries, 
which had been occupied by the Persians, and 
rekindled them, according to the direction of 
the Oracle, with consecrated fire from the altar 
at Delphi. A similar prejudice still prevails 
among the native Irish; who annually extin- 
guish their fires, and rekindle them from a 
sacred bonfire.'4 Perpetual lamps are kept 
burning in the inmost recesses of all the great 
pagodas in India; the Hindoos holding fire to 
be the essence ofallactive power in nature. At 
Sais in Egypt, there was an annual religious 
festival called the Burning of Lamps;!> and 
lamps were frequently employed as symbois 
upon coins by the Greeks ;!° who also kept 
them burning in tombs, and sometimes swore 
by them, as by known emblems of the Deity.'7 
The torch held erect, as it was by the statue of 
Bacchus at Eleusis,'® and as it is by other 
figures of him still extant, means life; while 
its being reversed, as it frequently is upon 
sepulchral urns and other monuments of the 
kind, invariably signifies death or extinction.'® 


ι “Os ἀρχὴν ἅπαντων τα δ᾽ αλλα τὴς 
ὕλης μορια, θερμοτητος επιλειπουσης, apya κει- 
μενα και νεκροις εοικοτα, ποθει THY πυρος δυναμιν 
ὡς ψυχην. Plutarch in Numa. 

12 Huet. Demonstr. Evang. Prep. iv. c. 5. 
Lafitau Meurs des Sauvages, t. i. p. 153. 

13 Plutarch in Aristid. 

14 Collect. Hibern. No. v. p. 64. 

15 Λυχνοκαΐη. Herodot. lib. 11. 62. 

16 See coins of Amphipolis, Alexander the 
Great, &c. 

17 Auxve, σε Yap παρευυσα τρις ὠμοσεν 

Ἥρακλεια ἥξειν. 

Asclepiad. Epigr. xxv. in Brunck. 
Analect. vol. i. p. 216. 


18 Pausan. in |. 6. 

19 See Portland Vase, &c. Polynices infers 
his own approaching death from seeing in a 
vision, 

Conjugis Argeie lacera cum lampade me- 

stam 

Effigiem, Stat. Theb. xi. 142. 

20 ΤῸ mup xwpis ὑγροτῆτος ατροῴφον εστι Kat 
Enpov, τὸ Se ὕδωρ avev θερμοτητος atyovoy Kat 
apyov. Plutarch, Qu. Rom. sub init. 

' Ἕκατερα δ᾽ (i) Anuntnp και ἡ “Ἕστιαν ἔοικεν 
ουχ᾽ ἕτερα τὴς γη5 εἰναι. Phurnut. de Nat. 


42. Though water was thought to be the 
principle of the passive, as fire was of the 
active power; yet, both being esteemed unpro- 
ductive when separate,?° both were occasionally 
considered as united in each. Hence Vesta, 
whose symbol was fire, was held to be equally 


with Ceres a personification of the Earth ;! or 


rather of the genial heat, which pervades it, to 
which its productive powers were supposed to 
be owing ; wherefore her temple at Rome was 
of a circular form, having the sacred fire in the 
centre, but no statue.? She was celebrated by 
the poets, as the daughter of Rhea, the sister of 
Jupiter and Juno, and the first of the god- 
desses.? As the principle of universal order, 
she presided over the prytania or magisterial 
seats ; and was therefore the same as Themis, 
the direct personification of that attribute, aud 
the guardian of all assemblies, both public and 
private, both of men and gods ;* whence all 
legislation was derived from Ceres, a more ge- 
neral personification including the same powers. 
Tbe universal mother of the Phrygians and 
Syrians, called by the Greeks Cybelé, because 


represented under a globular or square form,® τ 


was the same more general personification 
worshipped with different rites, and exhibited 
under different symbols, according to the diffe- 
rent dispositions and ideas of different nations. 
She was afterwards represented under the form 
of a large handsome woman, with her head 
crowned with turrets; and very generally 
adopted as the local tutelar deity of particular 
cities: but we have never seen any figure of 
this kind, which was not proved, by the style 
of composition and workmanship, to be either 
posterior, or very little anterior, to the Ma- 
cedonian conquest.® 


> z 
sore 


43. The characteristic attribute of the pas- \ > 


sive generative power was expressed in sym- 
bolical writing, by different enigmatical repre- 
sentations of the most distinctive characteristic 
of the sex; such as the shell, called the Concha 


Deor. c. 28. 
Vesta eadem est que Terra, subest vigil 
ignis utrique. Ovid Fast. lib. vi. v. 267. 
Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige 
flammam. Ibid. v. 291. 
> Ovid. ibid. The temple is still extant, 
converted into a church; and the ruins of ano- 
ther more elegant one, called the Sibyl’s Tem- 
ple, at Tivoli. 
3 Tut ‘Peas, aye Πρυτανειὰα AcAoyras, Ἕστια, 
Zynvos ὕψιστου κασιγνητα Kat ὅμοθρονου 
Ἥρα, 


* 


* * "ἢ * * 
ὃς * * * * * * 


αγαζόμενοι Tpwray θεων. 
Pindar Nem. xi. 
θεμις 
Καὶ Pasa, πολλων ονοματων μορφὴ [ide 
Aischyl. Prom. Vinct. 209. 
5 “H Δημήτηρ πολεως εστι KaTapKTIKy, οἷονει 
nN yn. ὅθεν καὶ πυργοφορυν αὐτὴν γραφουσιν. 
λεγεται de και KuBeAn amo του κυβικου σχη- 
ματος κατα γεωμετριαν 4 yn. Lex. Antiq. Fragm. 
in Herm. Gramm. 
6 It is most frequent on the Coins of the 
Asiatic Colonies; but all that we have secn 
with it are of late date. 


_ oracular temple of Greece at Dodona.!? 
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Veneris,’? the Fig-leaf,® Barley Corn,? or the 
letter Delta ;!° all which occur very frequently, 
upon coins, and other ancient monuments, in 
this sense. The same attribute, personified as 
the goddess of love or desire, is usually repre- 
sented under the voluptuous form of a beautiful 
woman, frequently distinguished by one of 
these symbols, and called Venus, Cypris, or 
Aphrodité, names of rather uncertain ety- 
mology.!! She is said to be the daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione; that is, of the male and 
female personifications of the all-pervading 
spirit of the universe; Dione being, as before 
explained, the female AIS or ΖΕΎΣ, and there- 
fore associated with him in the most ancient 
No 
other genealogy appears to have been known 
in the Homeric times ; though a different one 
is employed to account for the name of Aphro- 
dité in the Theogony attributed to Hesiod. 

44. The Tevervadides or Tevaida: were the 
original and appropriate ministers and com- 
panions of Venus;!® who was, however, after- 
wards attended by the Graces, the proper and 


, ἡ original attendants of Juno;'* but as_ both 


| 


these goddesses were occasionally united and 
| represented in one image,’ the personifications 
of their respective subordinate attributes might 
naturally be changed. Other attributes were 
on other occasions added; whence the sym- 
bolical statue of Venus at Paphos had a beard, 
and other appearances of virility 316 which seems 
to have been the most ancient mode of repre- 


7 August. de Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 9. 

Kreis γυναικεῖος" 6 evtiv, εὐφήμως καὶ μυ- 
στικω5 εἰπειν, μοριον γυναικεῖον. Clem. Alexand. 
Cohort. p. 19. 

8 Plutarch de Is. et Osir. p. 365. 

9. Κριθη, αἰδοιος γυναικεῖος κατα τοὺς Kw- 
pukous. Eustath.in Homer. p. 134. 

Τῶν ootpewy Yyevos Σεληνῃ συμπασχει. 
Clem. Alex. Cohort. 5. iii. 

Shell-fish in general were also thought to 
sympathise with the Moon. 

10 Δελτα. TO τετάρτον στοιχειον" σημαίνει δὲ 
δὲ καὶ To γυναικειον αἰδοιον. Suidas. 

1! The first may be from the verb BEINEIN ; 
Suidas explaining BEINOS or BINOZ to be the 
name of a goddess ; and the name VENUS 
only differs from it in a well- Lang variation of 
dialect. ἕν Gare) 

The second may re from Kvoropis, i. 6. κύειν 
πορισκουσα, though the theogonists derive it 
from the island of Cyprus. Schol. Ven, in II. E. 
458. Hesiod Theogon. 

The third is commonly derived from αφρος 
the foam of the sea, from which she is fabled to 
have sprung: but the name appears to be older 
than the fable, and may have been received 
from some other language. 

12 Suvvaos τῳ Ait προσεδειχθὴ καὶ 7 Διωνή. 
Strabo lib. viii. p. 506. 

13 Pausan. lib. 1. 6. 1. 5. 4. 

τι 1]. =. 267. 

To de ayaAua τὴς Ἥρας em Opovov καθηται 
μεγεθει μεγα, χρυσου μεν και ελεφαντος. Πο- 
λυκλειτοῦυ δὲ ἐργον" επεστι δε οἵ στεφανος χα- 
pitas ἐχὼν καὶ Ὥρας επειργασμενας, καὶ τῶν 
χείρων, ΤΏ μὲν καρπὸν ᾧερει potas, Ty δὲ σκη- 
πτρον. Ta μεν ovy ες THY ρσιαν, (απορητοτερος 


+ 
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senting the celestial, as distinguished from the ) 
popular goddess of that name ; the one being » 
a personification of a general procreative power, 
and the other only of animal desire or con- 
cupiscence. The refinement of Grecian art, 
however, when advanced to maturity, contrived 
more elegant modes of distinguishing them ; 
and, in a celebrated work of Phidias, we find 
the former represented with her foot upon a 
tortoise, and in a no less celebrated one of 
Scopas, the latter sitting upon a goat.!? The 
tortoise, being an androgynous animal, was ~ 
aptly chosen as a symbol of the double power ; 
and the goat was equally appropriate to what 
was meant to be expressed in the other. 

45. The same attribute was on other oc- 
casions signified by the dove or pigeon,!8 by 
the sparrow,!? and perhaps by the polypus; 
which often appears upon coins with the head 
of the goddess, and which was accounted an 
aphrodisiac ;?° though it is likewise of the an- 
drogynous class. The fig was a still more coim- 
mon symbol; the statues of Priapus being 
made of the tree,! and the fruit being carried 
with the phallus in the ancient processions in 
honor of Bacchus ;? and still continuing, 
among the common people of Italy, to be an 
emblem of what it anciently meant: whence 
we often see portraits of persons of that coun- 
try painted with it in one hand, to signify their 
orthodox devotion to the fair sex.3 Hence, 
also, arose the Italian expression far la fica; 
which was done by putting the thumb between 


yap εστιν 6 Aoyos,) ἀφεισθω μοι. Pausan. in Cor. 
c. 17. 5.0. 

15 Zoavov δὲ ἀρχαιον Kadovow Adpoditns 
Ἥρας. Pausan. in Lacon. c. 13. 5. 6. 

16 Signum et hujus Veneris est Cypri bar- 
batum corpore, sed veste muliebri, cum sceptro 
et statura viri, Macrob. lib. 111. p. 74. 

17 Τὴν μεν ev Tw vaw καλουσιν Ουρανιαν" ελε- 
ᾧῴαντο5 δε εστι και χρύσου, τεχνὴ Φειδιου, τῷ de 
ἕτερῳ ποδι επι χελωνὴς βεβηκε-------- και--- 
αγαλμα Appoditns χαλκοὺυν emt τραγῳ καθηται 
χαλκῳ. Σκοπα τοῦτο εργον, Αφροδιτηὴν Oe Παν- 
δήμιον ονομαζουσι' Ta δε ἐπι χελωνῇῃ τε και ES TO 
τραγον παριήμι τοις θελουσιν εἰκαζειν. Pausan. 
Bhaewnye. 90. 5. 2. 

18 Ἕλληνες νομιζουσιν ἷερον Αφροδιτης 
Cwov εἰναι τὴν περιστεραν, Kat τον δρακοντα TNs 
Αθηνας, καὶ Tov κορακα Tov Απολλωνος, καὶ τον 
κυνα Tns Αρτεμιδος. Plutarch de Is. et Osir, 

19 Ἢ Se στρουθὸς ἀνάκειται μεν TH Adpodity 
δια To πολύγονον, ετι δε καὶ θερμὸν ες μίξιν" ᾧ 
dn λογῳ καὶ ἢ περιστερὰ οικειουται TH του μυθου 
Αφροδιτῃ. Eustath. in Homer. p. 226. Στρου- 
θους ἢ πολλη μεν ειδησιξ οχευτικους οιδε. 
Τερψικλης δὲ τις καὶ τους εμφαγοντας avTwr, 
KaTadopous λεγει προς Ta εἰς Αφροδιτην γινεσθαι. 
Id. in Od. A. p. 1411. 1. 10. 

20 Atheneus Dipnos. lib. ii. c. 23. 

1 Horat. Sat. 1. 1. Sat. viii. v. 1. 

2 Ἢ πατριος των Διονυσιων éoptn TO παλαιὸν 
ἐπέμπετο δημοτικως καὶ ἵλαρως, αμφορευς οινου 
και κληματις, εἰτὰ τραγον TIS εἵλκεν, αλλος 
ισχαδων ἀρριχον ἠκολουθει κομιζων, επι πᾶσι δε 
ὃ φαλλος. Plutarch. περι Φιλοπλ. η΄. 

3 See portrait of Tassoni prefixed to the 4to 
edition of the Secchia Rapita, ἂς, 
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the middle and fore fingers, as it appears in 
many Priapic ornaments now extant; or by 
putting the finger or the thumb into the corner 
of the mouth, and drawing it down; of which 
there is a representation in a small Priapic 
figure of exquisite sculpture engraved among 
the Antiquities of Herculaneum.* 

46. The key, which is still worn, with the 
Priapic hand, as an amulet, by the women of 
Italy, appears to have been an emblem of simi- 
lar meaning, as the equivocal use of the name 
of it, inthe language of that country, implies. 
Of the same kind, too, appears to have been 
the cross in the form of the letter τ, attached 
to a circle, which many of the figures of At- 
gyptian deities both male and female carry in 
the left hand, and by which the Syrians, Plie- 
nicians, and other inhabitants of Asia, re- 
presented the planet Venus, worshipped by 
them as the natural emblem or image of that 
goddess.° The cross in this form is sometimes 
observable on coins; and several of them were 
- found in a temple of Serapis, demolished at the 
general destruction of those edifices by the 
emperor Theodosius; and were said, by the 
Christian antiquaries of that time, to signify 
the future life.6 In solemm sacrifices all the 
Lapland idols were marked with it from the 
blood of the victims;7’ and it occurs on many 
Runic monuments found in Sweden and Den- 
mark, which are of an age long anterior to the 
approach of Christianity to those countries ; 
and, probably, to its appearance in the world.® 
On some of the early coins of the Pheenicians, 
we find it attached to a chaplet of beads placed 
in a circle ; so as to formacomplete rosary ; 
such as the Lamas of Thihet and China, the 
Hindoos, and the Roman Catholics, now tell 
over, while they pray.° 

47. Beads were anciently used to reckon 
time; and a circle, being a line without ter- 
Mination, was the natural emblem of its per- 
petual continuity ; whence we often find cir- 
cles of beads upon the heads of deities, and 
enclosing the sacred symbols, upon coins, and 
other monuments.!® Perforated beads are also 
frequently found in tombs, both in the northern 
and southern parts of Europe and Asia, which 


4 Bronzi, tab. xciv. 

It is to these obscene gestures that the ex- 
pressions of figging, and biting the thumb, 
which Shakspeare probably took from trans- 
lations of Italian novels, seem to ailude ; see 
1 Henry 1V. act v. sc. 3. and Romeo and 
Juliet, acti. sc. 1. Another old writer, who 
probably understood Italian, calls the latter 
giving the fico; and, according to its ancient 
meaning, it might very naturally be employed 
as a silent reproach of effeminacy. 

5 Procli Paraphr. Ptolem. lib. 11. p. 97. See 
also Mich. Ang. De Ja Chausse, Part 1]. 
No. xxxvi. fol. 62. and Jablonski Panth. 
Avgypt. lib. i. c. vii. s. 6. 

® Suidas in v. Taupos. 

7 Sheffer, Lapponic. c. x. p. 112. 

8 QO]. Rudbeck, Atlant. p. 11. c. xi. p. 662. 
and p.111.c.i.s. 111. Ol. Varellii Scandagr. 
Runic., Borlase Hist. of Cornwall, p- 106. 

5 Pellerin, Villes.. Τὶ ii. pl. cxxii.: fig. 4. 
Archeol. vol. xiv. pl. 2. Nichoff.s, ix. Mau- 
rice, Indian Antiquities, vol. v. 
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are fragments of the chaplets of consecration 
buried with the deceased. The simple diadem 
or fillet, worn round the head as a mark of 
sovereignty, had a similar meaning ; and was 
originally confined to the statues of deities and 
deified personages, as we find it upon the most 
ancient coins. Chryses, the priest of Apollo, 
in the Hiad, brings the diadem or sacred fillet : 
of the god upon his sceptre, as the most im- | 
posing and inviolable emblem of sanctity: but 

no mention is made of its being worn by kings 

in either of the Homeric poems; nor of any 
other ensign of temporal power and command, 
except the royal staff or sceptre. 

48. The myrtle was ἃ symbol both of Venus »», 
and Neptune, the male and female personi- {ΠῚ 
fications of the productive powers of the waters, 
which appears to have been occasionally em- 
ployed in the same sense as the fig and fig- 
leaf;!! but upon what account, it is not easy to 
guess. Grains of barley may have been adopted 
from the stimulating and intoxicating quality of 
the liquor extracted ‘from them ;!2. or, more 
probably, from a fancied resemblance to the 
object, which is much heightened in the re- 
presentations of them upon some coins, where 
they are employed as accessory symbols in the / _ | 
same manner as fig-leaves are upon others.!® Ὁ - ay 
Barley was also thrown upon the altar with | 
salt, the symbol of the preserving power, at the | 
beginning of every sacrifice, and thence de- 


on 
i 


> 


nominated ovAoxuTa.!* The thighs of the vic- 
tim, too, were sacrificed in preference to every 
other part, on account of the generative at- 
tribute ; of which they were supposed to be the 
seat :15 whence, probably, arose the fable of / 
Bacchus being nourished, and matured in the . 
thigh of Jupiter. {a Vas AA JVC 
49. Instead of beads, wreaths of foliage, | 
generally of laurel, olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, 
appear upon coins; sometimes encircling the 
symbolical figures, and sometimes as chaplets 
on their heads. All these were sacred to some 
particular personifications of the deity, and sig- 
nificant of some particular attributes, and, in } 
general, all evergreens were dionysiac plants :'© | 
that is, symbols of the generative power, sig- 


- 


10. See Coins of Syracuse. Lydia. 

11 See Coins of Syracuse, Marseilles, &c. 
Schol. in Aristoph. Lysistr. 646. 

Me@epunveveta: To θριον» ποτισμὺ5 Kat κινησι5, 
(lege γεννησις vel Kunois,) mavTwv, καὶ δοκεῖ 
γεννητικῳ μοριῳ τὴν φυσιν εοἰκεναι. Plutarch 
de Is. et Osir. p. 305. 

'2 Ow δ᾽ ex κριθεων πειτοιημενῳ διαχρεῶωνται" 
ov ‘yap σφι εἰσι εν TH χωρῃ ἀμπελοι. Herodot. 
de Δ ργρί. lib. 1]. 5. 77. 

13 See Coins of Gela, Leontium, Selinus ; 
and Kustath. p. 1400. 28. 

14 Eustath. in 1]. A. p.132 and 3. and in 
Ρ- 1400. 28. . 

15 Tous μήρους, ws τι τιμιον, ὅλοκαυτουν, εἕ- 
αιρουντες απὸ τῶν αἀλλων Tov ζώου μερῶν, δια 
τὸ συντελειν τοις ζωοις εἰς βαδισιν τε καὶ εἰς " 
γένεσιν Τῇ Tpoece Tov σπερματυ5. Kustath. ἢ... 
134. 

16 _____. φησιν (ὃ Meyaoderns) ὑὕμνητας 
ειναι tov Διονυσου, dekvuvTas τεκμήρια, THY 
αγριαν ἀμπελον, καὶ κιττον, καὶ δαφνὴην, 
και μυρρινην, και πυξον, Kat ἀλλα τῶν αειθαλων. 
Strabo Ὁ. xv. p. 711. 
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nifying perpetuity of youthand vigor ; as the cir- 
cles of teads and diadems signified perpetuity 
of existence. Hence the crowns of laurel, olive, 
&e. with which the victors in the Roman 
triumphs and Grecian games were honored, 
may properly be considered as emblems of 
consecration to immortality, and not as mere 
transitory marks of occasional distinction. In 
the same sense, they were worn in all sacrifices 
and feasts in honor of the gods; whence we 
find it observed by one of the guests at an 
entertainment of this kind, that the host, by 
giving crowns of flowers instead of laurel, not 
only introduced an innovation, but made the 
wearing of them a matter of luxury instead of 
devotion.!7_ It was also customary, when any 
poems sacred to the deity, such as those of a 
dramatic kind, were recited at private tables, 
for the person reciting to hold a branch of 
Jaurelin his hand,!® to signify that he was 
performing an act of devotion, as well as of 
amusement. 

50. The Scandinavian goddess Freya had, 


2°Tike the Paphian Venus, the characteristics of 


' both sexes ;!9 and it seems probable that the 
fable of the Amazons arose from some symbolical 
composition ; upon which the Greek poets en- 
grafted, as they usually did, a variety of amu- 
sing fictions. ‘he two passages in the Iliad, 
in which they are slightly mentioned, appear 
to us to be interpolations ;2? and of the tales, 
which have been circulated in later times con- 
cerning them, there is no trace in either of the 
Homeric poems, though so intimately con- 
nected with the subjects of both. There were 
five figures of Amazons in the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the rival works of five of the most 
Greek sculptors; ' and notwith- 
standing the contradictory stories of their hav- 
ing placed the ancient statue of the goddess, 
and been suppliants at her altar,? we suspect 
that they were among her symbolical attend- 
ants, or personifications of her subordinate 
attributes. In the great sculptured caverns of 
the island of Elephanta near Bombay, there is 
a figure, evidently symbolical, with a large 
prominent female breast on the left side, and 
none on the right; a peculiarity which is said 
to have distinguished the Amazons, and given 
them their Greek name; the growth of the 
night breast having been artificially prevented, 
that they might have the free use of that arm 
in war. This figure has four arms; and, of 


\ those on the right side, one holds up a serpent, 


and the other rests upon the head of a bull ; 
while, of those on the left, one holds up a 
small buckier, and the other, something which 
cannot be ascertained.’ It is probable that, by 


" Tov στεφανον ἥδονης ποίων, ove ευσεβειας. 
Plutarch. Sympos, lib. viii. prob]. xx. 

18 Aristoph. Neph. 1364, et Schol. 

19 Mallet Hist. de Danemarc. Introd. c. vi. 
p- 116. 

30 Ὁ, 188 and 9, and Z. 186. 

1 Plin. lib. xxxiy. 6. viil. 

2 Pausan. lib. v. c. xxx. and lib. vil. c.i. 

3 Niebuhr Voyages, T. ii. tab. vi. 

4 Περι wep. #.7.A. 5. xlil. 

° See silver Coins of Panormus and Segesta, 
and brass of Agrigentum in Sicily. 
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giving the full prominent form of the female 
breast on one side, and the flat form of the 
male on the other, the artist meant to express 
the union of the two sexes in this emblematical 
composition; which seems to have repre- 
sented some great deity of the people, who 
wrought these stupendous caverns ; and which, 
probably, furnished the Greeks with their first 
notion of an Amazon. Hippocrates, however, 
states that the right breast of the Sarmatian 
women was destroyed in their infancy, to qua- 
lify them for war, in which they served on 
horseback ; and none was qualified to be a 
wife, till she had slain three enemies.* This 
might have been the foundation of some of the 
fables concerning a nation of female warriors. 
The fine figure, nevertheless, of an Amazon in 
Lansdowne House, probably an ancient copy 
of one of those above mentioned, shows that 
the deformity of the one breast was avoided by 
their great artists, though the androgynous 
character is strongly marked throughout, in 
the countenance, limbs, and body. On gems, 
figures of Amazons, overcome by Hercules, 
Theseus, or Achilles, are frequent; but we 
have never observed any such compositions 
upon coins. 

51. This character of the double sex, or 
active and passive powers combined, seems to 
have been sometimes signified by the large 
aquatic snail or buccinum; an androgynous 
insect, which we often find on the mystic mo- 
numents of the Greeks,® and of which the shell 
is represented radiated in the hands of several 
Hindoo idols,® to signify fire and water, the 
principies from which this double power in 
nature sprang, The tortoise is, however, a 
more frequent symbol of this attribute ; though 
it might also have signified another: for, like 
the serpent, it is extremely tenacious of life ; 
every limb and muscle retaining its sensibility 
long after its separation from the hody.7 It 
might, therefore, have meant immortality, as 
well as the double sex: and we accordingly 
find it placed under the feet of many deities, 
such as Apollo, Mercury, and Venus :8 and 
also serving asa foundation or support to tri- 
pods, pateras, and other symbolical utensils 
employed in religious rites. Hence, in the 
figurative language of the poets and theologists, 
it might have been properly called the sup- 
port of the Deity; a mode of expression, 
which probably gave rise to the absurd fable of 
the world being supported on the back of a 
tortoise ; which is still current among the 
Chinese and Hindovos, and to be traced even 
among the savages of North America.2 The 
Chinese have, indeed, combined the tortoise 


6 See Sonnerat’s, and other collections of 
Hindoo Idols. 

7 Elian. de Animal. lib. iv. 6. xxviii. 

5 Τὴν Ἡλειων ὃ Φειδιας Αφροδιτην emonoe 
χελωνὴν πατουσαν, οἰκουριας συμβολον ταις 
γυναιξι, και σιωπης. Plutarch. Conj. Priap. 
138. 

The reason assigned is to serve the purpose 
of the author’s own moral argument; and is 
contradicted by the other instances of the use 
of the symbol. 

9 Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, Τὶ 1. p. 99. 
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with a sort of flying serpent or dragon; and 
thus made a composite symbol expressive of 
many attributes. ° 

52. At Momemphis in A®gypt, a sacred cow 
was the symbol of Venus," as the sacred bull 
Mnevis and Apis were of the male personi- 
fications at Heliopolis and Memphis. The 
Phenicians employed the same emblem :!2 
whence the Cadmians are said to have been 
conducted to the place of their settlement in 
Beotia by a cow ; which pointed out the spot 
for building the Cadmion or citadel of Thebes, 
by lying down to rest upon it.!8 This cow 
* was probably no other than the symbolical 
image of their deity, which was borne before 
them, till fixed in the place chosen for their 
residence; to which it gave the name of 
Thebes ; Theban in the Syrian language sig- 
nifying a cow.!4 Hence we may perceive the 
' origin of the fable of Bacchus being born at 
“ Thebes: for that city, being called by the 
same name as the symvol of nature, was easily 
confounded with it by the poets and mytho- 
logists ; by which means the generator Bac- 
chus, the first-begotten Love, and primary 
emanation of the all-pervading Spirit, became 
a deified mortal, the son of a Cadmian 
damsel. 

53. The cow is still revered as a sacred sym- 
bol of the deity, by the inhabitants of the Gold- 
coast of Africa ;!° and more particularly by the 
Hindoos; among whom there is scarcely a 
temple without the image of one; and where 
the attribute expressed by it so far corresponds 
with that of the Grecian goddess Venus, as to 
be reputed the mother of the God of Love. It 
is also frequently found upon ancient Greek 
coins :16 though we do not find that any public 
worship was ever paid it by that people: but it 
appears to have been held sacred by all the 
African tribes adjoining Egypt, as far as the 
Tritonian Lake ;!7 among whom the Greek co- 
lonies of Barcé and Cyrene were settled at an 
early period. In the Scandinavian mythology, 
the sun was fabled to recruit his strength during 
winter by sucking the white cow Adumbla, the 


10 Kircher, China illustrata, p. 187. col. 2. 

1! Of δε Μωμεμῴιται τὴν Αφροδιτην τιμωσι, 
και τρεφεται θηλεια Bous ἱερα, καθαπερ εν Μεμφει 
6 Ams, εν Ἥλιου de πολει 6 Μνευις. Strabo 
lib, xvii. p. 552. See also eund. p. 556. and 
Aflian de Anim. lib. xi. ¢. 27. 

12 Porphyr. de Abstinen. lib. 11. p. 158. 

13 Pausan. lib. ix. p.773. Schol. in Ari- 
stoph. Βατραχ. 1256. Ovid Metamorph. 

14 @nBa yap ἢ Bovs κατα Zupovs. Schol. in 
Lycophr. v. 1206. 

See also Etymol. Magn. 

'5 Hist. Gén. des Voyages, T. iii. p. 392. 

16 See those of Dyrrachium, Corcyra, &c. 

17 Mexpt της Τριτωνιδος λιμνὴς aw Αἰγυπτου 
νομαδες εισι κρεοφαγοι και γαλακτοποται AtBves* 
Kat θηλεων τε βοων οὐυτι γευομενοι, διοτι περ 
ovde Αἰγυπτιοι, καὶ ὗς ov τρεφοντεβ. Herodot. 
lib. iv. c. 186. 

18 Ol. Rudbeck, Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 235- 
253. and c. vi. p- 455. 

9 See those of Dyrrachium and Parium. 

Ὁ Euripid. Pheeniss, 688. ed. Porson. 

!“H yap lows εστι μεν TO τῆς cugews θηλυ, 
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symbol of the productive power of the earth, 
said to have been the primary result of warmth 
Operating upon ice, which the ancient nations 
of the north held to be the source of all orga- 
nised being.18 On the Greek coins, the cow is 
most commonly represented suckling a calf or 
young bull;!° who is the mystic god Epaphus, 
the Apis of the A£gyptians, fabled by the 
Seca to have been the son of Jupiter and 
ἀν 

54. As men improved in the practice of the 
imitative arts, they gradually changed the ani- 
mal for the human form; preserving still the 
characteristic features, which marked its sym- 
bolical meaning. Of this, the most ancient 
Specimens now extant are the heads of Venus 


or Isis, (for they were in many respects the — 


Same personification,)! upon the capitals of 


one of the temples of Phile, an island in the® 


Nile between ASgypt and Asthiopia: and π΄ 


ἕω, 


these we find the horns and ears of the cow ’ 


joined to the beautiful features of a woman in 
the prime of life.2 In the same manner the | 


Greek sculptors of the finest ages of the art © 
who was the same goddess 


represented Lo ;3 


confounded with an historical or poetical per- 
sonage by the licentious imaginations of the 


erg 


Greek mythologists ; as we shall further show ᾿ 
in the sequel. Her name seems to have come ἢ % 
from the north; there being no obvious ety-y | 
mology for it in the Greek tongue; but, in the ᾿ 
ancient Gothic and Scandinavian, lo and Gio / . 


signified the earth; as Isi and Isa signified ice, 
or water in its primordial state ; and both were 
equally titles of the goddess, that represented 
the productive and nutritive power of the 
earth ; and, therefore, may afford a more pro- 
bable etymology for the name Isis, than any 
that has hitherto been given.4 The god or 
goddess of Nature is however called Isa in the 
Sanscrit ;> and many of the A°gyptian symbols 
appear to be Indian; but, on the contrary, it 
seems equally probable that much of the Hindoo 
mythology, and, as we suspect, ali their know- 
ledge of alphabetic writing, as well as the use 
of money, came from the Greeks through the 


Kat δεκτικὸν amacas yeverews, Kalo τιθηνη καὶ 
mavdexns ὕπο Tov IlAatwvos, ὗπο δε των πολλων 
μυριωνυμος κεκληται, δια TO πασα5 ὗποτου λογου 
τρεπομενή μορφαΞ δεχεσθαι και ιδεας. Plutarch 
de Is. et Osir. p. 372. 

Isis juncta religione celebratur, que est vel 
terra, vel natura rerum Soli subjacens. Macrob. 
Sate Lic ΧΣ, 

2 Norden’s Avgypt. 

3 To yap Τῆς ἴσιος ἀγαλμα, εον γυναικήιον 
βουκερων εστι, καταπερ Ἕλληνες THY Ἰουν γρα- 
φουσι. Herodot. lib. 11. 

10]. Rudbeck, Atlant. p.1.c. xviii. & xx, 
p. 854. p. 11. c. v. p. 208—214, 340, & 451. 
Edda Snorron. Myth. iv. 

5 Sacontala. There were two goddesses of 
the name of Isis worshipped in Greece, the one 


Pelasgian and the other Avgyptian, before the © 


Pantheic Isis of the latter ages. 

στιν Ἰσιδος τεμενη" ὧν τὴν μεν Πελασγιαν, 
Τὴν δὲ Αἰιγυπτιαν αὐτων επονομαζουσι" καὶ δυο 
Sepamidos, ev Κανωβῳ καλουμένου τὸ ἕτερον. 
Pausan, in Cor. c. iv. 5. 7. 
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Bactrian and Parthian empires ; the sovereigns 
of both which appear to have employed the 
Grecian letters and language in all their public 
acts.6 

55. The A&gyptians, in their hymns to 
Osiris, invoked that god, as the being, 
who dwelt concealed in the em- 


“braces of the Sun;7 and several of the 


~ ancient Greek writersspeak of the great luminary 


\ itself as the generator and nourisher 
\ of all things, the ruler of the world, 


and the 
mutable or 
Not that they, any 


the first of the deities, 
supreme Lord of all 
perishable being.® 


more than the A%gyptians, deified the Sun 
Ϊ considered merely as a mass of luminous or 


_ fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from 


which the pervading Spirit, the original pro- 
ducer of order, fertility, and organisation, 
amidst the inert confusion of space and matter, 
still continued to emanate through the system, 
to preserve the mighty structure which it had 
formed. This primitive pervading Spirit is 
said to have made the Sun to guard and govern 
all things; it being thought the instrumental 
cause, through which the powers of repro- 
duction, implanted in matter, continued to 
exist: for without a continued emanation from 
the active principle of generation, the passive, 
which was derived from it, would of itself 
become exhausted. 

56. This continued emanation the Greeks 
personified into two distinct personages; the 
one representing celestial love, or attraction ; 
and the other, animal love, or desire : to which 
the Agyptians added a third, by personifying 
separately the great fountain of attraction, 
from which both were derived. All the three 
were, however, but one; the distinctions ari- 
sing merely out of the metaphysical subtility 
of the theologists, and the licentious allegories 
of the poets; which have a nearer resemblance 
to each other, than is generally imagined. 

57. This productive etherial spirit being ex- 
panded through the whole universe, every part 
was in some degree impregnated with it; and 
therefore every part was, in some measure, the 
seat of the Deity ; whence local gods and god- 
desses were everywhere worshipped, and con- 
sequently multiplied without end. ‘‘ Thou- 


® Of δε es τὴν ἵνδικην εσπλεοντες φορτιων 
φασιν Ἑ.λληνικων Tous Ivdous αγωγιμα αλλα 
ανταλλασσεσθαι, νομισμα Se οὐκ επιστασθαι, και 
ταυτὰ χρυσου Te αφθονου καὶ χαλκου TapovTos 
σφισι. Pausan. in Lacon. ας. xii. 5. 3. 

7 Ev de τοις ἵεροις ὕμνοις Tov Οσιριδος ava- 
καλουνταῖι TOV EV ταις αγκαλαις KpuTTOMEVOY του 
Ἥλιου. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

8 Ἥλιος παγγενετωρ. Orph. 

THY youv παντα βοσκουσαν proya 
αἰδεισθ᾽ avaxtos ἥλιου. 
Sophocl. Cid. Tyr. v. 1424. 
Ov, TOY παντων θεων 
θεον προμον ἅλιον. Sophocl. Cid. Tyr. v. 660. 
TOV KUPLOY καὶ ἤἥγεμονα TNS pevoTNS οὐσιας 
ἅπασης. Plutarch. Quest. Rom. 

° See Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 138. ὃς Fragm. 
Orphic. 

10 Καὶ @uaduk’ avrov erevte, KeAevce δὲ πασιν 
ἀνασσειν, Fragm. Orphic. No. xxv. ed. Gesn. 
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sands of the immortal progeny of Jupiter,” 
says Hesiod, ‘‘inhabit the fertile earth, as 
guardians to mortal men.”!! An adequate 
knowledge, either of the number or attributes 
of these, the Greeks never presumed to think 
attainable ; but modestly contented themselves 
with revering and invoking them, whenever 
they felt or wanted their assistance.’ If 
a shipwrecked mariner were cast upon an 
unknown shore, he immediately offered up his 
prayers to the gods of the country, whoever 
they were ;!3 and joined the inhabitants in 
whatever modes of worship they employed to 
propitiate them ;'* concluding that all expres- 
sions of gratitude and submission must be 
pleasing to the Deity ; and as for other ex- 
pressions, he was not acquainted with them ; 
cursing, or invoking the divine wrath to avenge 
the quarrels of men, being unknown to the 
public worship of the ancients. The Athenians, 
indeed, in the fury of their resentment for the 
insult offered to the mysteries, commanded the 
priestess to curse Alcibiades ; but she had the 
spirit to refuse: saying, that she was the 
priestess of prayers, and not of 
curses.}6 

58. The same liberal and humane spirit still 
prevails among those nations whose religion is 
founded in the same principles. ‘‘ The Sia- 
mese,” says a traveller of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘“‘ shun disputes, and believe that almost 
all religions are good.”!© When the ambas- 
sador of Louis XIV. asked their king, in his 
master’s name, to embrace Christianity, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ that it was strange that the king of 
France should interest himself so much in an 
affair which concerned only God; whilst He, 
whom it did concern, seemed to leave it wholly 
to our discretion. Had it been agreeable to 
the Creator that all nations should have had 
the same form of worship, would it not have 
been as easy to his Omnipotence to have 
created all men with the same sentiments and 
dispositions ; and to have inspired them with 
the same notions of the true Religion, as to 
endow them with such different tempers and 
inclinations? Ought they not rather to believe 
that the true God has as much pleasure in 
being honored by a variety of forms and cere- 
monies, as in being praised and glorified by a 


11 Tpis yap μύριοι εἰσιν em χθονι πουλυβοτειρῃ 

Αθανατοι Zynvos, φυλακες θνητων ανθρωπων. 
Ἐργα Kk. 7. 

v. 252. See also Max. Tyr. Diss. xiv. 5. 8. 

12 Θεὸν ψνομιζε και σεβον, ζήτει Se μη; 

πλεῖον yap οὐδεν αλλο ἡ ζήτειν ἐεχει5" 
ELT ἐστιν, εἰτ᾿ οὐκ ἐστιν μη βουλου μαθειν, 
@S οντὰ τουτον και TapovT ae σεβου. 
Philemon, Fragm. incert. No. 5. 
Tis ἐστιν 6 Oeos, ov θελῃς ov μανθανειν" 
ἄσεβεις Tov ov θελοντα μανθανειν θελων. 
Menandr. Fragm. incerta, No. 246. 

13 Odyss. E. 445. 

ΤΠ ΕΝ: 

15 Oud’ αλλοις ἐπαρασθαι νομιζεται τους ἱερεις 
(των Ῥωμαιων") ἐπηνεθη your Αθηνησι ἢ ἱερεια μη 
θελησασα καταρασασθαι τῳ Ἀλκιβιαδῃ, του δημου 
κελευουτος εφη yap, εὐχηβ, οὐ Kalapas, ἱερεια 
γεγονεναι. Plutarch. Qu. Rom. 

16 Journal du Voyage de Siam. 
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number of different creatures? Or why should 
that beauty and variety, so admirable in the 
natural order of things, be less admirable, or 
less worthy of the wisdom of God, in the 
supernatural ?” 17 

59. The Hindoos profess exactly the same 
opinion. ‘They would readily admit the 
truth of the Gospel,’ says a very learned 
writer, long resident among them, ‘‘ but they 
contend that it is perfectly consistent with their 
Sastras. The Deity, they say, has appeared 
innumerable times in many parts of this world, 
and of all worlds, for the salvation of his crea- 
tures: and though we adore him in one ap- 
pearance, and they in others, yet we adore, 
they say, the same God ; to whom our several 
worships, though different in form, are equally 
acceptable, if they be sincere in substance,” 18 

60. The Chinese sacrifice to the spirits of 
the air, the mountains, and the rivers; while 
the emperor himself sacrifices to the sovereign 
Lord of Heaven; to whom these spirits are 
subordinate, and from whom they are de- 
rived.!9 The sectaries of Foe have, indeed, 
surcharged this primitive elementary worship 
with some of the allegorical fables of their 
neighbours ; but still as their creed, like that 
of the Greeks and Romans, remains undefined, 
it admits of no dogmatical theology, and, of 
course, of no persecution for opinion. Obscene 
and sanguinary rites have, indeed, been wisely 
proscribed on many occasions; but still as 
actions, and not as opinions.” Atheism 
is said to have been punished with death at 
Athens ; but, nevertheless, it may be reason- 
ably doubted, whether the atheism, against 
which the citizens of that republic expressed 
such fury, consisted in a denial of the existence 
of the gods: for Diagoras, who was obliged to 
fly for this crime, was accused of revealing and 
calumniating the doctrines taught in the mys- 
teries;' and, from the opinions ascribed to 
Socrates, there is reason to believe that his 
offence was of the same kind, though he had 
not been initiated. 


17 Voyage de Siam, lib. v. 

18 Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 274. 

19 Du Halde, vol.i. p. 32. 

20 See the proceedings against the Bac- 
chanalians at Rome. Liv. His. xxxix. 9. 

1 Διαγορας A@nvatos nv, αλλα τουτον etop- 
χησαμενον Ta map Αθηναιοις μυστηρια, τετι- 
μωρήηκατε. Tatian. ad Grec. 

2 See the Prometheus of A‘schylus, and the 
Plutus and Frogs of Aristophanes, which are 
full of blasphemies; the former serious, and 
the latter comic, or rather farcical. 

3 Xenoph. Memorab. lib. i. c. 111. 8.1. 

4 Tertullian. Apol. c. xxiv. 

5 See Acta Apost. 

6 Twy bn πρωτων φιλοσοφησαντων, οἷ πλειστοι 
Tas εν ὕλης elder povov φηθησαν apxas εἰναι 
παντων᾽ εξ οὗ yap εστιν ἅπαντα τα οντα, και εξ 
οὗ γίγνεται mpwTov, και εἰς 6 φθειρεται τελευ- 
ταιον, TNS μεν ουσιας ὑπομενουσήη5, Tots δεπαθεσι 
μεταβαλλουσὴς, τουτο OTOLXELOY και ταυτὴν THV 
ἀρχήν eat τῶν οντων" Kat δια τουτο, OVTE γι- 
Ύνεσθαι ουθεν οιονται, ovre ἀπολλυσθαι, ὡς της 
τοιαυτης φυσεως act σωζόμενη5. Aristot. Me- 
taphys. A. mest. ¢. iii. 
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61. These two were the only martyrs to re- ἢ 
ligion among the ancient Greeks, except such 
as were punished for actively violating or in- 
sulting the mysteries; the only part of their 
worship which seems to have possessed any 
energy: for, as to the popular deities, they 
were publicly ridiculed and censured with im- 
punity, by those who dared not utter a word 
against the very populace that worshipped 
them ;? and, as to forms and ceremonies of de- 
votion, they were held to be no otherwise im- 
portant, than as they constituted a part of the 
civil government of the state; the Pythian 
priestess having pronounced from the tripod, 
that whoever performed the rites of 
his religion according to the laws of 
his country, performed them in a 
manner pleasing to the Deity.? Hence 
the Romans made no alterations in the religious 
institutions of any of the conquered countries ; 
but allowed the inhabitants to be as absurd and 
extravagant as they pleased, and even to en- 
force their absurdities and extravagancies, 
wherever they had any pre-existing laws in 
their favor, An AZgyptian magistrate would 
put one of his fellow-subjects to death for kill- 
ing a cat or a monkey ;‘ and though the re- 
ligious fanaticism of the Jews was too san- 
guinary and violent to be left entirely free 
from restraint, a chief of the synagogue could 
order any one of his congregation to be whipped 
for neglecting or violating any part of the 
Mosaic Ritual.® 

62. The principle of the system of ema- 
nations was, that all things were of one sub- 
stance ; from which they were fashioned, and 
into which they were again dissolved, by the 
operation of one plastic spirit universally dif- 
fused and expanded.® The liberal and candid 
polytheist of ancient Greece and Rome 
thought, like the modern Hindoo, that all rites 
of worship and forms of devotion were directed 
to the same end, though in different modes 
and through different channels. ‘‘ Even they 
who worship other gods,” says the incarnate 


Nouv δε τις εἰπὼν εἰναι, Kabamep ev τοις ζώοις 
Kat εν TN φύσει, τον aLTLOY καὶ του κοσμου Kat 
Tns Takews πασης. Ibid. : 

Apxatos μὲν ovy Tis λοΎΟς καὶ TaTplos εστι 
πασιν avOpwmros, ὡς ek θεου Ta παντα Kat δια 
θεου ἥμιν συνεστήκεν" οὐδεμια δὲ vais αὐτὴ 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτην avrapKys, ερημωθεισα THS εκ τούτου 
cwrnpiass διο καὶ τῶν παλαιὼν ele TIVES 
προήχθησαν, ὅτι Tavta εστι wmavTa θεων πλεα, 
k.T.A. Pseud. Aristot. de Mundo c. vi. 

Principio ccelum ac terras, camposque li- 


quentes, 

Lucentemque globum Lune, Titamiaque 
astra, 

Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusa per 
artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 
miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque 
volantum, 


Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub wquore 
pontus. Virgil. Acneid. vi. 724. 
See also Plutarch. in Rom. p. 76. et Cicer. de 
Divinit. 110. ii, c. 49. 
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Deity in an ancient Indian poem, ‘ worship 
me, although they know it not.’’7 
63. By this universal expansion of the crea- 
tive Spirit, every production of earth, water, 
and air, participated in its essence ; which was 
continually emanating from, and reverting back 
to, its source in various modes and degrees of 
progression and regression, like water to and 
from the ocean. Hence not only men, but all 
animals, and even vegetables, were supposed to 
be impregnated with some particles of the Di- 
vine nature; from which their various qualities 
and dispositions, as well as their powers of 
propagation, were thought to be derived. 
These appeared to be so many different ema- 
nations of the Divine power operating in dif- 
ferent modes and degrees, according to the 
nature of the substances with which they were 
“combined : whence the characteristic proper- 
ties of particular animals and plants were re- 


\ garded, not only as symbolical representations, 


ut as actual emanations of the Supreme Being, 
consubstantial with his essence, and _parti- 
cipating in his attributes. For this reason, 


(the symbols were treated with greater respect 


’ 


' say? 


and veneration, than if they had been merely 


.signs and characters of eonvention; and, in 


some countries, were even substituted as ob- 
jects of adoration, instead of the deity, whose 
attributes they were meant to signify. 

64. Such seems to have been the case in 
“igypt ; where various kinds of animals, and 
even plants, received divine honors ; concern- 
ing which much has been written, both in an- 
cient and modern times, but very little dis- 
covered. The Agyptians themselves would 
never reveal any thing concerning them, as 
long as they had any thing to reveal, unless 
under the usual ties of secrecy ; wherefore He- 
rodotus, who was initiated, and consequently 
understood them, declines entering into the 
subject, and apologises for the little which the 
general plan of his work has obliged him to 
In the time of Diodorus Siculus the 
priests pretended to have some secret concern- 
ing them;! but they probably pretended to 
more science than they really possessed, in 
this, as well as in other instances: for Straho, 
who was contemporary with Diodorus, and 
much superior to him in learning, judgment, 
and sagacity, says that they were mere sacri- 
ficers without any knowledge of their ancient 
philosophy and religion.1! The symbolical 
characters, called Hieroglyphics, continued to 
be esteemed more holy and venerable than the 
conventional signs for sounds: but, though 
they pretended to read, and even to write 
them,!? the different explanations which they 
gave to different travellers, induce us to suspect 
that it was all imposture ; and that the know- 
ledge of the ancient Hieroglyphics, and con- 
sequently of the symbolical meaning of the 


7 Bagvatgeeta. 

8 Proclus in Theol. lib. 1. p. 56 et 7. 

9 Τὼν Se εἵνεκεν avertar τα ipa (θηρια) ει 
λεγοιμι, καταβαιην τῳ λογῷ es Ta θεια πρηγματα, 
τὰ eyw φευγω μαλιστα απηγεεσθαι" Ta δε και 
εἰιρηκα auTwv επιψαυσας, αναγκαιῃ καταλαμ- 
βανομενος εἰπον. Hervodot. 1. ii. 5. 65. 

© Ot μεν ουν ἕερεις αὐτων (των AryuTTiwy) 
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sacred animals, perished with their Hierarchy 
under the Persian and Macedoniankings. We 
may indeed safely conclude, that all which 
they told of the extensive conquests and im- 
mense empire of Sesostris, &c., was entirely 
fiction ; since Palesune must from its situation 
have been among the first of those acqui- 
sitions ; and yet it is evident from the sacred 
writings, that at no time, from their emi- 
gration to their captivity, were the ancient 
Hebrews subject to the kings of £gypt; 
whose vast resources were not derived from 
foreign conquests, but from a river, soil, and 
climate, which enabled the labor of few to find 
food for many, and which consequently left 
an immense surplus of productive labor at the 
disposal of the state or of its master.}!4 

65. As early as the second century of 
Christianity, we find that an entirely new sys- 
tem had been adopted by the A°gyptian priest- 
hood, partly drawn from the writings of Plato 
and other Greek and Oriental sophists, and 
partly invented among themselves. This they 
contrived to impose, in many instances, upon 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and Macrobius, as their 
ancient creed ; and to this Iamblichus at- 
tempted to adapt their ancient allegories, and 
Hermapio and Horapollo, their symbolical 
sculptures ; all which they very readily ex- 
plain, though their explanations are wholly in- 
consistent with those given to Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, and Germanicus; which are also equally 
inconsistent with each other. That the ancient 
system should have been lost, is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider the many re- 
volutions and calamities, which the country 
suffered during the long period, that elapsed 
from the conquest of it by Cambyses to that 
by Augustus. Two mighty monarchs of Persia 
employed the power of that vast empire to 
destroy their temples and extinguish their re- 
ligion ; and though the mild and steady go- 
vernment of the first Ptolemies afforded them 
some relief, yet, by introducing a new lan- 
guage, with new principles of science and new 
modes of worship, it tended perhaps to obli- 
terate the ancient learning of A’gypt, as much 
as either the bigotry of their predecessors, or 
the tyranny of their successors. 

66. It is probable that in A°gypt, as in 
otler countries, zeal and knowledge subsisted 
in inverse proportions to each other: hence 
those animals and plants, which the learned 
respected as symbols of Divine Providence 
acting in particular directions, because they 
appeared to be impregnated with particular 
emanations, or endowed with particular pro- 
perties, might be worshipped with blind ado- 
Tation by the vulgar, as the real images of the 
gods. The cruel persecutions of Cambyses 
and Ochus must necessarily have swept off a 
large proportion of the former class: whence 


amoppntov τι δογμα περι τουτων εχουσιν, lib. i. 
Ῥ- 96. ed. Wess. 

τι Strabo lib. xvii. p. 806. 

12 See the curious inscription in honor of 
Ptolemy V. published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London, 1803. 

13 See Herodot. ib. ii. c. 15. 
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this blind adoration probably became general ; 
different cities and districts adopting different 
animals for their tutelar deities, in the same 
manner as those of modern Europe put them- 
selves under the protection of different saints, 
or those of China under that of particular sub- 
ordinate spirits, supposed to act as mediators 
and advocates with the supreme God." 

67. From the system of emanations came 
the opinion, so prevalent among the ancients, 
that future events might be predicted by ob- 
serving the instinctive motions of animals, and 
more especially those of birds ; which, being 
often inexplicable from any known principles 
of mental operation, were supposed to proceed 
from the immediate impulse of the Deity. The 
skill, foresight, and contrivance, which many 
of them display in placing and constructing 
their nests, is wholly unaccountable ; and others 
seem to possess a really prophetic spirit, owing 
to the extreme sensibility of their organs, which 
enables them to perceive variations in the state 
of the atmosphere, preceding a change of 
weather, long before they are perceptible to 
us.5 The art of interpreting their various 
flights and actions seems to have been in re- 
pute during the Homeric times, but to have 
given way, by degrees, to the oracular tem- 
ples; which naturally acquired pre-eminence 
by affording a permanent establishment, and a 
more lucrative trade, to the interpreters and 
deliverers of predictions. 

68. The same ancient system, that produced 
augury, produced oracles: for the human soul, 
as an emanation of the Divine Mind, was 
thought by many to be in its nature prophetic, 
but to be blunted and obscured by the opaque 
incumbrance of the body; through which it, 
however, pierced in fits of ecstasy and en- 
thusiasm, such as were felt by the Pythian 
priestesses and inspired votaries of Bacchus.'° 
Hence proceeded the affected madness and 
assumed extravagance of those votaries, and 
also the sanctity attributed to wine; which, 
being the means of their inspiration, was sup- 
posed to be the medium of their communion 
with the deity ; to whom it was accordingly 


14 Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 49. 

15 Virgil. Georgic. 1. 415. Ammian. Mar- 
cellin. lib. xxi. c. 1. 

16 Plutarch. de Orac. Defect. p. 481. 

To yap βακχευσιμον, 

Kat To pavimdes, μαντικὴν πολλὴν EXEL. 

Ὅταν yap ὃ θεος εἰς TO σωμ᾽ ελθῃ TOAVS, 

Λεγειν τὸ μελλον TOUS μεμῃνοταϑ ποιει- 

17 STIONAAI. II. 8. &c. 

we Διο Kat θοινας και Paras καὶ μεθας 
ὠνομαΐζον" Tas μεν ὅτι δια θεους οινουσθαι δειν 
vmeAapBavov’ τας δ᾽ ὅτι θεων χαριν ηυλιζοντο 
και συνηεσαν" τοῦτο ‘yap εστι Sata θαλειαν" TO 
de μεθυειν, φησιν Ἀριστοτεληξ, To μετὰ TO θυειν 
αὐτῳ χρησθαι. Seleuc. apud Athen. Deipnos. 
110. micas 

Tlivew δ᾽ εἰς μεθην ovdayov πρεπὸν ελεγε (6 
Πλατων), πλὴν εν ταις EopTais, του καὶ τον 
οινον διδοντος θεου. Diog. Laert. lib. iil. 5. 
99. 

19 See coins of Maronea, Soli, Naxus, &c. 

20 See coins of Thebes, Haliartus, Hip- 
ponium, &c. 
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poured out upon all solemn occasions, as the © 


pledge of union and bond of faith; whence 


treaties of alliance and other public covenants ἡ 


were anciently called libations.!7_ Even drink- « 


ing it to intoxication was in some cases an act 
of devotion ;!8 and the vine was a favorite sym- 
bol of the deity, which seems to have been ge- 
nerally employed to signify the generative or 


preserving attribute ;!9 intoxicating liquors being” 


stimulative, and therefore held to be aphro- 
disiac. 


accompanied by the same accessary symbols.2? 
69. It was for the same reason, probably, 

that the poppy was consecrated to Ceres, and 

her statues crowned with it ;! and that Venus 


hand, while the other held an apple, and the 
πόλος or modius decorated her head ;? for the 
juice of the poppy is stimulative and intoxi- 
cating to a certain degree, though narcotic 
when taken to excess. 

70. By yielding themselves to the guidance 
of wild imagination, and wholly renouncing 
common sense, which evidently acted by means 
of corporeal organs, men hoped to give the 
celestial faculties of the soul entire liberty, and 
thus to penetrate the darkness of futurity; in 
which they often believed themselves success- 
ful, by mistaking the disorderly wanderings of 
a distempered mind for the ecstatic effusions of 
supernatural perception. This sort of pro- 
phetic enthusiasm was sometimes produced, or 
at least supposed to be produced, by certain 


intoxicating exhalations from the earth ; as was “ 


the case at Delphi; where the design of setting 
up an oracle was first suggested by the goats 
being observed to skip about and perform vas 
rious extravagant gesticulations, as often as 
they approached a certain fissure in the rock.? 
It is said to have been founded by some Hy- 
perboreans, and principally by the bard Olen, 
a priest and prophet of Apollo:* but women 
had officiated there as far back as any certain 
traditions could be traced ;> they having, pro- 
bably, been preferred on account of the na- 
tural weakness of the sex, which rendered 


1 Cereale papaver. Virg. See coins of Se- 
leucus IV. 

2 To μεν δὴ ayadua (Adpoditns) καθημενον 
Kavayos Sikuwvios εποιῆσεν. πεποιηται δ᾽ 
εκ χρυσον TE, Kat ελεῴφαντος φερουσα emt TH 
κεφαλῃ mohov, των χειρων δὲ EXEL TH MEV μη- 
κωνα, Τῇ δὲ ἕτερᾳ μηλον. Pausan. in Cor. 
c. xX. Ss. 4, 

Figures holding the poppy in one hand and 
the patera in the other, are upon the medals of 
Tarentum and Locri in Italy. 

The laurel was also supposed to have a sti- 
mulative and intoxicating quality, and there- 
fore the proper symbol for the god of poetry 
and prophecy. 

Ἢ dapyn evepyer προς του" ενθουσιασμου5. 
Φοκλη 5" 
Δαφνὴν φαγων οδοντι πριε TO στομα. 
και ΔΛυκοῴρων" 
Δαφνηφαγον φοιβαζεν εἰς λαιμὼν οπα. 
Schol. in Hesiod, Theogon. v. 30. 
3 Plutarch. de Orac. Defect. p. 434. 
4 Pausan. lib, x. ο. 5. 5 Thid. 
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them more susceptible of enthusiastic deli- 
rium ; to promote which, all the rites prac- 
tised before the responses were given, par- 
ticularly tended. 

71. The inspiring exhalation was at first at- 
tributed to the Earth only ; then to the Earth 
in conjunction with Neptune or the Sea; and 
lastly to Apollo or the Sun. These were, how- 
ever, only different modifications of one cause, 
always held to be unalterably the same, though 
supposed to act, at different times, in different 
ways, and by different means. This cause was 


© Jupiter, the all-pervading spirit of the uni- 


verse, who had the title of All-prophetic,’ be- 
cause the other deities presiding over oracular 
a ae were merely personifications of his 


_ «jparticular modes of action.? The Pelasgian, 


V 


or rather Druidical oracle of Dodona, the most 
ancient known, immediately belonged to him ; 
the responses having been originally delivered 
by certain priests, who pretended that they 
received them from the oaks of the sacred 
grove ;° which, being the largest and strongest 
vegetable productions of the North, were em- 


τι ployed by the Celtic nations as symbols of the 


supreme God ;!° whose primary emanation, or 
Operative spirit, seems to have been signified by 
the misletoe which grew from its bark, and, as 
it were, emanated from its substance ; whence 
probably came the sanctity attributed to that 
plant. 

72. Such symbols seem once to have been 
in general use; for among the vulgar, the 
great preservers of ancient customs, they con- 
tinued to be so down to the latest periods of 
Heathenism. ‘‘The shepherd,” says Maximus 
Tyrius, ‘“‘ honors Pan by consecrating to him 
the high fir and deep cavern, as the husband- 
man does Bacchus by sticking up the rude 
trunk of atree.’’1! Art and refinement gra- 
dually humanised these primitive emblems, as 
well as others; but their original meaning was 
still preserved in the crowns of oak and fir, 
which distinguished the statues of Jupiter and 


| 


© Pausan. lib. x. 7 Tlavoupatos. 

® See Pindar. Olymp. viii. 58. Lucan has 
expressed this ancient mystic dogma in the 
language of the Stoics ; and modified it to their 
system, according to the usual practice of the 
Syncretic sects : 

Forsan terris inserta regendis 

Aere libratum vacuo que sustinet orbem, 

Totius pars magna Jovis Cirrhza per antra 

Exit, et ztherio trahitur connexa Tonanti. 

Hoc ubi virgineo conceptum est pectore 


numen, 

Humanam feriens animam sonat, oraque 
vatis 

Solvit. Pharsal. lib. v. ver. 93. 


See also Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxi. c. 1. 
9 Zev ava, Δωδωναιε, Πελασγικε, τηλοθε 
ναιων, 
Δωδωνῃς μεδεων δυσχειμερου" apps δε Σελλοι 
Zor ναιουσ᾽ ὕποφηται, ανιπτοποδες, χαμαι- 
ευναι. Iliad, TI. v. 233. 
Aischylus has only commented upon Homer : 
‘A TWY αἀρειων και χαμαικοιτων εΕΎω 
Σελλων εσελθων αλσος εἰσεγραψαμὴν 
Προς ΤΊ" πατρωα5 Kat πολυγλωσσοῦ δρυο5. 
"© Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. viii. s. 8. 
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Pan, in the same manner as those of other 
symbolical plants did those of other personi- 
fications.!? 

73. The sanctity, so generally attributed to 
groves by the barbarians of the North, seems 
to have been imperfectly transmitted from them 
to the Greeks: for the poets, as Strabo ob- 


serves, call any sacred place a grove, though =~ 


entirely destitute of trees ;!8 so that they must 
have alluded to these obsolete symbols and 
modes of worship. The ΣΕΛΛΟΙ, the priests 
of Dodona, mentioned in the Iliad, had dis- 
appeared, and been replaced by women long 
before the time of Herodotus, who relates 
some absurd tales, which he heard in Agypt, 
concerning their having come from that coun- 
try-'4 The more prompt sensibility of the fe- 
male sex was more susceptible of enthusiastic 
emotions, and consequently better adapted to 
the prophetic office, which was to express in- 
spiration rather than convey meaning. 

74. Considering the general state of reserve 
and restraint in which the Grecian women 
lived, it is astonishing to what an excess of 
extravagance their religious enthusiasm was 
carried on certain occasions; particularly in 
celebrating the orgies of Bacchus. The gravest 
matrons and proudest princesses suddenly laid 
aside their decency and their dignity, and ran 
screaming among the woods and mountains, fan- 
tastically dressed or half-naked, with their hair 
dishevelled and interwoven with ivy or vine, 
and sometimes with living serpents.!> In this 
manner they frequently worked themselves up 
to such a pitch of savage ferocity, as not only 
to feed upon raw flesh,!® but even to tear living 
animals to pieces with their teeth, and eat 
them warm and palpitating.!7 

75. The enthusiasm of the Greeks was, 
however, generally of the gay and festive kind ; 
which almost all their religious rites tended to 
promote.'® Music and wine always accom- 
panied devotion, as tending to exhilarate men’s 
minds, and assimilate them with the Deity ; 


11 See ibid. p. 79.3 also Plin. lib. ii. c. 1., 
and Tacit. de M.Germ. Even as late as the 
eighth century of Christianity, it was enacted 
by Luitprand, king of the Lombards, that who- 
ever paid any adoration or performed any in- 
cantation to atree, should be punished by fine. 
Paul. Diacon. de Leg. Longobard. 

12 See heads of Jupiter of Dodona on the 
coins of Pyrrhus. 

13 Οἱ δὲ ποιηται κοσμουσιν, akan καλουντες 
τὰ ἱερα παντὰ Kav ψιλα. Strab. J. ix. p. 599. 
ed. Oxon. 

14 Lib, 11. 54. &c. His story of the pigeons 
probably arose from the mystic dove on the 
head of Dione, the goddess of Dodona. 

15 Plutarch. in Alexandr. 

16 Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. 636, and Schol. 

17 Jul. Firmic. c. 14. Clement. Alex. Co- 
hort. p. 11. Arnob. lib. v. 

18 Δοκεις τοις σοισι Sakpvots, 

My τιμουσα θεους, κρατησειν 
Εχθρων ; ουτοι oTovaxais, 
Αλλ᾽ εὐχαῖς, θεους σεβιζουσ᾽, 
Ἕξεις εὐμεριαν, ὦ παι. 
Kurip. Electra, 193. 
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to imitate whom was to feast and rejoice; to 
cultivate the elegant and useful arts; and 
thereby to give and receive happiness.!9 Such 
were most of the religions of antiquity, which 
were not, like the A‘gyptian and Druidical, 
darkened by the gloom of a jealous hierarchy, 
which was to be supported by inspiring terror 
rather than by conciliating affection. Hence it 
was of old observed, that the Ai gyptian 
temples were filled with lamenta- 
tions, and those of the Greeks with 
dances; the sacrifices of the former being 
chiefly expiatory, as appears from the impre- 
cations on the head of the victim;! and those 
of the latter almost always propitiatory or gra- 
tulatory.2, Wine, which was so much em- 
ployed in the sacred rites of the Greeks, was 
held in abomination by the Agyptians, who 
gave way to none of those ecstatic raptures 
of devotion, which produced Bacchanalian 
phrensy and oracular prophecy ;3 but which 
also produced Greek poetry, the parent of all 
that is sublime and elegant in the works of 
man. The poetry of Deiphi and Dodona does 
not seem, indeed, to have merited this cha- 
racter: but the sacerdotal bards of the first 
ages appear to have been the polishers and 
methodisers of that language, whose copious- 
ness, harmony, and flexibility, afforded an 
adequate vehicle of the unparalleled effusions 
of taste and genius, which followed. 

76. Oracles had great influence over the 
public counsels of the different states of 
Greece and Asia during a long time; and as 
they were rarely consulted without a present, 
the most celebrated of them acquired immense 
wealth. That of Delphi was so στο, when 
plundered by the Phocians, that it enabled 
them to support an army of twenty thousand 
mercenaries upon double pay during nine 
years, besides supplying the great sums em- 
ployed in bribing the principal states of Greece 
to support or permit their sacrilege.* Too great 
eagerness to amass wealth was, however, the 
cause of their falling into discredit ; it having 
been discovered that, on many occasions, those 
were most favored, who paid best;° and, 
in the time of Philip, the Pythian priestess 
being observed to be as much under the in- 
fluence of Macedonian gold, as any of his pen- 
sioned orators.® 

77. The Romans, whose religion, as well as 
dJanguage, was a corruption of the Greek, 
though immediately derived from the Etrus- 
cans, revived the ancient mode of divination by 
the flights of birds, and the motions and ap- 
pearances of animals offered in sacrifice; but 
though supported by a college of augurs, 
chosen from the most eminent and experienced 
men in the republic, it fell into disregard, as 
the steady light of human science arose to 


19 Strabo, lib. x. p. 476. 

20 Acgyptiaca numinum fana plena_plan- 
goribus, Greca plerumque choreis. ἄρα]. de 
Genio Socrat. 

' Herodot, lib. ii. 39. 

? Expiatory sacrifices were occasionally per- 
formed by individuals, but seem not to have 
formed any part of the established worship 
among the Greeks; hence we usually find 
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show its fallacy. Another mode, however, of 
exploring future events arose at the same time 5 
and, as it was founded upon extreme refine- 
ment of false philosophy, it for a long time 
triumphed over the common sense of mankind, 
even during the most enlightened ages. This 
was judicial astrology ; a most abject species 
of practical superstition, arising out of some- 
thing extremely like theoretical atheism. 


78. The great active principle of the uniz ~~ 
verse, though personified by the poets, and “τὺ 


dressed out with all the variable attributes of 
human nature, was supposed by the mystic 
theologists to act by the permanent laws of 
pre-established rule, and not by the fluc- 
tuating impulses of any thing analogous to the 
human will; the very exertion of ‘which ap- 
peared to them to imply a sort of mutability of 
intention, that could only arise from new ideas 
or new sentiments, both equally incompatible 
with a mind infinite in its powers of action and 
perception: for, to such a mind, those events 
which happened yesterday, and those which 
are to happen during the immeasurable flux of 
time, are equally present, and its will is neces- 
sarily that which is, because all that is arose 
from its will. The act that gave existence, 
gave all the consequences and effects of exist- 
ence, which are therefore equally dependent 
upon the first cause, and, how remote soever 
from it, still connected with it by a regular 
and indissoluble chain of gradation: so that 
the movements of the great luminaries of hea- 
ven, and those of the smallest reptiles that 
elude the sight, have some mutual relation to 
each other, as being alike integral parts of one 
great whole. 

79. As the general movement of this great 
whole was supposed to be derived from the first 
divine impulse, which it received when con- 
structed, so the particular movements of each 
subordinate part were supposed to be derived 
from the first impulse, which that particular 
part received, when put into motion by some © 
more principal one. Of course the actions and 
fortunes of individual men were thought to de- | 
pend upon the first impulse, which each re- 
ceived upon entering the world: for, as every 
subsequent event was produced by some pre- _ 
ceding one, all were really produced by the — 
first. The moment therefore of every man’s 
birth being supposed to determine every cir- 
cumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find out in what mode the celestial bodies, 
supposed to be the primary wheels of the uni- 
versal machine, operated at that moment, in 
order to discover all that would happen to him 
afterwards. 

80. The regularity of the risings and settings 
of the fixed stars, though it announced the 
changes of the seasons, and the orderly va- 


them mentioned with contempt. See Plat. de 
Repub. lib. ii. p. 595. E. ed. Fic. 1620. 

3 Plutarch. de Is, et Osir, p. 353. 

4 Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. s. 37. et seq. 

5 To μαντικὸν yap παν φιλαργυρον yevos.— 
Sophocl. Antigon. v. 1069. See also Herodot. 
lib. vi. 

6 See Demosth. Philip. &c. 
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riations of nature, could not be adapted to the 
capricious mutability of human actions, for- 
tunes, and adventures: wherefore the astro- 
logers had recourse to the planets ; whose more 
complicated revolutions offered more varied and 
more extended combinations. Their different 
returns to certain points of the zodiac; their 
relative positions, and conjunctions with each 
other ; and the particular character and aspect 
of each, were supposed to influence the affairs 
of men; whence daring impostors presumed 
to foretel, not only the destinies of individuals, 
but also the rise and fall of empires, and the 
fate of the world itself.’ 

81. This mode of prediction seems to have 
been originally Chaldean, and to have been 
brought from Babylon by the Greeks together 
with the little astronomy that they knew :° 
but the Chaldzans continued to be the great 
practitioners of it; and by exciting the hopes 
of aspiring individuals, or the fears of jealous 
tyrants, contrived to make themselves of mis- 
chievous importance in the Roman empire ; 
the principles of their pretended science being 
sufficiently specious to obtain credit, when 
every other of the kind had been exploded. 
The Greeks do not seem ever to have paid 
much attention to it, nor, indeed, to any mode 
of prediction after the decline of their oracles :'° 
neither is it ever mentioned among the super- 
stitions of the ancient A’gyptians, though their 
creed certainly admitted the principle upon 
which it is founded.!! It is said to have been 
believed by only a certain sect among the 
Chaldeans ;!2 the general system of whose re- 
ligion seems to have been the same as that of 
most other nations of the northern hemisphere ; 
and to have taught the existence of an uni- 
versal pervading Spirit, whose subordinate 
emanations diffused themselves through the 
world,!3 and presented themselves in different 
places, ranks, and offices, to the adoration of 
men; who, by their mediation, were enabled 
to approach the otherwise inaccessible light 
of the supreme and ineffable First Cause.'* 

82. Like the Greeks, they honored these 
subordinate emanations, and gave them names 
expressing their different offices and attributes ; 
such as Michael, Raphael, Uriel, Gabriel, &c. ; 
which the Jews having adopted during the 
captivity, and afterwards engrafted upon the 
Mosaic system, they have still retained their 
primitive sanctity. The generative or creative 
attribute seems to have held the highest rank ; 


7 See Baillie, Discours sur 1’ Agtrologie. 

8 Herodot. ]. ii. c. 109. Πολδϊ) μεν yap, Kat 
νωμονα, Kat Ta δυωδεκα Mepen THS NMEpNS παρα 
Βαβυλωνιων ἐμαθον Ἕλληνες. 

9 Genus hominum potentibus infidum, spe- 
rantibus fallax: see Tacit. Amn. lib. 11, c. 32. 
lib. xii, c. 52. and Hist. lib. 1. c. 22.3; also 
Pha. lib. xxx. c. 1. 

10 Pindar. Olymp. xii. 10. 

11 Herodot. lib. i. 82, 

12 προσποιουνται δὲ τινες (των Χαλδαιων) 
γενεθλιαλογειν, ous ov καταδεχονται οἷ ἕτεροι. 
Strabo lib. xvi. 

138 Fons omnium spirituum, cujus essentiam 
per universum mundum tanquam animam dif- 
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but it was not adopted with the others by the 
Jews: for as the true Creator had conde- 
scended to become their national and peculiar 
God, they naturally abhorred all pretenders to 
his high office. 

83. At Babylon, as in other countries, the 
attribute was divided into two distinct per- 
sonifications, the one male, and the other fe- 
male, called Beel and Mylitta by the Assy- 
rians, and Zevs and Αφροδιτη by the Greeks :!5 
but, as the latter people subdivided their per- 
sonified attributes and emanations much more 
than any other, the titles of their deities cannot 
be supposed to express the precise meaning of 
those of Assyria. Beel, or, as the Greeks write 
it, BnAos, was certainly the same title, differ- 
ently pronounced, as the Baal of the Phe- 
nicians, which signified lord or master; and 
Mylitta seems to have been in all respects the 
same as the Venus of the Greeks ; she having 
been honored with rites equally characteristic 
and appropriate. The Babylonian women of 
every rank and condition held it to be an in- 
dispensable duty of religion to prostitute them- | 
selves, once in their lives, in her temple, to | 
any stranger who came and offered money; | 
which, whether little or much, was accepted, 
and applied to sacred purposes. Numbers of 
these devout ladies were always in waiting, 
and the stranger had the liberty of choosing 
whichever he liked, as they stood in rows in 
the temple ; no refusal being allowed.!6 

84. A similar custom prevailed in Cyprus,!7 | 
and probably in many other countries ; it being, 
as Herodotus observes, the practice of all man- 
kind, except the Greeks and A‘gytians, to take 
such liberties with their temples, which, they 
concluded, must be pleasing to the Deity, as 
birds and animals, acting under the guidance of 
instinct, or by the immediate impulse of Hea- 
ven, did the same.!® The exceptions he might 
safely have omitted, at ieast as far as relates to 
the Greeks: for there were a thousand sacred 
prostitutes kept in each of the celebrated tem- 
ples of Venus, at Eryx and Corinth ; who, ac- 
cording to all accounts, were extremely expert 
and assiduous in attending to the duties of 
their profession ;!9 and it is not likely that the 
temple, which they served, should be the only 
place exempted from being the scene of them. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus claims the same 
excepticn in favor of the Romans, but, as we 
suspect, equally without reason: for Juvenal, 
who lived only a century later, when the same 


fusam esse, &c. &c.—non Chaldea tantum et 
Egy ptus, sed universus fere gentilismus vetu- 
stissimus credidit. Brucker. Hist. Crit. Philos. 
lib.i.c.2. See also Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 
iv.c. 5. 

14 Summum universi regem in luce inacces- 
sibili habitare, nec adiri posse nisi mediantibus 
spiritibus mediatoribus, universi fere Orientis 
dogma fuit. Brucker. ibid. 


15 Herodot. lib. i. 16 Tbid. 
17 Tbid. c. 199. 18 Lib. ii. 64. 
19 Strabo, Jib. viii. Diodor. Sic. lib. iv. 


Philodemi Epigr. in Brunck. Analect. vol. ii. 
p- 85. 
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religion, and nearly the same manners pre- 
vailed, seems to consider every temple in Rome 
as a kind of licensed brothel.?° 

85. While the temples of the Hindoos pos- 
sessed their establishments, most. of them had 
bands of consecrated prostitutes, called the 
Women of the Idol, selected in their infancy 
by the Bramins for the beauty of their persons, 
and trained up with every elegant accomplish- 
ment, that could render them attractive, and 
insure success in the profession; which they 
exercised at once for the pleasure and profit of 
the priesthood. They were never allowed to 
desert the temple ; and the offspring of their 
promiscuous embraces were, if males, con- 
secrated to the service of the Deity in the cere- 
monies of his worship; and, if females, edu- 
cated in the profession of their mothers.! 

86. Night being the appropriate season for 
these mysteries, and being also supposed to 
have some genial and nutritive influence in 
itself,?, was personified, as the source of all 
things, the passive productive principle of the 
universe,? which the A*gyptians called by a 
name that signified Night. Hesiod says, that 
the nights belong to the blessed gods; as it is 
then that dreams descend from Heaven to fore- 
warn and instruct men.® Hence night is called 
εὐφρονη, good, or benevolent, by the ancient 
poets ; and to perform any unseemly act or 
gesture in the face of night, as well as in the 
face of the sun, was accounted a heinous of- 
fence.© This may seem, indeed, ἃ contra- 
diction to their practice: but it must be re- 
_membered that a free communication between 
the sexes was never reckoned criminal by the 
ancients, unless when injurious to the peace or 
pride of families; and as to the foul and un- 
“natural debaucheries imputed to the Baccha- 
nalian societies suppressed by the Romans, 


Ὁ Nuper enim, ut repeto, fanum Isidis et 
Ganymeden, 

Pacis, et advecte secreta palatia matris, 

Et Cererem, (nam quo non prostat femina 

templo ?) 

Notior Aufidio meechus celebrare solebas. 

Sat. ix. 22, 

1 Maurice Antiq. Ind. vol. i. pt. 1. p. 341. 

A devout Mohammedan, who in the ninth 
century travelled through India, solemnly 
thanks the Almighty that he and his nation 
were delivered from the errors of infidelity, and 
unstained by the horrible enormities of so cri- 
minal a system of superstition. 

The devout Bramin might, perhaps, have 
offered up more acceptable thanks, that he 
and his nation were free from the errors of a 
Sanguinary fanaticism, and unstained by the 
more horrible enormities of massacre, pillage, 
and persecution, which had been consecrated 
by the religion of Mohammed; and which 
everywhere attended the progress of his fol- 
lowers, spreading slavery, misery, darkness, 
and desolation, over the finest regions of the 
earth; of which the then happy Indians soon 
after felt the dire effects: — effects, which, 
whether considered as moral, religious, or po- 
litical evils, are of a magnitude and atrocity, 


they were either mere calumnies, or abuses in- 
troduced by private persons, and never coun- 
tenanced by public authority in any part of the 
world. Had the Christian societies sunk under 
the first storms of persecution, posterity might 
have believed them guilty of similar crimes ; of 
which they were equally accused by witnesses 
as numerous.’ We do, indeed, sometimes find 
indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculp- 
tures: but they were undoubtedly the works 
of private caprice; or similar compositions } 


would have been found upon coins; which thea. 


hever are, except upon the Spintrie of Tibe 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to 
the scenes of his private amusement. Such 
preposterous appetites, though but too observ- 
able in all the later ages of Greece, appear to , 
have been wholly unknown to the simplicity of 
the early times; they never being once noticed | 
either in the Iliad, the Odyssey, or the genuine } 
poem of Hesiod ; for as to the lines in the for-~ 
mer poem alluding to the rape of Ganymede, 
they are manifestly spurious.® 

87. The Greeks personified night under the 


title of AHTQ, or Latona, and BAYBQ; the “—~ 


one signifying oblivion, and the other sleep, 
or quietude ;9 both of which were meant to 
express the unmoved tranquillity prevailing 
through the infinite variety of unknown dark- 
ness, that preceded the Creation, or first ema- 
nation of light. Hence she was said to have 
been the first wife of Jupiter,!° the mother of 
Apollo and Diana, or the Sun and Moon, and 
the nurse of the Earth and the stars.!!1_ The 
Egyptians differed a little from the Greeks, and 
supposed her to be the nurse and grandmother 
of Horus and Bubastis, their Apollo and 
Diana ;'? in which they agreed more exactly 
with the ancient naturalists, who held that 
heat was nourished by the humidity of night.!8 


which make all the licentious abuses of luxury, 
veiled by hypocrisy, appear trifling indeed ! 

2 Diodor. Sic. |. i. ὁ. vii. 

3 Νυξ yeveois πάντων ἣν καὶ Kumpw καλε- 
σωμεν. Orph. Hymn. ii. 2. 

4 A@up or Αθωρ, called Athorh still in the 


Coptic. Jablonski Panth. A®gypt. lib. i. c. 1. 
8. 7. 

5 Makapwy τοι νυκτες eaow. Hesiod. Epy. 
730. 


6 Hesiod, Epy. 727. 

7 Liv. Hist. 1. xxxix. c. 9. ἄς. Mosheim, 
&c. 

8 Jl. E. 265, &c. Y. 230, &c. 

9 Nut δε 7 Λητω, ληθω Tis ουσα τῶν ELS ὕπνον 
τρεπομενων. Plutarch. apud Euseb, Prep. 
Evang. lib. iil. ὁ. 1. 

Βαυβᾷ" κοιμιξει. βαυβᾷν" kafevdew. Hesych. 
It is the same word as tavew, in a different 
dialect. 

10 Odyss. A. 579. 

11 BATBQ: τιθηνη Anuntpos. Hesych. 

Q νυξ peAawa χρυσεων acTpwY Tpode. 
Eurip. Electra. 

12 Herodot. lib. ii. 156. 

13 Omnium autem physicorum assertione 
constat calorem humore nutriri. Macrob, Sat. i. 
c. 23. 
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Her symbol was the Mygalé, or Mus Araneus, 
anciently supposed to be blind;' but she is 
usually represented, upon the monuments of 
ancient art, under the form of a large and 
comely woman, with a veil upon her head.! 
This veil, in painting, was always black; and 
in gems, the artists generally avail themselves 
of a dark-colored vein in the stone to express 
it; it being the same as that which was usually 
thrown over the symbol of the generative at- 
tribute, to signify the nutritive power of Night, 
fostering the productive power of the pervading 
Spirit ; whence Priapus is called, by the poets, 
black-cloaked.'® The veil is often stel- 
lated, or marked with asterisks,!7 and is occa- 
sionally given to all the personifications of the 
generative attribute, whether male or female ;!8 
and likewise to portraits of persons conse- 
crated, or represented in a sacred or sacerdotal 
character, which, in such cases, it invariably 
signifies.19 . 

88. The A®gyptian Horus is said to have 
been the son of Osiris and Isis, and to have 
been born while both his parents were in the 
«womb of their mother Rhea ;?? a fable which 
/™means no more than that the active and pas- 
sive powers of production joined in the general 
concretion of substance, and caused the sepa- 
ration or delivery of the elements from each 
other: for the name Apollo is evidently a title 
derived from a Greek verb, signifying to de- 
liver from;*! and itis probable that Horus 
(or whatever was the Egyptian name of this 
Noel, te Ie ἍΤ 


Sinks PKC 


1% Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. q. v. p. 670. 
Anton. Liberal. Fab, xxviii. 

19 See medals of the Bretii, Siciliote, King 
Pyrrhus, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon 
a beautifully-engraved gem, belonging to R. P. 
Knight, is the head of a Boar, the symbol of Mars 
the destroyer, joined to the head of a Ram, the 
symbol of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 


τ upor which reposes a Dog, the symbol of Mer- 


cury, or presiding Mind; and upon the back 
of the dog is the Mygalé, the symbol of Latona, 
or Night, 

16 Μελαγχλαινοι τε Πριήποι. 
taph. Bion. 27. 

™ See medals of Syracuse. 

18 See heads of Venus on the gold coins of 
Tarentum, silver of Corinth—of Bacchus on 
those of Lampsacus, &c. 

19 See medals of Julius Cesar, Livia, the 
Queens of Syria and Avgypt, bust of Marcus 
Aurelius in the Townley collection, &c. 

Ὁ Ἢ μεν yap, ετι Tov θεων ev γαστρι Τῆς 
‘Peas οντων, εξ Ἰσιδος και Ootpidos ‘yevouern 
yeveois Απολλωνος, &c. Plutarch. de Is. et 
Osir. p. 373. We only quote Plutarch’s facts, 
his explanations and etymologies being oftener 
from the School of Piato, than from ancient 
eypts C1 tk Ae fiw , 

21 AmoAvw, anciently written ATMOATFQ. 

1 Ἔστι δ᾽ οὗτος (‘fpos) ὃ περιγειος κοσμος, 
ouTe φθορα5 αἀπολλαττόομενος παντάπασιν, οὔτε 
yevecews. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 371. 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has only mis- 
taken the effect for the cause. 

* The Latin adjective liber comes from the 


Mosch. Epi- 


= 
a 


Greek verb AYFQ; by a well-known variation 


Agenicth : Vie Les 
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deity) hada similar meaning, it being mani- 
festly intended to signify a personified mode of 
action of Osiris ;! in the same manner as 


Liber, the corresponding title in the Latin ἡ 


tongue, signified a personified mode of action 
of the generator Bacchus.? His statue at Cop- 
tos had the symbol of the generative attribute 
in his hand, said to be taken from fyphon, the 
destroying power ;* and there are small statues 
of him now extant, holding the circle and 
cross, which seems to have been the symbol 
meant. Typhon is said to have struck out and 
swallowed one of his eyes ;4 whence the itine- 
rant priests and priestesses of the Egyptian 
religion, under the Roman emperors, always 
appeared with this deformity :® but the mean- 
ing of the fable cannot now be ascertained, any 
more than that of the single lock of hair, worn 
on the right side of the head, both by Horus 
and his priests. 

89. According to Manethos, the A‘gyptians 
called the loadstone, the bone of Osiris: ® 
by which it should seem that he represented 
the attractive principle ; which is by no means 
incompatible with his character of separator 
and deliverer of the elements; for this sepa- 
ration was supposed to be produced by at- 
traction. The Sun, according to the ancient 
system learnt by:Pythagoras from the Orphic, 
and other mystic traditions, being placed in 
the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round,’ was, by its attractive force, the 
cause of all union and harmony in the whole, 


of dialect, from the ¥ to the I, and from the F 
to the B. 

3 Ev Κοπτῳ To ayadua Tov ‘Qpov ev ἕτερᾳ 
χειρι Tupwvos adorn κατεχει. Plutarch. de Is, 
et Osir. p. 470. ᾿ 

1 Και λεγουσιν ὅτι Tov Ὥρου νυν μεν ἐπαταξε, 
νυν δ᾽ εξελων κατεπιεν 6 Tudwy Tov οφθαλμον. 
Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

5 Luscasacerdos, Juv. A bronze head of an 
Agyrtes, with this deformity, belongs to Kt. P. 
Knight. = 

6 Ἐπὶ τὴν σιδηριτιν λιθον oateov ‘Qpov, (κα- 
λουσι)---ὧς ἵστορει Μανεθο5. Plutarch. de Is, 
et Osir. p. 376. 

7 Evaytiws of περι τὴν ἴταλιαν, καλουμενοι δε 
Πυθαγορειοι, λεγουσιν" em. yap Tov μέσου up 
evar φασι, τὴν Se γὴν ἕν των αἀστρων ουσαν 
κυκλῳ φερομενὴηὴν πέρι TO μέσον, VUKTA TE και 
ἥμεραν ποιειν. Aristut. de Cel. lib. 11. c. 13. 

The author of the trifling book on the Tenets 
of the Philosophers, falsely attributed to Plu- 
tarch, understands the central fire, round 
which the Earth and planets were supposed to 
move, not to be the Sun; in which he has been 
followed by Adam Smith and others: but Ari- 
stotle clearly understands it to be the Sun, or he 
could not suppose it to be the cause of day and 
night; neither could the Pythagoreans have 
been so ignorant as to attribute that cause to 
any other fire. This system is alluded to in an 
Orphic Fragment: To ameipecwy Kata κυκλον 
Atputws epoperto, No. xxxili. ed. Gesner ; and 
by Galen: Ἡρακλειδης δε καὶ of Πυθαγορειοι 
ἕκαστον των ἀστερων κοσμον εἰναι νομιζουσι, γὴν 
TapexXovTa και αἰθερα εν τῷ ἀπειρῳ ἀερι. ταυτὰ 
de Ta δογματα εν ενιοις Ορφικοις φερεσθαι Age 
youst. Hist, Phil. c, xiii. 
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and, by the emanation of its beams, the cause 
of all motion and activity in its parts. This 
system, so remote from all that is taught by 
common sense and observation, but now so 
fully proved to be true, was taught secretly by 
Pythagoras; who was rather the founder of a 
religious order for the purposes of ambition, 
than of a philosophical sect for the extension of 
science. After a premature discovery had 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Phi- 
Jolaus, one of his disciples, published this part 
of his doctrines, and Aristarchus of Samos 
openly attempted to prove the truth of it; ® 
for which he was censured by Cleanthes, as 
being guilty of impiety:° but speculative 
theories were never thought impious by the 
Greeks, unless they tended to reveal the mys- 
tic doctrines, or disprove the existence of a 
Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must 
have been of the former; though his accuser 
could not specify it without participating in 
the imputed criminality. The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as be- 
fore observed, of the same kind; whence 
Aristophanes represents them attributing the 
order and variety of the universe to circular 
motion, called AINOS; and then humorously 
introduces Strepsiades mistaking this Dinos 
for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter.!? 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic pro- 
cessions was a wheel;!! which is also repre- 
sented on coins,!? probably to signify the same 
meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. The great system to which it alluded 
was, however, rather believed than known; it 
having been derived from ancient tradition, 
and not discovered by study and observation. 
It was therefore supported by no proof; nor 
had it any other credit than what it derived 
from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected with religion, 
but still not sufficiently so to become an article 
of faith, even in the lax and comprehensive 
creed of Polytheism. Common observation 
might have produced the idea of a central 
cause of motion in the universe, and of a cir- 
cular distribution of its parts; which might 
have led some more acute and discerning 
minds to imagine a solar system, without their 
having been led to it by any accurate or regu- 
lar progress of discovery; and this we con- 
ceive to bea more easy and natural way of 
accounting for it, than supposing it to be a 
wreck or fragment of more universal science 
that had once existed among some lost and 
unknown people.!% 


8 Dutens, Découvertes attribuées aux Mo- 
dernes; and authorities there cited. 

9 Plutarch. de Fac. in orbe Lune, Ὁ. 922-3. 
The words of Plutarch are here decisive of the 
sense of those of Aristotle above cited. Αρι- 
σταρχον wero Sev KAeavOns Tov Ξαμιον ασεβειας 
προκαλεισθαι τους Ἕλληνας, ὡς κινουντα TOU 
κοσμου την ἕστιαν. ὅτι φαινομενα σωΐζειν avnp 
ETELPATO, μενεῖν TOV ουρανον ὑποτιθεμενος, εξ- 
ελιττεσθαι δε κατα Aotov κυκλου τὴν γην, ἅμα 
και περι τὸν αὕὑτης akova δινουμενην- 

19 Nub. 826. 

ue Epiphan. p- 1092. 
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91. Of this central cause, and circular dis- 
tribution, the primitive temples, of which we 
almost everywhere find vestiges, appear to 
have been emblems: for they universally con- 
sist of circles of rude stones; in the centre of 
which seems to have been the symbol of the 
Deity. Such were the pyrethea of the Per- 
518 5,12} the Celtic temples of the North, and 
the most ancient recorded of the Greeks ; one 
of which, built by Adrastus, a generation be- 
fore the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.!® It seems that most of 
the places of worship known in the Homeric 
times were of this kind; for though temples 
and even statues are mentioned in Troy, the 
places of worship of the Greeks consisted gene- 
rally of an area and altar only.!6 

92. The Persians, who were the primitists, 
or puritans of Heathenism, thought it impious 
or foolish to employ any more complicated 
structures in the service of the Deity ; 17 
whence they destroyed, with unrelenting bi- 
gotry, the magnificent temples of A°gypt and 
Greece.!®§ Their places of worship were circles 
of stones, in the centre of which they kindled 
the sacred fire, the only symbol of their god: 
for they abhorred statues, as well as temples and 
altars ;!° thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite 
form, or to be circumscribed in any determinate 
space. ‘Ihe universe was his temple, and the 
all-pervading element of fire his only repre- 
Sentative ; whence their most solemn act of 
devotion was, kindling an immense fire on the 
top of a high mountain, and offering up in it 
quantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of 
perfumes ; as Mithridates did, with great ex- 
pense and magnificence, according to the rites 
of his Persian ancestors, when about to engage 
in his second war with the Romans ; the event 
of which was to make him lord of all, or of 
nothing.?° 

93. These offerings were made to the all-per- 
vading spirit of the universe, (which Herodotus 
calls by the Greek name of Jupiter,) and to his 
subordinate emanations, diffused through the 
Sun and Moon, and the terrestrial elements, fire, 
air, earth and water. 


lestial Venus; and by degrees adopted other 
superstitions from the Phcenicians and otber 
neighbouring nations ; who probably furnished 
them with the symbolical figures observable in 
the ruins of Persepolis, and the devices of their 
coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and 
Anquetil have done, confound the Persians of 
the first with those of the second dynasty, that 


12 See medals of Phliasus, Cyrene, Luceria, 
Vetulonia, &c. 

13 See Bailly Hist. de l’Astronomie An- 
cienne. 

14 Pausan. lib. vil. c. xxii. and lib. iv. 

15 bid. p. 747. 

16 Teuevos Kat βωμος. 

17 Herodot, lib. 1. 131. 

18 Tb. 

19 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1064, &c. 

20 Appian. de Bello Mithrad. p. 361. 

1 Herodot. |. i. 131. 


They afterwards learned , / 
of the Syrians to worship their Astarté, or ce- (| 
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| ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees. 
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succeeded the Parthians; nor place any re- 
liance upon the pretended Zendavesta, which 
the latter produced as the work of Zoroaster ; 
| but which is in reality nothing more than the 
That 
ΣῈ should have imposed upon Mr. Gibbon, is 
᾿ astonishing; as itis manifestly a compilation 
| of no earlier date than the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury of Christianity, and probably much later. 
94. The Greeks seem originally to have per- 
formed their acts of devotion to the etherial 


ha Spirit upon high mountains; from which new 


titles, and consequently new personifications, 
were derived; such as those of Olympian, 
Dodonzan, Idzan, and Casian Jupiter.2 They 
were also long without statues ;3 which were 
always considered, by the learned among them, 
as mere symbols, or the invention of human 
error to console human weakness.* Numa, 
who was deeply skilled in mystic lore, forbade 
the Romans to represent the gods under any 
forms either of men or beasts ;* and they ad- 
hered to his instructions during the first hun- 
dred and seventy years of the republic :® nor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, 
renounced their primitive prejudices, or adopted 
any of the refinements of their neighbours on 
this subject. 

95. In some instances, the circular area 
above mentioned is inclosed in a square one; 
and we are told that a square stone was the 
primitive symbol of several deities, more es- 
pecially of the celestial Venus, or passive pro- 
ductive power, both among the ancient Greeks 
and ancient Arabians.? Upon most of the 
very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse 
or indented square, sometimes divided into 
four, and sometimes into a greater number of 
compartments; and latterly with merely the 
symbol of the Deity forming the device, in the 
centre. Antiquaries have supposed this incuse 
to be merely the impression of something put 
under the coin to make it receive the stroke of 
the die more steadily :® but in all that we 
have seen of this kind, amounting to some 
hundreds, the coin has been driven into the 


2 See Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. viii. 

3 Pausan. lib. viii. c. xxii. and lib, ix. 

4 Θνητοι δε πολλοι Kapdig πλανωμενοι; 

Ἵδρυσαμεσθα, πηματων παραψυχὴν, 

Θεων αγαλματ᾽ ex λιθων τε και ξυλων. 
Sophocl. apud Justin. Martyr. Cohort. ad Gent. 

- 10. 

Ὶ There is another line, but it is a scholion on 
the preceding one. See Toup. Emend. in Suid. 
vol. ii. p. 526. The whole may possibly be 
the production of an Alexandrine Jew. 

5 Plutarch. in Numa. 

6 Varro apud Augustin. de Civ. Dei, lib. iv. 
σον: 

7 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. xxxviii. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. 

Ἑστηκασι Se εγγυτατα Tov ayaAuaros Te- 
Tpayovot λιθοι τριάκοντα μαλιστα αἀριθμον" Tov- 
Tous σεβουσιν οἱ Φαρεις ἑκαστῳ θεου τινος ονομα 
ἐπιλεγοντες᾽ Ta δε ετι παλαιότερα και τοις πασιν 
Ἕλλησι τιμας θεων αντι αγαλματων εἰχον ἀργοι 
λίθοι. Pausan. in Achaic. c. ΧΧΊΙ. 5. 3. 

Tautys (τὴς Αφροδιτη5) yap oxnua μεν τε- 
τραγωνὸον κατα TavTa καὶ τοις Ἕρμαιδ" To δε 
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die, and not struck with it, and the incuse im- 
pression been made either before or after the 
other, the edges of it being always beaten in 
or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little A°vyptian amulets of paste, 
found in mummies, which were never struck, or 
marked with any impression on the reverse. 
96. In these square areas, upon different 
coins almost every different symbol of the 
Deity is to be found: whence, probably, the 
goddess, represented by this form, acquired 
the singular titles of the Place of the Gods,° 
and the Mundane House of Horus.!? 
These titles are both A’gyptian : but the latter 
is signified very clearly upon Greek coins, by 
an asterisk placed in the centre of an incuse 
square: for the asterisk being composed of 
Obelisks, or rays diverging from a globe or 
common centre, was the natural representation 
of the Sun; and precisely the same as the ra- 
diated head of Apollo, except that, in the lat- 
ter, the globe or centre was humanised. Upon 
the ancient medals of Corinth and Cnossus, 
the square is a little varied, by having the 
angles drawn out and inverted ;!? particularly 
upon those of the latter city, which show a 
progressive variation of this form from a few 
simple lines, which, becoming more compli- 
cated and inverted, produce at length the cele- 
brated Labyrinth 13. which Dedalus is said by 
the mythologists to have built for Minos, as a 
prison to confine a monster begotten upon his 
wife Pasiphaé, by a bull, and therefore called 
the Minotaur. Pasiphaé is said to have been 
the daughter of the Sun; and her name, signi- 
fying all-splendid, is evidently an ancient 
epithet of that luminary. The bull is said to 
have been sent by Neptune, or the Sea ; 4 and 
the title which distinguished the offspring is, in 
an ancient inscription, applied to Attis, the 
Phrygian Bacchus:!5 whence the meaning of 
the whole allegory distinctly appears ; the Mi- 
notaur being only the ancient symbol of the bull, 
partly humanised; to whom Minos may have 
sacrificed his tributary slaves, or, more proba- 
bly, employed them in the service of the Deity. 


επιγραμμα onuaver THY Ουρανιαν Αφροδιτὴην των 
καλουμένων Μριρων εἰναι πρεσβυτατην. Pausan. 
in Att. c. xix. 8. 2. 

§ Abbé Barthelemi Mémoires de I’ Académie 
des Inscr. t. xxiv. p.30. D’Ancarville Re- 
cherches sur les Arts, lib. i. c. iv. p. 412. 

9 Διο καὶ τὴν Supiav Αταργατην toToyv Gewv 
καλουσιν, καὶ την low of Αἰγυπτιοι, ὧς πολλων 
θεων ιδιοτηταξ περιεχουσαξ5. Simplic. in Aristot. 
lib. iv. Auscult. Phys. Ρ. 150. ed. Ald. Hence 
Plutarch says that Osiris was the beginning, 
Isis the receptacle, and Orus the completion. 
De Is. et Osir. p. 374. 

10 δ᾽ Ισις, ἐστιν ὅτε Kat Μουθ, και παλιν 
Αθυρι, kat Μεθυερ προσαγορευουσι" ΣΣημαινουσι 
de TH πρωτῳ τῶν ονομαάτων μήτερα, τῳ δε δευ- 
τερῳ οιἰκον Ὥρου κοσμιον. Plutarch. ibid. 

11 See small brass coins of Syracuse, which 
are very common. 

12 See Mus. Hunterian. 

13 Tbid. 

44 Apollodor. lib. iii. c. 1. 

Ὁ ATTIDI MINOTAURO. Gruter. vol. i. 
p- xxvili. No. 6. 
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97. In the centre of one of the more simple 
and primitive labyrinths on the Grecian coins 
above cited, is the head of a bull;!® and in 
others of a more recent style, the more com- 
plicated labyrinth is round.!7 On some of 
those of Camarina in Sicily, the head of the 
god, more humanised than the Minotaur, yet 
still with the horns and features of the bull, is 
represented in the centre of an indented 
scroll,!® which other coins show to have been 
meant to represent the waters, by a transverse 
section of waves.'? On the coins, too, of Mag- 
nesia upon the Meander, the figure of Apollo 
is represented as leaning upon the tripod, and 
standing upon some crossed and inverted 
square lines, similar to the primitive form of 
the labyrinti on the coins of Corinth above 
cited.22 These have been supposed to signify 
the river Meander: but they more probably sig- 
nify the waters in general ; as we find similar 
crossed and inverted lines upon coins struck in 
Sicily, both Greek and Punic ;! and also upon 
rings and fibule, which are frequently adorned 
with symbolical devices, meant to serve as amu- 
Jets or charms. The bull, however, both in its 
natural form, and humanised in various de- 
grees, sO as in some instances to leave only the 
horns of the animal symbol, is perpetually em- 
ployed upon coins to signify particular rivers 
‘or streams; which being all derived from the 
Bacchus Hyes, as the Nile was from Osiris, 
were all represented under the same form.? 

98. It appears, therefore, that the asterisk, 
bull, or Minotaur, in the centre of the square 
or labyrinth, equally mean the same as the 
Indian lingam—that is, the male personifica- 
tion of the productive attribute placed in the 
female, or heat acting upon humidity. Some- 
times the bull is placed between two dolphins,’ 
and sometimes upon a dolphin or other fish ;4 
and in other instances the goat or the ram occu- 
py the same situation ;° which are all different 
modes of expressing different modifications of 
the same meaning in symbolical or mystica! 
writing, The female personifications frequently 
occupy the same place: in which case the 
male personification is always upon the reverse 
of the coin, of which numerous instances occur 
in those of Syracuse, Naples, Tarentum, and 
other cities. 


16 In the cabinet of R. P. Knight. 

17 In the same. Also in the British Mu- 
seum. 

18 Mus. Hunter. tab. 14. No, ix. 

19 10. tab. 56. No. 111. 

°0 Ib. tab. 35. No. ix. 

' See a specimen of them on the reverse of 
a small coin, Mus. Hunter. tab. 67. No. v. 

2 See coins of Catania, Selinus, Gela, Sy- 
baris, &c. 

3 See brass coins of Svracuse. 

4 Ona gold coin of Eretria in the cabinet of 
R. P. Knight. Hence the curious hymn or 
invocation of the women of Elis to Bacchus :— 
Exe: δ᾽ οὕτως 6 ὕμνος (των HAewy γυναικων) 
““Ἑλθειν ἥρω, Διονυσε, ἅλιον ε5 ναὸν ἄγνον, συν 
Χαριτεσσιν ες vaov τῳ βοειῳ ποδι Ovwy.” Eira 
dis ἐπᾳδουσιν" ““Αξιε ταυρε. Plutarch. Quest. 
Grec. 

5. On gold coins of Aige and Ciazomene, in 
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99. Ariadne, the fabled wife of Bacchus, is... Ὁ ) 


a personage concerning whom there has been 
more confusion of history and allegory than 


ἴ 


t 


concerning almost any other. Neither she, nor ἡ 
Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear to have been 
known tothe author of the Iliad; the lnes 
concerning them all three being manifestly 
spurious: but in the Odyssey, she is said to 
have been the daughter of Minos, and to have 
been carried away from Crete by Theseus to 
Athens, where she was killed by Diana—that 
is, died suddenly hefore he enjoyed her.© Such 
appears to have been the plain sense of the 
passage, according to its true and original 
reading: but Theseus having become a deified 
and symbolical personage, in a manner here« 
after to be explained, Ariadne became so like- 
wise ; and was therefore fabled to have been 
deserted by him in the island of Naxus ; where 
Bacchus found and married her; in conse 
guence of which she became the female per- 
sonification of the attribute which he repre- 
sented ; and, as such, constantly appears in the 
symbolical monuments of art, with all the ac- 
cessary and characteristic emblems. Some 
picus heathen, too, made a bungling alteration, 
and still more bungling interpolation, in the 
passage of the Odyssey, to reconcile historical 
tradition with religious mythology.” 

100. In many instances, the two personifica- 
tions are united in one; and Bacchus, who on. 
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other occasions is represented as a bearded... 


venerable figure,® appears with limbs, features, 
and character of a beautiful young woman ; 9 
sometimes distinguished by the sprouting horns 
of the bull,!° and sometimes without any other 
distinction than the crown or garland of vine 
orivy.!! Such were the Phrygian Attis, and 
Syrian Adonis; whose history, like that of 
Bacchus, is disguised by poetical and allegorical 
fable ; but who, as usually represented in monu- 
ments of ancient art, are androgynous personi- 
fications of the same attribute,!* accompanied, 
in different instances, by different accessary 
symbols. Considered as the pervading and | 


= 
<= 


fertilizing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs) / 


from Neptune in being a general emanation, 
instead of a local division, of the productive) 
power ;}3 and also in being a personification 
derived from a more refined and philosophical 


the same collection. 

6 A. 320. ! 

7 Ἔσχε for exra (which is preserved in some 
Mss. and Scholia), and by adding the following 
line, v. 324; a most manifest interpolation. 

8 See silver coins of Naxus, and pl, xvi. 
and xxxix. of Vol. 1. of the Select Specimens. | 

9 See coins of Camarina, &c. 

10 See gold coins of Lampsacus in Mus. 
Hunter. and silver of Maronea. 

11 See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto 
of Rhodes, and pl. xxxix. of Vol.i. of the 
Select Specimens. ᾿ 

12 Αμφοτεροι yap οἱ θεοι (Ποσειδὼν και Ato- 
νυσο5) της ὕγρας Kat γονιμου κυριοι δοκουσιν. 
apxns ειναι. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. v. qu. 3. 

Ποσειδων Se cot ἢ ἀπεργαστική EV TH YH Καὶ 
περι τὴν γὴν ὕγρου δυναμιδ. Phurnut. de Nat. 
Deor. c. iv. 

13 Ὅτι δ᾽ ov μονον Tov οἴνου Διυνυσον, αλλα 
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system of religion, engrafted upon the old 
elementary worship, to which Neptune be- 
longed. 

101. It is observed by Dionysius the geo- 
grapher, that Bacchus was worshipped with 
peculiar zeal and devotion by the ancient 
inhabitants of some of the smaller British 
islands;!4 where the women, crowned with 
ivy, celebrated his clamorous noctur- 
nalrites upon the shores of the North- 
ern Ocean, inthe same manner as the 
Thracians did upon the banks of the 
Apsinthus, or the Indians upon those 
of the Ganges.!° In Stukeley’s Itinerary is 
the ground-plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandi- 
navian temple, found in Zealand, consisting ofa 
circle of rude stones within a square: and it is 
probable that many others of these circles 
were originally enclosed in square areas. 
Stonehenge is the most important monument 
of this kind now extant; and from a passage 
of Hecateus, preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
it seems to have been not wholly unknown to 
that ancient historian; who might have col- 
lected some vague accounts of the British 
islands from the Pheenician and Carthaginian 
merchants, who traded there for tin. “The 
Hyperboreans,” said he, ‘‘inhabit an 
island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo 
is worshipped in a circular temple 
considerable for its size and riches.” 
This island can be no other than Britain; in 
which we know of no traces of any other cir- 
cular temple, which could have appeared con- 
siderable to a Greek or Pheenician of that age. 
That the account should be imperfect and ob- 
scure is not surprising ; since even the most 
inquisitive and credulous travellers among the 
Greeks could scarcely obtain sufficient informa- 
tion concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of their existence.!© A temple of the 


_ same form was situated upon Mount’Zilmissus 


in Thrace, and dedicated to the Sun under the 
title of Bacchus Sebazius;!7 and another is 


αι πασης ὕγρας φυσεων Ἕλληνες ἤγουνται κυριον 
καὶ ἀρχήγον, ἀρκει Πιδαρος waptus εἰναι, K.T.A- 
Plutarch. de 15. et Osir. 
14 Ayxe δὲ νησιαδων ἕτερος mopos, evOa γυ- 
VOLKES 
Ἄνδρων αντιπαρηθεν αγανων αμνιταων 
Opvupevat τελεουσι κατα νομον iepa Βακχῳ, 
Στεψαμεναι κισσοιο μελαμφυλλοιο κορυμβοις, 
Ἐννυχιαι" matayns δε λιγυθροος ορνυται nx7N- 
κτλ. V.570. 
What islands are meant is uncertain; but 
probably the Hebrides or Orcades. ν 
15 καταιος καὶ τινες ἕτεροι φασιν, εν τοις 


| avTimepay της KeATikns τοποις κατὰ τον Ὥκεανον 


ειναι νῆσον OVK εἐλαττω τὴς Σικελιας 
ὕπαρχειν δὲ κατα τὴν νῆσον τεμενος τε ATOA- 
Awvos μεγαλοπρεπες, Kat vaov αξιολογον αναθη- 
μασι πολλοις κεκοσμήμενον σφαιροειδη τῳ σχη- 
ματι. Dhiodor. Sic. lib. ii. 6. xiii. The whole 
passage is extremely curious. 

16 Qure νησους οιἰδα Κασσιτεριδας εουσαξ, ek 
τῶν 6 Κασσιτερὸς ἥμιν φοιτᾳ. Herodot, lib. iii. 
115. 

17 Macrob. Sat. i. c, 18. 

*® Argonaut. lib. ii. 1169. 
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mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, which was 
dedicated to Mars upon an island in the 
Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons.'® 

102. The large obelisks of stone found in 
many parts of the North, such as those at 
Rudstone and near Boroughbridge in York- 
shire, belonged to the same religion : obelisks, 
as Pliny observes, being sacred to the Sun; 
whose rays they signified both by their form 
and name.'!9 They were therefore the em- 
blems of light, the primary and essential ema- 
nations of the Deity; whence radiating the 
head, or surrounding it with a diadeni of small 
obelisks, was a mode of consecration or deifi- 
cation, which flattery often employed in the 
portraits both of the Macedonian kings and 
Roman emperors.2? The mystagogues and 
poets expressed the same meaning by the 
epithet AYKEIOS or AYKAIOS 5; which is oc- 
casionally applied to almost every personifica- 
tion of the Deity, and more especially to 
Apollo; who is likewise called AYKHTENE- 
ΤΗΣ, or as contracted AYKHTENHS ;! which 
mythologists have explained by an absurd 
fable of his having been born in Lycia; 
whereas it signifies the Author or Gene- 
rator of Light; being derived from AYKH 
otherwise ΛΎΚΟΣ, of which the Latin word 
LUX is a contraction. 

103. The tithes LUCETIUS and DIESPI- 
TER applied to Jupiter are expressive of the 
same attribute; the one signifying luminous, 
and the other the Father of Day, which 
the Cretans called by the name of the Supreme 
God.? In symbolical writing the same mean- 
ing was signified by the appropriate emblems 
in various countries; whence the ZEYS MEI- 
ΛΙΧΙΟΣ at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carinas at 
Megara in Attica, were represented by stones 
of the above-mentioned form;? as was also 
the Apollo Agyieus in various places;* and 
both Apollo and Diana by simple columns 
pointed at the top; or, as the symbol began to 
be humanised, with the addition of a head, 


19 Lib. xxxvi. I. 14. 
TO φως yevecews eot: σήμειον. Plutarch. 

20 See Plin. Panegyr. 8. lii. and the coins of 
Antiochus IV. and VI. of Syria, Philip 1V. of 
Macedonia, several of the Ptolemies, Augustus, 
&e. 

1 Tl. A. 101. Schol. Didym. et Ven. He- 
raclid. Pant. p. 417. ed. Gale. 

2 Macrob. Sat. i. 6. 15. 

3 Ἔστι δε Zevs Μειλιχίος καὶ Apreuts ονομα- 
ζομενη Πατρῳα συν τεχνῃ πεποιήμενα ουδεμιᾳ" 
πυραμιδι δ᾽ 6 Μειλιχίος, 4 δὲ κιονι εστιν εικα- 
σμενη. Pausan. ἴῃ Cor. c. 9. 5. 6. 

Λιθος παρεχόμενος πυραμιδος σχημα ov με- 
γαληξ᾽ τοῦτον AmoAAwva ονομαζουσι Καριναν. 
Id. in Att.c. 44. 5. 8. : 

4 Αγυιεὺς δε εστι κιων εἰς οξυ ληγων, ὃν ἱστασι 
προ τῶν θυρων' ιδιους de φασιν avTous εἰναι 
AmoAAwvos: oi δε Διονυσου" οἱ δε αμφοιν. 

Αγυιευς, ὃ προ των avditwy θυρων κωνοειδης 
κιων, iepos Απολλωνος, καὶ αὑτὸς Gens. Suidas 
in voce Αγυιας. Vide et Schol. in Aristoph. 
Vesp.. et Schol. in Eurip. Pheeniss. 634. et 
Kustath. in Hom. p. 166. 
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hands, and feet.5 On a Lapland drum the 
goddess Isa or Disa is represented by a pyra- 
mid surmounted with the emblem so frequently 
observed in the hands of the Agyptian dei- 
ties;® and the pyramid has likewise been 
observed among the religious symbols of the 
savages of North America.? The most sacred 
idol, too, of the Hindoos in the great temple of 
Juggernaut, in the province of Orissa, is a 
‘pyramidal stone ;* and the altar in the tem- 
ple of Mexico, upon which human victims 
were sacrificed to the deity of the Sun, was a 
pointed pyramid, on which the unhappy cap- 
tive was extended on his back, in order to have 
his heart taken out by the priest.® 

104. The spires and pinnacles, with which 
our old churches are decorated, come from these 
‘ancient symbols; and tle weathercocks, with 
which they are surmounted, though now only 
employed to show the direction of the wind, 
were originally emblems of the Sun: for the 
cock is the natural herald of the day; and 
therefore sacred to the fountain of light.!° In 
the symbolical writing of the Chinese, the 
Sun is still represented by a cock in a circle; 11 
and a modern Parsee would suffer death, 
rather than be guilty of the crime of killing 
one.!? [t appears on many ancient coins, with 
some symbol of the passive productive power 
on the reverse ; 13 and in other instances it is 
united with Priapic and other emblems and 
devices, signifying different attributes com- 
bined.!4 

105. The Atgyptians, among whom the 
obelisk and pyramid were most frequently em- 
ployed, held that there were two opposite 
powers in the world perpetually acting against 
each other ; the one generating and the other 
destroying ; the former of whom they called 
Osiris, and the latter Typhon. By the con- 
tention of these two, that mixture of good and 
evil, of procreation and dissolution, which was 
thought to constitute the harmony of the 
world, was supposed to be produced;!> and 
the notion of such a necessary mixture, or re- 


5 “Ort un προσωπον avt~ Kat ποδες ELoLY ἀκροι 
Kat XElpes, TO λοιπὸν χαλκῷ κίονι εστιν ELKa- 
σμενον" exer de emt TH κεφαλῃ Kpavos, λογχην δε 
εν ταις xepot Kat Totov. Pausan. in Lacon. 
c. 19. 5.2. 

6. Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p.11.c. v. p. 277. 
and c. xi. 261, 

7 Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, t. 1. p. 146. 
and 8. 

8 Hamilton’s Travels in India. 

® Acosta’s History of the Indies. p. 382. 

10 Ἥλιου δὲ ἱερον φασιν ewat Tov ορνιθα, kat 
αγγελον ανιεναι μελλοντος Tov ἥλιου. Pausan. 
lib. v. p. 444. 

11 Pour peindre le Soleil, ils (les Chinois) 
mettent un Coq dans un Cercle. Du Halde, 
vol. il. p. 252. 

12 Hyde de Relig. vet. Persarum. 

13 See coins of Himera, Samothrace, Suessa, 
ἄς, 

14 ΤΡ. and Selinus, 

15 Ouk ay yevorto xwpts εσθλα και Kaka, 

GAN ETL τις συγκρασις, WOT EXEL KAAWS. 
Eurip. apud Plutarch\ de Is. et Osir. 
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ciprocal operation, was, according to Plutarch, 


of immemorial antiquity, derived 
from the earliest theologists and 
legislators, not only in traditions 


and reports, but also in mysteries 
and sacred rites both Greek and 
Barbarian.'® Fire was held to be the effi- 
cient principle of both; and, according to some 
of the later A’gyptians, that ztherial fire sup- 
posed to be concentrated in the Sun: but Plu- 
tarch controverts this opinion, and asserts that 
Typhon, the evil or destroying power, was a 
terrestrial or material fire, essentially different 
from the etherial; although he, as well as 
other Greek writers, admits him to have been 
the brother of Osiris, equally sprung from 
ΚΡΟΝΟΣ and PEA, or Time and Matter.” In 


this however, as in other instances, he was 


seduced, partly by his own prejudices, and 
partly by the new system of the A‘gyptian 
Platonics ; according to which there was an 
original evil principle in nature, co-eternal 
with the good, and acting in perpetual oppo- 
sition to it. 

106. This opinion owes its origin to a false 
notion, which we are apt to form, of good and 
evil, by considering them as self-existing in- 
herent properties, instead of relative modifica- 
tions dependent upon circumstances, causes, 
and events: but, though patronised by very 
learned and distinguished individuals, it does 
not appear ever to have formed a part of the 
religious system of any people or established 
sect. The beautiful allegory of the two casks 
in the Iliad, makes Jupiter the distributor of 
both good and evil ;!® which Hesiod also deduces 
from the same gods.!® The statue of Olympian 
Jupiter at Megara, begun by Phidias and 
Theocosmus, but never finished, the work 
having been interrupted by the Peloponnesian 
war, had the Seasons and Fates over his head, to 
show, as Pausanias says, that the former were 
regulated by him, and the latter obedient to 
his will.?° In the citadel of Argos was pre- 
served an ancient statue of him in wood, said 


Tara μεγιστη και Atos αἰθὴρ, 
6 μεν ανθρωπὼν καὶ θεων yeverwp, 
ἡ δ᾽ ὑγῥοβολους σταγονας νοτιους 
παραδεξαμενη τικτει θνατους, 
τικτει δε βοραν, φυλα τε θηρων" 
χώρει δ᾽ οπισω τὰ μεν εἰς γαιας 
φυντ᾽ es γαιαν" τα δ᾽ am’ αἰθεριου 
βλαστοντα γονή" ets oupaviov 
πολον ηλθε παλιν. Ke T-A. 
Ejusd. in Grotii Excerpt. p. 417. 
16 Διο kat παμπαλαιος αὐτὴ κατεισιν εκ θεο- 
λογων Kat νομοθετῶν Ets ποιητας καὶ φιλοσοφους 
δοξα, τὴν apxnv αδεσποτον ἐχουσα, THY δεπιστιν 
toxupay και δυσεξαλειπτον, οὐκ εν AO'VOLS μόνον, 
ovde εν φημᾶις, αλλα εν TE τελεταί5, EV τε θυ- 
σιαις και Βαρβαροις και Ἕλλησι πολλαχοὺ περι- 
φερομενὴν, Κι τ. A. de Is. et Osir. p. 369. 
γενεσθαι, συμμιγηναι, TwUTO. ἀπολεσθαι, μειω- 
θηναι, διακριθηναι, τὠυτο. Hippocrat. Aur. 
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Ibid. p. 355. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 13. 
2. 527. 

Epy. 60. 

Pausan, in Attic. c. 40. 


Now 
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to have belonged to king Priam, which had 


4 three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity Thor 
_/» sometimes had,') to show the triple extent of 


his power and providence, over Heaven, Earth, 
and Hell ;? and, in the Orphic hymnsor mystic 
invocations, he is addressed as the giver of life, 
and the destroyer.® 

107. The third eye of this ancient statue 
was in the forehead; and it seems that the 
Hindoos have a symbolical figure of the same 
kind:* whence we may venture to infer that 


‘the Cyclops, concerning whom there are so 


many inconsistent fables, owed their fictitious 
being to some such enigmatical compositions. 
According to the ancient theogony attributed to 
Hesiod, they were the sons of Heaven and 
Earth, and brothers of Saturn or Time ;° sig- 
nifying, according to the Scholiast, the circular 
or central powers,® the principles of the general 
motion of the universe above noticed. The Cy- 
clops of the Odyssey is a totally different per- 
sonage : but as he is said to be the son of Nep- 
tune or the Sea, it is probable that he equally 
sprang from some emblematical figure, or alle- 
gorical tale. Whether the poet meant him to 
be a giant of a one-eyed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain; but 
the former is most probable, or he would have 
told what the accident was.—In an ancient 
piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily, 
the artist has supposed the latter, as have also 
some learned moderns.’ 

108. The A.gyptians represented Typhon by 
the Hippopotamos, the most fierce and savage 
animal known to them; and upon his back 
they put a hawk fighting with a serpent, to 
signify the direction of his power ; for the hawk 
was the emblem of power,® as the serpent was 
of life ; whence it was employed as the symbol 
of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.° Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Apollo ;!° but we do not 
recollect to have seen it on any monuments of 
their art, though other birds of prey, such as 
the eagle and cormorant, frequently occur.!! 
The eagle is sometimes represented fighting 
with a serpent, and sometimes destroying a 


1 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 518. 

2 Zevs ξοανον, δυο μεν, 7 πεφυκεν, εχον 
οφθαλμους. τριτον Se emt του μετωπου" τουτον 
Tov Aw, Πριαμῳ φασιν eva. τῷ ΔΛαοδαμαντος 
matpwov. Pausan. (ΟΥ. c. 24. 5. 5. 

3 Hymn. Ixxii. ed. Gesner. 

4 Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 248. 

FESS, ἄς. 

ὁ Κυκλωπας τας εγκυκλιους δυναμεις. Schol. 
vet. in vers. 139. 

The two lines 144-5 in the text, containing 
the etymology of the name, appear to be spu- 
rious; the licentious extended form ées being 
incompatible with the language of the old 
poets. 

7 See Houel Voyage en Sicile, pl. cxxxvii., 
et Damm. Lex. 

8 Ev Ἕρμοπολει δε Tupwvos ἀγαλμα δεικνυουσι 
ἵππον ποταμιον" ed οὗ βεβηκε ἱεραξ ope: μαχο- 
μενος" τῷ μὲν ἵππῳ Tov Τυφωνα δεικνυντες, τῷ 
de ἑερακι δυναμιν και apxnv. Plutarch, de Is. et 
Osir. p. 371. fol. 

9 Tpapovor και ἱερακι Tov θεον τουτον (Οσιριψ) 
πολλακι5. Ibid. 
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hare : 12. which, being the most prolific of all 
quadrupeds, was probably the emblem of fer- 
tility. In these compositions the eagle must 
have represented the destroying attribute : but, 
when alone, it probably meant the same as the 
Egyptian hawk: whence it was the usual 
symbol of the supreme God, in whom the 
Greeks united the three great attributes of 
creation, preservation, and destruction. The 
ancient Scandinavians placed it upon the head 
of their god Thor, as they did the bull upon 
his breast,'4 to signify the same union of at- 
tributes ; which we sometimes find in subor- 
dinate personifications among the Greeks. On 
the ancient Phenician coins above cited, an 
eagle perches on the sceptre, and the head of a 
bull projects from the chair of a sitting figure 
of Jupiter, similar in all respects to that on the 
coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied from the statue by Phidias at Olym- 
pia, the composition of which appears to be of 
earlier date. 

109. In the Bacche of Euripides, the chorus 
invoke their inspiring god to appear under 
the form of a bull, a many-headed 
serpent, or a flaming lion; and we 
sometimes find the lion among the accessary 
symbols of Bacchus; though it is most com- 
monly the emblem of Hercules or Apollo; it 
being the natural representative of the destroy- 
ing attribute. Hence it is found upon the 
sepulchral monuments of almost all nations 
both of Europe and Asia; even in the coldest 
regions, at a vast distance from the countries 
in which the animal is capable of existing in 
its wild state.!6 Not only the tombs, but like- 
wise the other sacred edifices and utensils of 
the Greeks, and Romans, Chinese and Tartars, 
are adorned with it; and in Tibet there is no 
religious structure without a lion’s head at 
every angle having bells pendent from the 
lower jaw, though there is no contiguous coun- 
try that can supply the living mode}l.!” 

110. Sometimes the lion is represented kill- 
ing some other symbolical animal, such as the 
bull, the horse, or the deer; and these compo- 


10 Aristoph. Op. v. 514. 

11 The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, as 
the symbol of Hercules: the former, as the 
symbol of Jupiter, is the most common of all 
devices. 

12 See coins of Chalcis in Eubea, of Elis, 
Agrigentum, Croto, &c. 

13 See coins of Messena, Rhegium, &c. It 
was also deemed aphrodisiac and androgynous. 
See Philostrat. Imag. 

4 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantic. p. ii. 6. v. p. 300. 
and 321. 

16 daynbt, Tavpos, ἡ moAvKpavos Ὑ᾽ ιδειν 

δρακων, ἡ πυριφλεγων 
ορασθαι λεων. 
ν. 101ὅ. 
Kplas, ταυρεος, χαραπου τε λέοντος 
(κεφαλας fert ὁ φανης Ορφικο5). 
Procl. apud Eschenb. Epig. p. 77. 

16 Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. v. p. 458. 
Embassy to Tibet. p. 262. Houel Voyage en 
Sicile. 

17 Embassy to Tibet, p. 288. 
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sitions occur not only upon the coins and other 
sacred monuments of the Greeks and Phe- 
nicians ;!§ but upon those of the Persians,! 
and the Tartar tribes of Upper Asia ;? in all 
of which they express different modifications 
of the ancient mystic dogma above mentioned 
concerning the adverse efforts of the two great 
attributes of procreation and destruction. 
111..The horse was sacred to Neptune and 
the Rivers; and employed as a general sym- 
bol of the waters, on account of a supposed 
affinity, which we do not find that modem na- 
turalists have observed. Hence came the 
composition, so frequent on the Carthaginian 
coins, of the horse with the asterisk of the 
Sun, or the winged disc and hoeded snakes, 
over his back ; 5 and also the use made of him 
as an emblematical device on the medals of 
many Greek cities.© In some instances the 
body of the animal terminates in plumes ;7 and 
in others has only wings, so as to form the 
Pegasus, fabled by the later Greek poets to 
have been ridden by Bellerophon, but only 
known to the ancient theogonists as the bearer 
of Aurora and of the thunder and lightning to 
Jupiter ; 5. an allegory of which the meaning is 
obvious. The Centaur appears to have been 
the same symbol partly humanised; whence 
the fable of these fictitious beings having been 
begotten on a cloud appears to be an allegory 
of the same kind. Inthe ancient bronze en- 
graved in plate Ixxv. of volume i. of the Select 
Specimens, a figure of one is represented bear- 
ing the Cornucopiz between Hercules and 
A®sculapius, the powers of destruction and 
preservation ; so that it here manifestly repre- 
sents the generative or productive attribute. 
A symbolical figure similar to that of the Cen- 
taur occurs among the hieroglyphical sculptures 


18 See the coins of Acanthus and Velia; 

and also those of some unknown city of Phe- 
nicia. Houel Voyage en Sicile, pl. xxxv. and 
vi. 
1 Ruins of Persepolis by Le Bruyn. 
2 On old brass coins in the cabinet of Mr. 
Payne Knight. On a smail silver coin of 
Acanthus in the same cahinet, where there 
was not room for the lion on the back of the 
bull, as in the larger, the bull has the face of a 
lion. 

5 Virgil Georg. i. 12. and iii. 122. Iliad Φ. 
132. 

+ Φιλολουτρον ζωον, 6 ἵππος, και φιλυδρον, Kat 
χαιρει λειμωσι kat ἕλεσι. Aristot. apud Ευδίδιῃ, 
in Hom. p. 658. |. 59. 

5 See Mus. Hunter. Gesner. &c.; the coins 
being extremely common. 

6 Cyrene, Syracuse, Maronea, Erythre in 
Beeotia, &c. &c. 

7 As on those of Lampsacus. 

8 Lycophr. Alexandr. 17. 

Znvos δ᾽ εν δωμασι ναιει 

Βροντην τε ΣΣτεροπὴν τε φερων Au μητιοεντι. 

Hesiod. Theogon. v. 285. 
The history of Bellerophon is fully \related in 
the Ilad(Z. 155. &c.); but of his riding a 
flying horse, the old poet knew nothing. 

° According to another fable preserved by 
Nonnus, they were begotten by Jupiter on the 
Earth, in an unsuccessful attempt upon the 


of the manificent temple of Isis at Tentyris in 


Egypt; 10. and also one of the Pegasus or the 


winged horse: !! nor does the winged bull, the 
cherub of the Hebrews, appear to be any other 
than an ASgyptian symbol, of which a proto- 


type is preserved in the ruins of Hermontis.!2 - 


The disguised indications, too, of wings and 
horns on each side of the conic or pyramidal 
cap of Osiris are evident traces of the animal 
symbol of the winged bull.!3 

112. On the very ancient coins found near 
the ‘banks of the Strymon in Thrace, and 
falsely attributed to the island of Lesbos, the 
equine symbol appears entirely humanised, 
except the feet, which are terminated in the 
hoofs of a horse: but on others, apparently of 
the same date and country, the Centaur is 
represented in the same action; namely, that 
of embracing a large and comely woman. In 
a small bronze of very ancient sculpture, the 
same Priapic personage appears, differing a 
little in his composition; he having the tail 
and ears, as well as the feet of a horse, joined 
to a human body, together with a goat’s 
beard ;!4 and in the Dionysiacs of Nonnus we 
find such figures deseribed under the title of 
Satyrs; which all other writers speak of as a 
mixture of the goat and man. These, he says, 
were of the race of the Centaurs; with whom 
they made a part of the retinue of Bacchus in 
his Indian expedition; 15 and they were pro- 
bably the original Satyrs derived from Saturn, 
who is fabled to have appeared under the form 
of a horse in his addresses to Philyra the 
daughter of the Ocean;! and who, having 
been the chief deity of the Carthaginians, is 
probably the personage represented by that 
animal on their coins.? That these equine Satyrs 
should have been introduced among the at- 


chastity of Venus : 
Ov Παφιης τοσον nabov ες ἵμερον, ns Xap evyns 
Κενταυρους εφυτευσα, βαλων σπορον avAtki yalns. 
Dionysiac. lib. xxxil. 

10 Denon. pl. cxxxii. n. 2. 

11 ΤΡ, pl. cxxxi. n. 3. 

12 Denon. pl. exxix. ἢ. 2. 

13 See pl. ii. vol. i, of the Select Specimens. 

14 Tnaccurately published in the Recerches 
sur les Arts de la Gréce, pl. xii. vol.i.: M. 
D’Ancarville having been misled by his sys- 
tem into a supposition that the animal parts are 
those of a bull. The figure is now in the cabi- 
net of Mr. Knight. 

15 Lib. ΧΙ], and xiv. 

1 Talis et ipse jubam cervice effundit equina 

* Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 

Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 
Virg. Georg. 111. 92. 

3 These are probably the personages re- 
presented on the Thracian or Macedonian coins 
above cited; but the Saturn of both seems to 
have answered rather to the Neptune of the 
Greeks, than to the personification of Time, 
commonly called KPONOS or Saturn. The 
figure represented mounted upon a winged 
horse terminating in a fish, and riding upon the 
waters, with a bow in his hand, is probably the 
same personage. See Méd. Phén. de Dutens 
pl.i. f. 1. The coin is better preserved in the 
cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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tendants of Bacchus, either in poetry orsculp- 
ture, is perfectly natural ; as they were per- 
sonifications of the generative or productive 
attribute equally with the Πανισκοι, of those of 
a caprine form; wherefore we find three of 
them on the handle of the very ancient Dio- 
nysiac patera terminating in his symbol of the 
Minotaur in the cabinet of Mr, Payne Knight. 
In the sculptures, however, they are invariably 
without horns ; whereas Nonunus calls them κε- 
poevtes and evxepaets: but the authority of this 
turgid and bombastic compiler of fables and 
allegories is not great. The Saturn of the Ro- 
mans, and probably of the Pheenicians, seems 
to have been the personification of an attribute 
totally different from that of the Kpovos of the 
Greeks, and to have derived his Latin name 
from Sator, the sower or planter; which 
accords with the character of Pan, Silenus, or 
Silvanus, with which that of Neptune, or hu- 
midity, is combined. Hence, on the coins of 
Naxus in Sicily, we find the figure usually 
called Silenus with the tail and ears of a horse, 
sometimes priapic, and sometimes with the 
priapic term of the Pelasgian Mercury as an 
adjunct, and always with the head of Bacchus 
on the reverse. Hence the equine and caprine 
Satyrs, Fauns, and Πανισκοι, seem to have had 
nearly the same meaning, and to have re- 
spectively differed in different stages and styles 
of allegorical composition only by having more 
or less of the animal symbol mixed with the 
human forms, as the taurine figures of Bacchus 
and the Rivers have more or less of the original 
bull. Where the legs and horns of the goat 
are retained, they are usually called Satyrs ; 
and where only the ears and tail, Fauns; and, 
as this distinction appears to have been ob- 
served by the best Latin writers, we see no 
reason to depart from it, or to suppose, with 
some modern antiquaries, that Lucretius and 
Horace did not apply properly the terms of 
their own language to the symbols of their own 
religion.? The baldness always imputed to 


3 Bassirilievi di Roma, vol. ii. p. 149. not. 
14. 

4 Ὅκοσοι φαλακροι γινονται, οὗτοι δὴ φλεγ- 
ματωδεες εἰσι" καὶ εν TH κεφαλῃ αὐτεων ἅμα τῇ 
λαγνειῃ κλονεομενον Kat θερμαινομενον το φλεγ- 
μα, προσπιίπτον mpos THY επιδερμιδα καιει των 
τας pitas, καὶ εκρεουσιν ai τριχες. Οἱ δε ev- 
vouvxXot δια τουτο ov γὝινονται φαλακροι, ὅτι σφεων 
au γινεται Kiyo. ἰσχυρὴ; Κ.- τ. Δ. Hippocrat. 
de N.P. 5, xviii. xix. Φλεγμα is not to be 
understood here, as translated, pituita, 
phlegm or morbid rheum, but animal 
viscus or gluten, the material of organi- 
sation. . 

The bald Jupiter, Zevs Φαλακρος, of the 
Argives, mentioned by Clemens (Cohort. 8. ii.) 
seems to have signified the same. 

° Hymn. xlviii. and Fragm. No. xliii. 

5 Τεχθηναι Se tro της Anunrtpos (ex Tov Πο- 
σειδωνο5) οἱ Φιγαλεις φασιν ove ἵππον, αλλὰ THY 
Δεσποιναν ονυμαζομενὴην ὗπο Αρκαδων. Pau- 
san. Arcad. c. xlii. 5. 2. 

To τε σπήλαιον νομισαι TouTo iepov Anuntpos, 
και 6S AUTO ayaAua αναθειναι EvAOV. πεποιησθαι 
ὃε οὕτω σφισι το ἀγαλμα' καθεΐζεσθαι μεν em 
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Silenus is perhaps best explained by the quo- 
tation in the margin.4 

113. In the Orphic Hymns we find a god- 
dess ‘Imma, celebrated as the nurse of the gene- 
rator Bacchus, and the soul of the world ;° and, 
in a cave of Phigalé in Arcadia, the daughter 
of Ceres by Neptune was represented with the 
head of a horse, having serpents and other 
animals upon it, and holding upon one hand a 
dolphin, and upon the other a dove;® the 
meaning of which symbols, Pausanias observes, 
were evident to every learned and intelligent 
man; though he does not choose to relate it, 
any more than the name of this goddess ;7 they 
being both probably mystic. The title ἽΠΠΙΟΣ 
or ἹΠΠΙΑ was applied to several deities ;® and 
occasionally even to living sovereigns, whom 
flattery had decked out with divine attributes ; 
as appears in the instance of Arsinoé the wife 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was honored 
with it.2 One of the most solemn forms of 
adjuration in use among the ancient inhabitants 
of Sweden and Norway was by the shoulder of 
the horse ;!° and when Tyndarus engaged the 
suitors of Helen to defend and avenge her, he 
is said to have made them swear upon the tes- 
ticles of the same animal.!! 

114. In an ancient piece of marble sculpture 
in relief, Jupiter is represented reposing upon 
the back of a Centaur, who carries a deer in his 
hand ; by which singular composition is sig- 
nified, not Jupiter going to hunt, as antiquaries 
have supposed,!? but the all-pervading Spirit, 
or supreme active principle incumbent upon 
the waters, and producing fertility, or what- 
ever property or modification of properties the 
deer was meant to signify. Diana, of whom it 
was a symbol, was in the original planetary 
and elementary worship, the Moon ; but in the 
mystic religion, she appears to have been a 
personification of the all-pervading Spirit, acting 
through the Moon upon the Earth and the 
waters. Hence she comprehended almost every 
other female personification, and has innu- 


πετρᾳ, γυναικὶ δε εοικεναι TA ἀλλα πλὴν κεφαλὴν" 
κεφαλὴν δε καὶ κομὴν εἰχεν ἵππου, καὶ δρακοντων 
τε Kat akAwy θηριων εἰκονες προσεπεφυκεσαν TH 
κεφαλῃ" χιτων de evdeduTO καὶ ἀκρου5 τους πο- 
das: δελφις δε emt THS χειρο5 NY avTn, περιστερα 
de ἢ opyis ἐπὶ Ty ἕτερᾳ. Pausan. Arcad.c. xlii. 
5. 3. 

7 πῆς δε Δεσποινης To ονομα εδεισα ες τους 
ατελεστους ‘ypapwy. Pausan. in Arcad. 
C. XXXVli. 5. 6. 

8 Near the Academia in Attica was Bwpos 
Ποσειδωνος Ἵππιον καὶ Αθηνας Ἵππιας. Pausan. 
invA ttc.) ο. ΧΧΧ. 5. 4. 

Ποσειδωνος Ἵππιου και “Hpas εἰσιν Ἱππιας 
βωμοι ΤΉ Apews Ἵππιον, Tn δε Αθηνας Ἵπ- 
πιας βωμο5. Pausan. Eliac. 1. c. χν. 85. 4. 

Και Αθηνας βωμος εστι Ὑγιειας" τηνδ᾽ Ἵππιαν 
Αθηναν ονομαζουσι, και Διονυσον Μελπομενον, 
και Κισσον τὸν αὑὐτον θεον. Pausan. in Attic. 
Ὁ, XK Saige 

9 Hesych. in v. ‘Imma. 

10 Mallet. Introd. a l’Hist. de Danemarc. 

11 Pausan. lib. 111. c. ΧΧο 

12 Winkelman Monument, 
No. 11. 
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merable titles and symbols expressive of almost 
every attribute, whether of creation, preserva- 
tion, or destruction ; as appears from the Pan- 
theic figuresof her; such as she was worshipped 
in the celebrated temple of Ephesus, of which 
many are extant. Among the principal of 
these symbols is the deer, which also appears 
among the accessary symbols of Bacchus; and 
which is sometimes blended into one figure 
with the goat, so as to form a composite fic- 
titious animal called a Tragelephus; of which 
there are several examples now extant.!? The 
very ancient colossal statue of the androgynous 
Apollo near Miletus, of which there is an en- 
graving from an ancient copy in the Select 
Specimens, pl. xi. carried a deer in the right 
hand, and ona very early gold coin, probably 
of Ephesus, a male beardless head is repre- 
sented with the horns of the same animal; !4 
whence we suspect that the metamorphose of 
Actezon, like many other similar fables, arose 
from some such symbolical composition. 

115. It is probable therefore that the lion 
devouring the horse, represents the diurnal 
heat of the Sun exhaling the waters; and de: 
vouring the deer, the same heat withering and 
putrefying the productions of the earth; both 
of which, though immediately destructive, are 
preparatory to reproduction: for the same fer- 
vent rays, which scorch and wither, clothe the 
earth with verdure, and mature a!l its fruits. 
As they dry up the waters in one season, so 
they return them in another, causing fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, which make one gene- 
ration of plants and animals the means of pro- 
ducing another in regular and unceasing pro- 
gression ; and thus constitute that varied yet 
uniform harmony in the succession of causes 
and effects, which is the principle of general 
order and economy in the operations of nature. 
The same meaning was signified by a compo- 
sition more celebrated in poetry, though less 
frequent in art, of Hercules destroying a Cen- 
taur; who is sometimes distinguished, as in 


13 πραγελαφων προτομαι exTuTe:s Were among 
the ornaments of the magnificent hearse, in 
which the body of Alexander the Great was 
conveyed from Babylon to Alexandria, ( Diodor. 
Sic. 1. xxviii. c. 20.;) where it was deposited 
in a shrine or coffin of solid gold; which having 
been melted down and carried away during the 
troubles by which Ptolemy XI. was expelled, a 
glass one was substituted and exhibited in its 
place in the time of Strabo, See Geogr. 
1. xvii, 

14 Tn the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. 

15 See Lonian Antiquities published by the 
Society of Dilettanti, vol. i. c. iii. pl. ix. 

16 Ex δ᾽ Agpodirns και Apews “Appoviay yeryo- 
vevat μυθυολογουνται. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 
p. 370. 


Ἄρεα τε τον μάλερον 
6s νυν αχαλκος army 
φλεγει με περιβοητος αντιαΐζων. 
Sophocl. Ged. Tyr. ν. 190. 
This unarmed Mars is the plague: wherefore 
that god must have been considered as the De- 
stroyer in general, not as the god of War in 
particular.—Skome: Se τὸν Apn καθαπερ ev πι- 
νακι χάλκῳ THY αντικειμενὴν EK διαμετρου Tw 
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the ancient coins above cited, by the pointed 
goat’s beard. 

116. This universal harmony is represented, 
on the frieze of the temple of Apollo Di- 
dumzus near Miletus, by the lyre supported 
by two symbolical figures composed of the 
mixed forms and features of the goat and the 
lion, each of which rests one of its fore-feet 
upon it.!° The poets expressed the same 
meaning in their allegorical tales of the loves of 
Mars and Venus; from which sprang the 
goddess Harmony,’ represented by the lyre ;17 
which, according to the A.gyptians, was strung 
by Mercury with the sinews of Typhon.!8 

117. The fable of Ceres and Proserpine is 
the same allegory inverted: for Proserpine or 
Περσεφονεια, who, as her name indicates, was 
the goddess of Destruction, is fabled to have 
sprung from Jupiter and Ceres, the most general 
personifications of the creative powers. Hence 
she is called Kopn, the daughter; as being 
the universal daughter, or general secondary 
principle ; for though properly the goddess of 
Destruction, she is frequently distinguished by 
the title SQTEIPA,!? Preserver; represented 
with ears of corn upon her head, as the goddess 
of Fertility. She was, in reality, the personifi- 
cation of the heat or fire supposed to pervade 
the earth, which was held to be at once the 
cause and effect of fertility and destruction, as 
being at once the cause and effect of fermen- 
tation ; from which both proceed.*? The mystic 
concealment of her operation was expressed by 
the black veil or bandage upon her head; ἢ 
which was sometimes dotted with asterisks ; 
whilst the hair, which it enveloped, was made 
to imitate flames.” 

118. The Nephthé or Nephthus of the 
Egyptians, and the Libitina, or goddess of 
Death of the Romans, were the same person- 
age: and yet, with both these peoples, she 
was the same as Venus and Libera, the goddess 
of Generation.? Isis was also the same, except 
that, by the later A°gyptians, the personification 


Epwrt xwpav exovta. Plutarch. Amator. 
17 Ἣν ἁρμοΐεται Ζηνος evens Απολλων, 
πασαν αρχὴν και τελος συλλαβων, 
exer δε λαμπρὸν πλήκτρον, ἥλιου aos. 
δου thin. apud Plutarch. de Pyth. Orac. 
18 Kai τον Ἕρμην μυθολογουσιν, εξελοντα Tou 
Τυῴφωνος Ta vevpa, χορδαις χρήσασθαι" διδα- 
σκοντες ὧς TO Tar ὃ λογος διαρμασαμενος, συμ- 
φωνον ek ασυμφωνων μερὼν εποιῆσε, Kat THY 
φθαρτικὴν OUK ἀπωλεσεν, AAA” ανεπλήρωσς dura- 
μιν. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 373. 
19 See coins of Agathocles, &c. 
20 Zon Kat θανατος povyn θνητυις πολυμοχθοις 
Περσεφονεια" bepers yap αει, καὶ παντὰ po- 
VEVEIS. Orph. Hymn. xxix. 
-- -- - καὶ τὰ κελαινα 
ομνυμεν ἀρρήτου Seuvia Φερσεφονη5. 
Meleagr. Epigr. cxix. in Brunck. Anal. 
2 See silver coins of Syracuse, &c. 
2 Plutarch in Numa. 
Νεφθην, ἣν και Τελευτην kar A@podirny, ενιοι 
de και Nixyy ονομαζουσιν. 
Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 
Liberam, quam eandem Proserpinam vocant. 
Cic. in Verr. A. ii. 1. iv. s. xlvil. 
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was still more generalised, so as to comprehend 
universal nature; whence Apuleius invokes 
her by the names of Klevsinian Ceres, Celestial 
Venus, and Proserpine; and she answers him 
by a genera! explanation of these titles. “1 
am,” says she, ‘‘ Nature, the parent of things, 
the sovereign of the elements, the primary 
progeny of time, the most exalted of the deities, 
the first of the heavenly gods and goddesses, 
the queen of the shades, the uniform coun- 
tenance ; who dispose with my nod the Ju- 
minous heights of heaven, the salubrious breezes 
of the sea, and the mournful silence of the 
dead ; whose single deity the whole world 
venerates in many forms, with various rites, 
and many names. The A‘gyptians skilled in 
ancient lore wership me with proper ceremo- 
hies, and cail me by my true name, Queen 
Isis.” + 

119. This universal character of the goddess 
appears, however, to have been subsequent to 
the Macedonian conquest ; when a new modi- 
fication of the ancient systems of religion and 
philosophy took place at Alexandria, and spread 
itself gradually over the world. The statues of 
this Isis are of a composition and form quite 
different from those of the ancient A¢gyptian 
goddess; and all that we have seen are of 
Greek or Roman sculpture. he original 
A gyptian figure of Isis is merely the animal 
symbol of the cow humanised, with the addi- 
tion of the serpent, disc, or some other acces- 
sary emblem: but the Greek and Roman 
figures of her are infinitely varied, to signify by 
various symbols the various attributes of uni- 
versal Nature.® In this character she is con- 
founded with the personifications of Fortune 
and Victory, which are in reality no other than 


4 Metam. lib. xi. p. 257. ‘* En adsum, tuis 
commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura parens, 
elementorum omnium dowina, seculorum pro- 
genies initialis, summa numinum, regina ma- 
nium, prima celitum, deorum dearumque, 
facies uniformis: que celi luminosa culmina, 
maris salubria flamina, inferorum deplorata si- 
lentia nutibus meis dispenso, cujus numen uni- 
cum, multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine 
multijugo totus veneratur orbis. Prisca 
doctrina pollentes Agyptii, ceremoniis me 
prorsus propriis percolentes, appellant vero no- 
mine Reginam Isidem.” 

5 See plate Ixx. of vol. 1. The Agyptian 
figures with the horns of the cow, wrought. 
under the Roman empire, are common in all 
collections of small bronzes. 

6 Ἅπαντα δ᾽ ὅσα νοουμεν, nyouv πραττομεν, 
Τυχη ᾽στιν, ἥμεις δ᾽ εσμεν επιγεγραμμενοι. 
Tuxn κυβερνᾳ παντα" ταυτὴν καὶ φρενας 
Δει, kat προνοιαν, Τὴν θεον, καλεῖν μονήν, 
Et μὴ Tis ἀλλως ονομασιν χαιρει KEVOLS. 

Menandr. in Supp. Fragm. 1. 

Ἐγὼ μεν ovy Πινδαρου ta τε αλλα πειθομαι TH 
ῳδῃ, Kat Μοιρων τε εἰναι μιὰν την Τυχην, και 
ὕπερ Tas αδελφας τι ἰσχυειν. Pausan. in A- 
chaic. 6. Xxvi. 5. 3. 

7 See medals, 
Great, &c. 

8 Bronzi d’Ercolano, tom. ii. tav. xxvill. 

° Πρωτος Se, ὧν οιδα, ἐποιήσατο εν τοις ἐπεσιν 
Ὅμηρος Tuxns μνημηὴν᾽ εποιησατο δε ev ‘Yury τῷ 


in gold, of Alexander the 
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those of Providence, and therefore occasionally 
decked with all the attributes of universal 
Power.® The figures of Victory have frequently 
the antenna or sail-yard of a ship in one hand, 
and the chaplet or crown of immortality in the 
other ;7 and those of Fortune, the rudder of a 
ship in one hand, and the cornucopie in the 
other, with the modius or polos on her head ; ὃ 
which ornaments Bupalus of Chios is said to 
have first given her in a statue made for the 
Smyrnzans about the sixtieth Olympiad ;° but 
both have occasionally Isiac and other sym- 
bols.10 

120. The allegorical tales of the loves and 
misfortunes of Isis and Osiris are an exact 
counterpart of those of Venus and Adonis; '! 
which signify the alternate exertion of the 
generative and destructive attributes. Adonis 
or Adonai was an Oriental title of the Sun, 
signifying Lord; and the boar, supposed to 
have killed him, was the emblem of Winter ;!? 
during which the productive powers of nature 
being suspended, Venus was said to lament the 
loss of Adonis until he was again restored to 
life: whence both the Syrian aud Argive 
women annually mourned his death, and cele- 
brated his renovation ;!° and the mysteries of 
Venus and Adonis at Byblus in Syria were 
held in similar estimation with those of Ceres 
and Bacchus at Eleusis, and Isis and Osiris in 
AEgypt.1* Adonis was said to pass six months 
with Proserpine, and six with Venus : 15 whence 
some learned persons have conjectured that the 
allegory was invented near the pole, where the 
sun disappears during so long a time: 16 but it 
may signify merely the decrease and increase of 
the productive powers of nature as the sun re- 
tires and advances.!7 The Vistnoo or Jagger- 


es τὴν Anuntpa. (Vide v. 417. et seq.)——— 
Kat Tuxnv ws Ὥκεανου και ταυτὴν maida ουσαν 
(1. 6. Νυμφην Ὡκεανιτιδα.) περα δὲ εδηλωσεν 
οὐδεν ετι, ὧς ἢ θευς εστιν αὑτη μεγιστη θεων εν 
τοις ἀνθρωπινοις πραγμασι, καὶ ἰσχυν παρέχει 
πλειστην. Boutrados 6€—Zuupvaiots ayar- 
μα εργαζομενος Tuxnvy mpwros εποιήσεν, ὧν 
ἰσμεν, πόλον τε ἐχουσαν ἐπὶ TH κεφαλῃ, καὶ TH 
ἕτερᾳ χειρι TO καλουμενον Αμαλθειας κερας ὕπο 
Ἕλληνων. noe δὲ και ὕστερον Πινδαρος 
ἀλλὰ τε ες τὴν Τυχην, καὶ 6n Kat Φερεπολιν 
ἀνεκαλεσεν αὐτὴν. Pausan. in Messen, c. xxx. 
5. 3.et 4. Pindar. in Fragm. 

10 Bronzi d’Ercolano, tom. i. 
Medals of Leucadia. 

ΤΙ Ooupiy ovta και ἄδωνιν ὅμον κατα μυστικὴν 
θεοκρασιαν. Suidas in voce διαγνώμων.. 

'2 Hesych. in v. Macrob. Sat. i. c. xx. τὸν 
de Αδωνιν ovx’ ἕτερον, αλλα Διονυσον εἰναι vo- 
μιζουσιν. Plutarch. Sympos. lib. iv. qu. v. 

18. Lucian. de Dea Syria. Pausan. Corinth. 
C. XX. 5. ὃ. 

14 Lucian. 1b. 5. 6. 

15. Λεγουσι δὲ περι Tov Adwytdos, ὅτι Kat ἀπο- 
θανων, ἐξ unvas εποιῆσεν εν αγκαλαις Αφροδιτη5, 
ὥσπερ καὶ EV ταις αγκαλαᾶις τὴς Περσεφονήξ. 
Schol. in Theocrit. Idyll. iii. 

16 O]. Rudbeck, Atlantic. No. 11. c. ili. p.34. 
Baillie Hist. de l’Astronomie Ancienne. 

17 @pvyes δε τον θεὸν οιομενοὶ χειμωνος Kad- 
εὐδειν, θερους δ᾽ εγρηγορεναι, τοτε μεν κατεὺυ- 
νασμου5, τοτε δ᾽ ἀνεγερσειδ, PAKXEVOVTES αὐτῷ 


= 


tav. XXVi. 
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naut of the Hindoos is equally said to lie in a 
dormant state during the four rainy months of 
that climate: 18 and the Osiris of the A°gyp- 
tians was supposed to be dead or absent forty 
days in each year, during which the people la- 
mented 19 his loss, as the Syrians did that of 
Adonis, and the Scandinavians that of Frey ;°° 
though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their 
worship, the sun never continues any one day 
entirely below the horizon.! The story of the 
Pheenix, or, as that fabulous bird was called 
in the north, of the Fanina, appears to have 
been an allegory of the same kind, as was also 
the Phrygian tale concerning Cybele and Attis; 
though variously distinguished by the fictions 
of poets and mythographers.? 

121. On some of the very ‘ancient Greek 
coins of Acanthus in Macedonia we find a lion 
killing a boar;% and in other monuments a 
dead boar appears carried in solemn proces- 
sion ;* by both which was probably meant the 
‘triumph of Adonis in the destruction of his 
enemy at the return of spring. A young pig 
was also the victim offered preparatory to ini- 
tiation into the Eleusinian mysteries,° which 
seems to have been intended to express a 
similar compliment to the Sun. The Phrygian 
Attis, like the Syrian Adonis, was fabled to 
have been killed by a boar, or, according to 
another tradition, by Mars in the shape of that 
animal ;° and his death and resurrection were 
annually celebrated in the same manner.’? The 
beauty of his person, and the style of his 
dress, caused his statues to be confounded with 
those of Paris, who appears also to have been 
canonised ; and it is probable that a symbolical 
composition representing him in the act of 
fructifying nature, attended by Power and 
Wisdom, gave rise to the story of the Trojan 
prince’s adjudging the prize of beauty between 
the three contending goddesses ; a story, which 
appears to have been wholly unknown to the 
ancient poets, who have celebrated the events 
of the war supposed to have arisen from it. 
The fable of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Ju- 
piter, seems to have arisen from some symboli- 
cal composition of the same kind, at first mis- 
understood, and afterwards misrepresented in 
poetical fiction: for the lines in the Iliad al- 


TEAOVOL. 
τειγνυσθαι 
αναλυεσθαι, 
Osir. 

18 Holwell, Part ii. p. 125. 

19 Ut lacrymare cultrices Veneris seepe spec- 
tantur in solemnibus Adonidis sacris, quod 
simulacrum aliquod esse frugum adultarum re- 
ligiones mystice docent. Am. Marcellin, lib. 
ΙΧ ΟῚ 

Ὁ Theophil. ad Autolyc. lib. i. p. 75. 

1 Ol. Rudbeck, Atlantic. p. il. Ὁ. v. p. 
153. 

2/Ole Rudbeck; p.ii.sc- ni. ety v- 
Dionys. M. 396. 

8 Pelerin. vol. i. pl. xxx. No. 17. 

* On a marble fragment in relief in the 
Townley-Collection. 

° Aristoph. Εἰρην. 374. 
3 --------επεὶ duos εἰκονι μορφης 
Apys καρχαροδων θανατήφυρυν tov ιαλλων 


Παφλαγονες de καταδεισθαι, και κα- 
χειμωνος, npos δὲ κινεισθαι Kat 
φασκουσι. Plutarch. de Is. et 


Nonni 
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luding to it, are, as before observed, spurious 3 
and according to Pindar, the most orthodox 
perhaps of all the poets, Ganymede was not 
the son of Laomedon, but a mighty genius or 
deity who regulated or caused the overflowings — 
of the Nile by the motion of his feet.8 His 
being, therefore, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 
means no more than that he was the distributor 
of the waters between heaven and earth, and 
consequently a distinct personification of that 
attribute of Jupiter, which is otherwise signified 
by the epithet Pluvius. Hence he is only ano- 
ther modification of the same personification, as 
Attis, Adonis, and Bacchus ; who are all occa- 
sionally represented holding the cup or patera 5 
which is also given, with the cornucopie, to 
their subordinate emanations, the local yenii; 
of which many small figures in brass are ex- 
tant. δ 

122, In the poetical tales of the ancient 
Scandinavians, Frey, the deity of the Sun, was 
fabled to have been killed by a boar; which 
was therefore annually offered to him at the 
great feast of Juul, celebrated during the winter- 
solstice. Boars of paste were also served on 
their tables during the feast; which, being 
kept till the following spring, were then beaten 
to pieces and mixed with the seeds to be sown, 
and with the food of the cattle and hinds em- 
ployed in tilling the ground.!® Among the 
AZgyptians likewise, those who could not afford 
to sacrifice real pigs, had images of them in 
paste served up at the feasts of Bacchus or 
Osiris ;!! which seem, like the feasts of Adonis 
in Syria, and the Juul in Sweden, to have been 
expiatury solemnities meant to honor and con- 
ciliate the productive power of the Sun by the 
symbolical destruction of the adverse or inert 
power. From an ancient fragment preserved 
by Plutarch, it seems that Mars, considered as 
the destroyer, was represented by a boar among 
the Greeks ;!* and on coins we find him wear- 
ing the boar’s, as Hercuies wears the lion’s 
skin ; 13 in both of which instances the old 
animal symbol is humanised, as almost all the 
animal symbols gradually were by the refinement 
of Grecian art. 

123. From this symbolical use of the boar 
to represent the destroying or rather the anti- 


Ζηλομανὴς ἡμελλεν Αδωνιδὲποτμον ὕφαινειν. 
Nonni Dionys. 
7 Strabo lib. x. p. 323. Julian. Orat. v. p. 
316. 

5 Tov Γανυμηδὴν yap avtov epacay οἱ περι 
Πινδαρον ἑκατοντυργνυιον ανδριαντα, ap οὗ τῆς 
κινήσεως τῶν ποδων Tov Νειλον πλημμύρειν. 
Schol. in Arat. Phenom. v. 282. 

9 Ol. Rudbeck, part 1, c. v. viii. and 5. part 
11. Cc. Vv. ; 

10 Thid. and ἤσ. 1. p. 229. 

11. Herodot. 11]. 47. Macrob. Sat. 1. c. xx. 
Of the same kind are the small votive boars in 
brass; of which several have been found: and 
one of extreme beauty is in the cabinet of Mr. 
Payne Knight. 

12 TuaAos yap, ὦ γυναικες, οὐδ᾽ ὅρων Apns 

vos προσωπῳ παντα τυρβαζει Kaka. 
Amator. p. 757. 

13 See brass coins of Rome, common in all 

collections. 
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generative attribute, probably arose the abhor- 
rence of swine’s flesh, which prevailed uni- 
versally among the Agyptians and Jews, and 
partially in other countries, particularly in 
Pontus ; where the temple of Venus at Comana 
was kept so strictly pure from the pollution of 
such enemies, that a pig was never admitted 
into the οἷν. The Augyptians are said also 
to have signified the inert power of Typhon by 
an ass; 5 but among the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy, and probably among the Greeks, this 
animal appears to have been a symbol of an 
opposite kind,!® and is therefore perpetually 
found in the retinue of Bacchus: the dismem- 
berment of whom by the Titans was an alle- 
gory of the same kind as the death of Adonis 
and Attis by the boar, and the dismemberment 
of Osiris by Typhon;!7 whence his festivals 
were in the spring; 18 and at Athens, as well 
as in A’gypt, Syria, and Phrygia, the APANI- 
ΣΜΟΣ καὶ EYPESIS, or death and revival, 
were celebrated, the one with lamentation, and 
the other with rejoicing.’ 

124. The stories of Prometheus were equally 
allegorical : for Prometheus was only a title of 
the Sun expressing providence,?° or foresight : 
wherefore his being bound in the extremities of 
the earth, signified originally no more than the 
restriction of the power of the sun during the 
winter months; though it has been variously 
embellished and corrupted by the poets ; 
partly, perhaps, from symbolical compositions 
ill understood : for the vulture might have been 
naturally employed as an emblem of the de- 
stroying power. Another emblem of this 
power, much distinguished in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, was the wolf; who in 
the last day was expected to devour the sun: ! 
and among the symbolical ornaments of a 
ruined mystic temple at Puzzuoli, we find a 
wolf devouring grapes; which being the fruit 
peculiarly consecrated to Bacchus, are not un- 
frequently employed to signify that god. Ly- 
copolis in A®gypt takes its name from the 
sacred wolf kept there ;? and upon the coins 
of Cartha in the island of Ceos, the forepart of 
this animal appears surrounded with diverging 
Tays, as the centre of an asterisk.? 

125. As putrefaction was the most general 


14 Strabo, lib. xii. p. 575. 

1S Atlian. de Anim. lib. x. 6. Xxvili. 

16 Juvenal. Sat. xi. 96. Colum. x. 344. 

1 Ta yap 6n περι tov Διονυσον μεμυθευμενα 
παθὴ Tov διαμελισμου, Kat Ta TiTavwy em avToy 
τολμήματα, γευσαμέενων TE TOV φονου κολασεις 
(τε τουτων delend.) καὶ κεραυνωσεις, nviyuevos 
ἐστι μυθος eis THY παλιγγενεσιαν. Plutarch. de 
» Carn. Orat. i. 

Ove απὸ τροποὺ μυθολογουσι τὴν Οσιριδος 
ψυχὴν aidiov evar καὶ αφθαρτον, το de σωμα 
πολλακις διασπαν και ἀφανίζειν τον Τυφωνα. Id. 
de Is. et Osir. 

18 ηρι Te ἐπερχομενῳ Bpomiaxapis. 

19. Demosth. περι Step. p. 568. Jul. Firmic. 
p- 14. ed. Ouz. 

20 Pindar. Olymp. Z. 81. 

1 Lupus devorabit 
Seculorum patrem. 
Edda Semondi., Iii. 

See also Mallet, Introd. a Hist. de Dane- 
marc. C. Vi. 
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means of natural destruction or dissolution, the 
same spirit of superstition, which turned every 
other operation of nature into an object of de- 
votion, consecrated it to the personification of 
the destroying power: whence, in the mys- 
teries and other sacred rites belonging to the 
generative attributes, every thing putrid, or 
that had a tendency to putridity, was carefully 
avoided; and so strict were the A’gyptian 
priests upon this point, that they wore no gar- 
ments made of any animal substance ; but cir- 
cumcised themselves, and shaved their whole 
bodies even to their eye-brows, Jest they should 
unknowingly harbour any filth, excrement, or 
vermin supposed to be bred from putrefaction.4 
The common fly, being, in its first stage of ex- 
istence, a principal agent in dissulving and dis- 
sipating all putrescent bodies, was adopted as 
an emblem of the Deity to represent the de- 
stroying attribute : whence the Baal-Zebub, or 
Jupiter Fly of the Pheenicians, when admitted 
into the creed of the Jews, received the rank 
and office of Prince of the Devils. The sym- 
boi was humanised at an early period, probably 
by the Phenicians themselves; and thus 
formed into one of those fantastic compositions, 
which ignorant antiquaries have taken for wild 
efforts of disordered imagination, instead of re- 
gular productions of systematic art.> 

126. Bacchus frequently appears accom- 
panied by leopards ;5 which in some instances 
are employed in devouring clusters of grapes, 
and in others drinking the liquor pressed from 
them ; though they are in reality incapable of 
feeding upon that or any other kind of fruit. 
On avery ancient coin of Acanthus, too, the 
leopard is represented, instead of the lion, 
destroying the bull: 7 wherefore we have no 
doubt thatin the Bacchic processions, it means 
the destroyer accompanying the generator ; and 
contributing, by different means, to the same 
end. In some instances his chariot is drawn by 
two leopards, and in others by a Jeopard and a 
goat coupled together : 8. which are all different 
means of signifying different modes and com- 
binations of the same ideas. In the British 
Museum isa group in marble of three figures, 
the middle one a human form growing out of 
a vine, with leaves and clusters of grapes grow- 


2 Macrob. Sat. 1. c. xvii. 

3 The wolf is also the device on those of 
Argos. 

4 Ἐσθητα δε φορεουσι οἱ icpees λινεην μουνὴν, 
και ὕὑποδηματα BuBAwa. Herodot. lib.ii. 5, 37. 
Ta τε αἰδοια περιτάμνονται καθαριοτητος“ εἵνεκεν. 
Ibid. 

Οἱ δε iepees ξυρευνται παν TO σώμα Sia TpiTNS 
juepns, iva pyre φθειρ, unte αλλο μυσαρον 
εγγιγνηται σφι θεραπευουσι τους θεου5. Ibid. 

5 See Winkelman Mon. ant. ined: No. 18 ; 
and Hist. des Arts, Liv. 111. c. ii. p. 148. 

6 These are frequently called tigers; but the 
first tiger seen by the Greeks or Romans was 
presented by the ambassadors of India to Au- 
gustus, while settling the affairs of Asia, in the 
year of Rome 734. Dion. Cass. Hist. lib. liv. 
s. 9. 

7 In the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

8 See medal of Maronea. Gesner. tab. xliti. 
fig. 26. 
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ing out of its body. On one side is an andro- 
gynous figure representing the Mises or Bac- 
chus A:puns; and on the other a leopard, with 
a garland of ivy round its neck, leaping up and 
devouring the grapes, which spring from the 
body of the personified vine; the hands of 
which are employed in receiving another clus- 
ter from the Bacchus. This composition repre- 
sents the vine between the creating and de- 
streying attributes of the Deity ; the one giving 
it fruit, and the other devouring it when 
given. The poetsconveyed the same meaning 
in the allegorical tales of the Loves of Bacchus 
and Ampelus; who, as the name indicates, 
was only the vine personified. 

127. The Chimera, of which so many whim- 
sical interpretations have been given by the 
commentators on the Iliad, seems to have been 
an emblematical composition of the same class, 
veiled, as usual, under histurical fable to con- 
ceal its meaning from the vulgar. It was com- 
posed of the forms of the goat, the lion, and 
the serpent ; the symbols of tlie generator, de- 
stroyer, and preserver united and animated by 
fire, the essential principle of all the three. 
The old poet had probably seen such a figure 
in Asia; but knowing nothing of mystic lore, 
which does not appear to have reached Greece 
or her colonies in his time, received whatever 
was told him concerning it. In later times, 
however, it must have beena well-known sacred 
symbol; or it would not have been employed 
as a device upon coins. 

125. The fable of Apollo destroying the 
serpent Python, seems equally to have origi- 
nated from the symbolical language of imita- 
tive art; the title Apollo signifying, accord- 
ing to the etymology already given, the de- 
stroyer as well as the deliverer: for, as the 
ancients supposed destruction to be merely 
dissolution, as creation was merely formation, 
the power which delivered the particles of 
matter from the bonds of attraction, and broke 
the δεσμὸν περιβριθη epwros, was in fact the 
destroyer. Hence the verb AYQ or ATYMI, 
from which it is derived, means both to free 
and to destroy.2 Pliny mentions a statue of 
Apollo by Praxiteles, much celebrated in his 
time, called SAYPOKTONO®S,"” the lizard-killer, 
of which several copies are now extant.!! The 
lizard, being supposed to exist upon the dews 
and moisture of the earth, was employed as 
the symbol of humidity ; so that the god de- 
stroying it, signifies the same as the lion de- 
vouring the horse, and Hercules killing the cen- 
taur; that is, the sun exhaling the waters. 


9. See Iliad A. 20, and I. 25. 

10 Lib. XxXxXiv. δ. Vill, 

τ See Winkelman Mon. ant. ined. pl. xl. 

12 Πυθιος απο του mudew, id est σηπειν. Ma- 
crob, Sat. I. c. xvii. 

13. AElian. Hist. Anim. lib. xii. c. 10. 

14 Tt was the device upon the coins of Argos, 
(Jul. Poll. Onom. ix. vi. 86.) probably before 
the adoption of the wolf, which is on most of 
those now extant. A small one, however, in 
gold, with the mouse, is in the cabinet of Mr. 
P. Knight. 

15. Καὶ Απολλων xaAdkous γυμνος εἐσθητο5" 
καὶ ETEP| TOOL επι κρανιου βεβηκε Boos. Pausan. 
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When destroying the serpent, he only signifies 
a different application of the same power to the 
extinction of life; whence he is called ΠΥ- 
©102,!? or the putrefier, from the verb ΠΥΘΩ. 
The title SMINO@EYS too, supposing it to mean, 
according to the generally received interpreta- 
tion, mouse-killer, was expressive of another 
application of the same attribute: for the 
mouse was a priapic animal;!* and is fre- 
quently employed as such in monuments of 
ancient γί, The statue, likewise, which 
Pausanias mentions of Apollo with his foot 
upon the head οὗ ἃ bull, is an emblem of similar 
meaning.!6 

129. The offensive weapons of this deity, 
which are the symbols of the means by which 
he exerted his characteristic attribute, are the 
bow and arrows, signifying the emission of bis 
rays ; of which the arrow or dart, the βελος or 
oBedos, was, as before observed, the appropriate 
emblem. Hence he iscalled APHTOP, ‘EKATOS 
and ‘“EKATHBOAOS; and also, XPYSANP and 
XPYSAOPOS ; which have a similar significa- 
tion; the first syllable expressing the golden 
color of rays, and the cthers their erect posi- 
tion: for aop does not signify merely a sword, 
as a certain writer, upon the authority of com- 
mon Latin Versions and school Lexicons, has 
supposed ; but any thing that is held up; it 
being the substantive of the verb aepw. 

130. Hercules destroying the Hydra, signi- 
fies exactly the same as Apollo destroying the 
serpent and the lizard ;}© the water-snake com- 
prehending both symbols; and the ancient 
Pheenician Hercules being merely the lion hu- 
manised. The knowledge of him appears to 
have come into Europe by the way of Thrace ; 
he having been worshipped in the island of 
Thasus, by the Pheenician colony settled there, 
five generations before the birth of the Theban 
hero ;'7 who was distinguished by the same 
title that he obtained in Greece; and whose 
romantic adventures have been confounded 
with the allegorical fables related of him. In 
the Homeric times, he appears to have been 
utterly unknown to the Greeks, the Her- 
cules of the Iliad and Odyssey being a mere 
man, pre-eminently distinguished indeed for 
strength and valor, but exempt from none of 
the laws of mortality.'® His original symbolical 
arms, with which he appears on the most an- 
cient medals of Thasus, were the same as those 
of Apollo ; 15. and his Greek name, which, ac- 
cording to the most probable etymology, signi- 
fies the glorifier of the earth, is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the Sun. The Romans 


Aichai¢:| ¢ ax. S92: 

16 Tw wev Ἥλιῳ τον ἫἭ ρακλεα μυθολογουσιν 
ενιδρυμενον συμπεριπολειν. Plutarch. de Is, et 
Osir. 

17 Herodot. lib. ii. c. 44. 

18 Jliad 3.117. Odyss. A. 600. The three 
following lines, alluding to his deification, have 
long been discovered to be interpolated. 

19 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 688, Athen. lib. xii. 
Ρ. 512. The club was given him by the Epic 
poets, who made the mixed fables of the The- 
ban hero and personified attribute the subjects 
of their poenis. 
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held him to be the same as Mars; *° who was 
sometimes represented under the same form, 
and considered as the same deity as Apollo ;! 
and in some instances we find him destroying 
the vine instead of the serpent,? the deer, the 
centaur, or the bull; by all which the same 
meaning, a little differently modified, is con- 
veyed: but the more common representation 
of him destroying the lion is not so easily ex- 
plained ; and it is probable that the traditional 
history of the deified hero has, in this instance 
as well as some others, been blended with the 
allegoricai fables of the personified attribute : 
for we have never seen any composition of this 
kind upon any monument of remote antiquity.3 

131. Upon the pillars which existed in the 
time of Herodotus in different parts of Asia, and 
which were attributed by the dgyptians to Se- 
sostris, and by others to Memnon, was engraved 
the figure of a man hoiding a spear in his right 
hand and a bowin his left; to which was 
added, upon some of them, γυναικος αἰδοια, said 
by the 4gyptians to have been meant as a me- 
morial of the cowardice and effeminacy of the 
inhabitants, whom their monarch had subdued.* 
The whole compusition was however, probably, 
symbolical ; signifying the active power of de- 
struction, and passive power of generation ; 
whose co-operation and conjunction are signi- 
fied in so many various ways in the emblema- 
tical monuments of ancient art. The figure 
holding the spear and the bow is evidently the 
same as appears upon the ancient Persian 
coins called Darics, and upon those of some 
Asiatic cities, in the Persian dress ; but which, 
upon those of cthers, appears with the same 
arms, and in the same attitude, with the lion’s 
skin upon its head.® This attitude is that of 
kneelig upon one knee ; which is that of the 
Phenician Hercules upon the coins of Thasus 
above cited : wherefore we have no doubt that 
he was the personage meant to be represented ; 
as he continued to be afterwards upon the Bac- 


20 Varro apud Macrob. Sat. 1. c. xx. 

1 Ex μὲν Λητους 6 AmwodAwv: ex Se‘ ρας 6 
Apns yeyoves μια δὲ ἐστιν audotepwy ἢ Suva- 
pais.——-ovkovy 7] Te “Hoa kat ἣ Antw dvo et 
pias θεου προσηγοριαι. Plutarch. apud Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. lib. 111. c. 1. 

2 Mus. Florent. in gemm. t. 1. pl. xcil. 9. 

3 The earliest coins which we have seen 
with this device, are of Syracuse, Tarentum, 
and Heraclea in Italy; all of the fGnest time of 
the art, and little anterior to the Macedonian 
conquest. On the more ancient medals of 
Selinus, Hercules is destroying the bull, as the 
lion or leopard is on those of Acanthus:; and 
his destroying a centaur signifies exactly the 
same as a lion destroying a horse ; tlie symbols 
being merely humanised. 

4 Herodot. lib. ii. 102 and 106. 

5 See coins of Mallus in Cilicia, and Soliin 
Cyprus, in the Hunter-Collection, 

6 Jn sacris enim hec religiosi arcani obser- 
vantia tenetur, ut Sol, cum in supero, id est in 
diurne hemispherio est, Apollo vocitetur ; cum 
in infero, id est noctutno, Dionysus, qui et 
Liber pater habeatur. Macrob. Sat. i. c. 18. 
Hence Sophocles calls Bacchus 

Tluprveovtwy xopnyoy αστερων, 
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trian and Parthian coins. The Hindoos have 
still a corresponding deity, whom they call 
Ram; and the modern Persians a fabulous 
hero cailed Rustam, whose exploits are in 
many respects similar to those of Hercules, 
aud to whom they attribute all the stupendous 
remains of ancient art found in their country. 

132. It was observed, by the founders of the 
mystic system, that the destructive power of 
the Sun was exerted most by day, and the ge- 
nerative by night: for it was by day that it 
dried up the waters and produced disease and 
putrefaction ; and by night that it returned the 
exhalations in dews tempered with the genial 
heat that had been transfused into the atmo- 
sphere. Hence, when they personified the at- 
tributes, they worshipped the one as the diur- 
nal and the other as the nocturna! sun; 
calling the one Apollo, and the other Dionysus 
or Bacchus ;® both of whom were anciently 
observed to be the same god; whence, in a 
verse of Euripides, they are addressed as one, 
the names being used as epithets.?7_ The oracle 
at Delphi was also supposed to belong to both 
equally ; ® or, according to the expression of a 
Latin poet, to the united and mixed deity of 
both.9 

133. This mixed deity appears to have been 
represented in the person of the Apollo Didy- 
mzus; who was worshipped in another cele- 
brated oracular temple near Miletus; and 
whose symbolical image seems to be exhibited 
in plates xii. xii. and iv. of volume 1. of the 
Select Specimens ; and in different compositions 
on different coins of the Macedonian kings ; 
sometimes sitting on the prow of a ship, as lord 
of the waters, or Bacchus Hyes ; !° sometimes 
on the cortina, the veiled cone or egg; and 
sometimes leaning upon ἃ tripod; but always 
in an androgynous form, with the limbs, tresses, 
and features of a woman ; and holding the bow 
or arrow, ot both, in his hands.!! The double 
attribute, though not the double sex, is also 


apud Eustath. p. 514. and he had temples de- 
dicated to him under correspondent titles. ἔστι 
μεν Atovucov vaos Νυκτελιου. Pausan in Att.c, 
40. 5. ὅ. Ἵερον Διονυσου Λαμπτήρος εστιν 
επικλησιν. Paus. Act.c. 27. s. 2. Hencetoo the 
corresponding deity among the A°gyptians was 
lord of the Inferi. Αρχήγετευειν δε τῶν κάτω 
Avyumtiot λεγουσι Anuntpa και Διονυσον. He- 
rodot. lib. 11.128. Aristoteles, qui theclogu- 
mena scripsit, Apollinem et Liberum patrem 
unum eundemque deum esse, cum multis argu- 
mentis, asserit. Macrob. Sat. i. c. 17. 

7 Δεσποτα φιλοδαφνε, Βακχε, Παιαν, Απολ- 
λὸν evAvpe. Apud eund. 

8 Tov Διονυσον, ¢ τῶν Δελῴων ουδεν 
ἧττον ἡ τῳ Απολλωνι μετεστιψ. Plutarch. εἰ 
apud Delph. p. 388. 

° Mons Pheebo Bromioque sacer; cui nu- 

mine mixto 
Delphica Thebanze referunt trieterica Bac- 
che. Lucan. Phars. v. 73. 

10 (‘EAAnves) καὶ Tov Aiovucoy, ‘Ynv, ὡς κυ- 
ριον τῆς ὕγρας gucews, ovx’ ἕτερον ovTa Tou 
σιριδος, (καλουσι.)ὺ Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

ΤῸ See medals of Antigonus, Antiochus L., 
Seleucus IT. and III., and other kings of Syria ; 
and also of Magnesia ad Mzeandrum, and ad 
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frequently signified in figures of Hercules; 
either by the cup or cornucopie held in his 
hand, or by the chaplet of poplar or some other 
symbolical plant, worn upon his head ; whilst 
the club or lion’s skin indicates the adverse 
power. 

134. In the refinement of art, the forms of 
the lion and goat were blended into one fic- 
titious animal to represent the same meaning, 
instances of which occur upon the medals of 
Capua, Panticapeum, and Antiochus VI. king 
of Syria, as well as in the frieze of the temple 
of Apollo Didymeus before mentioned. In 
the former, too, the destroying attribute is far- 
ther signified by the point of a spear held in 
the mouth of the monster ; and the productive, 
by the ear of corn under its feet.!2 In the 
latter, the result of both is shown by the lyre, 
the symbol of universal harmony, which is sup- 
ported between them; and which is occa- 
sionally given to Hercules, as well as to Apollo. 
The two-faced figure of Janus seems to have 
been a composite symbol of the same kind, and 
to have derived the name from Iao or Iawv, an 
ancient mystic title of Bacchus. The earliest 
specimens of it extant are on the coins of 
Lampsacus and Tenedos ; some of which can- 
not be later than the sixth century before the 
Christian #ra; and in later coins of the former 
city, heads of Bacchus of the usual form and 
character occupy its place. 

135. The mythological personages Castor 
and Pollux, who lived and died alternately, 
were the same as Bacchus and Apollo: whence 
they were pre-eminently distinguished by the 
title of the great gods in some places; 
though, in others, confounded with the canon- 
ised or deified mortals, the brothers of Helen.!8 
Their fabulous birth from the egg, the form of 
which is retained in the caps usually worn by 
them, is aremnant of the ancient mystic alle- 
gory, upon which the more recent poetical 
tales have been engrafted ; whilst the two aste- 
risks, and the two human heads, one going up- 
wards and the other downwards, by which they 
are occasionally represented, more distinctly 
point out their symbolical meaning,!* which 
was the alternate appearance of the sun in the 
upper and lower hemispheres. This meaning, 
being a part of what was revealed in the mys- 
teries, is probably the reason why Apuleius 
mentions the seeing the sun at midnight 
among the circumstances of initiation, which 
he has obscurely and znigmatically related.!5 

136. As the appearance of the one necessa- 
rily implied the cessation of the other, the temb 
of Bacchus was shown at Delos near to the 
statue of Apollo; and one of these mystic 
tombs, in the form of a large chest of porphyry, 
adorned with goats, leopards, and other sym- 


Sipylum. The beautiful figure engraved on 
plates xliii. and iv. of vol. 1. of the Select Spe- 
cimens is the most exquisite example of this 
androgynous Apollo. 

12 Numm. Pembrok. tab. v. fig. 12. 

13 Pausan. lib. i. p. 77.3 and Jib. 111. p. 242. 
They were also called ANAKES or kings, and 
more commonly AIOZKOYPOI or Sons of Jupi- 
ter, as being pre-eminently such. To τῶν 
Διοσκουρων tepoy Ανακειον εκαλειτο Avakes 
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bolical figures, is still extant in a church at 
Rome. The mystic ciste, which were carried 
in procession occasionally, and in which some 
emblem of the generative or preserving attri- 
bute was generally kept, appear to have been 
merely models or portable representations of 
these tombs, and to have had exactly the 
same signification. By the mythologists Bac- 
chus is said to have terminated his expe- 
dition in the extremities of the East; and 
Hercules in the extremities of the West; 
which means no more than that the nocturnal 
sun finishes its progress, when it mounts above 
the surrounding ocean in the East; and the 
diurnal, when it passes the same boundary of 
the two hemispheres in the West. 

137. The latter’s being represented by the 
lion, explains the reason why the spouts of 
fountains were always made to imitate lions’ 
heads ; which Plutarch supposes to have been, 
because the Nile overflowed when the sun was 
in the sign of the Lion: 16 but the same fashion 
prevails as universally in Tibet as ever it did 
in Aveypt, Greece, or Italy; though neither 
the Grand Lama nor any of his subjects know 
any thing of the Nile or its overflowings ; and 
the signs of the zodiac were taken from the 
mystic symbols; and not, as some learned 
authors have supposed, the mystic symbols 
from the signs of the zodiac. The emblema- 
tical meaning, which certain animals were em- 
ployed to signify, was only some particular 
property generalised; and, therefore, might 
easily be invented or discovered by the natural 
Operation of the mind: but the collections of 
stars, named after certain animals, have no re- 
semblance whatever to those animals ;*which 
are therefore merely signs of convention 
adopted to distinguish certain portions of the 
heavens, which were probably consecrated to 
those particular personified attributes, which 
they respectively represented. That they had 
only begun to be so named in the time of 
Homer, and that not on account of any real or 
supposed resemblance, we have the testimony 
of a passage in the description of the shield of 
Achilles, in which the polar constellation is 
said to be called the Bear, or otherwise 
the Waggon; !7 objects so different that it is 
impossible that one and the same thing should 
be even imagined to resemble both. We may 
therefore rank Plutarch’s explanation with 
other tales of the later A’gyptian priests; and 
conclude that the real intention of these sym- 
bols was to signify that the water, which they 
conveyed, was the gift of the diurnal sun, be- 
cause separated from the salt of the sea, and 
distributed over the earth by exhalation. Per- 
haps Hercules being crowned with the foliage 
of the white poplar, an aquatic tree, may have 


yap αὐτοι map Ἑλληνων εκαλουντο. Schol. in 


Lucian. Timon. 

14 See medals of Istrus, which are very com- 
mon. 

15 Metamorph. lib. xi. 

16 Κρηναι δε και καταχασματα τῶν λεόντων 
εξιασι κρουνους, ὅτι Νειλος emaryel veov ὕδωρ mats 
Αἰγυπτίων αρουραις, ἥλιου Tov AcovTa παροδευον- 
Tos. Symposiac. lib. iv. p. 670. 

17 1], Σ, 487. 
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had a similar meaning; which is at least more 
probable than that assigned by Servius and 
Macrobius.:* » 

138. Humidity in general, and particularly 
the Nile, was called by the A¢gyptians the 
defluxion of Osiris;!% who was with them 
the God of the Waters, in the same sense as 
Bacchus was among the Greeks ;2° whence all 
rivers, when personified, were represented 
under the form of the bull; or at least with 
some of the characteristic features of that ani- 
mal.! In the religion of the Hindoos this 
article of ancient faith, like most others, is still 
retained; as appears from the title, Daugh- 
ter of the Sun, given to the sacred river 
Yamuna.2,_ The God of Destruction is also 
mounted on a white bull, the sacred symbol of 
the opposite attribute, to show the union and 
co-operation of both.3 The same meaning is 
more distinctly represented in an ancient 
Greek fragment of bronze, by a lion trampling 
upon the head of a bull, while a double phallus 
appears behind them, and shows the resuit.* 
The title ΣΏΤΗΡ KOZMOY upon the compo- 
site Priapic figure published by La Chausse is 
well known ;° and it is probable that the ithy- 
phallic ceremonies, which the gross flattery of 
the degenerate Greeks sometimes employed to 
honor the Macedonian princes,® had the same 
meaning as this title of Saviour, which was 
frequently conferred upon, or assumed by 
them.? It was also occasionally applied to 
most of the detties who had double attributes, 
er were personifications of both powers; as to 
Hercules, Bacchus, Diana, &c.° 


18°In Ain. viii. 276. Saturn. lib. 111. c. 12. 

19 Ov μονον τὸν Νειλον, adda Tay ὕγρον ἅπλως 
Οσιριδος ἀπορροην καλουσιν (οἱ Αἰγυπτιοι.) Plu- 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. 

9 Οἱ Se copwrepo: των icpewy, ov μονον Tov 
NetAov Οσιριν καλουσιν, οὐδε Τυφωνα την θαλασ- 
σαν" ἀλλα Οσιριν μεν ἅπλως ἅπασαν THY ὕγρο- 
ποιον ἀρχὴν καὶ Suvamiv, αἰτιαν γενεσεως και 
σπερματος ουσιαν νομιζοντες. Τυφωνα δε παν To 
αὐχμῆρον Kat πυρωδες καὶ ξηραντικον, ὅλως Kat 
πολέμιον TH ὕγρυτητι. Ibid. p. 363. 

Ov povoy δε Tov οινου Διονυσον, αλλα Kat 
πασης ὕγρας φυσεως Ἕλληνες ἥγουνται κυριον 
καὶ apxnyov. Ibid. p. 364. 

? Horat. lib. iv. od. xiv. 25. et Schol. Vet. in 
loc. Rivers appear thus personified on the 
coins of many Greek cities of Sicily and Italy. 

2 Sir W. Jones in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 29. 

3 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. i. pt. 1. 
p- 261. 

_ 4 Ona handle of a vase in the cabinet of Mr. 
Knight. 

®° Mus. Rom. 5. vii. pl. 1. vol. ii. 

6 Οἱ A@nvaior <dexovTo (Tov Δημήτριον) ov 
μόνον OvpiwyTes, καὶ στεφανουντες, καὶ οινο- 
XoovvTes, ἀλλα καὶ προσοδια Kat χοροι Kat ιθυ- 
φαλλοι μετ᾽ ορχησεως THS @Ons ἀπήντων αὐτῳ. 
Athen. lib. vi. c. 15. 

7 TVhid. c. 16. 

8 Ἐτι δε Ἥλιος επωνυμιαν exwy Swrnp δε evar 
kat Ἥρακλης. Pausan. in Arcad.c, ΧΧΣΙ. 5. 4. 
See also coins of Thasus, Maronea, Agathocles, 
‘&e. 

? Οὕτω THY Οσιριδος δυναμιν εν TN ScAnvy τιθεν- 
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139. Diana was, as before observed, ori- 
ginally and properly the Moon; by means of 
which the Sun was supposed to impregnate the 
air, and scatter the principles of yeneration 
both active and passive over the earth: whence, 
like the Bacchus διφυης and Apollo Sivpaos, 
she was both male and female,? both heat and 
humidity ; for the warmth of the moon was sup- 
posed to be moistening, as that of the Sun was 
crying.!° She was called the Mother of the 
World ;1! and the Daughter, as well as the 
Sister, of the Sun ; 12 because the productive 
powers with which she impregnated the former, 
together with the light by which she was illu- 
mined, were supposed to be derived from the 
latter. By attracting or heaving the waters of 
the ocean, she naturally appeared to be the 
sovereign of humidity ; and by seeming to ope- 
rate so powerfully upon the constitutions of 
women, she equally appeared to be the pa- 
troness and regulatress of nutrition and passive 
generation: whence she is said to have re- 
ceived her nymphs, or subordinate personifica- 
tions, from the ocean;!3 and is often repre- 
sented by the symbol of the sea-crab;14 an 
animal that has the property of spontaneously 
detaching from its own body any limb that has 
been hurt or mutilated, and reproducing another 
in its place. As the heat of the Sun animated 
the seminal particles of terrestrial matter, so 
was the humidity of the Moon supposed to 
nourish and mature them; and as her orbit 
was held to be the boundary that separated the 
celestial from the terrestrial world,!® she was 
the mediatress between both ; the primary sub- 


ται (lege τιθεμενοι) THY Tow αὐτῳ γενεσιν ουσαν 
συνειναι λεγουσι. διο και μητερὰα THY σελήνην τοῦ 
κοσμου καλουσι, και φυσιν εχειν αρσενοθηλυν 
OlovTaL, πληρουμενην ὕπο ἥλιου, και κυισκομενήν, 
αὐτὴν δε παλιν εἰς TOY ἀερα προιεμενὴην γεννη- 
τικας ἀρχας, και κατασπειρουσαν. Plutarch. de 
Is. et Osir. p. 368. 
10 Calor solis arefacit, lunaris humectat. 
Macrob. Sat. vil. c. Xx. 

Τὴν μεν yap σελήνην γονιμον To pws και ὕγρο- 
ποιὸν ἐχουσαν, εὐμενῆ καὶ γοναις ζωων, και φυ- 
των εἰναι βλαστήησεσι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

11 Plutarch; 1η 1]. c: 

12 2 λιπαροζωνον θυγατερ 

ἈΑελιίου Σεληναια. 
Eurip. Phen. 178. 

Οὕτως Αἰσχυλος και οἷ φυσικωτεροι. ἭἫσιοδος 
ὃε φησιν οδελφην ἥλιου εἰναι THY σελήνην. 
Schol. in loc. 

13 7Eschyl. Prometh. Vinct. 138. Calli- 
mach. Hymn. in Dian. 13. Catullus in Gell. 84. 

14 See coins of the Brettiiin Italy, Himera 
in Sicily, &c. 

15 Duobus his reguntur omnia terrena, calore 
quidem solis per diem, humore vero lune per 
noctem. Nam ut calore solis animantur 
semina, ita luna humore neutriuntur, penes 
ipsam enim et corporum omnium ratio esse di- 
citur et potestas. Schol. Vet. in Horat. Carm. 
Sec. . 

Luna alit ostrea; et implet echinas, et mu- 

ribus fibras, 

Et pecui addit. 

Lucil. apud Aul. Gell. 1. xx.c. 8. 

10 IgOuos yap εστιν αθανασιας καὶ γενεσεως 6 
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ject of the one, and sovereign of the other, who 
tempered the subtility of ethereal spirit to the 
grossness of earthly matter, so as to make them 
harmonise and unite.!7 

140. The Greeks attributed to her the 
powers of destruction as well as nutrition; 
humidity as well as heat, contributing to putre- 
faction: whence sudden death was supposed to 
proceed from Diana as well as from Apollo ; 
who was both the sender of disease, and the 
inventor of cure: for disease is the father of 
medicine, as Apollo was fabled to be of A‘scu- 
lapius. The rays of the Moon were thought 
relaxing, even to inanimate bodies, by means 
of their humidity: whence wood cut at the full 
of the moon was rejected by builders as improper 
for use.!8 The Ilithyiz, supposed to preside 
over child-birth, were only personifications of 
this preperty,!® which seemed to facilitate de- 
livery by slackening the powers of resistance 
and obstruction; and hence the crescent was 
universally worn as an amulet by women, as 
it still continues to be in the southern parts of 
Italy ; and Juno Lucina, and Diana, were the 
same goddess, equally personifications of the 
Moon.” 

141. The Agyptians represented the Moon 
under the symbol of a cat, probably on account 
of that animal’s power of seeing in the night; 
and also, perhaps, on account of its fecundity ; 
which seems to have induced the Hindoos to 
adopt the rabbit as the symbol of the same 
deified planet.! As the arch or bend of the 
mystical instrument, borne by Isis, and called 
a sistrum, represented the lunar orbit, the cat 
occupied the centre of it; while the rattles 
below represented the terrestrial elements ;* of 
which there are sometimes four, but more fre- 
quently only three in the instances now extant: 
for the ancient A°gyptians, or at least some of 


περι τὴν σεληνην Spouos. Ocell. Lucan. de 
Universo, p. 516. ed. Gale. 

Aro yap τής ceAnuiakns opaipas, ἣν ἑσχατὴν 
μεν των κατ᾽ ovpavoy KUKAwY, πρωτὴν δὲ τῶν 
προς ἥμας, αναγραφουσιν οἷ φροντισται των με- 
TEWPWY, AXpPL γὙη5 ἑσχατης ὃ anp παντῃ ταθει5 
εφθασεν. Philon. de Somn. vol. i. p. 641. 
Oper. 

17 Ἥλιυς δε kapdias exov δυναμιν, ὥσπερ αἷμα 
Kot πνευμα, διαπεμπει και διασκεδαννυσιν ef 
ἕαυτου θερμοτητα καὶ pws? yn δε Kat θαλασσῃ 
χρῆται Kara φυσιν 6 κοσμος, ὅσα κοιλιᾳ και 
κυστει ζωον' σελήνη, ἥλιου μεταξυ Kar Ὑήη5, 
ὥσπερ καρδιας καὶ κοιλιας ἧπαρ, ἡ τι μαλθακον 
σαλλο σπλαγχνον, εγκειμενη, THY T ανωθεν 
αλεαν ενταυθα διαπεμπει, και Tas εντευθεν ανα- 
θυμιασεις meer τινι καὶ καθαρσει λεπτυνουσα 
περι ἑαυτὴν αναδιδωσιν. Plutarch. de Facie in 
Orbe Lune, p. 928. 

18 Tiverar δε και περι τὰ αψυχα των σωματων 
επιδηλος ἢ THS σεληνὴη5 δυναμιδ᾽ τῶν TE yap ξυ- 
λων Ta τεμνομενα ταις πανσεληναις ἀποβαλλου- 
σιν οἱ TEKTOVES, ὧς ἅπαλα καὶ μυδοντα ταχεως 
δ ὕγροτητα. Plutarch. Sympos. lib. 111. qu. 10. 

19 θεν omar και τὴν Αρτεμιν, Aoxerav Kat 
Ἐϊλειθυιαν, οὐκ ουσαν ἕτεραν ἡ την GEANVHY, ὠνο- 
μασθαι. Ibid. 

iy Tu Lucina dolentibus 

Juno dicta puerperis, 
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them, appear to have known that water and air 
are but one substance.? 

142. The statues of Diana are always 
clothed, and she had the attribute of perpetual 
virginity ; to which her common Greek name 
APTEMI® seems to allude: but the Latin name 
appears to be a contraction of DIVIANA, the 
feminine, according to the old Etruscan idiom, 
of DIVUS, or AIFOS;* and therefore signi- 
fying the Goddess, or general female personifi- 
cation of the Divine nature, which the moon 
was probably held to be in the ancient plane- 
tary worship, which preceded the symbolical. 
As her titles and attributes were innumerable, 
she was represented under an infinite variety 
of forms, and with an infinite variety of 
symbols ; sometimes with three bodies, each 
holding appropriate emblems,° to signify the 
triple extension of her power, in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth; and sometimes 
with phallic radii enveloping a female form, to 
show the universal generative attribute both 
active and passive.© The figures of her, as she 
was worshipped at Ephesus, seem to have con- 
sisted of an assemblage of almost every sym- 
bol, attached to the old humanised column, so 
as to form a composition purely emblematical ;7 
and it seems that the ancient inhabitants of the 
north of Europe represented their goddess Isa 
as nearly in the same manner as their rude and 
feeble efforts in art could accomplish; she 
having the many breasts to signify the nutritive 
attribute, and being surrounded by deers’ 
horns instead of the animals themselves, which 
accompany the Ephesian statues.® In sacrificing, 
too, the reindeer to her, it was their custom to 
hang the testicles round the neck of the figure,? 
probably for the same purpose as the phallic 
radii, above mentioned, were employed to serve. 

143. Brimo, the Tauric and Scythic Diana, 


Tu potens Trivia, et notho es 
Dicta lumine Luna. 
Catull. xxxiv. 13. 

1 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 
513. See fabulous reasons assigned for the 
Aigyptian symbol. Demetr. Phaler. 5. 159. 

? Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 376. 

3 Ἢ yap ὕγρα φυσις, ἀρχὴ kat yeveois ουσά 
παντῶων εξ ἀρχης, TA TPWTA τρια σώματα, γὴν, 
acpa, καὶ πὺυρ emoinoe. Plutarch. de Is. et 
Osir. 

4 Varr. lib. iv.c. 10. Lanzi sopra le lingue 
morte d’Italia, vol. il. p. 194. 

5 See La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. i. 8. ii. 
tab. xx, &c. These figures are said to have 
been first made by Alcamenes, about the 
Ixxxiv. Olympiad. 

Αλκαμενής δε (εμοι Soke) πρῶτος αγαλματα 
‘EkaTns τρια εποιησε προσεχοόμενα ἀλλήλοις, ἣν 
Αθηναιοι καλουσιν επιπυργιδιαν. Pausan. in 
Corinth, c. xxx. s. 2. 

6 See Duane’s coins of the Seleucide, tab. 
xiv. fig. 1 and 2. 

7 See De la Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. i. 8. ii. 
tab. xviil. 

8 Ol. Rudbeck, Atlant. vol. il. pp. 212 and 
291. fig. 30 and 31. and p. 277. fig. G. 

9. Ibid. p. 212. fig. 31. and p. 292. 
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was the destroyer ; !° whence she was appeased 
with human victims and other bloody rites ; !! 
as was also Bacchus the devourer; 12 who 
seems to have been a male personification of 
the same attribute, called by a general title 
which confounds him with another personifica- 
tion of a directly opposite kind. It was at the 
altar of Brimo, called at Sparta Aprews ορθια 
or ορθωσια, that the Lacedemonian boys volun- 
tatily stood to be whipped until their lives 
Were sometimes endangered : 15. and it was dur- 
ing the festival of Bacchus at Alea, that the 
Arcadian women annually underwent a similar 
penance, first imposed by the Delphic oracle ; 
but probably less rigidly enforced.'* Both ap- 
pear to have been substitutions for human sa- 
crifices,!® which the stern hierarchies of the 
North frequently performed ; and to which the 
Greeks and Romans resorted upon great and 
awful occasions, when real danger had excited 
imaginary fear.!© It is probable, therefore, 
that drawing blood, though in ever so small a 
quantity, was necessary to complete the rite: 
for blood being thought to contain the prin- 
ciples of life, the smallest effusion of it at the 
altar might seem a complete sacrifice, by being 
a libation of the soul ; the only part of the vic- 
tim which the purest believers of antiquity 
supposed the Deity to require.” In other re- 
spects, the form and nature of these rites prove 
them to have been expiatory ; which scarcely 
any of the religious ceremonies of the Greeks 
or Romans were. 

144. It is in the character of the destroying 
attribute, that Dianais called TAYPOTIOAA, and 
BOON EAATEIA, in allusion to her being borne 
or drawn by bulls, like the Destroyer among 
the Hindoos before mentioned ; and it is pro- 
bable that some such symbolical compesition 
gave rise to the fable of Jupiter and Europa ; 
for it appears that in Pheenicia, Europa and 
Astarté were only different titles for the same 
personage, who was the deity of the Moon ; 18 
comprehending both the Diana and celestial 
Venus of the Greeks: whence the latter was 


10 Boiuw τριμορῴος. Lycophr. Cassandra, v. 
1176. 

Βριμω ἣ αὐτὴ 4 Ἕ κατη"-------και 7) Tlepoepovn 
Bpimw λεγεται" δοκει δε ἢ αὐτὴ ειναι Ἕκατη καὶ 
Περσεφονη. Tzetz. Schol. in eund. 

11 See Johan. Meurs. Grec. Feriata, δια- 
μαστιγωσι5. 

12. Διονυσῳ ὠμαδιῳ et ὡμηστῃ. See Porphyr. 
περι amoxys, |. ii. p. 224. Plutarch. in The- 
mistocl. 

13 Plutarch. in Lycurg. et Lacon. Institut. 

4 Καὶ ev Διονύσου TH ἕορτῃ, κατὰ μαντευμα 
εκ Δελῴων, μαστιγουνται γυναικες, καθα Kat οἱ 


Sraptiarwy εφηβοι παρα TH Ορθιᾳ. Pausan. in 
Arcad. c. 23. 
is Θυομενου δε, ὄντινα 6 κλῆρος απελαμ- 


βανε, Avkoupyos μετεβαλεν ε5 TAS ἐπὶ TOLS εφη- 
βοις μαστιγα5Ξ. Pausan.in Lacon. 

16 Plutarch. in Themistocl. Liv. Hist. 

17 Strabo, lih. xv. p. 732. 

18 Em Se καὶ addo ipoy ev Φοινικῃ μεγα, To 


᾿ Σιδοόνιοι ἔχουσι, ὧς μεν αὐτοι λέγουσι, Actaprys 


ἐστι" Ασταρτην δε εγω δοκεω Ξεληναιὴν εμμεναι" 
ὡς δὲ μοι τις των ἵρεων ἀπηγΎεετο, Eupwrns εστι 
τὴς Καδμου αδελφεη5. Lucian. de Syra Dea, 
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occasionally represented armed like the for- 
mer;!9 and also distinguished by epithets, 
which can be properly applied only to the 
planet, and which are certainly derived from 
the primitive planetary worship.2® Upon the 
celebrated ark or box of Cypselus, Diana was 
represented winged, and holding a lion in one 
hand anda leopard in the other ;! to signify 
the destroying attribute, instead of the usual 
symbols of the bow and arrow; and in an 
ancient temple near the mouth of the Al- 
pheus she was represented riding upon a 
gryphon ;? an emblematical monster composed 
of the united forms of the lion and eagle, the 
symbols of destruction and dominion.? As 
acting under the earth, she was the same as 
Proserpine, except that the latter has no re- 
ference to the Moon; but was a personification 
of the same attributes operating in the terres- 
trial elements only. 

145. In the simplicity of the primitive re- 
ligion, Pluto and Proserpine were considered 
merely as the deities of death presiding over 
the infernal regions; and, being thought wholly 
inflexible and inexorable, were neither honored 
With any rites of worship, nor addressed in any 
forms of supplication: 4 but in the mystic sys- 
tem they acquired a more general character ; 
and became personifications of the active and 
passive modifications of the pervading Spirit 
concentrated in the earth. Pluto was repre- 
sented with the zodos or modius on his head, 
like Venus and Isis; and, in the character of 
Serapis, with the patera of libation, as distri- 
butor of the waters, in one hand, and the cor- 
nucopie, signifying its result, in the other. 
His name Pluto or Plutus signifies the same as 
this latter symbo], and appears to have arisen 
from the mystic worship ; his ancient title hav- 
ing been AIAHS or AFIAHS, signifying the 
Invisible, which the Attics corrupted to Hades. 
Whether the title Serapis, which appears to be 
Egyptian, meant a more general personifica- 
tion, or precisely the same, is difficult to ascer- 
tain; ancient authority rather favoring the 


s. 4. 

ι9. Ανελθουσι Se ες Tov Ακροκορινθον, vaos 
εστιν Αφροδιτης" αγαλματα δε, αὐτὴ TE ὦὧπλι- 
σμενη, και Ἥλιος, καὶ Epws exwv τοξον. Pausan. 
in Corinth. c. 4. s.7. 

Also at Cythera, in the most ancient temple 
of Urania in all Greece, was toavoy ὡπλισμενον 
of the goddess. Id. in Lacon. c. 23. 5. 1. 

20 Noctivigila, noctiluca, &c. Plaut. Curcul. 
act. i. sc. iii, v. 4. Hlorat. lib. iv. od. 6. 

1 Apreuis δε, ove o1da ep ὅτῳ λογῳ, πτερυγας 
EXOVTA EOTLV ETL τῶν WUWY, καὶ TH μεν δεξιᾳ 
κατέχει Tapdadw, ΤΉ δε ἕτερῳ των χειρων λεον- 
τα. Pausan. in Eliac.i. 6. 19. 5. 1. 

2 Strabo, lib. viii. p. 343. Apreuts αναφερο- 
μενὴ emt γρυπος, a very celebrated picture of 
Arego of Corinth. 

3 See coins of Teios, &c. in the Hunter-col- 
lection. 

4 Yliad 1.158. They are invoked indeed II. 
I. 565. and Od. K. 535.; but only as the 
deities of Death. 

5 Ina small silver figure belonging to Mr.P. 
Kniglit. 
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latter supposition ;° atthe same time that there 
appears to be some difference in the figures of 
them now extant; those of Pluto having the 
hair hanging down in large masses over the neck 
and forehead, and differing only in the front 
curls from that of the celestial Jupiter; while 
Serapis has, in some instances, long hair for- 
mally turned back and disposed in ringlets 
hanging down upon his breast and shoulders 
like that of women. His whole person too is 
always enveloped in drapery reaching to his 
feet; wherefore he is probably meant to com- 
prehend the attributes of both sexes ; and to 
be a general personification, not unlike that of 
the Paphian Venus with the beard, before men- 
tioned, from which it was perhaps partly 
taken;7 there being no mention made of any 
such deity in A’gypt prior to the Macedonian 
conquest; and his worship having been com- 
municated to the Greeks by the Ptolemies ; 
whose magnificence in constructing and adorn- 
ing his temple at Alexandria was only sur- 
passed by that of the Roman emperors in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.® 

146. The mystic symbol called a modius or 
modos, which is upon the heads of Pluto, Se- 
rapis, Venus, and Fortune or Isis, appears to 
be no other than the bell or seed-vessel of the 
lotus or water-lily, the nymphea nelumbo of 
Linneus. This plant, which appears to bea 
native of the eastern parts of Asia, and is not 
now found in A°gypt,° grows in the water ; and 
amidst its broad leaves, which float upon 
the surface, puts forth a large white flower ; 
the base and centre of which is shaped like a 
bell or inverted cone, and punctuated on the 
top with little cells or cavities, in which the 
seeds grow. The orifices of these cells being 
too small to let them drop out when ripe, they 
shoot forth into new plants in the places where 
they were formed ; the bulb of the vessel serv- 
ing as a matrice to nourish them until they 
acquire a degree of magnitude sufficient to 
burst it open and release themselves; when 
they sink to the bottom, or take root wherever 
the current happens to deposit them. Being, 
therefore, of a nature thus reproductive in 
itself, and, as it were, of a viviparous species 
among plants, the nelumbo was naturally 
adopted as the symbol of the productive power 
of the waters, which spread life and vegetation 
over the earth. It also appeared to have a pe- 
culiar sympathy with the Sun, the great fountain 
of life and motion, by rising above the waters 


δ Ουγαρ αλλον eat Ξξεραπιν ἡ Tov Πλουτωνα 
φασι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

7 Πλαττουσι de avtny (Αφροδιτην) και Ὑενειον 
€xovoav’ διοτι και appeva και θήλεα EXEL οργανα. 
ταυτὴν yap λεγουσιν εφορον macys ὙγὙενέσεωξ, 
και amo TNS οσῴφυος και avw λεγουσιν αὐτὴν 
σἀρρενα" To. δε κατω, θηλειαν. πλαττουσι δε αὐτὴν 
Kat εφιππον. Suidas in Αφροδ. 

Sepamidos εστιν ἱερον, ὃν Αθηναιοι mapa Πτο- 
Acuaiov θεον εσηγαγοντο' Αἰγυπτιοις δὲ ἱερα 
Σεραπιδος, επιφανεστατον μεν εστιν Αλεξανδρευ- 
ow, ἀαρχαιοτατον δε εν Μεμφει. Pausan. in Att. 
c. 18. 5. 4. 

5. Ammian. Marcellin. lib, xxi. 

° Embassy to China, vol. 11. p. 391. 

'0 Theophrast, Hist. Plant. lib. iv. c. 10. 
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as it rose above the horizon, and sinking under 
them as it retired below.!° Accordingly we 
find it employed in every part of the Northern 
hemisphere, where symbolical worship either 
does or ever did prevail, The sacred images 
of the Tartars, Japanese, and Indians, are al- 
most all placed upon it; !! and it is still sacred 
both in Tibet and China.'? The upper part of 
the base of the lingam also consists of the 
flower of it blended with the more distinctive 
characteristic of the female sex ; n which that 
of the male is placed, in order to complete this 
mystic symbol of the ancient religion of the 
Bramins ;!3 who, in their sacred writings, 
speak of Brama sitting upon his lotus 
throne.!4 

147. On the Isiac Table, the figures of Isis 
are represented holding the stem of this plant, 
surmounted by the seed-vessel, in one hand, 
and the circle and cross before explained, in the 
other ; and in atemple, delineated upon the 
same mystic Table, are columns exactly re- 
sembling the plant, which Isis holds in her 
hand, except that the stem is made proportion- 
ately large, to give that stability which is re- 
quisite to support a roof and entablature. Co- 
Jumns and capitals of the sanie kind are still 
existing in great numbers among the ruins of 
Thebes in Atgypt, and more particularly 
among those on the island of Phile on the 
borders of A’thiopia; which was anciently 
held so sacred that none but priests were per- 
mitted to go upon it. These are probably 
the most ancient monuments of art now extant; 
at least, if we except some of the neighboring 
temples of Thebes ; both having been certainly 
erected when that city was the seat of wealth 
and empire; as it seems to have been, even 
proverbially, in the time of the Trojan war.!® 
How long it had then been so, we can form no 
conjecture ; but that it soon after declined, 
there can be little doubt; for, when the Greeks, 
in the reign of Psammetichus (generally com- 
puted to have been about 530 years after, but 
probably more) became personally acquainted 
with Avgypt,!7 Memphis had been for many 
ages its capital, and Thebes was in a manner 
deserted. 

148. We may therefore reasonably infer that 
the greatest part of the superb edifices now re- 
maining were executed or at least begun before 
the Homeric or even Trojan times, many of 
them being such as could not have been 
finished but in a long course of years, even 


11 See Kempfer, D’Auteroche, Sonnerat, 
and the Asiatic Researches. 

12 Kmbassy to Tibet, p. 143. Sir G. Staun- 
ton’s Embassy to China, p. 391. vol. 11. 

13 Sonnerat Vovage aux Indes, &c. 

14 Baevat Geeta, p.91. See also the figure 
of him by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol.i. p. 243. 

15 Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 25. ed. Wess. 

16 See I]. I. v. 381. 

17 TIpwros (ὃ Ψαμμητικος) τῶν κατ᾽ Avyurrov 
βασιλεων ανεῳξε Tots αλλοις εθνεσι Ta κατὰ THY 
αλλὴν χωραν εμπορια. Whis prince was the 
fifth before Amasis who died in the 2nd year of 
the Ixiiid Olympiad, in which Cambyses in- 
vaded Aigypt. Diodor, Sic. lib. 1. p. 78 and 9. 
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Supposing the wealth and resources of the 
ancient kings of A‘gypt to have equalled that 
of the greatest of the Roman emperors. The 
completion of Trajan’s Column in three years 
has been justly deemed a very extraordinary 
effort ; as there could not have been less than 
three hundred sculptors employed: and yet 
at Thebes, the ruins of which, according to 
Strabo, extended ten miles on both sides of the 
Nile,!® we find whole temples and obelisks of 
enormous magnitude covered with figures 
carved out of the hard and brittle granite of 
the Libyan mountains, instead of the soft and 
yielding marbles of Paros and Carara. To 
judge, too, of the mode and degree of their 
finish by those on the obelisk of Rameses, 
once a part of them, but now lying in frag- 
ments at Rome, they are far more elaborately 
wrought than those of Trajan’s Pillar.!9 

149. The age of Rameses is as uncertain as 
all other very ancient dates: but he has been 
generally supposed by modem chronologers to 
be the same person as Sesostris, and to have 
reigned at Thebes about fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian zwra, or about three hun- 
dred before the siege of Troy. They are, how- 
ever, too apt to confound personages for the 
purpose of contracting dates; which being 
merely conjectural in events of this remote 
antiquity, every new system-builder endea- 
vours to adapt them to his own prejudices ; 
and, as it has been the fashien, in modern 
times, to reduce as much as possible the limits 
of ancient history, whole reigns and even 
dynasties have been annihilated with the dash 
of a pen, notwithstanding the obstinate evi- 
dence of those stupendous monuments of art 
and labor which still stand up in their de- 
fence.”? 

150. From the state in which the inhabitants 
have been found in most newly-discovered 
countries, we know how slow and difficult the 
invention of even the commonest implements 
of artis; and how reluctantly men are dragged 
into those habits of industry, which even the 
first stages of culture require. A'gypt, too, 
being periodically overflowed, much more art 
and industry were required even to render it 
constantly habitable and capable of cultivation, 
than would be employed in cultivating a coun- 
try not liable to inundations. Repositories 
must have been formed, and places of safety 
built, both for men and cattle; the adjoining 


18 Καὶ ψυν δεικνυται δ᾽ txvn tou peyedous 
auTns emt ογδοηκοντα σταδιους το pnkos. lib. 
Xvi. p. 816. 

19 Figures in relief, finished in the same 
style, are upon the granite sarcophagus in the 
British Museum: it is equal to that of the 
finest gems, and must have been done with 
similar instruments. 

20 Warburton has humorously introduced 
one of these chronologers proving that William 
the Conqueror and William III. were one and 
the same person. Div. Leg. 

1 Καὶ yap οὗτος aec Enpotepos ὃ τοπος φαι- 
VETOL γίγνομενος, καὶ πασα ἣ χωρα του ποταμου 
προσχῶωσις outa του Νειλου" δια δε To κατα μι- 
κρον ἕξηραινομενων τῶν ἕλων, Tous πλησιον 
εἰσοικιζεσθαι, To Tov χρόνου μῆκος αφαιρῆται 
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deserts of Lybia affording neither food nor 
shelter for either. Before this could have been 
done, not only the arts and implements neces- 
sary to do it must have been invented, but the 
rights of property in some degree defined and 
ascertained ; which they could only be in a 
regular government, the slow result of the 
jarring interests and passions of men; who, 
having long struggled with each other, ac- 
quiesce at length in the sacrifice of some part 
of their natural liberty in order to enjoy the 
rest with security. Such a government, formed 
upon a very complicated and artificial plan, 
does Aigypt appear to have possessed even in 
the days of Abraham, not five hundred years 
after the period generally allowed for the uni- 
versal deluge. Yet Asgypt was a new country, 
gained gradually from the sea by the accumu- 
Jation of the mud and sand annually brought 
down in the waters of the Nile; and slowly 
transformed, by the regularly progressive ope- 
ration of time and labor, from an uninhabitable 
salt-marsh to the most salubrious and fertile 
spot in the universe.! 

151. This great transformation took place, 
in all the lower regions, after the genealogical 
records of the hereditary priests of Ammon at 
Thebes had commenced; and, of course, after 
the civil and religious constitution of the go- 
vernment had been formed. It was the custom 
for every one of these priests to erect a colossal 
statue of himself, in wood—of which there 
were three hundred and forty-five shown to 
Hecatewus and Herodotus;? so that, according 
to the A°gyptian computation of three genera- 
tions to a century,?. which, considering the 
health and longevity of that people,’ is by no 
means unreasonable, this institution must have 
lasted between eleven and twelve thousand 
years, from the times of the first king, Menes, 
under whom all the country below Lake Meeris 
was a bog,® to that of the Persian invasion, 
when it was the garden of the world. This isa 
period sufficient, but not more than sufficient, 
for the accomplishment of such vast revolu- 
tions, both natural and artificial ; and, as it is 
supported by such credible testimony, there 
does not appear to be any solid room for sus- 
pecting it to have been less: for, as to the 
modern systems of chronology, deduced from 
doubtful passages of Scripture, and genealogies, 
of which a great part were probably lost during 
the captivity of the Jews, they bear nothing of 


τ τ-ςἘ-Ἐς-ς-ςς ΄Π΄Π΄Π΄ΠἧἕΠἷἝἷἝἿἝἷἝἷΠἷΠἷΠἝἷἝἷἝἷἝἷΠΘθΘθΘΠὃΠΘΠΘΘρᾶρᾶῤᾶῤιιι͵͵.͵ 


τὴν apxnv. Φαινεται δ᾽ οὐν kat Ta στοματα 
παντα πλὴν ἕνος του Κανωβικου, χειροποιητα 
καὶ ov του ποταμου οντα. Aristot. Meteor. lib. 
Tal GES 

2 Lib. 11. s. 143. 

3 Teveat yap τρεῖς avdpwy εκατον etea εστι. 
Ibid. 5. 142. 

4 Evor μεν yap και ad\Aws Αἰγύπτιοι μετα At- 
Buas ὑγιηρεστατοι παντων avOpwrwv, των ὥρεων 
(εμοι δοκεειν) εἵνεκα, ὅτι ov μεταλλασσουσι αἱ 
ὥραι. Ibid. 5. 77. 

® Em τουτου. πλην Tov Θηβαΐκου νομου πασαν 
Αἰγυπτον εἰναι ἕλος" καὶ avTys εἰναι ουδεν ὕπερε- 
Xov τῶν νὺν ενερθε λιμνὴης της Μοιριος εοντων" 
€s τὴν αναπλοὺυς απὸ θαλασσης ἕπτα ἥμερεων 
εστι ava τὸν ποταμον. 1[Ὁ. 5. 4. 
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the authority of the sacred sources from which 
they have been drawn. Neither let it be ima- 
gined that either Herodotus, or the priest who 
informed him, could have confounded symbolical 
figures with portraits: for all the ancient artists, 
even those of A‘gypt, were so accurate in dis- 
criminating between ideal and real characters, 
that the difference is at once discernible by any 
experienced observer, even in the wrecks and 
fragments of their works that are now extant. 

152. But, remote as the antiquity of these 
Ajgyptian remains seems to be, the symbols 
which adorn them, appear not to have been in- 
vented by that, but to have been copied from 
those of some other people, who dwelt on tie 
other side of the Erythrean Ocean. Both 
the nelumbo and the hooded snake, which are 
among those most frequently repeated, and 
most accurately represented upon all their 
sacred monuments, are, as before observed, 
natives of the East; and upon the very ancient 
AZgyptian temple, near Girgé, figures have 
been observed exactly resembling those of the 
Indian deities, Jaggernaut, Gonnes, and Vish- 
noo. The ASgyptian architecture appears, how- 
ever, to have been original and indigenous ; 
and in this art only the Greeks seem to have 
borrowed from them ; the different orders being 
only different modifications of the symbolical 
columns which the A’gyptians formed in imi- 
tation of the nelumbo plant. 

153. The earliest capital seems to have been 
the bell, or seed-vessel, simply copied, without 
any alteration except a little expansion at bot- 
tom, to give it stability.© The leaves of some 
other plant were then added to it, and varied in 
different capitals, according to the diferent 
meanings intended to be signified by these ac- 
cessary symbols.? The Greeks decorated it in 
the same manner, with the foliage of various 
plants, sometimes of the acanthus, and some- 
times of the aquatic kind ;® which are, how- 
ever, generally so transformed by their exces- 
Sive attention to elegance, that it is difficult to 
ascertain them. The most usual seems to be 
the A.gyptian acacia, which was probably 
adopted as a mystic symbol for the same rea- 
sons as the olive ; it being equally remarkable 
for its powers of reproduction.2 Theophrastus 
mentions a large wood of it in the Thebais, 
where the olive will not grow ;!° so that we 
may reasonably suppose it to have been em- 
ployed by the A°gyptians in the same symboli- 
cal sense. From them the Greeks seem to 
have borrowed it about the time of the Mace- 
donian conquest; it not oceurring in any of 
their buildings of a much earlier date: and as 
for the story of the Corinthian architect, who 
is said to have invented this kind of capital 
from observing a thorn growing round a basket, 


6 Denon, pl. Ix. 12. 

7 Denon, pl. lix. and Ix. 

8 See ib. pl. lix. 1.2. and 3. and Ix. 1.2. 3., 
&c.; where the originals from which the 
Greeks took their Corinthian capitals plainly 
appear. It might have been more properly 
called the Aigyptian order, as far at least as 
relates to the form and decoration of the capi- 
tals. 

9 Martin in Virg. Georg. ii. 119. 


it deserves no credit, being fully contradicted 
by the buildings still remaining in Upper 
ABgypt.' 

154. The Doric column, which appears to 
have been the only one known to the very 
ancient Greeks, was equally derived from 
the nelumbo ; its capital being the same seed- 
vessel pressed flat, as it appears when withered 
and dry ; the only state, probably, in which it 
had been seen in Europe. The flutes in the 
shaft were made to hold spears and staves; 
whence a spear-holder is spoken of, in the 
Odyssey, as part of a column: 15. the triglyphs 
and blocks of the cornice were also derived 
from utility ; they having been intended to re- 
present the projecting ends of the beams and 
rafters which formed the roof. 

155. The Ionic capital has no bell, but vo- 
lutes formed in imitation of sea-shells, which 
have the same symbolical meaning. To them 
is frequently added the ornament which archi- 
tects calla honey-suckle ; but which seems to 
be meant for the young petals of the same 
flower viewed horizontally, before they are 
opened or expanded. Another ornament is 
also introduced in this capital, which they call 
eggs and anchors; but which is, in fact, com- 
posed of eggs and spear-heads, the symbols of 
passive generative, and active destructive 
power ; or, in the language of mythology, of 
Venus and Mars. 

156. These are, in reality, all the Greek 
orders, which are respectively distinguished by 
the symbolical ornaments being placed up- 
wards, downwards, or sideways: where- 
fore, to invent a new order is as much impos- 
sible as to invent an attitude or position, which 
shall incline to neither of the three. As for the 
orders called Tuscan and composite, the one is 
that in which there is no ornament whatsoever, 
and the other that in which various ornaments 
are placed in different directions ; so that the 
One is in reality no order, and the other a com-~ 
bination of several. 

157. The columns being thus sacred symbols, 
the temples themselves, of which they always 
formed the principal part, were emblems of the 
Deity, signifying generally the passive produc- 
tive power; whence NHEPIKIONIO2, sur- 
rounded with columns, is among the 
Orphic or mystic epithets of Bacchus, in his 
character of god of the waters ; 15. and his statue 
in that situation had the same meaning as the 
Indian lingam, the bull in the labyrinth, and 
other symbolical compositions of the same kind 
before cited. <A variety of accessary symbols 
were almost always added, to enrich the sacred 
edifices; the Acgyptians covering the walls of 
the cells and the shafts of the columns with 
them; while the Greeks, always studious of 


10 Περι φυτων. 

11 Tf the choragic monument of Lysicrates 
was really erected in the time of the Lysicrates 
to whom it is attributed, it must be of about 
the hundred and eleventh Olympiad, or three 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian 
wera; which is earlier than any other specimen 
of Corinthian architecture knuwn. 

12 On. A. 027. 

13 Orph. Hymn. xlvi. 
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elegance, employed them to decorate their en- 
tablatures, pediments, doors, and pavements. 
The extremities of the roofs were almost always 
adorned with a sort of scroll of raised curves, !* 
the meaning of which would not be easily dis- 
covered, were it not employed on coins evi- 
dently to represent water; not as a symbol, 
but as the rude effort of infant art, feebly at- 
tempting to imitate waves.!® 

158. The most obvious, and consequently 
the most ancient symbol of the productive 
power of the waters, was a fish ; which we ac- 
cordingly find the universal symbol upon many 
of the earliest coins; almost every symbol of 
the male or active power, both of generation 
and destruction, being occasionally placed upon 
it; and Dirceto, the goddess of the Pheeni- 
cians, being represented by the head and body 
of a woman, terminating below in a fish; '6 
but on the Pheenician as well as Greek coins 
now extant, the personage is of the other sex; 
and in plate L. of vol. 1. of the Select Speci- 
mens, is engraved a beautiful figure of the 
mystic Cupid, or first-begotten Love, termi- 
nating in an aquatic plant; which, affording 
more elegance and variety of form, was em- 
ployed to signify the same meaning; that is, 
the Spirit upon the waters; which is otherwise 
expressed by a similar and more common 
mixed figure, called a Triton, terminating in a 
fish, instead of an aquatic plant. The head of 
Proserpine appears, in numberless instances, 
surrounded by dolphins ;!7 and upon the very 
ancient medals of Sidé in Pamphylia, the 
pomegranate, the fruit peculiarly consecrated to 
her, is borne upon the back of one.!® By pre- 
vailing upon her to eat of it, Pluto is said to 
have procured her stay during half the year in 
the infernal regions; and a part of the Greek 
ceremony of marriage still consists, in many 
places, in the bride’s treading upon a pome- 
granate. The flower of it is also occasionally 
employed as an ornament upon the diadems of 
both Hercules and Bacchus, and likewise 
forms the device of the Rhodian medals; on 
some of which we have seen distinctly repre- 
sented an ear of barley springing from one side 
of it, and the bulb of the lotus, or nelumbo, 


14. See Stuart’s Athens, vol. i. c. 4. pl. iii. 

° See coins of Tarentum, Camarina, &c. 
Δερκετους δὲ erdos ev Φοινικῃ εθηησαμήν, 
θεαμα ξενον" ἡμισεη μὲν γυνὴ" To δὲ ὅκοσον εἰς 
μήρων es axpovs ποδας ἰχθυος ουρη αποτεινεται" 
ἢ δε εν TH ipn πολει πασα γυνὴ ἐστι. Lucian, 
de Syr. Dea, 5. 14. 

17 See coins of Syracuse, Motya, &c. 

18 Mus. Hunter, tab. xlix. fig. 111. &c. 

19 Recueil d’Antiquités, &c. vol. vii. pl. 1xiil. 
fig. 1. 2. and 3. 

The bull’s head is, indeed, here half huma- 
nised, having only the horns and ears of the 
animal; while in the more ancient fragment 
above cited, both symbols are unmetamor- 
phosed. 

20 To δε ἀγαλμα της Ἥρας em Opovov καθηται, 
μεγεθει meya χρυσου μεν και ἐελεφαντος, Πολυ- 
κλειτοῦυ δε εργον' επεστι δὲ οἵ στεφανος χαριταξ 
εχὼν καὶ Ὥρας emeipyacuevas’ καὶ των χειρῶν, 
ΤΏ μὲν καρπὸν φερει ῥοιας, Τῇ Se σκηπτρον" τὰ 
μεν ovy εἰς τὴν ῥοιαν (απορρητοτερος yap εστιν ὅ 
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from the other. It therefore holds the place of 
the male, or active generative attribute; and 
accordingly we find it on a bronze fragment 
published by Caylus, as the result of the union 
of the bull and lion, exactly as the more dis- 
tinct symbol of the phallus is in a similar frag- 
ment above cited.!? The pomegranate, there- 
fore, in the hand of Proserpine or Juno, signi- 
fies the same as the circle and cross, before ex- - 
plained, in the hand of Isis; which is the rea- 
son why Pausanias declines giving any expla- 
nation of it, lest it should lead him to divulge 
any of the mystic secrets of his religion.?? 
The cone of the pine, with which the thyrsus 
of Bacchus is always surmounted, and which 
is employed in various compositions, is pro- 
bably a symbol of similar import, and meaning 
the same, in the hand of Ariadne and her at- 
tendants, as the above-mentioned emblems do 
in those of Juno, Proserpine, and Isis. 

159. Upon coins, Diana is often accom- 
panied by a dog,! esteemed to be the most 
sagacious and vigilant of animals;? and there- 
fore employed by the A°gvptians as the sym- 
bol of Hermes, Mercury, or Anubis, who was 
the conductor of the soul from one habitation 
to another; and consequently the same, in 
some respects, as Briwo, Hecate, or Diana, 
the destroyer. In monuments of Grecian art, 
the cock is the most frequent symbol; and in a 
small figure of brass, we have observed him 
sitting on a rock, with a cock on his right side, 
the goat on his left, and the tortoise at his feet. 
The ram, however, is more commonly employed 
to accompany him, and in some instances he 
appears sitting upon it: * hence it is probable 
that both these animals signified nearly the 
same, or, at most, only different modifications 
of the influence of the nocturnal sun, as the 
cock did that of the diurnal. Hence Mercury 
appears to have been a personification of the 
power arising from both; and we accordingly 
find that the old Pelasgian Mercury, so gene- 
rally worshipped at Athens,®> was a Priapic 
figure,° and probably the same personage as 
the Celtic Mercury, who was the principal 
deity of the ancient Gauls ;7 who do not, how- 
ever, appear to have had any statues of him 


Aoyos) αφεισθω μοι. Corinth. c. xvii. 5. 4. 

1 See coins of Syracuse, &c. 

2 Οὐ yap Tov Kuva Kupiws “Epuny λεγουσιν (οἱ 
Αιγυπτιοι) αλλα Tov ζώου TO φυλακτικον, καὶ TO 
αγρυπνον, καὶ τὸ φιλοσοφον. Plutarch. de Is. 
et Osir. 

3 σαύτην exew Soxer map Αἰγυπτιοις τὴν δυ- 
γαμιν ὃ AvovBis οἷαν ἢ “Exatn map Ἕλλησι 
χθονιος wy ὅμου Kat Ολυμπιος. Ibid. 

4 Particularly in an intaglio of exquisite 
work, in the collection of the Earl] of Carlisle. 

ὅ Αθηναίων Se eat: TO σχῆμα TO TETPATywWYOY 
emt τοις Ἕρμαις, και Tapa TovTwY μεμαθηκασιν οἱ 
αλλοι. Paus. in Mess. c. ΧΧΧΊΙ. 

6 Tov δε Ἕρμεω τα αγαλματα ορθα εχειν Ta 
αιδοια ποιευντες, ovr am Αἰγυπτων μεμαθηκασι, 
αλλ᾽ amo Πελασγων. Herodot. 11. 51. 

Του Ἕρμου de το αγαλμα, ὃν οἷ ταυτῃ (Κυλ- 
Anyn) περισσως σεβουσιν, ορθον ἐστιν αἰδοιον exe 
του βαθρουι Pausan. in Eliac. il. c. xvi. 5. 3. 

7 Cesar de B. 6. lib. vi. 
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till they received them from the Greeks and 
Romans. 

160. In these, one hand always holds a 
purse, to signify that productive attribute 
which is peculiarly the result of mental skill 
and sagacity,® while the other holds the cadu- 
ceus; a symbol composed of the staff or scep- 
tre of dominion between two serpents, the 
emblems of life or preservation, and therefore 
signifying his power over it. Hence it was 
always borne by heralds; of whom Mercury, 
as the messenger of the gods, was the patron, 
and whose office was to proclaim peace, and 
denounce war; of both which it might be con- 
sidered as the symbol: for the staff or spear, 
signifying power in general,® was employed by 
the Greeks and Romans to represent Juno 10 
and Mars ;!! and received divine honors all 
over the North, as well as the battle-axe and 
sword ; by the latter of which the God of War, 
the supreme deity of those fierce natiuns, was 
signified: 1? whence, to swear by the shoulder 
of the horse and the edge of the sword, was 
the most solemn and inviolable of oaths;!3 and 
deciding civil dissensions or personal disputes 
by duel, was considered as appealing directly 
and immediately to the Deity. The ordeal, or 
trial by fire and water, which seems once to 
have prevailed in Greece and Italy,!* as well 
as Germany and the North, is derived from the 
Same source; it being only an appeal to the 
essence, instead of the symbol, of the Divine 
nature. The custom of swearing by the im- 
plements of war as divine emblems, appears 
likewise to have prevailed among the Greeks ; 
whence A®schylus introduces the heroes of the 
Thebaid taking their military oath of fidelity 
to each other upon the point of a spear or 
sword,!s 


8 Occulte Mercurio supplicabat (Julianus) 
quem mundi velociorem sensum esse, motum 
mentium suscitantem, theologiz prodidere doc- 
trine. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xvi. c. 5. 

9 Hence the expressions, εὐθυνεὶν δορι, to 
govern, and venire sub hasta, to be sold 
as a Slave. 

10 Ἥρας δε ἱερον το δορυ νενομισται, και των 
αγαλματων avTns στηρίζεται Ta πλειστα, και 
Κυριτις 7 θεος ἐεπωνομασται" τὸ yap δορυ κουριν 
εκαλουν οἱ παλαιοι. Piutarch. Quest. Rom, p. 
149. 

" Ey δε Ῥηγιᾳ Sopu καθιδρυμενον Apea προσ- 
αγορευειν. Plutarch. in Romulo. 

2 Ab origine rerum pro diis immortalibus 
veteres hastas coluere : ad cujus religionis me- 
moriam adhuc deorum simulachris haste ad- 
duntur. Justin. Hist. lib. xlili.c. 3. See also 
Herodot. lib. iv. c. 62.: Ammian. Marcellin. 
110. xvii. ο. 12. and lib, xxxi.: Lucian, Scyth. 
p. 864.: Prisci Frag. in excerp. Legat. 

13 Mallet Introd. a Hist. de Danemarc, c. 
ix. 

14 μεν δ᾽ ἕτοιμοι καὶ μυδρους aipew χεροιν 

Kai mup διερπειν. 
Sophocl. Antig. 270. 

Summe Deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 

Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 

Pascitur ; et medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna, 

En, Xi. 785. 


161. The dog represented Mercury as the 
keeper of the boundary between life and death, 
or the guardian of the passage from the upper 
to the lower hemisphere ; to signify the former 
of which, the face of Anubis was gilded, and 
to signify the latter, black.!© In the Greek 
and Roman statues of him, the wings and pe- 
tasus, or cap, which he occasionally wears upon 
his head, seem to indicate the same difference of 
character ;!7 similar caps being frequently upon 
the heads of figures of Vulcan, who was the 
personification of terrestrial fire: 18. whence he 
was fabled to have been thrown from heaven 
into the volcanic island of Lemnos, and to 
have been saved by the sea ; 9 volcanos being 
supported by water. These caps, the form of 
which is derived from the egg,2° and which are 
worn by the Dioscuri, as before observed, sur- 
mounted with asterisks, signify the hemi- 
spheres of the earth ;! and it is possible that 
the asterisks may, in this case, mean the morn- 
ing and evening stars; but whence the cap 
became a distinction of rank, as it was among 
the Scythians,? or a symbol of freedom and 
emancipation, as it was among the Greeks and 
Romans, is not easily ascertained.? 

162. The dog was the emblem of destruction 
as well as vigilance, and sacred to Mars as well 
as Mercury:* whence the ancient Northern 
deity, Gawr, the devourer or engulpher, was 
represented under the form of this animal; 
which sometimes appears in the same character 
on monuments of Grecian art.» Eoth destruc- 
tion and creation were, according to the reli- 
gious philosophy of the ancients, merely disso- 
lution and renovation; to which all sublunary 
bodies, even that of the Earth itself, were sup- 
posed to be periodically liable.© Fire and 
water were held to be the great efficient prin- 


15 Ομνυσι δ᾽ αἰχμην. V. 535. 

16 Hic horrendum attollens canis cervices 
arduas, ille superum commeator et inferum 
nunc atra nunc aurea facie sublimis. Apul. 
Metam. lib. x1. 

17 See small brass coins of Metapontum, 
silver tetradrachms of A®nos, &c. 

18 See coins of Lipari, Atsernia, &c.: also 
plate xlvii. of Vol. 1. 

19 [liad A. 593. and &. 395. 

20 Tov wov To ἥμιτονον καὶ ἀστήρ ὕπερανω. 
Lucian. Dial. Deor. xxvi. 

1 TliAous τ᾽ επιτιθεασιν autos, Kat επι τουτοις 
ἀστερας, αινισσομενοι THY ἡμισφαιρεων KaTa- 
σκευην. Sext. Empiric. xi. 97.; see also 
Achill. Tat. Isagog. p. 127. Ὁ. and 130. c. 

This cap was first given to Ulysses by Nico- 
machus, a painter of the age of Alexander the 
Great. Plin. xxxv. c. x. : 

2 Πιλοφορικοι. Scythians of rank. Lucian. 
Scyth. 

3 See Tib. Hemsterhuis. Not. in Lucian. 
Dialog. Deor. xxvi. 

4 Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxi. 

5 See coins of Phocza, ἄς. 

6 Αφθαρτους δε λεγουσι οὗτοι καὶ οἵ αλλοι 
(Κελται)ὴ tas ψυχας και Tov κοσμον" εἐπικρατη- 
σειν δε ποτε και wup καὶ ὕδωρ. Strabo lib. iv. 
p- 197. See also Justin lib. 11. and Edda Myth, 
iv. and xlviii. Voluspa stroph, xlix. Vafthrud. 
xlvii, et seqq. ‘The same opinion prevailed 
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ciples of both; and as the spirit or vital prin- 
ciple of thought and mental perception was 
alone supposed to be immortal and unchanged, 
the complete dissolution of the body, which it 
animated, was conceived to be the only means 
of its complete emancipation. Hence the 
Greeks, and all the Scythic and Celtic nations, 
burned the bodies of their dead, as the Hindoos 
do at this day; whilst the /gyptians, among 
whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed 
them, in order that they might be preserved 
entire to the universal conflagration ; till when 
the soul was supposed to migrate from one 
body to another.? In this state those of the 
vulgar were deposited in subterraneous caverns, 
excavated with vast labor for the purpose; 
while their kings erected, for their own bodies, 
those vast pyramidal monuments, (the symbols 
of that fire to which they were consigned,) 
whose excessive strength and solidity were 
well calculated to secure them as long as the 
earth, upon which they stood, should be able 
to support them. The great pyramid, the only 
one that has been opened, was closed up with 
such extreme care and ingenuity, that it re- 
quired years of labor and enormous expense to 
gratify the curiosity or disappoint the avarice 


almost universally ; see Plutarch. de Placit. 
Philos. lib. ii. c. xviii. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 92. 
Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. Bagvat Geeta Lect. 
ix. And Brucker Hist. Crit. Philos. vol. i. p. 
11. lib. i. Some indeed supposed the world to 
be eternal in its present state. Diodor. Sic. lib. 
i. p. 10. 

Θεόπομπος δὲ φησι κατα Tovs paryous, ava 
μερο5 τρισχιλια ETN TOV μεν Κρατειν, τον δε κρα- 
τεισθαι τῶν θεων, αλλα δε τρίισχιλια μαχεσθαι 
και πόλεμειν και avadvely Ta του ἕτερου τον 
ἕτερον" tedos δ᾽ ἀαπολειπεσθαι (lege «πολεισθαι) 
Tov ἅδην, καὶ τους μεν ἀνθρωπους evdaimovas 
εσεσθαι, μητε τροφης δεομενους, μητε σκιαν 
ποιουντα5. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 370. 
Hence the period of 6,000 years so important 
in ecclesiastical history. 

Ισασι δε και Ἕλληνες κατακλύσβμῳ ἢ πυρι την 
Yynv κατα περιοδους καθαιρομενην. Origen. con- 
tra Cels. Jib. iv. 5. 20. 

Εσται yap, εσται κεινος aiwywy xpovos 
ὅταν Tupos yewovTa θησαυρον σχασῃ 
χρυσωπος αιθηρ' ἣ δε βοσκηθεισα φλοξ 
ἅπαντα τἄπίγεια και μεταρσια ‘ 
φλεξει μανεισ᾽" ἐπαν δ᾽ ap ελλιπῃ TO παν, 
φρουδος μεν ἐεσται κυματων ἅπας βυθος, 
yn δενδρεων epnuos* ovd anp ett 
πτερωτα φυλα βλαστανει πυρουμενοϑ" 
καπειτα σώσει πανθ᾽ ἃ προσθ᾽ απωλεσε. 
Soph. in Grotii excerpt, p. 145. 
7 Herodot. lib. ii. 123. 
8 Savary sur l’Egypte. 
9. ‘O vous yap ἥμων 6 Geos. 
Menand. apud Plutarch. Qu. Platon. 

Ἄπαντι δαιμων avipt συμπαρισταται, 

εὐθυς γενομενῳ μυσταγωγος του βιου" 

αγαθοΞ" κακον yap δαιμον᾽ ov νομιστεοῦ 

εἰναι, Tov βιον βλάπτοντα χρηστον᾽ TavTa yap 

det αγαθον εἰναι Tov θεον. 

Menandr. Fragm. incerta, No. 205. 

Plutarch, according to his own system, gives 
two genii to each individual, and quotes the 
authority of Empedocles against this passage of 
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of the Mohammedan prince, who first laid open 
the central chamber where the body lay.* The 
rest are still impenetrable, and will probably 
remain so, according to the intention of the 
builders, to the last syllable of re- 
corded time. 

163. The soul, that was to be finally eman- 
cipated by fire, was the divine emanation, the 
vital spark of heavenly flame, the principle of 
reason and perception, which was personified 
into the familiar demon or genius, supposed to 
have the direction of each individual, and to 
dispose him to good or evil, wisdom or folly, 
with all their respective consequences of pro- 
sperity or adversity.? Hence proceeded the 
notion, that all human actions depended imme- 
diately upon the gods; which forms the funda- 
mental principle of morality both in the elegant 
and finished compositions of the most ancient 
Greek poets,!® and in the rude strains of the 
Northern Scalds: !! for as the soul was supposed 
to be a part of the ztherial substance of the Deity 
detached from the rest, and dcomed, for some 
unknown causes, to remain during certain pe- 
riods imprisoned in matter ; all its impulses, not 
immediately derived from the material organs, 
were of course impulses of the Deity.!* As 


Menander ; which seems, however, to contain 
the most ancient and orthodox opinion. 

Αντη τον αὑτης“ δαιμον᾽ ανακαλουμενή. 

Sophocl. Trachin. 910. 

Est deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo; 

Impetus hic sacrz semina mentis habet. 
Ovid. Fast lib. vi. 5. 
Scit genius, natale comes qui tenmperat astrum, 
Nature deus humane, mortalis in unum- 
Quedque caput ; vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 
Horat. lib. 11. ep. ii, 187. 
10 Outi μοι atin εσσι, Geo νυ μοι αἰτιοι εἰσιν 
Oi μοι εφωρμησαν πολεμὸν πολυδακρυν 
Axatwv— 
says the polite old Priam to the blushing and 
beautiful Helen. Agamemnon excuses himself 
for having injured and insulted Achilles, by 
saying, 
Εγω δ᾽ ove aitios εἰμι, 
αλλα Zevs και Moipa, και nepodoitis Ἐριννυϑ. 
Pindar continually inculcates this doctrine: 
Atos Tot voos meyas κυβερνᾷ 
Δαιμον᾽ ανδρων φιλων. 
Pyth. ε- v. 164. 
Ξενοφωντος εὐθυνε Δαιμονος ουρον. 
Olymp. vy. v. 38. 
Ex θεου δ᾽ avnp codas ανθει eoaet mpa- 
πίδεσσι. Olymp. ca. v. 10. 
Ἄγαθοι δε 
και σοφοι κατα Δαιμον᾽ ανδρες 
εγενοντο. Olymp. θ. ν. 41. 
Ek θεων yap μαχαναι πα- 
σαι βροτεαιξς apeTais” 
και σοφοι, και χερσι βια- 
τᾶι, περιγλωσσοι T εφυν. 
Ῥγίᾷ, a.v. 79. 

il See Eddas, and Bartholinus. 

12 Maptupeovtas δε of παλαιοι θεολογοι TE και 
μαντεις, ὡς δια Twas τιμωριας ἃ ψυχα τῷ σωματι 
συνεζευκται, Kat καθαπερ εν σωματι τουτῳ τε- 
θαπται. Philolaus Pythagoric. apud Clem. 
Alex. Strom. i. 

Αἱ δ᾽ απηλλαγμεναι yeverews Ψυχαι, Kat TXO- 

G 


οὐ 


the principles of this system were explained in 
the mysteries, persons initiated were said to 
pass the rest of their time with the gods : 13. as 
it was by initiation that they acquired a know- 
lege of their affinity with the Deity; and 
learned to class themselves with the more exalted 
emanations, that flowed from the same source. 
164. The corporeal residence of this divine 
particle or emanation, as well as of the grosser 
principle of vital heat and animal motion, was 
supposed to be the blood:'* whence, in 
Ulysses’s evocation of the Dead, the shades 
are spoken of as void of all perception of cor- 
poreal objects until they had tasted the blood 
of the victims!® which he had offered; by 
means of which their faculties were replenished 
by a reunion with that principle of vitality 
from which they had been separated: for, ac- 
cording to this ancient system, there were 
two souls, the one the principle of thought 
and perception, called ΝΌΟΣ, and PHN, and 
the other the mere power of animal motion and 
sensation, called YYXH,!° both of which were 
allowed to remain entire, in the shades, in the 
person of Tiresias only.!7 The prophetess of 
Argos, in like manner, became possessed of the 
knowlege of futurity by tasting the blood of a 
lamb offered in sacrifice : 18. and it seems pro- 
bable that the sanctity anciently attributed to 
red or purple color, arose from its similitude to 


λαζουσαι τολοιπον ἀπὸ σωματο5, οἷον ελευθεραι 
πάμπαν αφιεμεναι, δαιμονες εἰσιν ἀνθρώπων επι- 
μελεις, καθ᾽ Ἡσιοδον. ws yap αθλητας καταλυ- 
σαιτας ασκησιν ὕπο γήρως, ov TEAEWS απολειπει 
TO φιλοτιμὸον Kal φιλοσωματον, GAA’ ἕτερους 
ασκουντας ὅρωντες ἥδονται, Kat παρακαλουσι Kat 
συμπαραθεουσι' οὕτως οἱ πεπαυμενοι τῶν περι 
τὸν βιον aywvov, δι ἀρετὴν Wuxns γενόμενοι 
δαίμονες, ov παντελως ατιμαζουσι Ta ενταῦθα, 
Kat λογους και omovdas, αλλα τοιξ ETL TAVTO 
γυμναζόμενοις τελος EUMEVELS OVTES, Και συμ- 
Φιλοτιμουμενοι TPOS THY ἀρετὴν εγκΚελευῦνται 
και συνεξορμωσιν, ὅταν eyyus dn THS ελπιδο5 
αμιλλωμενους καὶ Wavoytas ὅρωσιν. Interloc. 
Pythagoric. in Plutarch. Dialog. de Socrat. 
Demon. 

Και μὴν ἃ των αλλων akovels, οἱ πειθουσι 
πολλους, λεγοντες ὧς οὐδὲν ουδαμῃ τῳ διαλυ- 
θεντι κακὸν ovde λυπήηρον εστιν, οιἰδα ὅτι κωλυει 
σε πιστευειν 6 πατριος λογΎοΟΞ, Kat τὰ μυστικα 
συμβολα των περι τον Διονυσὸν οργιασμων, ἃ 
συνισμεν αλλήηλοις οἱ κοινωνουντες. Plutarch. 
ad Uxor. consol. 

13 Ὥσπερ Se λεγεται κατὰ των μεμνήμενων, 
ὡς αληθως τον λοιπὸν xXpovoy μετὰ Dewy διαγουσα 
(ἡ ψυχη). Platon. Phad. p. 61. 

4 To αἷμα τῷ ανθρωπῳ πλειστον συμβαλλεται 
μερος cuvecios’ eviot δε λεγούσι, τὸ παν. Hip- 
pocrat. de Morbis, lib. i. 5. xxviil. 

Γνωμὴ yap ἢ Tov ανθρωπου πεῴφυκεν εν TH 
λαιῃ κοιλιῃ (TNS Kapoins,) και ἀρχει TNS ἀλλης 
ψυχη5. τρεφεται δε OVTE σιτιοισιν, ουτε ποτοισιν 
απὸ τὴς vndvos, αλλα καθαρῃ και φωτοειδεει 
περιουσιῃ, γεγονυιῃ εἰς TNS διακρισιος του αἷμα- 
τος. Πιρροοταί. de Corde, 5. vili. 

Τὸ μεν αἷμα κυριωτατην των εν ὕμιν εχον δυ- 
vou, ἅμα καὶ θερμον εστι και ὕγρον. Plutarch. 
Sympos. lib. viii. c. 10. 

Nullius carnis sanguinem comedetis, nam 
anima omnis carnis est sanguis ejus. Levit, c. 
xvii. 14. ed. Cleric. 
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that of blood; as it had been customary, in 
early times, not only to paint the faces of the 
statues of the deities with vermilion, but also 
the bodies of the Roman Consuls and Dicta- 
tors,!° during the sacred ceremony of the tri- 
umph ; from which aacient custom the impe- 
rial purple of later ages is derived. 

165. It was, perhaps, in allusion to the 
emancipation and purification of the soul, that 
Bacchus is called AIKNITHS ; 2? a metapho- 
rica] title taken from the winnow, which puri- 
fied the corn from the dust and chaff, as fire 
was supposed to purify the etherial soul from 
all gross and terrestrial matter. Hence this 
instrument is called by Virgil the mystic 
winnow of Bacchus;! and hence we find 
the symbols both of the destroying and gene- 
rative attributes upon tombs, signifying the 
separation and regeneration of the soul per- 
formed by the same power. Those of the latter 
are, im many instances, represented by very 
obscene and licentious actions, even upon se- 
pulchral monuments; as appears from many 
now extant, particularly one lately in the Far- 
nese palace at Rome. The Canobus of the. 
A‘gyptians appears to have been a personifica- 
tion of the same attribute as the Bacchus 
AIKNITHS of the Greeks: for he was repre- 
sented by the filtering-vase, which is still em- 
ployed to purify and render potable the waters 


15 Od. A. 152 et seq. 
16 Nouv μὲν eve ψυχῃ, ψυχὴν δ᾽ evi σώματι 
apy, 
‘Huas εγκατεθηκε πατήρ ανδρων Te θεων TE. 
Orphic. Αποσπ. No. xxiv. ed. Gesner 

Secundum hanc philosophiam, ψυχή anima 
est, qua vivunt, spirant, aluntur τὰ eupuxa, 
vous mens est, divinius quiddam, quibusdam 
animabus superadditum, sive inditum adeo 
[a Deo?]. Gesner. Not.in eund. 

uy Θηβαιου Τειρεσιαο 

Μαντιος αλαου, Tou Te ppeves EMTE DOL εἰσι" 
Tw και τεθνείωτι Voov ope Περσεφονεια, 
Οιῳ πεπνυσθαι. Odyss. K. ν. 492. 

18 Pausan. lib. ii. c. ili, and iv. 

19 Taxv yap εξανθει To μιλθινον, ᾧ τα παλαια 
τῶν αγάλματων εχριζον. Plutarch. ev Popa. 
See also Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiil. ὁ. vil.; 
and Winkelman. Hist. des Arts, liv. i. 6. 11. 

Enumerat auctores Verrius, quibus credere 
sit necesse, Jovis ipsius simulachri faciem die- 
bus festis minio illini solitam, triumphantumque 
corpora: sic Camillum triumphasse. Plin. 
ibid. 

20 Orph. Hymn. xlv. The λικνον, however, 
was the mystic sieve in which Bacchus was 
cradled ; from which the title may have been 
derived, though the form of it implies an active 
rather than a passive sense. See Hesych. in 
voc. 

1 Mystica vannus Jacchi. Georg. i. 166. 
Osiris has the winnow in one hand, and the 
hook of attraction in the other; which are 
more distinctly expressed in the large bronze 
figure of him engraved in pl. ii. of vol. i. of 
the Select Specimens, than in any other that 
we know. Even in the common small figures 
it is strange that it should ever have been taken 
for a whip; though it might reasonably have 
been taken for a flail, had the ancients used 
such an instrument in thrashing corn, 
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of the Nile; and these waters, as before ob- 
served, were called the defluxion of QOsi- 
ris, of whom the soul was supposed to be an 
emanation. The means, therefore, by which 
they were purified from all grosser matter, 
might properly be employed as the symbol of 
that power, which separated the ztherial from 
the terrestrial soul, and purified it from all the 
pollutions and incumbrances of corporeal sub- 
stance. The absurd tale of Canobus being the 
deified Pilate of Menelaus is an invention of 
the later Greeks, unworthy of any serious 
notice. 

166. The rite of Ablution in fire and water, 
so generally practised among almost all nations 
of antiquity, seems to have been a mystic re- 
presentation of this purification and regenera- 
tion of the soul after death. It was performed 
by jumping three times through the flame of a 
sacred fire, and being sprinkled with water 
from a branch of laurel ;? or else by being 
bedewed with the vapor from a sacred brand, 
taken flaming from the altar and dipped in 
water. The exile at his return, and the bride 
at her marriage, went through ceremonies of 
this kind to signify their purification and rege- 
neration for a new life ;* and they appear to 
have been commonly practised as modes of ex- 
piation or extenuation for private or secret 
offences. A solemn ablution, too, always pre- 
ceded initiation into the Avgyptian and Eleusi- 
nian mysteries ;® and when a Jewish proselyte 
was admitted, he wasimmersed in the presence 
of three witnesses, after being circumcised, but 
before he was allowed to make the oblation by 
which he professed himself a subject of the 
true God. As this ceremony was supposed to 
wash off all stains of idolatry, the person im- 
mersed was said to be regenerated and ani- 
mated with a new soul; to preserve which in 
purity, he abandoned every former connexion 
of country, relation, or friend.7 

167. Purification by fire is still in use among 
the Hindoos, as it was among thie earliest Ro- 
mans ; 8 and also among the native Irish ; men, 
women, and children, and even cattle, in Ire- 


2 Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine 
flammas, 
Virgaque roratas laurea misit aquas. 
Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. ver. 727. 

3 Εστι δε χερνιψ ὕδωρ eis 6 ἀπεβαπτον δαλον 
εκ Tov βωμου λαμβανοντες, ed οὗ THY θυσιαν 
ἐπετελουν" καὶ τουτῷ περιραινοντες TOUS παρον- 
τας ἡγνιζον. Athen. lib. ix. p. 409. 

* Ovid. ibid. v. 792. et Cnippin. Not. in 
eund. To mvp καθαιρει και το ὕδωρ ἄγνιζει, δει 

δὲ καὶ καθαραν και ἅγνην διαμενειν τὴν γαμη- 
θεισαν. Plutarch. Quest. Rom. 1. 

BovAouevn δὲ avtoy αθανατον ποιησαι, Tas 
VUKTGS els TYP κατετιθει TO BpEedos, καὶ περιῃρει 
Tas θνητας σαρκας avtov. Apollodor. Biblicth, 
110. 1. 6. ν. 5. 2. 

> Ovid. ib. lib. v. 679. 

6 Apuleii Metamorph. lib. ix. 
lib. i. 

7 Marsham Canon Chronic. s. ix. p. 192. 

8 Πυρκαιας πρὸ των oKnvey γενεσθαι κελευσας 
(6 ῬωμυλοΞ), εξαγει Tov λεων Tas φλογας ὕπερ- 
θρωσκοντα τὴς ὁσιωσεως των σωμάτων ἕνεκα. 


Diodor. Sic. 
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land, leaping over, or passing through the sa- 
cred bonfires annually kindled in honor of 
Baal ;% an ancient title of the Sun, which 
seems to have prevailed in the Northern as well 
as Eastern dialects; whence arose the com- 
peund titles of the Scandinavian deities, Bal- 
dur, Habaldur, &c. expressing different personi- 
fied atiributes.!° This rite was probably the 
abomination, so severely reprobated by the 
sacred historians of the Jews, of parents 
making their sons anddaughters pass 
through the fire: for, in India, it is still 
performed by mothers passing through the 
flames with their children in their arms; !! 
and though commentators have construed the 
expression in the Bible to mean the burn- 
ing them alive, as offerings to Baal Moloch, 
it is more consonant to reason, as well as to 
history, to suppose that it alluded to this more 
innocent mode of purification and conse- 
cration to the Deity, which continued in use 
among the ancient inhabitants of Italy to the 
later periods of Heathenism ; when it was per- 
formed exactly as it is now in Ireland, and 
held to be a holy and mystic means of com- 
munion with the great active principle of the 
universe. !? 

168. It must, however, be admitted that the 
Carthaginians and other nations of antiquity 
did occasionally sacrifice their children to their 
gods, in the most cruel and barbarous manner ; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely any people 
whose history does not afford some instances 
of such abominable rites. Even the patriarch 
Abraham, when ordered to sacrifice his only 
son, does not appear to have been surprised or 
startled at it; neither could Jephtha have had 
any notion that such sacrifices were odious or 
even unacceptable to the Deity, or he would 
not have considered his daughter as included 
in his general vow, or imagined that a breach 
of it in such an instance could be a greater 
crime than fulfilling it. Another mode of mys- 
tic purification was the Taurobolium, A°gobo- 
lium, or Criobolium of the Mithraic rites ; 
which preceded Christianity but a short time 


Dionys. Hal. A. R. 1. Ixxxviii. 
9 Collectan. de reb. Hibernic. No. v. p. 64. 
10 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. P. ii. c. v. p. 140. 
τ Ayeen Akbery, and Maurice’s Antiquities 
of India, vol. v. p. 1075. 
12 Moxque per ardentes stipule crepitantis 
acervos 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 
Expositus mos est: moris mihi restat origo. 
Turba facit dubium; cceptaque nostra 
tenet. 
Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque metallis 
Excoquit : idcirco cum duce purgat oves. 
An, quia cunctarum contraria semina rerum 
Sunt duo, discordes ignis et unda dei ; 
Junxerunt elementa patres: aptumque puta- 
runt 
Ignibus, et sparsa tangere corpus aqua ? 
An, quod in his vite caussa est; hec per- 
didit exul: 
His nova fit conjux : hec duo magna pu- 
tant? 
Ovid. Fast. lib.iv. 781, 
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in the Roman empire, and spread and florished 
with it. The catechumen was placed in a pit 
covered with perforated boards ; upon which 
the victim, whether a bull, a goat, or a ram, 
was sacrificed so as to bathe him in the blood 
which flowed from it. To this the composi- 
tions, so frequent in the sculptures of the third 


and fourth centuries, of Mithras the Persian : 


Mediator, or his female personification a 
winged Victory, sacrificing a bull, seem to al- 
Jude: 15 but all that we have seen, are of late 
date, excepta single instance of the Criobo- 
lium or Victory sacrificing a ram, ona gold 
coin of Abydos, in the cabinet of Mr. Payne 
Knight, which appears anterior to the Mace- 
donian conquest. 

169. The celestial or ztherial soul was re- 
presented in symbolical writing by the butter- 
fly; an insect which first appears from the egg 
in the shape of a grub, crawling upon the 
earth, and feeding upon the leaves of plants. 
In this state it was aptly made an emblem of 
man in bis earthly form; when the etherial 
vigor and activity of the celestial soul, the di- 
vine particula mentis, was clogged and 
encumbered with the material body. In its 
next state, the grub becoming a chrysalis ap- 
peared, by its stillness, torpor, and insensi- 
bility, a natural image of death, or the inter- 
mediate state between the cessation of the vital 
functions of the body, and the emancipation of 
the soul in the funeral pile: and the butterfly 
breaking from this torpid chrysalis,and mount- 
ing in the air, afforded a no less natural image 
of the celestial soul bursting from the restraints 
of matter, and mixing again with its native 
zther. Like other animal symbols, it was by 
degrees melted into the human form; the 
original wings only being retained, to mark its 
meaning. So elegant an allegory would na- 
turally be a favorite subject of art among a 
refined and ingenious people ; and it accord- 
ingly appears to have been more diversified and 
repeated by the Greek sculptors, than almost 
any other, which the system of emanations, so 
favorable to art, could afford. Being, however, 
a subject more applicable and interesting to 
individuals than communities, there is no trace 
of it upon any coin, though it so constantly 
occurs upon gems. 

170. The fate of the terrestrial soul, the 
region to which it retired at the dissolution of 
the body, and the degree of sensibility which 
it continued to enjoy, are subjects of much ob- 
scurity, and seem to have belonged to the 


13 See Bassirel. di Roma, tav. Iviii.-Ix., &c. 

14 Olymp. 11. 108—1238., &c. 

Toot δε λαμπει μεν μενος αελιου ταν ενθαδε 
νυκτα κατω. Id. apud Plutarch. de Cons. ad 
Apoll. in ed. Heyn. Pind. inter fragm. e 
threnis. 1. 

15 Odyss. A. 561. 

16 Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
vi. 641. 

17 Pheed. p. 83. 

18 .----- Tlepnv xaeos ζοφεροιο, 

Hesiod. Theog. v. 720. 
Τοσσον ενερθ᾽ atdew, ὅσον ovpavos εστ᾽ amo 
yoins. 


Homer. I], @. 
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poetry, rather than to the religion, of the an~ 
cients. In the Odyssey it is allowed a mere 
miserable existence in the darkness of the 
polar regions, without any reward for virtue 
or punishment for vice; the punishments de- 
scribed being evidently allegorical, and perhaps 
of a different, though not inferior author. The 
mystic system does not appear to have been 
then known to the Greeks, who catched glim- 
mering lights and made up incoherent fables 
from various sources. Pindar, who is more 
systematic and consistent in his mythology 
than any other poet, speaks distinctly of re- 
wards and punishments; the latterof which he 
places in the central cavities of the earth, and 
the former in the remote islands of the ocean, 
on the other side of the globe; to which none 
were admitted, but souls that had transmigrated 
three times into different bodies, and lived 
piously in each ; after which they were to en- 
joy undisturbed happiness in this state of ulti- 
mate bliss, under the mild rule of Rhadaman- 
thus, the associate of KPONOS or Time.'4* A 
similar region of bliss in the extremities of the 
earth is spoken of in the Odyssey ; but not as 
the retreat of the dead, but a country which 
Menelaus was to visit while living.’° Virgil 
has made up an incoherent mixture of fable 
and allegory, by bringing the regions of recom- 
pense, as well as those of punishment, into the 
centre of the earth ; and then giving them the 
etherial light of the celestial Juminaries,'® 
without which even his powers of description 
could not have embellished them to suit their 
purpose. He has, also, after Plato,!” joined 
Tartarus to them, though it was not part of the 
regions regularly allotted to the dead by the 
ancient Greek mythologists, but a distinct 
and separate world beyond chaos, as far from 
earth, as earth from heaven.!® According to 
another poetical idea, the higher parts of the 
sublunary regions were appropriated to the 
future residence of the souls of the great and 
good, who alone seemed deserving of immorta- 
lity.!° 

171. Opinions so vague and fluctuating had 
of course but little energy ; and accordingly 
we never find either the hope of reward, or the 
fear of punishment after death, seriously em- 
ployed by the Greek and Roman moralists as 
reasonable motives for human actions ; ΟΥ consi- 
dered any otherwise than as matters of pleasing 
speculation or flattering error.°? Among the 
barbarians of the North, however, the case was 
very different. They all implicitly believed 


Milton’s Hell is taken from the Tartarus of 
Hesiod, or whoever was the author of the 
Theogony which bears his name. His descrip- 
tions of Chaos are also drawn from the same 
source. 

19 Qua niger astriferis connectitur axibus 

aer, 

Quodque patet terras inter luneque meatus, 

Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 

Innocuos vite patientes etheris imi 

Fecit, et eternos animam collegit in orbes, 
Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 5. 

20 Juvenal. Sat. 11, 149. Lucan. Phars. 3. 

Ad8. 
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that their valor in this life was to be rewarded 
in the next, with what they conceived to be the 
most exquisite of all possible enjoyments. 
Every morning they were to fight a great and 
promiscuous battle; after which Odin was to 
restore the killed and wounded to their former 
strength and vigor, and provide a sumptuous 
entertainment for them in his hall, where they 
were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and 
drink mead and ale out of the skulls of their 
enemies till night, when they were to be in- 
dulged with beautiful women.! Mankind in 
general in all stages of society are apt to 
fashion their belief to their dispositions, and 
thus to make their religion a stimulus instead of 
a curb to their passions. 

172. As fire was supposed to be the medinm 
through which the soul passed from one state 
to another, Mercury the conductor was nearly 
related to Vulcan, the general personification of 
that element. The Agyptians called him his 
son ;* and the Greeks, in some instances, re- 
᾿ presented him not only with the same cap, but 
also with the same features; so that they are 
only to be distinguished by the adscititious 
symbols.? He has also, for the same reason, a 
near affinity with Hercules, considered as the 
personification of the diurnal sun: wherefore 
they were not only worshipped together in the 
same temple,’ but blended into the same figure, 
called a Hermheracles from its having the cha- 
racteristic forms or symbols of both mixed.§ 

173. As the operations of both art and na- 
ture were supposed to be equally carried on 
by means of fire, Vulcan is spoken of by the 
poets, sometimes as the husband of Grace or 
Elegance,® and sometimes of Venus or Na- 
ture : 7 the first of which appears to have been 
his character in the primary, and the second in 
the mystic or philosophical religion of the 
Greeks: for the whole of the song of Demodo- 
cus in the Odyssey, here alluded to, is an in- 
terpolation of a much later date;® and the 
story which it contains, of Vulcan detecting 
Mars and Venus, and confining them in invi- 
sible chains, evidently a mystic allegory, signi- 
fying the active and passive powers of destruc- 
tion and generation fixed in tlieir mutual opera- 
tion by the invisible exertions of the universal 
agent, fire. It was probably composed asa 
hymn to Vulcan, and inserted by some rhapso- 
dist, who did not understand the character of 


Mallet Introd. a Hist. de Danemarc. 
Syncell. Chron. p. 124. 

See coins of A’sernia, Lipara, &c. 
Ἡρακλεους Se Kowos kat Ἕρμου προς τῷ 
σταδιῳ vaos. Paus. 

> Cicer. ad Attic. lib. i. ep. x. 

Ὁ Iliad S. 382. 

7 Odyss. ©. 266. 

8 Odyss. ©. 266-369. 

9 Herodot. lib. iii. 37. 

10 Jablonski Panth. Avgypt. lib.i. c. ii. s. 11. 
et 13. 

11 Ἦ τῆς πόλεως apxnyos εστιν Αἰγυπτιστι 
μεν τουνομὰ N70, Ἕλληνιστι δε, ws εκεινων 
Aoyos, Αθηνα. Platon. Tim. p. 474. 

42 Proximos ill tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 
Horat, lib. 1. Ode xii. 
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the Homeric language, with which the Attic 
contraction Ἥλιος for ελιος is utterly incom- 
patible. 

174. The Agyptian worship, being under 
the direction of a permanent Hierarchy, was. 
more fixed and systematic than that of the 
Greeks ; though, owing to its early subversion, 
we have less knowlege of it. Hence the dif- 
ferent personifications of fire were by them 
more accurately discriminated ; Phthas, whom 
the Greeks call Hephaistos, and the Latins 
Vulcan, being the primitive universal element, 
or principle of life and motion in matter; Anu- 
bis, whom they call Hermes and Mercury, the 
Minister of Fate; and Thoth, whom they 
called by the same titles, the parent of Arts 
and Sciences. Phthas was said to be the father 
of all their Cabiri or chief gods ;9 and his name 
signified the Ordinator or Regulator, as 
it does still in the modern Coptic. His statues 
were represented lame, to signify that fire acts 
not alone, but requires the sustenance of some 
extraneous matter ; !° and he was fabled by the 
Greek mythologists to have delivered Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter ; that is, to have been 
the means by which the wisdom of the omnipo- 
tent Father, the pure emanation of the Divine 
Mind, was brought into action. 

175. This pure emanation, which the Avgyp- 
tians called Neith,!! was considered as the god- 
dess both of Force and Wisdom, the first in 
rank of the secondary deities,'? and the only 
one endowed with all the attributes of the su- 
preme Deity : 15. for as wisdom is the most ex- 
alted quality of the mind, and the Divine 
Mind the perfection of wisdom, all its attributes 
are the attributes of wisdom ; under whose di- 
rection its power is always exerted. Force and 
wisdem, therefore, when considered as attri- 
butes of the Deity, are the same; and Bellona 
and Minerva are but different titles for one per- 
sonification. Both the Greeks and A’gyptians 
considered her as male and female ;4 and upon 
monuments of art still extant, or accurately re- 
corded, she is represented with almost every 
symbol of almost every attribute, whether of 
creation, preservation, or destruction.!® 

176. Before the human form was adopted, 
her proper symbol was the owl; a bird which 
seems to surpass all other creatures in acuteness 
and refinement of organic perception ; its eye 
being calculated to discern objects, which to all 


13 


-πει μωνᾳ Zeus Toye θυγατερων 
Δωκεν Αθαναιᾳ πατρωια παντα φερεσθαι. 
Callimach. εἰς Aout. τῆς Παλλ. v. 132. 

'* Aponv καὶ θηλυς epus. Orph. Hymn. es 
Αθην. Jablonsk. Panth. A%gypt. lib. i. c. iii. 
5. 6. 

15 The celebrated statue of her at Athens 
by Phidias held a spear, near which was a ser- 
pent. Pausan. lib.i. c. xxiv. A sacred ser- 
pent was also kept in her great temple in the 
Acropolis. Aristoph. Lysistrat. v. 758. 

Ka: A@nvas (ayaAua) επικλησιν Kat tav- 
Tns “Yyieas. Pausan. in Attic. c. xxiii. 
8. 9. 

See also medals of Athens, in which almost 
ἐν symhol occasionally accompanies the 
owl, 
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others are enveloped in darkness; its ear to 
hear sounds distinctly, when no other can per- 
ceive them at all; and its nostrils to discrimi- 
nate efiluvia with such nicety, that it has been 
deemed prophetic from discovering the pu- 
tridity of death, even in the first stages of dis- 
ease.'© On some very ancient Pheenician 
coins, we find the owl with the look of attrac- 
tion and winnow of separation under its wing 
to show the dominion of Divine Wisdom over 
both ; while on the reverse is represented the 
result of this dominion, in the symbolical com- 
position of a male figure holding a bow in his 
hand, sitting upon the back of a winged horse 
terminating in the tail of a dolphin; beneath 
which are waves and another fish.!17_ A similar 
meaning was veiled under the fable of Mi- 
nerva’s putting the bridle into the mouth of 
Pegasus,!® or Divine Wisdom controlling and 
regulating the waters when endued with mo- 
tion. 

177. The Agyptians are said to have repre- 
_sented the pervading Spirit or ruling provi- 
dence of the Deity by the black beetle, which 
frequents the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea,!9 and which some have supposed to be an 
emblem of the Sun.?° It occurs very frequently 
upon Pheenician, Greek, and Etruscan, as well 
as A‘gyptian sculptures; and is sometimes 
with the owl, and sometimes with the head 
of Minerva, upon the small brass coins of 
Athens. It is of the androgynous class, and 
lays its eggs in a ball of dung or other ferment- 
able matter, which it had previously collected, 
and rolled backwards and forwards upon the 
sand of the sea, until it acquired the proper 
form and consistency ; after which it buries it 
in the sand, where the joint operation of heat 
and moisture matures and vivifies the germs 
into new insects.!. As a symbol, therefore, of 
the Deity, it might naturally have been em- 
ployed to signify the attribute of Divine Wis- 
dom, or ruling Providence, which directs, re- 
gulates, and employs the productive powers of 
nature. 

178. When the animal symbols were changed 
for the human, Minerva was represented under 
the form of a robust female figure, witb a se- 
vere, but elegant and intelligent countenance, 
and armed with a helmet, shield, and breast- 


16 Of this we have known instances, in 
which the nocturna) clamors of the screech-owl 
have really foretold death, according to the 
vulgar notion. 

17 See Dutens Médailles Phénic. pl. i. v. 1. 

18 Pausan. lib. 11. c. iv. 

19 ἬΥΔΡΟΙΙ. 1. 1. 6. x. 

20 Plutarch. de Is, et Osir. p. 380. 

1 To δὲ κανθαρον ‘yevos ovk exew θηλειαν, 
appevas δε πανταβ adievat Tov ‘yovov els THY 
σφαιροποιουμενην ὕλην, ἣν κυλινδουσιν αντιβαδην 
ὠθουντες, ὥσπερ δοκεῖ TOY οὐρανὸν ὃ ἥλιος ELS 
τουναντιον περιστρεφειν, AUTOS ἀπῸ δυσμων ETL 
τας ανατολας φερομενος. Plutarch. de Is. et 
Osir. 

Tov δε ἥλιον τῷ κανθαρῳ (απεικαζον vi Aryv- 
πτιοι") επειδὴ κυκλοτερες εἰς THS βοειας ονθου 
σχήμα TAATAMEVOS, αντιπροσώωπο5 κυλινδει" φασι 
καὶ ἑξαμηνον μεν ὕπο Ὑη5, θατερον Se Tov ετους 


plate, the emblems of preservation; and most 
frequently with a spear, the emblem, as well as 
the instrument, of destruction. The helmet is 
usually decorated with some animal symbol ; 
such as the owl, the serpent, the ram, the gry- 
phon, or the sphinx ; which is a species of gry- 
phon, having the head of the female personifi- 
cation, instead of that of the eagle, upon the 
body of the lion. Another kind of gryphon, 
not unfrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, 
is composed of the eagle and horse,? signifying 
the dominion of water instead of fire: whence 
came the symbol of the flying horse, already 
noticed. In other instances the femaie head 
and breast of the sphinx are joined to the body 
of a horse; which in these compositions 15 al- 
ways male, as well as that of the lion in the 
sphinx ; so as to comprehend the attributes of 
both sexes.3 In the stand of a mirror of very 
ancient sculpture belonging to Mr. Payne 
Koight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a 
monkey with a sphinx on each side of her head, 
and another in her hand, the tail of which ter- 
minates in a phallus; so that itis a compound 
svmbol of the same kind as the chimera 
and others before noticed. The monkey very 
rarely occurs in Greek sculptures, but was a 
sacred animal among the A‘gyptians, as it still 
continues to be in some parts of Tartary and 
India ; but on account of what real or imagi- 
nary property is now uncertain. 

179. The egis or breast-plate of Minerva is, 
as the name indicates, the goat-skin, the sym- 
bol of the productive power, fabled to have 
been taken from the goat which suckled 
Jupiter ; that is, from the great nutritive prin- 
ciple of nature. It is always surrounded with 
serpents, and generally covered with plumage ; 
and in the centre of it is the Gorgo or Medusa, 
which appears to have been a symbol of the 
Moon,‘ exhibited sometimes with the character 
and expression of the destroying, and some- 
times with those of the generative or pre- 
serving attribute; the former of which is ex- 
pressed by the title of Gorgo, and the latter by 
that of Medusa.> It is sometimes represented 
with serpents, and sometimes with fish, in the 
hair ; and occasionally with almost every sym- 
bol of the passive generative or productive 
power; it being the female personification of 


τμημα To Cwov Touro ὗπερ 'yns διαιτασθαι, σπερ- 
μαινειν TE ELS THY σφαιραν και ‘yevynV, καὶ OnAvY 
κανθαρον un yweoOa. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 
ν. 6. ἵν. 

2 See Medals of Velia, &c. 

3 Hence the ανδροσφιγγες of Herodotus, lib. 
11. ; 

4 Τοργονιον τὴν σελήνην δια τὸ εν αὐτῃ προῦσ- 
wmov. Orph.in Clem. Alex. Strom. hb. v. p. 
675. 

5 TOPO is said to have been a barbarian 
title of Minerva, as BENAEIA and AIKTYNNA 
were of Diana. Palephat. fab. xxxii. ME- 
ΔΟΥ͂ΞΑ is the participle of the verb MEAO to 
govern or take care of. In a beautiful intaglio, 
the work of Anteros, belonging to Mr. Payne 
Knight, Perseus sustains the Medusa in his 
hand, while the Gorgo occupies the centre of a 
shield, on which he rests his harpe. 
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the Disk, by which almost all the nations of 
antiquity represented the Sun;° and this fe- 
male personification was the symbol of the 
Moon. Among the Romans, the golden bulla 
or disk was worn by the young men, and the 
crescent by the women, as it still is in the 
South of Italy; and it seems that the same 
symbolical amulets were in use among the 
ancient inhabitants of the British Islands ; 
several of both having been found made of 
thin beaten gold both in England and Ireland; 
which were evidently intended to be hung 
round the neck.? Each symbol, too, occa- 
sionally appears worn in like manner upon the 
figures of Juno or Ceres, which cannot always 
be discriminated ; and the Disk between horns, 
which seem to form a crescent, is likewise upon 
the head of Isis and Osiris, as well as upon 
those of their animal symbols the cow and 
bull.8 

180. The egis employed occasionally by Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and Apollo, in the Iliad, seems 
to have been something very different from the 
symbolical breast-plate or thorax, which ap- 
pears in monuments of art now extant; it being 
borne and not worn; and used to excite 
courage or instil fear, and not for defence.® 
The name A%gis, however, still seems to imply 
that it is derived from the same source and 
composed of the same material ; though instead 
of serpents, or other symbolical ornaments, it 
appears to have been decorated with golden 
tassels, or knobs, hanging loosely from it ; the 
shaking and rattling of which produced the 
effects above mentioned.!® Vulcan is said to 
have made it for Jupiter;!! and to have fur- 
nished it with all those terrific attributes, which 
became so splendid and magnificent when per- 
sonified in poetry. 


6 See authorities before cited. 

Tlasoves σεβουσι Tov Ἥλιον" ἀγαλμα δε Ἥλιου 
᾿ Tatovixov δισκος βραχυς ὕπερ μακρου ξυλου. 
Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. 

7 One three inches in diameter, found in the 
Isle of Man, is in the collection of Mr, Payne 
Knight, and another, found in Lancashire, in 
that of the late C. Townley, Esq. 

8 Meratu δε των κερεων, ὃ Tov ἥλιου κυκλος 
μιμημενος επεστὶ Xpucevs: εστι δε ἢ βους ορθη, 
ἀλλ᾽ εν γουνασι κειμενηῆ. Herodot. lib. ii. 


132. 
9 


— Mera de yAavewms Abnvn, 
Αιγιδ᾽ εχουσ᾽ εριτιμοὸν 
ΕἾ ΕἼ % = * * 
Zw τῃ παιφασσουσα διεσσυτο λαον Αχαιων, 
Οτρυνουσ᾽ ιεναι" εν δε σθενος ὠρσεν ἑκαστου 
᾿ Καρδιῃ, αλληκτον πολεμίζειν, nde μαχεσθαι. 
Β. 446. 
Zeus δε σφιν Kpovidns, υψιζυγος, αἰθερι ναιων, 
AvTOS επισσειῃσιν ερεμνὴν auyida πασι 
᾿ς Tno® aratns κοτεων. Δ. 166. 
See also O. 308. and 318. 
| 10 Aiyid’ ἐχουσ᾽ εριτιμον, aynpaov, αθανατην τε, 
Tys ἕκατον θυσανοι παγχρυσεοι ερεθοντο, 
Παντες εὔπλεκεες᾽ εκατομβοιος δε ἑκαστος. 
B. 447. 
Exe δ᾽ auyida θουριν 
Acwny, αμφιδασειαν, αριπρεπε᾽, ἣν apa χαλ- 
Keus 


il 


δῦ 


181. Stripped, however, of all this splendor 
and magnificence, it was probably nothing 
more than a symbolical instrument, signifying 
originally the motion of the elements, like the 
sistrum of Isis, the cymbals οἵ: Cybele,'? the 
bells of Bacchus, &c.; whence Jupiter is said 
to have overcome the Titans with his egis, as 
Isis drove away Typhon with her sistrum : 13 
and the ringing of bells and clatter of metals 
were almost universally employed as a mean of 
consecration, and a charm against the destroy- 
ing and inert powers.'4 Even the Jews wel- 
comed the new Moon with such noises; 1 
which the simplicity of the early ages em- 
ployed almost everywhere to relieve her during 
eclipses, supposed then to be morbid affections 
brought on by the influence of an adverse 
power. The title Priapus, by which the gene- 
rative attribute is distinguished, seems to be 
merely a corruption of BPIATIYOS, clamorous ; 
the B and Π being commutabie letters, and 
epithets of similar meaning being continually 
applied both to Jupiter and Bacchus by the 
poets.!© Many Priapic figures, too, still extant, 
have bells attached to them; !7 as the symbo- 
lical statues and temples vf the Hindoos have ; 
and to wear them was a part of the worship of 
Bacchus among the Greeks;!® whence we 
sometimes find them of extremely small size, 
evidently meant to be worn as amulets with the 
phalli, lunulea, &c. The chief-priests of the 
AXgyptians, and also the high-priest of the 
Jews, hung them, as sacred emblems, to their 
sacerdotal garments ;!9 and the Bramins still 
continue to ring a small bell at the intervals of 
their prayers, ablutions, and other acts of mys- 
tic devotion ; which custom is still preserved in 
the Catholic Church at the elevation of the host. 
The Lacedemonians beat upon a brass vessel 


Ἥφαιστος Au dwxe popnuevat es φοβον avipwr. 
O. 308. 

Αμφι δ᾽ ap ὠμοισιν Barer ayia θυσσανοεσ- 

σαν 

Δεινην, ἣν περι μεν παντῃ φοβος ἐεστεφανωται" 

Ev δ᾽ Epis, εν δ᾽ AAkn, ev δε κρυοεσσα Ἰωκη" 

Ev δε τε Γοργειη κεφαλῆ δεινοιο πελωρου, 

Acivy τε, σμερδνη τε, Atos Tepas αἰγιοχοιο- 

1. 738. 

12 Σοι μεν καταρχαι, Ματερ, παρα 

Μεγαλοι ῥομβοι κυμβαλων. Pindar. ap. Strab. 
11}. χ. Ρ. 719. 

15. Τὸν yap Τυφωνα φασι τοις σειστροις απο- 
τρέπειν καὶ αἀνακρουεσθαι, δήλουντες, ὅτι THS 
φθορας συνδεουσης καὶ ἰστασΊ5, αὐθις avadver 
THY φυσιν, και ανιστησι δια της κινησεως ἢ γενε- 
ois. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

14 Schol. in Theocrit. Idyl. ii. 36. 
Temeszaque concrepat era, 

Et rogat ut tectis exeat umbra suis. 
Ovid. Fast. v. 441. 


15 Numer. c. x. v. 10. 

[ 16 Such as εριβρεμετης, ερίγδουπος, βρομιος, 

Oe 

17 Bronzi d’ Ercolano, t. vi. tav. Xcviil. 

18 Διονυσιακον δὲ τους βασιλεας κωδω- 
νοφορεισθαι, και τυμπανιζεσθαι κατα Tas διεξο- 
δους. Megasthen. apud Strab. lib. xv. p. 712. 

19. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. qu. 5. Exod. 
ὃ. XXVill. 
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or pan, on the death of their kings ;?° and we 
still retain the custom of tolling a bell on such 
occasions; though the reason of it is not gene- 
rally known, any more than that of other 
remnants of ancient ceremonies still exist- 
ing.1 

182. An opinion very generally prevailed 
among the ancients, that all the constituent 
parts of the great machine of the universe 
were mutually dependent upon each other; 
and that the luminaries of heaven, while they 
contributed to fecundate and organise terres- 
irial matter, were in their turn nourished and 
sustained by exhalations drawn from the humi- 
dity of the earth and its atmosphere. Hence the 
Egyptians placed the personifications of the Sun 
and Moon in boats ;2 while the Greeks, among 
whom the horse was a symbol of humidity, 
placed them in chariots, drawn sometimes by two, 
sometimes by three, and sometimes by four of 
these animals ; whichis the reason of the number 
of Bige, Trige, and Quadrige, which we find 
upon coins: for they could not have had any 
reference to the public games, as has been sup- 
posed, a great part of them having been struck 
by states, which, not being of Hellenic origin, 
had never the privilege of entering the lists on 
those occasions. The vehicle itself appears 
hkewise to have been a symbol of the passive 
generative power, or the means by which the 
emanations of the Sun acted; whence the 
Delphians called Venus by the singular title of 
The Chariot ;3 but the same meaning is more 
frequently expressed by the figure called a 
Victory accompanying; and by the fish, or 
some other symbol of the waters, underit. In 
some instances we have observed composite 
symbols signifying both attributes in this situa- 
tion; such as the lion destroying the bull, or 
the Scylla;* which is a combination of em- 
blems of the same kind as those which com- 
pose the sphinx and chimera, and has no re- 
semblance whatever to the fabulous monster 
described in the Odyssey. 

183. Almost every other symbol is occa- 


2 Schol. in Theocrit. |. c. 

1 «Tt is said,” says the Golden Legend by 
Wynkyn de Worde, ‘‘ the evil spirytes that 
ben in the regyon of th’ ayre doubte moche 
when they here the belles rongen: and this is 
the cause why the belles ben rongen when it 
thondreth, and when grete tempeste and out- 
rages of wether happen, to the end that the 
feindes and wycked spirytes shold be abashed 
and flee, and cease of the movying of the 
tempeste.”’ p. 90. 

Exewa μεν yap (Ta pacpara) nv ψοφον ακουσῃ 
χαλκου ἢ σιδηρου mepevye. Lucian. Philops. 
15. 

2 Ἥλιον Se καὶ σεληνὴν οὐχ ἅρμασιν αλλα 
TAELOLS OXNMATL XPWMEVOUS περίπλειν GEL, αινιτ- 
TOMEVOL THY Ad ὕγρου τροφὴν UVTWY και γενεσιν- 
Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

5 Ovte Δελφους ελεγχει AnpovyTas, 
Plutarch. 


ὅτι τὴν Αφροδιτην ἅρμα καλουσιν. 
Amator. p. 769. 

4 See coins of Agrigentum, Heraclea in Italy, 
Allifa, ἅς. 

° Καὶ θυουσι αυὐτοθι aotpamois, kat OvedAais, 
kat Bpovtas, Pausan, lib. vii. ο" 29. 


sionally employed as an accessary to the cha- 
riot, and among them the thunderbolt ; which 
is sometimes borne by Minerva and other dei- 
ties, as well as by Jupiter, and is still oftener 
represented alone upon coins; having been an 
emblem, not merely of the destroying attribute, 
but of the Divine nature in general: whence 
the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder, lightning, 
and tempest ;° and the incarnate Deity, in an 
ancient Indian poem, says, ‘‘I am the thunder- 
bolt.” “1 am the fire residing in the bo- 
dies of all things which have life.”® In the 
South-Eastern parts of Europe, which fre- 
quently suffer from drought, thunder is es- 
teemed a grateful rather than terrific sound, 
because it is almost always accompanied with 
rain; which scarcely ever falls there without 
it.7 This rain, descending from ignited clouds, 
was supposed to be impregnated with electric 
or «therial fire, and therefore to be more nutri- 
tive and prolific than any other water: ® whence 
the thunderbolt was employed as the emblem 
of fecundation and nutrition, as well as of de- 
struction. The coruscations which accompany 
its explosions, being thought to resemble the 
glimmering flashes which proceed from burning 
sulphur; and the smell of the fixed air arising 
from objects stricken by it being the same as 
that which arises from the mineral, men were 
led to believe that its fires were of a sulphurous 
nature :° wherefore the flames of sulphur were 
employed in al] lustrations, purifications, &c.,!° 
as having an affinity with divine or etherial 
fire ; to which its name in the Greek language 
has been supposed to refer."! To represent the 
thunderbolt, the ancient artists joimed two 
obelisks pointing contrary ways from one cen- 
tre, with spikes or arrows diverging from 
them; thus signifying its luminous essence 
and destructive power. Wings were sometimes 
added, to signify its swiftness and activity ; 
and the obelisks were twisted into spiral forms, 
to show the whirl in the air caused by the va- 
cuum proceeding from the expiosion ; the ori- 
gin of which, as well as the productive attri- 


6 Bagvat Geeta, p. 86 and 113. 
Al ἥμετεραι ψυχαι πὺυρ εισι. 
Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. 6. ii. 

7 Grateful as thunder in summer, is a simile 
of Tasso’s; who, notwithstanding his frequent 
and close imitations of the ancients, has co- 
pied nature more accurately than any Epic poet 
except Homer. 

8 Ta δ᾽ ἀαστραπαια τῶν ὕδατων evardn καλου- 
σιν οἱ γεωργοι, καὶ νομιζουσι. ταις βρονταις 
πολλακις ὕδωρ συνεκπίπτει Ὑονιμον" αἰτια δὲ ἣ 
Tns θερμοτητος avaptéis. TO κεραῦνιον up 
ἀκριβειᾳ καὶ λεπτοτητι θαυμαστον εστι. Plu- 
tarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. qu. 2. 

9 Agnk apynta κεραυνον 

Δεινή δε φλοξ wpto θειοιο καιομενοιο. 
lliad. ©. 
10 _____. Cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
Sulphura cum tedis, et si foret humida 
laurus. 


Juvenal. Sat. 11, v. 157. 
11 Οἰμαι καὶ TO θειον wvomacba TH ὁμοιοτητι 
TNS οσμης, ἣν τα παιομενα τοις KEpavvols αφιη- 
σιν. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. qu. 2. 
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bute, was signified by the aquatic plants, from 
which they sprang.!” 

184. After the conquests of Alexander had 
epened a communication with India, Mi- 
nerva was frequently represented with the 
elephant’s skin upon her head instead of the 
helmet ;'3 the elephant having been, from time 
immemorial, the symbol of divine wisdom 
among the Gentoos ; whose god Gonnis or Pol- 
lear is represented by a figure of this animal 
half-humanised ; which the Macha Alla, or god 
of destruction of the Tartars, is usually seen 
trampling upon. On some of the coins cf the 
Seleucide, the elephant is represented with 
the horns of the bull ; sometimes drawing the 
chariot of Minerva, in her character of Bel- 
Jona ; and at others bearing a torch, the em- 
blem of the universal agent fire, in his probos- 
cis, and the cornucopiz, the result of its exer- 
tion under the direction of divine wisdom, in 
his tai].!4 

185. The ram has been already noticed as 
the symbol of Mercury; but at Sais in Avgypt, 
it seems to have represented some attribute of 
Minerva;!* upon a small bust of whom, be- 
longing to Mr. Payne Knight, it supplies the 
ornament for the visor of the helmet, as the 
sphinx does that of the crest; the whole com- 
position showing the passive and active powers 
of generation and destruction, as attributes to 
Divine Wisdom. In another small bronze of 
very ancient workmanship, which has been the 
handle of a vase, rams are placed at the feet, 
and lions at the head, of an androgynous figure 
of Bacchus, which still more distinctly shows 
their meaning ; and in the ancient metropolitan 
temple of the North, at Upsal, in Sweden, the 


2 See coins of Syracuse, Seleucia, Alex- 
ander I. king of Epirus, Elis, &&. Upon some 
of the most ancient of the latter, however, it 
is more simply composed of flames only, di- 
verging both ways. 

18. See coins of Alexander 11. king of Epi- 
rus, and some of the Ptolemies. 

44 See those of SeleucusI. Antiochus VI. 
&e. 

15 Toutov Tov νόμου peyloTn πόλις Sas 
TS πολεως θεος apxnyos εστιν, Avyv- 
πτιστι μεν τουνομα N70, Ἕλληνιστι de, ὡς εκει- 
vov λογος, Αθηνα. Platon. Time. p. 474. Serr. 
1043. Fic. 

Τιμωσι Saita: προβατον και Θηβαιται. 
bon. lib, xvii. p. 559. 


Stra- 


Β. 

1 Amo TovTov κριοποσωπον Tov Διος τωγαλμα 
. movevot Αιγυπτιοι" amo δε Αιγυπτιων Αμμωνιοι, 
εοντες Αἰγυπτίων τε καὶ Αἰθιόπων αποικοι, και 
φωνὴν μεταξυ αμφοτερων νομιζοντες. Herodot. 
lib. ii, c. 42. 

18 Αμμουν yap Avyumtiot καλουσι Tov Aa. 
Lib. ii. 5. 42. Herodot. 

19 Tov mpwrov θεὸν (Αμουν) τῳ παντι Tov 
αὐτὸν νομιζουσι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 
354. 

“Ὁ. Ante Jovem genitum terras habuisse fe- 
runtur : 
Arcades, et Luna gens prior illa fuit. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. ii. v. 289. 

They were of the Pelasgian race, and being 
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great Scandinavian goddess Isa was represented 
riding upon aram, with an owl in her hand.!® 
Among the ASgyptians, however, Ammon was 
the deity most commonly represented under 
this symbol ; which was usually half-human- 
ised, as it appears in pl. i. vol. i. of the Select 
Specimens ; in which form he was worshipped 
in the celebrated oracular temple in Libya, as 
well as that of Thebes ; 17 and was the father of 
that Bacchus who is equally represented with 
the ram’s horns, but young and beardless. 

186. Ammon, according to some accounts, 
corresponded with the Jupiter,!® and according 
to others, with the Pan!® of the Greeks; and 
probably he was something between both, like 
the Lycean Pan, the most ancient and revered 
deity of the Arcadians, the most ancient people 
of Greece.” His title was employed by the 
Aigyptians as a common form of appellation 
towards each other, as well as of solemn invo- 
cation to the Deity, in the same manner as we 
employ the title of Lord, and the French that 
of Seigneur; and it appears to have been oc- 
casionally compounded with other words, and 
applied to other deities.!. According to Jab- 
lonski, who explains it from the modern Coptic, 
it signified precisely the same as the epithet 

\Lyczan, that is lucid, or productive of light.2 
It may therefore have been applied with equal 
propriety to either Jupiter or Pan; the 
one being the luminous etherial spirit consi- 
dered abstractedly, and the other, as diffused 
through the mass of universal matter. Hence 
Pan is called, in the Orphic Hymns, Jupiter 
the mover of all things, and described as 
harmonising them by the music of his pipe.? 
He is also called the pervader of the sky# 


in possession of a poor and mountainous coun- 
try, they kept it, whilst the more fertile parts 
of Greece were continually changing inha- 
bitants. Thucyd. lib. i.; Herodot. lib. i. s. 
146.; Pausan. lib. viii.s.1. Their being an- 
terior to Jupiter and the Moon, means no more 
than that they were anterior to the established 
religion, by which the divine personifications 
were ascertained, and made distinct objects of 
worship. 

1 Σπενδουσι και Ἥρᾳ te Αμμωνιᾳ, καὶ Πα- 
βαμμωνι. Ἕρμου δε επικλήσις εστιν 6 Παραμ- 
μων. Pausan. in Eliac. 1. c. xv. 5. 7. 

Ἕκαταιος ὃ Αβδηριτης φησι τουτῳῷ kat προς 
αλληλους τῷ ῥηματι xpnodat τους Αἰιγυπτιους, 


. ὅταν τινα προσκαλωνται; προσκλητικὴν Yap εἰναι 


τὴν φωνὴν. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 354. 
Mr. Bryant says, that this was calling each 
other Ammonians, Pref. p. 7. Some future 
antiquary of this school will probably discover 
that the English, when they use the word Sir, 
mean to call each other Sirites; and thence 
sagaciously infer that Britain was first peopled 
from Siris in Italy ; an inference quite as pro- 
bable as most of this learned gentleman’s. 
2 Panth. A°gypt. lib il. c, 11. 5. 12. 
5 —— Ζευς 6 kepaoTns. 
Hymn. x. ver. 12. 
Zevs δε τε παντων εστι θεος, παντων τε 
κεραστη5 
Πνευμασι συριζων, φωναισι τε ἀερομικτοιξ. 
Fragm. No, xxviii. ver. 13. ed. Gesn. 
4 AI@EPOTIAATKTOS. Orph. Hymn. v. 
ΗΕ 
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and of the 56 8,5 to signify the principle of 
order diffused through heaven and earth; and 
the Arcadians called him the Lord of mat- 
ter,® which title is expressed in the Latin 
name Sylvanus; SYLVA, ‘YAFA, and “YAH, 
being the same word written according to the 
different modes of pronouncing of different 
dialects. In achoral ode of Sophocles, he is 
addressed by the title of Author and di- 
rector of the dances of the gods;’ as 
being the author and disposer of the regular 
motions of the universe, of which these divine 
dances were symbols.® According to Pindar, 
this Arcadian Pan was the associate or husband 
of Rhea, and consequently the same as 
Saturn, with whom he seems to be confounded 
in the ancient coins above cited (s. 112.); 
some of them having the half-humanised horse, 
and others the figure commonly called Silenus, 
which is no other than Pan, in the same atti- 
tudes with the same female. 

187. Among the Greeks all dancing was of 
the mimetic kind: wherefore Aristotle classes 
it with poetry, music, and painting, as being 
equally an imitative art: 1° and Lucian calls it 
a science of imitation and exhibition, 
which explained the conceptions of 
the mind, and certified to the organs 
of sense things naturally beyond 
their reach.!! To sucha degree of refine- 
ment was it carried, that Athenzus speaks of 
a Pythagorean, who could display the whole 
system of his sect in such gesticulations, more 
clearly and strongly than a professed rhetori- 
cian could in words ; !* for the truth of which, 
however, we do not vouch, the attempt being 
sufficient. Dancing was also a part of the 
ceremonial in all mystic rites: 19. whence it was 
held in such high esteem, that the philosopher 
Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, both persons 
of exemplary gravity, and the latter of high 
political rank and dignity, condescended to 
cultivate it as an useful and respectable accom- 
plishment.'* The author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo describes that God accompanying 
his lyre with the dance, joined by other dei- 
ties ;'5 and a Corinthian poet, cited by Athe- 
neus, introduces the Father of Gods and men 
employed in the same exercise.'!° The ancient 
Indians, too, paid their devotions to the Sun 
by a dance imitative of his motions, which they ὁ 
performed every morning and evening, and 
which was their only act of worship.!7, Among 


> ‘AAIMAATKTOS. Sophocl. Aj. 703. 
δ Toy της ὕλης κυριον. Macrob. Sat. 1. c. 22. 
7 Tlav, Παν ἁλιπλαγκτε 
KvAAavias χιονοκτυπου 
Πετραιας αποδειραδος, φανηθ᾽, ὦ 
Θεων χοροποι αναξ, ὅππως μοι 
Νυσσια Κνωσσια 
Ορχήματα avtodan 
Euvwy ἰιαψης. Ajac. 
5. Ἢ youv Xopera των αστερων, καὶ ἣ προ TOUS 
amtAavels τῶν πλανητων συμπλοκή, Kat ευρυθμος 
αὐτῶν κοινωνια, και εὐτακτος ἅρμονια, TNS πρω- 


τογονου ορχήσεως δειγματα εστι. Lucian. de 
Saltatione. 

9 Schol. in Pind. Pyth. 111. 138. 

10 Poetic. c. i. 


1 Μιμητικὴ τις ἐστιν επιστημη, καὶ δειικτικη, 
καὶ τῶν εννοηθεντων εξαγορευτικη, Kat των αφα- 
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the Greeks the Cnosian dances were peculiarly 
sacred to Jupiter, as the Nyssian were to Bac- 
chus, both of which were under the direction 
of Pan;'® who, being the principle of uni- 
versal order, partook of the nature of all the 
other gods ; they being personifications of par- 
ticular modes of acting of the great all-ruling 
principle, and he of his general law of pre- 
established harmony ; whence upon an ancient 
earthen vase of Greek workmanship, he is re- 
presented playing upon a pipe, between two 
figures, the one male and the other female ; 
over the latter of which is written NOOSS, and 
over the former AAKOS; whilst he himself is 
distinguished by the title MOAKOS: so that 
this composition explicitly shows him in the 
character of universal harmony, resulting from 
mind and strength; these titles being, in the 
ancient dialect of Magna Grecia, where the 
vase was found, the same as NOYS, AAKH, 
and MOATIH, in ordinary Greek. The ancient 
dancing, however, which held so high a rank 
among liberal and sacred arts, was entirely 
imitative ; and esteemed honorable or other- 
wise, in proportion to the dignity or indignity 
of what it was meant to express. The highest 
was that which exhibited military exercises 
and exploits with the most perfect skill, grace 
and agility ; excellence in which was often 
honored by a statue in some distinguished atti- 
tude ; 15 and we strongly suspect, that the figure 
commonly called ‘The fighting Gladiator,’ is one 
of them; there beinga very decided character 
of individuality both in the form and features ; 
and it would scarcely have been quite naked, 
had it represented any event of history. 

188. Pan, like other mystic deities, was 
wholly unknown to the first race of poets; 
there being no mention of him in either the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, or in the genuine poem 
of Hesiod ; and the mythologists of later times 
having made him ason of Mercury by Pene- 
lope, the wife of Ulysses; a fiction, perhaps, 
best accounted for by the conjecture of Hero- 
dotus, that the terrestrial genealogies of the 
mystic deities, Pan, Bacchus, and Hercules, are 
mere fables, bearing date from the supposed 
time of their becoming of public worship.*° 
Both in Greece and Acgypt, Pan was com- 
monly represented under the symbolical form 

of the goat half-humanised ;! from which are 
derived his subordinate ministers or personified 
emanations, called Satyrs, Fauns, Tituri, ΠΑ- 


νων σαφηνιστικῆη. Lucian. ib. 8. 43. 

12 Deipnos. lib. i. 6. Xvil. 

13 Tbid. 

Τελετὴν ἀρχαιαν οὐδεμιαν, ἐστιν εὕρειν, avev 
πρλύυϑον Lucian. ibid. 
4 Athene. ib. 
Ver. 194—206. 
Ib. c. xix. 
Lucian. ibid. 
Sophocl. in |. Ὁ 
Athen. Deipnos. lib. xiv. c. xxvi. ed. 
Schweig. 

20 Anda μοι wy yeyove ὅτι ὕστερον ἐπυθοντο 
i Ἕλληνες τουτων Ta ovvoMaTa, ἢ Ta τῶν 
αλλων Oewv am οὗ δὲ επυθοντο χρόνου, amo 
τουτου γενεηλογεουσι avTewy THY γενεσιν. He- 
rodot. lib. ii. 5. 146. 

' Τραφουσι τε δὴ καὶ γλυφουσι of ζωγραφοι 


15 
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NISKOI, &c.; who, as well as their parent, 
were wholly unknown to the ancient poets. 
Neither do they appear to have been known in 
4Egypt, though a late traveller was so singu- 
larly fortunate as to find a mask of a caprine 
Satyr upon an ancient Agyptian lyre repre- 
sented in the ancient paintings of the Thebaid; 
in a form, indeed, so unlike that of any ancient 
people, and so like to a Welsh or Insh harp, 
that we cannot but suspect it to be merely an 
embellishment of an idea, that he carried out 
with him.2 M. Denon, in his more accurate 
and extensive survey of the same ruins, found 
nothing of the kind. 

189. The Nymphs, however, the correspond- 
ing emanations of the passive productive power 
of the universe, had been long known: for 
whether considered as the daughters of the 
Ocean or of Jupiter,? their parent had long 
been enrolled among the personages of the 
vulgar mythology. Upon monuments of an- 
cient art, they are usually represented with 
the Fauns and Satyrs, frequently in attitudes 
very licentious and indecent: but in the Ho- 
meric times, they seem to have been consi- 
dered as guardian spirits or local deities of the 
springs, the vallies, and the mountains ;* the 
companions of the river gods, who were the 
male progeny of the Ocean ; ὅ though the mys- 
tic system, as before observed, allowed them a 
more exalted genealogy. 

190. Pan is sometimes represented ready to 
execute his characteristic office, and sometimes 
exhibiting the result of it; in the former of 
which, all the muscles of his face and body ap- 
pear strained and contracted ; and in the latter, 
falien and dilated; while in both the phallus 
is of disproportionate magnitude, to signify 
that it represented the predominant attribute.® 
In one instance, he appears pouring water upon 
it,’ but more commonly standing near water, 
and accompanied by aquatic fowls; in whieh 
character he is confounded with Priapus, to 


Kat ot ἀαγαλματοποιοι του Tlavos τωγαλμα, Ka- 
Tamep Ἕλληνες, αἰγοπροσωπον Και τραγοσκελεϑ᾽ 
OUTL τοιοῦτον νομιζοντες εἰναι μιν, AAA’? ὅμοιον 
τοισι αλλοισι θεοισι' ὅτευ δὲ εἷνεκα τοιουτον 
Ὑραφουσι avTov, ov μοι ἧδιον εστι λέγειν. 
Herodot. ii. 46. 

* See print from Mr. Bruce’s drawing, in 
τς Burney’s History of Music. 

—-— Genitor Nympharum Oceanus. 
Catull. in Gell. ν. 88. See also Callimach. 
Hymn. ad Dian. v. 13., and A’schy!. Prometh. 
Desmot. 

4 Νυμφαι opeotiades, κουραι Aros αἰιγιοχοιο. 
11. Z. 420. 
Nupdawy, ai exovo’ opewy αἰπεινὰ Kapnva, 
Και mnyas ποταμων, Kal πεισεα ποιήεντα. 
Il. 6. 195. 
5 Oude Babuppertao μεγα σθενος Ὡκεανοιο 
Ἐξ οὗ περ παντες ποταμοι, και πασα θα- 


λασσα, 
Και πασαι κρῆναι, και φρειατα μακρα ναου- 
σιν. Odyss. Ζ. 128. 


® The figures are frequent in collections of 
small bronzes. 

7 Bronzi d’Ercolano, tav. xciii. 

8 Petronii Satyric. cxxxvi—vii. 


- 
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whom geese were particularly sacred.8 Swans, 
tuo, frequently occur as emblems of the waters 
upon coins ; and sometimes with the head of 
Apollo on the reverse ;° when there may be 
some allusion to the ancient notion of their 
singing ; a notion which seems to have arisen 
from the noises which they make in the high 
latitudes of the North, prior to their departure 
at the approach of winter.!° The pedum, or 
pastoral hook, the symbol of attraction, and 
the pipe, the symbol of harmony, are frequently 
placed near him, to signify the means and 
effect of his operation. 

191. Though the Greek writers call the 
deity who was represented by the sacred goat 
at Mendes, Pan, he more exactly answers to 
Priapus, or the generative attribute considered 
abstractedly ; 1! which was usually represented 
in A’gypt, as well as in Greece, by the phal- 
lus only.!?_ This deity was honored with a 
place in most of their temples,!? as the lingam 
is in those of the Hindoos ; and all the here- 
ditary priests were initiated or consecrated to 
him, before they assumed the sacerdotal 
office:!* for he was considered as a sort of 
accessary attribute to all the other divine per- 
sonifications, the great end and purpose of 
whose existence was generation or production. 
A part of the worship offered both to the goat 
Mendes, and the bull Apis, consisted in the 
women tendering their persons to him, which 
it seems the former often accepted, though the 
taste of the latter was too correct.!5 An at- 
tempt seems to have been made, in early 
times, to introduce similar acts of devotion in 
Italy ; for when the oracle of Juno was con- 
sulted upon the long-continued barrenness of 
the Roman matrons, its answer was, “ Iliadas 
matres caper hirtus inito:” but these mystic 
refinements not being understood by that rude 
people, they could think of no other way of 
fulfilling the mandate, than sacrificing a goat, 
and applying the skin, cut into thongs, to the 


9 See coins of Clazomene in Pellerin, and 
Mus. Hunter. 

10 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. 6. v. p. 249. 
Ol]. Magn. lib. ix. c. xv. 

11 Tov δὲ τραγον απεθεωσαν (ArvyuTtiot) κα- 
θαπερ και παρα τοις Ἕλλησι τετιμῆσθαι λεγουσι 
τον Τίριαπον, δια To yevyyntixov μοριον. Diodor. 
Sic. lib. i. p. 78. 

12 Tbid. p. 16. 

13 Thid. 

+ Tous Te iepers Tous παραλαβοντας πατρικας 
iepwouvas κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτον, τουτῳ τῷ θεῳ TpwTOV 
μυεισθαι. Ibid. p. 78. 

19 Mevdnta παρα Kpnuvov, θαλασσὴς εσχατον, 

Νειλου κερας, aryiBotat ὅθι τραγοι γυναιξι 
μισγονται. 
Pindar. apud Strabon. xvii. p. 802. 

Τυναικι τραγος emioyeto αναφανδον" τοῦτο es 
επιδειξιν ανθρωπὼν απικετο. Herodot. lib. ii. 
5. 46. 

Ev δε Tals προειρημεναις τεττερακονθ᾽ ἥμεραι5 
μονον ὅρωσιν avtov (τον Amiv) αἱ yuvaikes, kara 
προσώπον ἵσταμεναι, και δεικνυουσι ἀανασυραμεναι 
τα EQUTWY γεννήτικα μορια τὸν δ᾽ αλλον χρονον 
ἅπαντα κεκωλυμενον εστιν εἰς οψιν αὑτας ερ- 
χεσθαι τουτῳ τῳ θεῳ. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 
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bare backs of the ladies: 
Juss sua terga marite 
Pellibus exsectis percutienda dabant ; 

which, however, had the desired effect : 

Virque pater subito, nuptaque mater erat. τ 
At Mendes female goats were also held sa- 
cred, as symbols of the passive generative 
attribute ;17 and on Grecian monuments of 
art, we often find caprine satyrs of that sex. 
The fable of Jupiter having been suckled by a 
goat, probably arose from some emblematical 
composition; the true explanation of which 
was only known to the initiated. Such was 
Juno Sospita of Lanuvium, near Rome, whose 
goat-skin dress signified the same as her title ; 
and who, on a votive car of very ancient 
Etruscan work found near Perugia, appears 
exactly in the form described by Cicero, as the 
associate of Hercules dressed iu the lion’s skin, 
or the Destroyer.?® 

192. The Greeks frequently combined the 
symbolical animals, especially in engravings 
upon gems, where we often find the forms of 
the ram, goat, horse, cock, and various others, 
blended into one, so as to form Pantheic 
compositions, signifying the various attributes 
and modes of action of the Deity.!9 Cupid is 
sometimes represented wielding the mask of 
Pan, and sometimes playing upon a lyre, 
while sitting upon the back of a lion; ?? de- 
vices of which the enigmatical meaning has 
been already sufficiently explained in the ex- 
planations of the component parts. The Hin- 
doos, and other nations of the eastern parts of 
Asia, expressed similar combinations of attri- 
butes by symbols loosely connected, and figures 
unskilfully composed of many heads, legs, 
arms, &c.; which appear from the epithets 
hundred-headed, hundred-handed, 
&c., so frequent in the old Greek poets, to 
have been not wholly unknown to them; 
though the objects to which they are applied, 
prove that their ideas were taken from figures 
which they did not understand, and which 
they therefore exaggerated into fabulous mon- 
sters, the enemies or arbitrators of their own 
gods.! Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, 
have been worshipped in the western parts of 
Asia, when the Greeks first settled there ; of 
which the Diana of Ephesus appears to have 
been aremain: for both her temple and that 
of the Apollo Didymzus were long anterior to 


16 Ovid. Fast. 11. 448. 

17 Arya Se kat τραγον Μενδησιοι τιμωσιν. 
Strabon. lib. xvii. 812. 

Σεβονται δε παντας τους αιγα5 ot Μενδησιοι, 
και μαλλον τοὺς ἀρσενοῦυς τῶν θηλεων. He- 
rodot. lib. ii. s. 46. 

18 Cum pelle caprina, cum hasta, cum scu- 
tulo, cum calceolis repandis. De N. 1). lib.i. 
Sep Mlk 

19. They are common, and to be found in all 
collections of gems ; but never upon coins. 

20 See Mus. Florent. gemm. 

1 Tl, A. 402. Pindar. Pyth. i. 31., viii. 20. 

From the publication of Denon of the sculp- 
tures remaining in Upper Agypt, it seems that 
such figures had a place in the ancient religious 
mythology of that country. 

2 To δε iepoy To ev Διδυμοις Tov AmoAAwVoS, 
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the Ionic emigration ;2 though the composite 
images of the latter, which now exist, are, as 
before observed, among the most refined pro- 
ductions of ὌΝ taste and elegance. A 
Pantheic bust of this kind is engraved in 
plates lv. and Ivi. of Vol. i. of the Select Spe- 
cimens, having the dewlaps of a goat, the ears 
of a bull, and the claws of a crab placed as 
horns upon his head. The hair appears wet ; 
and out of the temples spring fish, while the 
whole of the face and breast is covered with 
foliage that seems to grow from the flesh; sig- 
nifying the result of this combination of attri- 
butes in fertilising and organising matter. The 
Bacchus AENAPITHS, and Neptune S6YTAA- 
MIO3,° the one the principle of vegetation in 
trees, and the other in plants, were probably 
represented by composite symbolical images of 
this kind. 

193. A female Pantheic figure in silver, 
with the borders of the drapery plated with 
gold, and the whole finished in a manner sur- 
passing almost any thing extant, was among 
the things found at Macon on the Saone, in the 
year 1764, and published by Count Caylus.? 
It represents Cybele, the universal mother, 
with the mural crown on her head, and the 
Wings of pervasion growing from her shoulders, 
mixing the productive elements of heat and 
moisture, by making a libation upon the flames 
of an altar from a golden patera, with the 
usual knob in the centre of it, representing, 
probably, the lingam. On each side of her 
head is one of the Dioscuri, signifying the al- 
ternate influence of the diurnal and nocturnal 
sun; and, upon a crescent supported by the 
tips of her wings, are the seven planets, each 
signified by a bust of its presiding deity resting 
upon a globe, and placed in the order of the 
days of the week named after them. In her 
left hand she holds two cornucopie, to signify 
the result of her operation on the two hemi- 
spheres of the Earth ; and upon them are the 
busts of Apollo and Diana, the presiding det- 
ties of those hemispheres, with a golden disk, 
intersected by two transverse lines, such as is 
observable on other pieces of ancient art, and 
such as the barbarians of the North employed 
to represent the solar year, divided into four 
parts,® at the back of each. 

194. How the days of the week came to be 
called by the names of the planets, or why 


καὶ TO μαντεῖον EOTLY ἀρχαιότερον ἡ κατὰ THV 
Ιωνων εσοικησιν' πολλῷ δη πρεσβυτερὰ ETL 7 
κατα ἴωνας τὰ ε5 τὴν Ἄρτεμιν την Ἐφεσιαν. 
Pausan. Achaic. ¢. ii. 5. iv. 

3 Audotepo. yap of θεοι THS ὕγρα καὶ γονιμου 
κυριοι δοκουσιν apxns εἰναι" Kat Ποσειδωνι γε 
Φυταλμιῳ Διονυσῳ δε Δενδριτῃ, παντεδ, ὧς ἐπὸϑ5 
ειἰπειν, Ἕλληνες θυουσιν. Plutarch. Sympos. 
lib. ν. qu. 111. 

4 Ὑ, νἱ]. Ρ]. ΙΧΣ]- 

He says that the figure had been gilt all 
over: but he is mistaken ; no part of it having 
been gilt, but several plated, all which remain 
entire, with the gold upon them. It is now, 
with most of the other small figures in silver, 
found with it, in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

5 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. i. p. 90., and 
vol. li. p. 232. fig, 4., and p. 161 and 2. 
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the planets were thus placed in an order so 
different from that of nature, and even from 
that in which any theorist ever has placed 
them, is difficult to conjecture. The earliest 
notice of itin any ancient writing now extant, is 
in the work of an historian of the beginning of 
the third century of Christianity ;® who says 
that it was unknown to the Greeks, and bor- 
rowed by the Romans from other nations, who 
divided the planets on this occasion by a sort 
of musical scale, beginning with Saturn, the 
most remote from the centre, and then passing 
Over two to the Sun, and two more tw the 
Moon, and so on, till the arrangement of the 
week was complete as at present, only begin- 
ning with the day which now stands last. 
Other explanations are given, both by the same 
and by later writers; but as they appear to us 
to be still more remote from probability, it will 
be sufficient to refer to them, without entering 
into further details.7 Perhaps the difficulty 
has arisen from a confusion between the deities 
and the planets; the ancient nations of the 
North having consecrated each day of the week 
to some principal personage of their mythology, 
and called it after his name, beginning with 
Lok or Saturn, and ending with Freia or Ve- 
nus: whence, when these, or the corresponding 
hames in other languages, were applied both 
to the planets and to the days of the week con- 
secrated to them, the ancient mythological 
order of the titles was retained, though the 
ideas expressed by them were no longer reli- 
gious, but astronomical, Perbaps, too, it may 
be accounted for from the Ptolemaic system ; 
according to which the order of the planets 
was, Satur, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon: forif the natural day con- 
sisted of twenty-four hours, and each hour was 
under the influence of a planet in succes- 
sion, and the first hour of Saturday be sacred 
to Saturn, the eighth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
second, will be so likewise; so that the 
twenty-third will belong to Jupiter, the twenty- 
fourth to Mars, and the first hour of the next 
day to the Sun. In the same manner, the 
first hour of the ensuing day will belong to the 
Moon, and so on through the week, according 
to the seemingly capricious order in which all 
nations, using the hebdomadal computation 
of time, have placed them. 

195. The Disa or Isa of the North was re- 
presented by a conic figure enveloped in a net, 
similar to the cortina of Apollo on the medals 
of Cos, Chersonesus in Crete, Naples in Italy, 
and the Syrian kings ; but instead of having 
the serpent coiled round it, as in the first, or 
some symbol or figure of Apollo placed upon 
| It, as in the rest, it is terminated in a human 
| head. This goddess is\ unquestionably the 


| 6 The part of Plutarch’s Symposiacs, in 
_ which it was discussed, is unfortunately lost. 
| _ 7 Cass. Dion. lib, xxxvi. p. 37. Hyde de 
Relig. Vet. Persar. c. v. ad fin. 
® Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. c. v. p. 219. 
9 De M. 6: c. ix. 
10 Isiac Table, and ΟἹ. Rudbeck. ib. p. 209 
and 210. τι Th. p. 280. 
12. ΤΌ, c. vi. p. 512 and 513. 
15. Tn the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. 
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Isis whom the ancient Suevi, according to Ta- 
citus, worshipped ;° for the initial letter of the 
first name appears to be an article or prefix 
joined to it; and the A.gyptian Isis was occa- 
sionally represented enveloped in a net, exactly 
as the Scandinavian goddess was at Upsal.!° 
This goddess is delineated on the sacred drums 
of the Laplanders, accompanied by a child, 
similar to the Horus of the A‘gyptians, who 
so offen appears in the lap of Isis on the reli- 
gious monuments of that people.!! The ancient 
Muscovites also worshipped a sacred group, 
composed of an old woman with one male 
child in her lap and another standing by her, 
which probably represented Isis and her off- 
spring. They had likewise another idol, called 
the golden heifer, which seems to have been 
the animal symbol of the same personage.!? 

196. Common observation would teach the 
inhabitants of polar climates that the primitive 
state of water was ice ; the name of which, in 
all the Northern dialects, has so near an affinity 
with that of the goddess, that there can be no 
doubt of their having been originally the same, 
though it is equally a title of the corresponding 
personification in the East Indies. The conic 
form also unquestionably means the egg ; there 
being in the Albani collection a statue of 
Apollo sitting upon a great number of eggs, 
with a serpent coiled round them, exactly as 
he is upon the veiled cone or cortina, round 
which the serpent is occasonally coiled, upon 
the coins above cited. A conic pile of eggs is 
also placed by the statue of him, draped, as he 
appears on a silver tetradrachm of Lampsacus,!% 
engraved in pl. Ixii. of vol. i. of the Select 
Specimens, 

197. Stones of a similar conic form are re- 
presented upon the colonial medals of Tyre, 
and called ambrosial stones ; from which, pro- 
bably, came the amberics, so frequent all over 
the Northern hemisphere. These, from the re- 
mains still extant, appear to have been com- 
posed of one of these cones let into the ground, 
with another stone placed upon the point of it, 
and so nicely balanced, that the wind could move 
it, though so ponderous that no human force, 
unaided by machinery, can displace it: whence 
they are now called logging rocks, and 
pendre stones,!* as they were anciently 
living stones, and stones of God; 
titles, which differ but little in meaning from 
that on the Tyrian coins. Damascius saw seve- 
ral of them in the neighborhood of Heliopolis 
or Baalbeck, in Syria; particularly one which 
was then moved by the wind; 16 and they are 
equally found in the Western extremities of 
Europe, and the Eastern extremities of Asia, in 
Britain, and in China.!7_ Probably the stone 
which the patriarch Jacob anointed with oil, 


14 Norden’s Cornwall, p. 79. 

15 Ado. εμψυχοι et βαιτυλια. Pseudo-San- 
chon. Fragm. apud Euseb. The last title 
seems to be a corruption of the scriptural name 
Bethel. 

16 Ἐπδον Tov βαιτυλον δια Tov aepos κινου- 


μενον. In Vita Isidori apud Phot. Biblioth. 
Cod. 242. 

‘7 Norden. ib. Kircheri China illustrata, 
p. 270. 
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according to a mode of worship once generally 
practised,!® as it still is by the Hindoos, was of 
this kind.!9 Such immense masses being moved 
by causes seeming so inadequate, must natu- 
rally have conveyed the idea of spontaneous 
motion to ignorant observers, and persuaded 
them that they were animated by an emanation 
of the vital Spirit: whence they were con- 
sulted as oracles, the responses of which could 
always be easily obtained by interpreting the 
different oscillatory movements into nods of 
approbation and dissent. The figures of the 
Apollo Didymzus, on the Syrian coins above- 
mentioned, are placed sitting upon the point of 
the cone, where the more rude and primitive 
symbol of the logging rock is found poised ; 
and we are told, in a passage before cited, that 
the oracle of this god near Miletus existed 
before the emigration of the Ionian colonies: 
that is, more than eleven hundred years before 
the Christian era: wherefore we are persuaded 
that it was originally nothing more than one 
of these RartuAca or symbolical groups ; which 
the luxury of wealth and refinement of art 
gradually changed into a most magnificent 
temple and most elegant statue. 

198. There were anciently other sacred 
piles of stones, equally or perhaps more fre- 
quent all over the North, called hy the Greeks 
AOGOI ‘EPMAIOI or hillocks of Mer- 
cury;*? of whom they were probably the 
original symbols. They were placed by the 
sides, or in the points of intersection, of roads ; 
where every traveller that passed, threw a 
stone upon them in honor of Mercury, the 
guardian of all ways or general conductor; ! 
and there can be no doubt that many of the 
ancient crosses observable in such situations 
were erected upon them ; their pyramidal form 
affording a commodious base, and the substi- 
tuting a new object being the most obvious and 
usual remedy for such kinds of superstition. 
The figures of this god sitting upon fragments 
of rock or piles of stone, one of which has 
been already cited, are probably more elegant 
and refined modes of signifying the same ideas. 

199. The old Pelasgian Mercury of the 
Athenians consisted, as before observed, of a 
human head placed upon an inverted obelisk 
with a phallus; of which several are extant ; 
as also of a female draped figure terminating 


18 Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vii. p. 713.: Ar- 
nob. lib. i.: Herodian. in Macrino. 

19 Cleric. Comm. in Genes. 6. xxviii. v. 22. 

20 ὕπερ πολιος, ὅθι Ἕρμαιος Aopos 
εστιν. Odyss. Π. 471. This line, however, 
together with those adjoining 468—75, though 
ancient, is proved to be an interpolation of 
much later date than the rest of the poem, 
by the word Ἕρμαιος formed from the con- 
tracted Ἕρμας for Ἕρμειας, unknown to the 
Homeric tongue. 

1 Anthol. lib. iv. Epigr. 12. 
Nat. Deor. 

2 Kat Δηλιοις Adpoditns εστιν ov μεγα ξοα- 
vov (TEXYN Δαιδαλου,) κατεισι Se αντι TOdwY ES 
τετράγωνον oxnua. Paus. in Beot. c. xi. 8. 2. 

3 Capite obnupto, specie tristi, faciem manu 
leva intra amictum sustinens. Sat.i.c. 21. 

4 Pausan. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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below in the same square form. These seem to 
be of the Venus Architis, or primitive Venus; 
of whom there was a statue in wood at Delos, 
supposed to be the work of Dedalus ;? and ano- 
ther in a temple upon Mount Libanus, of which 
Macrobius’s description exactly corresponds 
with the figures now extant; of which one is 
given in pl. Iviii. of vol. i. of the Select Spe- 
cimens. ‘‘ Her appearance,” he says, ‘‘ was 
melancholy, her head covered, and her face 
sustained by her left hand, which was concealed 
under her garment.’ Some of these figures 
have the mystic title ASITASIA upon them, 
signifying perhaps the welcome or gratulation 
to the returning spring: for they evidently re- 
present nature in winter, still sustained by the 
inverted obelisk, the emanation of the sun 
pointed downwards, but having all her powers 
enveloped in gloom and sadness. Some of these 
figures were probably, like the Paphian Venus, 
androgynous ; whence arose the Hermaphro- 
dite, afterwards represented under more ele- 
gant forms ; accounted for as usual by poetical 
fables. Occasionally the attribute seems to be 
signified by the cap and wings of Mercury. 

200. The symbol of the ram was, it seems, 
explained in the Eleusinian mysteries,* and 
the nature and history of the Pelasgian Mer- 
cury in those of Samothrace ;> the device on 
whose coins is his emblem either of the ram 
or the cock,® and where he was distinguished 
by the mystic title Casmilus or Cadmilus ;7 of 
which, probably, the Latin word Camillus, and 
the Greek name of the fabulous hero Cadmus, 
are equally abbreviations: ὃ for the stories of 
this hero being married to Harmony, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus, and of both him 
and his wife being turned into serpents, are 
clearly allegorical ; and it is more probable that 
the colony which occupied Thebes, were called 
Cadmeians from the title of their deity than 
from the name of their chief. 

201. The A*gyptian Mercury carried a 
branch of palm in his hand, which his priests 
also wore in their sandals,2 probably as a 
badge of their consecration to immortality: for 
this tree is mentioned in the Orphic Poems as 
proverbial for longevity, and was the only one 
known to the ancients, which never changed its 
leaves; all other evergreens shedding them, 
though not regularly nor all at once.!° it has 


5 Herodot. lib. ii. c. 51. 

6 Mus. Hunter. tab. xlvi. fig. 21. et nummul. 
argent. ined. apud R. P. Knight, Londini. 

7 Μῦυουνται δε ev TH Σαμοθρακῃ τοις Καβειροι5, 
ὧν Mvaceas φησι και Ta ονοματα. Teooapes δε 
εἰσι Tov αριθμον, Agtepos, Αξιοκερσα, Αξιοκερσο5. 
Αξιερος μεν ουν ἐστιν ἢ Δημητηρ᾽ Αξιοκερσα δε n 
Tlepoepovn Αξιοκερσος de 6 ‘Adns. 6 δε προστι- 
θεμενος TeTaptos Κασμιλος ὃ ‘Epuns εστιν, ὡς 
ἵστορει Διονυσιδωρο5. Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. 
lib. 1. v. 917. 

Oi Se προστιθεασι καὶ τεταρτον Καδμιλον. 
εστι δ᾽ οὗτος ὁ ‘Epuns. ibid. 

8 Lycophron. v. 162. Καδμιλος 6 Ἕρμης 
Βοιωτικω5. Schol. in eund. et kata συγκοπὴν 
Καδμον. ib. in v. 219. 

9. Apuleii Metam. lib. 11. p. 39., et lib. xi. 
p. 241 et 246. 

10 Ὃ δε φοινιξ ουθεν ἀποβαλλων ad αὕτου 
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also the property of florishing in the most 
parched and dry situations, where no other 
large trees will grow ; and therefore might na- 
turally have been adopted as a vegetable sym- 
bol of the sur, whence it frequently accom- 
panies the horse on the coins of Carthage ;!! 
and in the Corinthian sacristy in the temple at 
Delphi was a bronze palm-tree with frogs and 
water-snakes round its root, signifying the sun 
fed by humidity.!? The pillars in many an- 
cient A°gyptian temples represent palm-trees 
With their branches lopped off; and it is 
probable that the palm-trees in the tem- 
ple of Solomon were pillars of the same 
form ;13 that prince having admitted many 
profane symbols among the ornaments of 
his sacred edifice. The palm-tree at Delos, 
sacred to Apollo and Diana, is mentioned in 
the Odyssey ; '* and it seems probable that the 
games and other exercises performed in honor 
of those deities, in which the palm, the laurel, 
and other symbolical plants were the distinc- 
tions of victory, were originally mystic repre- 
sentations of the attributes and modes of action 
of the divine nature. Such the dances un- 
questionably were: for when performed in ho- 
nor of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imi- 
tative exhibitions of the symbolical figures, 
under which they were represented by the 
artists.'° Simple mimicry seems also to have 
formed a part of the very ancient games cele- 
brated by the Ionians at Delos,!® from which, 
probably, came dramatic poetry; the old 
comedy principally consisting of imitations, not 
only of individual men, but of the animals em- 
ployed as symbols of the Deity.!7 Of this 
kind are the comedies of the Birds, the Frogs, 
the Wasps, &c.; the choral parts of which were 
recited by persons who were disguised in imi- 
tation of those different animals, and who 
mimicked their notes while chanting or singing 
the parts.!® From a passage of A®schylus, 
preserved by Strabo, it appears that similar 
imitations were practised in the mystic cere- 
monies,!® which may have been a reason for 
their gradual disuse upon all common occa- 
sions. 

202. The symbolical meaning of the olive, 
the fir, and the apples, the honorary rewards 
in the Olympic, Isthmian, and Pythian games, 
has been already noticed; and the parsley, 


τῶν φυομενων, BeBaiws αειφυλλος εστι, Kat 
τοῦτο 5y.TO KpaTos αὐτου μαλιστα TNS νικὴ5 TH 
toxup@ συνοικειουσι. Plutarch. Sympos. lb. 
viii. probl. 4. 

11 See Gesner. tab. Ixxxiv. fig. 40 and 42. 

12 Thv εξ ὕγρων ἡνιξατο τροφὴν Tov ἥλιου και 
yeveow και ἀαναθυμιασιν ὃ δημιουργοΞ. Plutarch. 
de metro non utente Pyth. dialog. 

15. See Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 217. 

42162. 

19 “H yap opxnots εκ τε KIVNTEwWY καὶ σχεσεων 
συνεστηκεν πτ-φορας μεν ουν Tas κινήσεις 
ονομαζουσι, σχήματα δε σχέσεις και διαθεσεις, 
Eis as φερομεναι τελευτωσιν ai κινήσεις, ὅταν 
ἈΑπολλωνος, ἢ Πανος, ἢ τινος Baxxns, σχήμα 
διαθεντες emt του σωματος γὙραφικως τοι5 εἰδεσιν 
επιμενωσιν. Plutarch. Sympos. lib. ix. probl. 
15. 

18 Tlavtwy δ᾽ avOpwrav φωνας καὶ κρεμβαλια- 
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which formed the crown of the Roman victors, 
was equally a mystic plant; it being repre- 
sented on coins in the same manner as the fig- 
leaf, and with the same signification,” probably 
on account of a peculiar influence, which it is 
still supposed to have upon the female consti- 
tution. This connexion of the games with 
the mystic worship was probably one cause of 
the momentous importance attached to success 
in them; which is frequently spoken of by 
persons of the highest rank, as the most 
splendid object of human ambition; ! and we 
accordingly find the proud city of Syracuse 
bribing a citizen of Caulonia to renounce his 
own country and proclaim himself of theirs, 
that they might have the glory of a prize which 
he had obtained.2 When Exznetus of Agri- 
gentum won the race in the ninety-second 
Olympiad, he was escorted into his native city 
by three hundred chariots ;? and Theagenes the 
Thasian, the Achilles of his age, who long 
possessed unrivalled superiority in all exer- 
cises of bodily strength and agility, so as to 
have been crowned fourteen hundred times, 
was canonised as a hero or demigod, had 
statucvs erected to him in various parts of 
Greece, and received divine worship; which 
he further proved himself worthy of, by mira- 
culous favors obtained at his altars. Euthymus 
too, who was equally eminent as a boxer, 
having won a great number of prizes, and con- 
tended once even against Theagenes with 
doubtful success, was rewarded with equal or 
even greater honors: for he was deified by com- 
mand of the oracle even before his death ; 4 
being thus elevated to a rank, which fear has 
often prostituted to power, but which unawed 
respect gave to merit in this instance only : and 
it is peculiarly degrading to popular favor and 
flattery that in this instance it should have 
been given not to the labors of a statesman or 
the wisdom of a legislator, but to the dexterity 
of a boxer. 

203. This custom of canonising or deifying 
men seems to have arisen from that general 
source of ancient rites and opinions, the sys- 
tem of emanations; according to which all 
were supposed to partake of the divine essence, 
but not in an equal degree: whence, while a 
few simple rites, faintly expressive of religious 
veneration, were performed in honor of all the 


\  oTUY 
Μιμεισθ᾽ icacw* pain Se κεν avros ἕκαστος 
Φθεγγεσθαι. 
Homer. Hymn. in Apoll. 162. 
17 See Aristoph. ‘Imm. 520, &c. 
18 Bjusd. Batpax. 209. 
19 ψαλμος δ᾽ αλαλαζει, 
ταυροφθογγοι δ᾽ ὕπομηκωνται κοθεν 
εξ αφανους5 φοβεριοι μιμοι" 
τυμπανῳ δ᾽ χω, 
wo ὑπογειου βροντη5, φερεται βαρυταρβης. 
ΖἜβειν]. Edon. apud Strab. lib. x. p. 721. 
20 Ξελιψον. To γυναικειον. Hesych. 
1 Sophocl. Electr. Platon. Polit. lib. v. p. 
419. 
2 Pausan. lib. vi. c. 3 
3 Diodor. Sic. lib. xili. c. 82. 
4 Plin. lib. vii. c, 47. 
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dead,® a direct and explicit worship was paid 
to the shades of certain individuals renowned 
for either great virtues or great vices, which, 
if equally energetic, equally dazzle and over- 
awe the gaping multitude. Every thing being 
derived, according to this system, from the 
Deity, the commanding talents and splendid 
qualities of particular persons were naturally 
supposed to proceed from particular emana- 
tions; whence such persons were, even while 
living, honored with divine titles expressive of 
those particular attributes of the Deity, with 
which they seemed to be peculiarly favored.” 
Such titles were, however, in many instances 
given soon after birth; children being named 
after the divine personifications, as a sort of 
consecration to their protection. The founder 
of the Persian monarchy was called by a name, 
which in their language signified the sun; and 
there is no doubt that many of the ancient 
kings of ASgypt had names of the same kind,? 
which have helped to confound history with 
allegory ; though the Agyptians, prior to their 
subjection to the Macedonians, never wor- 
shipped them, nor any heroes or canonised 
mortals whatsoever.!° 

204. ‘‘ During the Pagan state of the Irish,” 
says a learned antiquary of that country, 
“every child at his birth received a name 
generally from some imaginary divinity ; under 
whose protection it was supposed to be: but 
this name was seldom retained longer than the 
state of infancy ; from which period it was 
generally changed for others arising from some 
perfection or imperfection of the body; the 
disposition or quality of the mind; achieve- 
ments in war or the chace ; the place of birth, 
residence, &c.”!! When these descriptive 
titles exactly accorded with those previously 


5 Odyss. A. Lucian. περι πενθ. 8. 9. 

6 @adns, Πυθαγορας, WAatwv, of Στωικοι Δαι- 
μονας ὕπαρχειν ουσιας ψυχικαδ' εἰναι de και 
Ἥρωας Tas κεχωρισμενας ψυχας τῶν σωματων, 
και ἀγαθους μεν, Tas ayalass Kakous δε, Tas 
φαυλας. Plutarch. de Placit. Philos. hb. i. c. 8. 
οἱ yap ‘Hpwes κακουν, 

‘Os hac’, ἕτοιμοι μαλλον, ἡ εὐεργετειν. 
Menandr. ex Atqual. Fragm. 
7 ἕν ανδρων, ἕν Dewy yevos* ek 
μιας Oe πνεομεν 
ματρος αμφοτεροι- 
διειργει O€ Taga κεκριμενα 
δυναμι5- Pindar. Nem. 5. ν. 1. 

8 Και τιθεταῦ To ονομα αὐτου (Kupov) amo του 
ἥλιου. Ctes. Persic. 

Kupoy yap kadew Tlepoas τον ἥλιον. 
tarch. in Artax. 

Tov yap ἥλιον Περσαι Kupov λεγουσι- 
sych. 

9 See Jablonsk. Panth. Augypt. 

10 Νομιζουσι δ᾽ wy Αιγυπτιοι ovd ἥρωσιν ovdev. 
Herodot. lib. ii. 5. 50. See also 8. 142 and ὃ. 

11 Collectan. Hibern. No. xi. p. 259. 

12 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, T. 1. p. 84. 

13 Mallet Introd. a l’Hist. de Danemarc. 

14 Odinus ego nunc nominor ; 
Yggus modo nominabar ; 
Vocabar Thundus ante id, 
Vacus et Skilfingus, 
Vufodus et Hoopta-tyr 
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imposed, and derived from the personified at- 
tributes of the Deity, both were naturally con- 
founded, and the limited excellences of man 
thus occasionally placed in the same rank with 
the boundless perfections of God. The same 
custom still prevails among the Hindoos, who 
when a child is ten days old, give him the name 
of one of their Deities, to whose favor they 
think by this means to recommend him; 13 
whence the same medley of historical tradition 
and physical allegory fills up their popular 
creed, as filled that of the Greeks and other 
nations. The ancient theism of the North 
seems also to have been corrupted by the con- 
queror Odin assuming the title of the supreme 
God, and giving those of other subordinate 
attributes to his children and captains ; 13 
which are, however, all occasionally applied 
to him:!4 for the Scandinavians, like the 
Greeks, seem sometimes to have joined, and 
sometimes to have separated the personifica- 
tions; so that they sometimes worshipped 
several gods, and sometimes only one god with 
several names. 

205. Historical tradition has transmitted to 
us accounts of several ancient kings, who bore 
the Greek name of Jupiter ; 15. which signifying 
Awe or Terror, would naturally be assumed 
by tyrants, who wished to inspire such senti- 
ments. The ancient Bacchus was said to have 
been the son of Jupiter by Ceres or Proser- 
pine ;!° that is, in plain language, the result of _ 
the ztherial Spirit operating upon the Earth, or 
its pervading Heat: buta real or fictitious hero, 
having been honored with his name in the 
Cadmeian colony of Thebes, was by degrees 
confounded with him in the popular mytho- 
logy, and fabled to have been raised up by 
Jupiter to replace him after he had been slain 


Gautus et Ialcus inter Deos, 
Ossier et Suafner ; 
Quos puta factas esse 
Omnes ex uno me. 
Grunnismal liii. Edd. Semond. p. 61. 

15 Tlaytas μεν ουν καταριθμησασθαι και προθυ- 
μηθεντι amopov, ὅποσοι θελουσι γενεσθαι Kat 
τραφῆναι παρα σφισι Ara. Pausan. in Messen. 
Cu ΧΧΧΙΙΪ. 5. 2. 

16 act τον θεὸν (τον ΔιονυσονῚ εἰς Atos καὶ 
Anpntpos τεκνωθεντα, διασπασθηναι. Diodor. 
Sic. Jib. 111. 

Αθηναιοι Atovucov tov Atos και Kopns σεβου- 
ov aAAov toutov Atovyvooy' καὶ ὃ lakxos 6 
μυστικος τουτῳ τῷ Διονυσῳ, οὐχι τῷ Θηβαιῳ, 
ἐπᾳδεται. Arrian. lib. ii. An Attic writer during 
the independence of the Republic, would not 
have dared to say so much. 

Μυθολογουσι δὲ τινες καὶ ἕτερον Διονυσον 
γεγονεναι, πολυ τοις Xpovols mpoTEpovyTa του- 
του. φασι yap εκ Aros και Περσεφονης Διονυσὸν 
γενεσθαι, Tov ὕπο τινων Ξεβαζιον ονομαζομενον" 
οὗ THY τε γενεσιν καὶ Tas θυσιαβ καὶ τιμὰς νυ- 
κτερινας καὶ κρυφιας παρεισαγουσι δια THY αισχυ- 
νὴν τὴν εἰς τῆς συνουσιας επακολουθοῦσαν. 
Diodor. Sic. lib. iv. p. 148. 

Σαββους yap και νυν ets πολλοι τους BakxXous 
καλουσι, Kal ταυτην αφιασι THY φωνὴν ὅταν 
οργιαζωσι τῷ θεῳ. Plutarch. Symp. lib. iv. 
qu. Vi. 
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by the Titans ;!7 ag Attis and Adonis were by 
the boar, and Osiris by Typhon ; symbolical 
tales which have been already noticed. The 
mystic Deity was however duly distinguished 
as an object of public worship in the temples; 
where he was associated by the Greeks with 
Ceres and Proserpine,!® and by the Romans 
with Ceres and Libera, (who was their Proser- 
pine,) the reason for which, as the Stoic interlo- 
cutor observes in Cicero’s Dialogue on the 
Nature of the Gods, was explained in the Mys- 
teries.!9 

206. The sons of Tyndarus were by the 
same means confounded with the ancient per- 
sonifications of the diurnal and nocturnal sun, 
or of the morning and evening star; *° the sym- 
bols of whose attributes, the two oval or conic 
caps, were interpreted to signify their birth 
from Leda’s egg, a fable ingrafted upon the old 
allegory subsequent to the Homeric times ; the 
four lines alluding to the deification of the 
brothers of Helen in the Odyssey being un- 
doubtedly spurious, though extremely beauti- 
ἴα]. Perseus is probably an entirely fictitious 
and allegorical personage ; for there is no men- 
tion ef him in either of the Homeric poems; 
and his name is a title of the sun,? and his 
image the composite symbol of the gryphon 
humanised. ‘Theseus appears likewise to be a 
personage who started into being between the 
respective ages of the two Homeric poems; 
there being no mention of him in the genuine 
parts of the Iliad, though the Athenian genea- 
logy is minutely detailed ;3 and he being only 
once slightly mentiened as the lover of Ariadne 
in the genuie parts of the Odyssey.* He 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personifi- 
cation οἵ Hercules; he having the same sym- 
bols of the club and lion’s skin; and similar 
actions and adventures being attributed to him, 
many of which are manifestly allegorical; 
such as his conflict with the Minotaur, with the 
Centaurs, and with the Amazons. 

207. This confusion of personages, arising 
from a confusion of names, was facilitated in 
its progress by the belief that the universal 
generative principle, or its subordinate emana- 
tions, might act in such a manner as thata 
female of the human species might be impreg- 
nated without the co-operation of a male ;5 
and as this notion was extremely useful and 
convenient in concealing the frailties of wo- 
men, quieting the jealousies of husbands, pro- 


17 Hén yap μενεαινε veov Διονυσὸον actev, 
Ταυροφυες μίμημα παλαιίγενεος Διονυσου, 
Αἰινομορου Ζαγρηος exwv ποθον ὑὕψιμεδων 

Zeus, 
Ὃν τεκε Περσεφονεια δρακοντειῃ Atos ευνΉ. 
Dionysiae. lib. v. p. 173. 

18 Kot πλήσιον vaos eott-Anuntpos’ αγαλ- 
ματα δὲ avTn τε καὶ 7] Tals, Kat Sada exwv 
Ioxxos. Pausan. in Attic. 

Η mov ¥ av ert την Πραξιτελοὺυς Δημήτρα, 
Kat Kopyyv, Καὶ tov laxxev Tov μυστικον, θεου5 
ὑπολαμβανομεν. Clem. Alex, in Protrep. 

49 Lib, iii. s. 21. 

20 Kai Tous Tuvdapidas δε φασι τὴν των Διοσ- 
κουρων δοξαν ὑὕπελθειν παλιν (lege παλαι) 
νομιζομενων εἰναι θεων. Sext. Empir. lib. ix. 
5. 37. 
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tecting the honor of families, and guarding 
with religious awe the power of bold usurpers, 
it was naturally cherished and promoted with 
much favor and industry. Men supposed to 
be produced in this supernatural way, would 
of course advance into life with strong confi- 
dence and high expectations ; which generally 
realise their own views, when supported by 
even common courage and ability. Such were 
the founders of almost all the families distin- 
guished in mythology; whose names being, 
like all other ancient names, descriptive titles, 
they were equally applicable to the personified 
attributes of the Deity : whence both became 
blended together, and historical so mixed with 
allegorical fable, that it is impossible in many 
instances to distinguish or separate them. The 
actions of kings and conquerors were attributed 
to personages purely symbolical; and the 
qualities of these bestowed in return upon frail 
and perishable mortals. Even the double or 
ambiguous sex was attributed to deified heroes ; 
Cecrops being fabled to have been both man 
and woman ;° and the rough Hercules and fu- 
rious Achilles represented with the features 
and habits of the softer sex, to conceal the 
mystic meaning of which the fables of Omphale 
and Jole, and the daughters of Lycomedes, 
were invented; of which there is not a trace in 
the Homeric poems. 

208. Wlien the Greeks made expeditions 
into distant countries either for plunder, trade, 
or conquest, and there found deified heroes 
with titles corresponding either in sound or 
sense to their own, they without further in- 
quiry concluded them to be the same; and 
adopted all the legendary tales which they 
found with them; whence their own my-" 
thology, both religious and historical, was gra- 
dually spread out into an unwieldy mass of in- 
coherent fictions and traditions, that no powers 
of ingenuity or extent of learning could ana- 
lyse or comprehend. The heroes of the Iliad 
were, at a very early period, so much the ob- 
jects of public admiration, partly through the 
greatness of the war, the only one carried on 
jointly by all the States of Greece prior to the 
Macedonian usurpation, and partly through the 
refulgent splendor of the mighty genius by 
which it had been celebrated, that the proud- 
est princes were ambitious of deducing their 
genealogies from them, and the most powerful 
nations vain of any traces of connexion with 


1 Od. A. 300—4. λελογχασ᾽ toa betrays the 
interpolator, the adjective having been written 
with the digamma. 

2 Tlepoeus 6 ἥλιος. Scho]. in Lycophr. v. 18. 

3. Ῥ, 546—50. Several of these lines secm 
to have been interpolated in compliment to 
the Athenians. 

EB Ve 

5 OvOev οιομαι Servor, εἰ μη πλησιαζων 6 Geos, 
ὥσπερ avOpwros, adda ἕτεραις τισιν adas δι᾽ 
ἕτερων και ψαυσεσι TPETEL, και ὑποπιμπλησι θειο- 
Tepas yovns To θνητον. Plutarch. Symposiac. 
lib. vili. probl. i. 

6 Justin. lib. 11. c. 6. Suidas in Kexpow. 
Euseb. et Hieron. in Chronic., Plutarch. de sera 
numin. vindicta. Eustath. in Dionys, Diodor. 
pie. 1, 4.6.28. 
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them. Many such claims and pretensions 
were of course fabricated, which were as easily 
asserted as denied ; and as men havea natural 
partiality for affirmatives, and nearly as strong 
a predilection for that which exercises their 
credulity, as for that which gratifies their 
vanity, we may conclude that the assertors 
generally prevailed. Their tales were also 
rendered plausible, in many instances, by the 
various traditions then circulated concerning 
the subsequent fortunes and adventures of those 
heroes ; some of whom were said to have been 
cast away in their return, and others expelled 
by usurpers, who had taken advantage of their 
long absence ; so that a wandering life sup- 
ported by piracy and plunder became the fate 
of many.’ Inferences were likewise drawn 
from the slenderest traces of verbal analogies, 
and the general similarity of religious rites, 
which, as they co-operated in proving what 
men were predisposed to believe, were ad- 
mitted without suspicion or critical examina- 
tion. 

209. But what contributed most of all to- 
wards peopling the coasts and islands both of 
the Mediterranean and adjoining ocean, with 
illustrious fugitives of that memorable period, 
was the practice of ancient navigators in giving 
the names of their gods and heroes to thie 
lands which they discovered, in the same 
manner as the moderns do those of their saints 
and martyrs: for in those early ages every 
name thus given became the subject of a fable, 
because the name continued when those who 
gave it were forgotten. In modern times every 
navigator keeps a journa! ; which, if it contains 
any pew or important information, is printed 
‘and made public: so that, when a succeeding 
navigator finds any traces of European lan- 
guage Or manners in a remote country, he 
knows from whence they came: but, had there 
been no narratives left by the first modern dis- 
coverers, and subsequent adventurers had found 
the name of St. Francis or St. Anthony with 
some faint traces of Christianity in any of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, they might have 
concluded, or at least conjectured, that those 
saints had actually been there: whence the 
first convent of monks, that arose in a colony, 
would soon make out a complete history of 
their arrival and abode there; the hardships 
which they endured, the miracles which they 
wrought, and the relics which they left for the 
edification of the faithful, and the emolument 
of their teachers. 

210. As the heroes of the IJiad were as 
familiar to the Greek navigators, as the saints 
of the Calendar were to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, and treated by them with the same sort 
of respect and veneration, there can be little 


7 Strabon. lib. iii. p. 150. 

8 Metrodorus of Lampsacus anciently turned 
both the Homeric poems into Allegory; and 
the Christian divines of the third and fourth 
centuries did the same by the historical books 
of the New Testament; as their predecessors 
the eclectic Jews had before done by those of 
the Old. 

Metrodorus and his followers, however, 
never denied nor even questioned the general 
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doubt that they left the same sort of memorials 
of them, wherever they made discoveries or 
piratical settlements ; which memorials, being 
afterwards found among barbarous nations by 
succeeding navigators, when the discoverers 
were forgotten and the settlers vanished, they 
concluded that those heroes had actually been 
there: and as the works of the Greek poets, 
by the general diffusion of the Greek language 
after the Macedonian conquest, became uni- 
versally known and admired, those nations 
themselves eagerly co-operated in the decep- 
tion by ingrafting the Greek fables upon their 
own, and greedily catching at any links of 
affinity which might connect them with a peo- 
ple, from whom all that was excellent in art, 
literature, and society, seemed to be derived. 

211. Hence, in almost every country border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean Sea, and even in 
some upon the Atlantic Ocean, traces were to 
be found of the navigations and adventures of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, Atneas, or some other 
wandering chieftain of that age; by which 
means such darkness and confusion have been 
spread over their history, that an ingenious 
writer, not usually given to doubt, has lately 
questioned their existence; not recollecting 
that he might upon the same grounds have 
questioned the existence of the Apostles, and 
thus undermine the very fabric which he pro- 
fessed to support: for by quoting, as of equal 
authority, all the histories which have been 
written concerning them in various parts of 
Christendom during seventeen hundred years, 
he would have produced a medley of incon- 
sistent facts, which, taken collectively, would 
have startled even his own well-disciplined 
faith. Yet this is what he calls a fair mode of 
analysing ancient profane history ; and, in- 
deed, it is much fairer than that which he has 
practised: for not content with quoting Homer 
and Tzetzes, as of equal authority, he has 
entirely rejected the testimony of Thucydides 
in his account of the ancient population of 
Greece ; and received in its stead that of 
Cedrenus, Syncellus, and the other monkish 
writers of the lower ages, who compiled the 
Paschal and Nuremberg Chronicles. It is 
rather hard upon our countrymen, Chaucer and 
Lydgate, to be excluded ; as the latter would 
have furnished an account of the goed king 
Priam’s founding a chauntry in Troy to sing 
requiems for the soul of his pious son Hector, 
with many other curious particulars equally 
unknown to the antiquaries of Athens and 
Alexandria, though full as authentic as those 
which he has collected with so much labor 
from the Byzantine luminaries of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries.9 

212. A conclusion directly contrary to that 


fact of the siege of Troy, (as they have been 
mis-stated to have done,) any more than Tatian 
and Origen did the incarnation of their Re- 
deemer, or Aristeas and Philo the passage of 
the Red Sea. . 

Tasso in his later days declared the whole 
of his Jerusalem Delivered to be an allegory ; 
but without, however, questioning the histo- 
rical truth of the crusades. 

9 See Bryant on Ancient Mythology. 
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of this ingenious gentleman was drawn by 
several learned writers of antiquity, from the 
confusion in which the traditions of early times 
were involved: instead of turning history into 
mythology, they turned mythology into his- 
tory ; and inferred that, because some of the 
objects of public worship had been mortal men, 
they had all been equally so; for which pur- 
pose, they rejected the authority of the myste- 
ries, where the various gradations of gods, 
demons, and heroes, with all the metaphysical 
distinctions of emanated, personified, and ca- 
nonised beings, were taught; !° and, instead of 
them, brought out the old allegorical genea- 
logies in a new dress, under pretence of their 
having been transcribed from authentic hisiori- 
cal monuments of extreme antiquity found in 
some remote country. 

213. Euhemerus, a Messenian employed 
under Cassander, king of Macedonia, seems to 
have been the first who attempted this kind of 
fraud. Having been sent into the Eastern 
Ocean with some commission, he pretended to 
have found engraven upon a column in an 
ancient temple in the island of Pancha, a 
genealogical account of a family that had once 
reigned there; in which were comprised the 
principal deities then worshipped by the 
Greeks.!' The theory, which he formed from 
this pretended discovery, was soon after at- 
tempted to be more fully established by a 
Pheenician History, said to have been compiled 
many centuries before by one Sanchoniathon 
from the records of Thoth and Ammon, but 
never brought to light until Philo of Byblos 
published it in Greek with a proem of his 
own; in which he asserted that the mysteries 
had been contrived merely to disguise the tales 
of his pretended Phenician History,!? notwith- 
standing that a great part of these tales are 
evidently nothing more than the old mystic 
allegories copied with little variation from the 
theogonies of the Greek poets, in which they 
had before been corrupted and obscured. 

214, A fragment of this work having been 
preserved by Eusebius, many learned persons 
among the moderns have quoted it with im- 
plicit confidence, as a valuable and authentic 
record of very ancient history ; while others 
have as confidently rejected it, as a bungling 
fraud imposed upon the public by Philo of 
Byblos, in order to support a system, or pro- 
cure money from the founders of the Alexan- 


10 Περι μεν ovy των μύστικων, εν οἷς TAS με- 
ΎὝιστας εμφασεις και διαφασεις λαβειν ἐστι THS 
περι δαιμονων αληθειας, evoToua μοι κεισθω, καθ᾽ 
‘Hpvdorov. Plutarch. de Orac. Defect. p. 417. 

11 Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ii.c. 2. 

—Meyaras μὲν τῷ afew λεῳ κλισιαδας ανοι- 
γοντας, και εξανθρωπιζοντι τὰ θεια, λαμπραν δε 
τοις Ἑυημερυου του Μεσσηνιου φενακισμοις παρ- 
ρησιαν διδοντας, 6s avtos αντιγραφα συνθεις 
ἀπιστου και ανυπαρκτου μυθολογιας, πασαν 
αθεοτητα κατασκεδαννυσι THS oOLKOUMEVNS, TOUS 
νομιξζομενους Geous παντας ὅμαλως διαγραφων εἰς 
ονοματα στρατηγων Kat μουναρχων και βασιλεων, 
ὡς δὴ maka yeyovotav: ev δε Παγχαιᾳ γραμ- 
μασι χρυσοις αναγεγραμμενων, εἷς οὐτε βαρ- 
Bapos ovders, ουὐτε Ἕλλην, adAa moves Ἑνημε- 
pos, ws cotke, πλευσας εἰς TOUS μηδαμοθι ns 
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drian Library; who paid such extravagant 
prices for old books, or for (what served equally 
well to furnish their shelves) new books with 
old titles. Among the ancients there seems 
to have been but one opinion concerning it ; 
for, except Porphyry, no heathen writer has 
deigned to mention it; so contemptible a per- 
formance, as the fragment extant proves it to 
have been, seeming to them unworthy of being 
rescued from oblivion even by an epithet of 
scorn or sentence of reprobation. The early 
Christian writers, however, took it under their 
protection, because it favored that system, 
which, by degrading the old, facilitated the pro- 
gress of the new religion: but in whatever 
else these writers may have excelled, they 
certainly had no claim to excellence in either 
moral sincerity or critical sagacity ; and none 
less than Eusebius ; who, though his authority 
has lately been preferred to that of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, was so differently thought of 
by ecclesiastical writers of the immediately 
subsequent ages, that he is.one of those by 
whose example they justified the practice of 
holy lying,!3 or asserting that which they 
knew to be false in support of that which 
they believed to be true. 

215. Among the, numberless forgeries of 
greater moment which this practice poured* 
upon the world, is one in favor of this system, 
written in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, informing her that an 
AZ gyptian priest named Leo had secretly told 
him that all the gods were deified mortals. 
Both the style and matter of it are below cri- 
ticism; it being in every respect one of the 
most bungling counterfeits ever issued from 
that great manufactory of falsehoods, which 
was carried on under the avowed patronage of 
the leading members of the Church, during 
the second, third, and fourth centuries.14 Ja- 
blonski only wasted his erudition in exposing 
it 315. though Warburton, whose multifarious 
reading never gave him any of the tact or taste 
οὗ ascholar, has employed all his acuteness 
and all his virulence in its defence.'® 

216. The facility and rapidity, with which 
deifications were multiplied under the Mace- 
donian and Roman empires, gave considerable 
credit to the system of Euhemerus, and 
brought proportionate disgrace on religion in 
general. The many worthless tyrants, whom 
their own preposterous pride or the abject ser- 


yeyovotas, unde ovtas Παγχαιους καὶ Τριφυ- 
Alous, εντετυχήκει. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

12 Αλλ᾽ of μεν νεώτατοι των ἱερολογΎων Ta μεν 
γεγονοτα πραγματα εἕ apxns ἀπεπεμψαντο, αλ- 
ληγοριας Kat μυθους επινοησαντε5, καὶ τοις κο- 
σμικοὶς παθημασι συγγενειαν πλασαμενοι, μυ- 
oTNPLA κατεστησαν" καὶ πολυν aUTOLS ἐπΉγον 
τυφον, ὧς MN ῥᾳδιως τινα συνοραν τα κατ᾽ αλη- 
θειαν yevoueva. Philon. Bybl. apud Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. lib. i.c. 9. 

13 Pro libro adv. Jovinian. 

14 Hieronym., ibid. Chrysostom. de Sacer- 
dot. 

15 Prolegom. 5. 16. It is alluded to in the 
Apology of Athenagoras, and therefore of the 
second century. 

16 Div. Leg. vol. i. Ὁ. 213. 
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vility of their subjects exalted into gods, 
would naturally be pleased to hear that the 
universally recognised objects of public wor- 
ship had no better title to the homage and de- 
votion of mankind than they themselves had ; 
and when an universal despot could enjoy the 
honors of a god, at the same time that consci- 
ousness of his crimes prevented him from 
daring to enter a mystic temple, it is natural 
that he should prefer that system of religion, 
which decorated him with its highest honors, 
to that which excluded him from its only 
solemn rites.!7 

217. This system had also another great 
advantage : for as all persons acquainted with 
the mystic doctrines were strictly bound to 
secresy, they could not ‘of course engage in 
any controversy on the subject; otherwise they 
might have appealed to the testimony of the 
poets themselves, the great corrupters and dis- 
guisers of their religion; who, nevertheless, 
upon all great and solemn occasions, such as 
public adjurations and invocations, resort to its 
first principles, and introduce no fabulous or 
historical personages: not that they under- 
stood the mystic doctrines, or meant to reveal 
them, but because they followed the ordinary 
practice of the earliest times, which in matters 
of such solemn importance was too firmly esta- 
blished to be altered. When Agamemnon calls 
upon the gods to attest and confirm his treaty 
with Priam, he givesa complete abstract of the 
old elementary system, upon which the mystic 
was founded ; naming first the awful and 
venerable Father of all; thenthe Sun, 
who superintends and regulates the 
Universe, and lastly the subordinate 
diffusions of the great active Spirit 
that pervade the waters, the earth, 
and the regions under the earth.!8 
The invocation of the Athenian women, who 
are introduced by Aristophanes celebrating the 
secret rites of Ceres and Proserpine, is to the 
same effect, only adapted to the more compli- 
cated and philosophical refinements of the 
mystic worship. First they call upon Ju- 
piter, or the supreme all-ruling Spi- 
rit; then upon the golden-lyred 
Apollo, or the Sun, the harmoniser 
and regulator of the world, the cen- 
tre and instrument of his power; 
then upon Almighty Pallas, or the 
pure emanation of his wisdom; then 
upon Diana or nature, the many-named 
daughter of Latona or night; then 
upon Neptune, or the emanation of 
the pervading Spirit that animates 


17 See Sueton. in Ner. 
ΠΠῚ 2716 ὅτον 

19 Θεσμοφ. 315, ἄς. 

20 Schol. Ven. in II. Ο. 36. 

1 Demosthen. em: Tiwoxp. apud eund. 

? Lib. i. 1098. 

3 Οἱ μεν Αφροδιτην, of Se Ἥραν, of δε Tas 
ἄρχας καὶ σπερματα πασιν eb ὕγρων παρασχου- 
σαν aiTiavy και φυσιν νομιζουσιν. de Bello 
Parth. Plutarch describes her in the same 
words, in Crasso, p. 271. 

4 Ἔρανον apxatov καλουσι (Aakwves) Adpo- 
διτὴς “Hpas. Vausan. lib. iii, p. 240. Tv 
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the waters; and lastly upon the 
Nymphs or subordinate generative 
ministers of both sea and land. 
Other invocations to the same purport are fo 
be found in many of the choral odes both 
tragic and comic; though the order, in which 
the personifications are introduced is often 
varied, to prevent the mystic allusions from 
being too easily discernible. The principles of 
theology appear to have been kept equally 
pure from the superstructures of mythology in 
the forms of judicial adjuration ; Draco having 
enacted that all solemn depositions should be 
under the sanction of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Minerva ;° whilst in later times Ceres was 
joined to the two former instead of Minerva.! 

218. The great Pantheic temples exhibited 
a similar progression or graduation of per- 
sonified attributes and emanations in the sta- 
tues and symbols which decorated them. Many 
of these existed in various parts of the Mace- 
donian and Roman empires; but none are now 
so well known as that of Hierapolis, or the 
holy city in Syria, concerning which we 
have a particular treatise falsely attributed to 
Lucian. It was called the temple of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte; who was precisely the same 
as the Cybelé, or universal mother, of the 
Phrygians ;. whose attributes have been already 
explained, and may be found more regularly 
detailed in a speech of Mopsus in the Argo- 
nautics of Apollonius Rhodius.? ‘‘ She was,” 
as Appian observes, ‘‘ by some called Juno, 
by others Venus, and by others held to be 
Nature, or the cause which produced the be- 
ginnings and seeds of things from humidity ;”% 
so that she comprehended in one personifica- 
tion both these goddesses; who wére accord- 
ingly sometimes blended in one symbolical 
figure by the very ancient Greek artists.* 

219. Her statue at Hierapolis was variously 
composed; so asto signify many attributes like 
those of the Ephesian Diana, Berecynthian 
Mother, and others of the kind. It was 
placed in the interior part of the temple, ac- 
cessible only to priests of the higher order ; 
and near it was the statue of the corresponding 
male personification, called by the Greek 
writers Jupiter ; which was borne by bulls, as 
that of the goddess was by lions,® to signify 
that the active power or etherial spirit is sus- 
tained by its own strength alone; while the 
passive or terrestrial requires the aid of pre- 
vious destruction. The minotaur and sphinx, 
before explained, are only more compendious 
ways of representing these composite sym- 
bols. 


Ἥραν exetvoe (Τυρρηνοι) Kumpay καλουσι. Stra- 
bon. lib. v. p. 369. 

ὅ Exe: de τι A@nvains, και Adpoditys, καὶ 
ZeAnvains, καὶ “Pens, καὶ Αρτεμιδος, kar Νεμε- 
σιος, και Μοιρεων. Lucian. de D.S. 

6 —___quow ἕζυνται adda τὴν μεν Ἥρην 
λεοντες φορεουσιν, ὃ δὲ ταυροισιν εφεζέεται. 
Lucian. de 1). 5. 

AeovTes μιν φορεουσι, και τυμπανον EXEL, καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῃ πυργοόφορεει, ὅκοιην Ῥεην Λυδοι 
moicovot. Lucian. de Syr. Dea. 5. 15. 

Καὶ δητὰα τὸ μὲν tov Διος ἀγαλμα, es Διὰ 
πανταὰ ὅρῃ, και κεφαλὴν καὶ εἵματα καὶ ἑδρην" 
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220. Between them was a third figure with 
a golden dove on its head, which the Syrians 
did not choose to explain, or call by any name; 
but which some supposed to be Bacchus, 
others Deucalion, and others Semiramis.” It 
must, therefore, have been an androgynous 
figure; and most probably signified the first- 
begotten Love, or plastic emanation, which 
proceeded from both and was consubstantial 
with both; whence he was called by the Per- 
sians, who seem to have adopted him from the 
Syrians, Mithras, signifying the Mediator.® 
The doubt expressed concerning the sex 
proves that the body of the figure was covered, 
as well as the features effeminate ; and it is 
peculiarly remarkable that such a figure as this 
with a golden dove on its head should have 
been taken for Deucalion; of whom cor- 
respending ideas must of course have been 
entertained : whence we are led to suspect that 
the fabulous histories of this personage are not 
derived from any vague traditions of the uni- 
versal deluge, but from some symbolical com- 
position of the plastic spirit upon the waters, 
which was signified so many various ways in 
the emblematical language of ancient art. The 
infant Perseus floating in an ark or box with 
his mother, is probably from a composition of 
the same kind, Isis and Horus being repre- 
sented enclosed in this manner on the mystic 
or Isiac hands ;° and the A‘gyptians, as before 
observed, representing the Sun in a boat in- 
stead of a chariot; from which boat being 
carried in procession upon men’s shoulders, as 
it often appears in their sculptures, and being 
ornamented with symbols of Ammon taken 
from the ram, probably arose the fable of the 
Argonautic expedition; of which there is not 
a trace in the genuine parts of either of the 
Homeric poems.'° The Colchians indeed were 
supposed to be acolony of A‘gyptians,!! and 
it is possible that there might be so much truth 
in the story, as that a party of Greek pirates 
carried off a golden figure of the symbol of 
their god: but had it been an expedition of 
any splendor or importance, it certainly would 
have been noticed in the repeated mention that 
is made of the heroes said to have been con- 
cerned in it. 

221. The supreme Triade, thus represented 


και μιν ovde εθελων aAAws εἰκασειβ. Lucian. de 
Syr. Dea, s. 31. 

It was therefore the same figure as that on 
the Pheenician medal with the bull’s head on 
the chair; and which is repeated with slight 
variations on the silver coins of Alexander the 
pireat, Seleucus I. Antiochus LV. &c. 


ουδὲ TL ουνομαὰ ιδιον αὐτῳ εθεντο, 


αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ γενεσιος avTou περι Και εἰδεος λεγουσι- 


καὶ μιν οἵ μεν ες Atovucoy, αλλοι δε es Acvia- 
λεωνα, of δε ες Σεμιραμιν ayouvor. Ibid. 5. 16. 

8 Μεσὸν δ᾽ αμῴφοιν τον Midpyv εἰναι" διο καὶ 
Μιθρην Περσαι τον μεσίτην ονομαζουσι. Plu- 
tarch. de 15. et Osir. p. 369. 

9 La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. ii. pl. 11 and 
13. 

10 The four lines in Odyss, M. 69-72. are 
manifestly interpolated. 

τι Herodot. lib. ii. c. 104. 

Ὁ ΕἸΙπ, Jib. Kxxiv. c. 4. 


at Hierapolis, assumed different forms and 
names in different mystic temples. In that of 
Samothrace it appeared in three celebrated 
statues of Scopas, called Venus, Pothos, 
and Phaethon,!? or Nature, Attraction, and 
Light ; 15. and at Upsal in Sweden, by three 
figures equally symbolical, called Odin, Freia, 
and Thor ; the first of which comprehended the 
attributes of Jupiter and Mars, the second those 
of Juno and Venus, and the third those of 
Hercules and Bacchus, together with the thun- 
der of Jupiter: for Thor, as mediator be- 
tween heaven and earth, had the general com- 
mand of the terrestrial atmosphere.'* Among 
the Chinese sects, which have retained or 
adopted the symbolical worship, a triple per- 
sonification of one godhead is comprehended 
in the goddess Pussa, whom they represent 
sitting upon the lotus, called, in that country, 
Lien, and with many arms, carrying different 
symbols, to signify the various operations of 
universal nature. A similar union of attributes 
was expressed in the Scandinavian goddess Isa 
or Disa; who in one of her persunifications 
appeared riding upon a ram accompanied with 
music, to signify, like Pan, the principle of 
universal harmony ; and, in another, upon a 
goat, with a quiver of arrows at her back, and 
ears of corn in her hand, to signify her do- 
minion Over generation, vegetation, and de- 
struction.!© Even in the remote islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, which appear to have been peo- 
pled from the Malay shores, the supreme 
deities are God the Father, God the Son, and 
the Bird or Spirit; subordinate to whom are 
an endless tribe of local deities and genii at- 
tending to every individual.'® 

222. The Avgyptians are said to have sig- 
nified their divine Triade by a simple triangle,'7 
which sometimes appears upon Greek monu- 
ments:!® but the most ancient form of this 
more concise and comprehensive symbol, ap- 
pears to be that of the three lines, or three 
human legs, springing from a central disk or 
circle, which has been called a Trinacria, and 
supposed to allude to the island of Sicily ; 
but which is of Asiatic origin ; its earliest ap- 
pearance being upon the very ancient coins of 
Aspendus in Pamphylia ; sometimes alone in 
the square incuse ; and sometimes upon the 


13 TIo9os, desire. Φαεθων is an Homeric title 
of the Sun, signifying splendid or luminous > 
but afterwards personified by the my thologists 
into a son of Apollo. 

14 Mallet Hist. de Danemarc. Introd. c. vii. 
p. 115. Thor bore the club of Hercules ; but 
like Bacchus he was the god of the seasons, 
and his chariot was drawn by goats. Ibid. et 
Oda Thrymi Edd. xxi. Ol. Rudbeck. tab. x. 
fig. 28. 

15 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. p. 209 and 
10. 

18 Missionaries’ First Voyage, p. 343. 

17 ______eixaoTeov ovy, THY μὲν προς ορθας, 
appevt, τὴν de Baow, θηλείᾳ, την δὲ ὑποτεινου- 
σαν, αμῴοιν εγγονῳῷ. Kat Tov μεν Οσιριν, ὡς 
ἀρχην, τὴν δεῖσιν ὡς ὑποδοχην, Tov δὲ Ὥρον, ὧς 
αἀποτελεσμα. Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 373. 

'® Particularly on the coins of the Colonies 
of Magna Grecia. 
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body of the eagle or back of the lion.!9 The 
tripod, however, was more generally employed 
for this purpose; and is found composed in an 
endless variety of ways, according to the vari- 
ous attributes meant to be specifically ex- 
pressed. On the coins of Menecratia in Phry- 
gia it is represented between two asterisks, 
with a serpent wreathed round a battle-axe 
inserted into it, as an accessary symbol signify- 
ing preservation and destruction.2? In the 
‘ceremonial of worship, the number three was 
employed with mystic solemnity ;! and in the 
emblematical hands above alluded to, which 
seem to have been borne upon the point ofa 
staff or sceptre in the Isiac processions, the 
thumb and two fore-fingers are held up to sig- 
nify the three primary and general personifica- 
tions, while the peculiar attributes of each 
are indicated by the various accessary sym- 
bols. 

223. A bird was probably chosen for the 
emblem of the third person to signify incuba- 
tion, by which was figuratively expressed the 
fructification of inert matter, caused by the 
vital spirit moving upon the waters. When 
represented under a human form, and without 
the emblem, it has generally wings, as in the 
figures of Mithras ; and, in some instances, the 
Priapic cap or Agyptian mitre upon its head, 
with the hook or attractor in one hand, and 
the winnow or separator in the other.2, The 
dove would naturally be selected in the East 
in preference to every other species of bird, on 
account of its domestic familiarity with man ; 
it usually lodging under the same roof with 
him, and being employed as his messenger 
from one remote place to another. Birds of 
this kind were also remarkable for the care of 
their offspring, and for a sort of conjugal at- 
tachment and fidelity to each other; as like- 
wise for the peculiar fervency of their sexual 
desires; whence they were sacred to Venus, 
and emblems of love.? On the same account 
they were said by the poets to carry ambrosia 
from the ocean to Jupiter:+* for, being the 
symbols of love or attraction, they were the 
symbols of that power, which bore the finer 
exhalations, the immortal and celestial infu- 
sions called ambrosia, with which water, the 
prolific element of the earth, had been impreg- 
nated, back to their original source, that they 
might be again absorbed in the great abyss of 


19 See Mus. Hunter. tab. vii. No. 15. 

A similar old coin with the symbol on the 
back of a lion is in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
20 Brass coin in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

1 TIpos τας ἁγιστειας τῶν θεων χρωμεθα Tw 
αριθμῳ τουτῳ. <Aristot. de Cel. 110. 1. 6. 1. 

2 See Phenician coins of Melita. 

3 “τη. de Animal. lib. 111. c. xliv, and v. 
and lib. iv. c. ii. 

4 Odyss. M. 69-72. Athen. Deipnos. lib. 
xi. p. 491. The lines of the Odyssey are, as 
before observed, interpolated : but neverthe- 
less they are sufficiently ancient to serve the 
purpose for which they are here quoted. Al- 
legories so refined were unknown in the Ho- 
meric times, at least to the Greeks. 

5 Lib. ii. c. 54. &c. 
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the divine essence. Birds, however, of two 
distinct kinds appear in the attitude of incuba- 
tion on the heads of the A°gyptian Isis; and in 
a beautiful figure in. brass belonging to Mr. 
Payne Knight, a bird appears in the same 
posture on the head of a Grecian deity ; which 
by the style of work must be much anterior to 
the adoption of any thing A’gyptian into the 
religion of Greece. It was found in Epirus 
with other articles, where the SYNNAOS, or 
female personification of the supreme God, 
Jupiter of Dodona, was Dione ; who appears 
to have been the Juno-Venus, or composite 
personage above-mentioned. In this figure she 
seems to have been represented with the dia- 
dem and sceptre of the former, the dove of the 
latter, and the golden disk of Ceres; which 
three last symbols were also those of the 
ALgyptian Isis. The dove, being thus common 
to the principal goddess both of Dodona and 
“Egypt, may account for the confused story 
told by Herodotus, of two pigeons, or priestesses 
called pigeons, going from Thebes in A%gypt, 
and founding the oracles of Dodona and 
Libya. Like others of the kind, it was con- 
trived to veil the mystic meaning of symbolical 
figures, and evade further questions. The 
beak of the bird, however, in the figure in ques- 
tion, is too much bent for any of the dove kind ; 
and is more like that of a cuckoo, which was 
the symbol on the sceptre of the Argive Juno 
in ivory and gold by Polycletus, which held a 
pomegranate in the other hand;°® but what it 
meant is vain to conjecture. Another bird, 
much celebrated by the Greek poets as a magi- 
cal charm or philtre, under the name of lunx,? 
appears by the description of Aristotle ® to be 
the larger spotted woodpecker ; which, how- 
ever, we have never observed in any monu- 
ments of ancient art; nor do we know of any 
natural properties belonging to it that could 
have authorised its use. It seems to be the 
Picus of the Italians, which was sacred to 
Mars.9 

224. After the supreme Triade, which occu- 
pied the adytus of the temple at Hierapolis, 
came the personifications of their various attri- 
butes and emanations; which are called after 
the names of the corresponding Grecian dei- 
ties; and among which was an ancient statue 
of Apollo clothed and bearded, contrary to the 
usual mode of representing him.!? In the 


6 Pausan. lib. 11. ο. 17. 

7 Pindar. Pyth. iv. 380. Nem. iv. Theocrit. 
Pharmac. 

8 Hist. Anim. lib. 11. c. 12. 

9 Ἐκ της Σαβινης of Πικεντινοι, δρυοκολαπτου 
τὴν ὅδον ἥγησαμενου τοις ἀρχήγεταιξ, ap οὗ 
Kat τουνομα" Πικοὸν yap Tov ορνιν τουτον ονομα- 
ζουσι, Kat νομιζουσιν Apeos tepov. Strab. lib. v. 

10 Κεαται ξοανον Απολλωνος, οὐχ οἷον εωθεε 
ποιεεσθαι, οἷ μεν Yap ἀλλοιπαντες Απολλωνα Veov 
τε ἥγηνται Kat πρωθηβην ποιεουσι" μουνοι δε 
οὗτοι Δπολλωνος γενειήητεω ξοανον δεικνυουσι. 

Ἐν δε kat aAAo τῳ σφετερῳ Απολλῶνι καινουρ- 
γεουσι' μουνοι Απολλωνα εἵμασι κοσμεουσι. 
Lucian. de D. 5. 

Similar figures of Apollo are upon some of 
the very early coins of Syracuse and Khegium. 
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vestibule were two phalli of enormous magni- 
tude ;!! upon one of which a person resided 
during seven days twice in each year to com- 
municate with the gods,'? and pray for the 
prosperity of Syria; and in the court were 
kept the sacred or symbolical animals ; such 
as bulls, horses, lions, bears, eagles, &c.!3 In 
an adjoining pond were the sacred fish, some of 
which were tame and of great size ; and about 
the temple were an immense number of statues 
_ of heroes, priests, kings, and other deified per- 
sons, who had either been benefactors to it, or, 
from their general celebrity, been thought 
worthy to be ranked with them. Among the 
former were many of the Macedonian princes, 
and among the latter several of the heroes and 
heroines of the Iliad, such as Achilles, Hector,, 
Helen, Hecuba, Andromache, &c.!4 

225. The most common mode of signifying 
deification in a portrait was representing the 
figure naked, or with the simple chlamys or 
mantle given to the statues of the gods. The 
head, too, was sometimes radiated, or the bust 
placed upon some sacred and appropriate 
symbol ; such as the cornucopiz,'> the flower 
of the lotus,!® or the inverted obelisk ; which 
last mode was by far the most frequent ; the 
greatest part of the busts now extant of emi- 
nent Grecian statesmen, poets, and philoso- 
phers, having been thus represented, though 
many of them are of persons who were never 
canonised by any public decree: for, in the 
loose and indeterminate system of ancient 
_ faith, every individual could consecrate in his 
own family the object of his admiration, gra- 
titude, or esteem, and address him with what- 
ever rites of devotion he thought proper, pro- 
vided he did nothing contrary to the peace and 
order of society, or in open violation of the esta- 
blished forms of worship. This consecration, how- 
ever, was not properly deification, but what the 
Roman Catholic Church still practises under the 
title of canonisation ; the object of it having 
been considered, according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the words, rather as a saint than 
a god; wherefore a deified or canonised 
Roman emperor was not called Deus, but 
Divus; a title which the early Christians 
equally bestowed on the canonised champions 
of their faith. 

226. Among the rites and customs of the 
temple at Hierapolis, that of the priests cas- 
trating themselves, and assuming the manners 
and attire of women, is one of the most unac- 
countable. The legendary tale of Combabus 
adduced by the author of the treatise ascribed 


11 According to the present reading, 300 ells 
high ; probably 30. 

12 Of μεν moAAot νομιζουσι, ὅτι ὕψου τοισι 
᾿ θεοῖσι ὄμιλεει, καὶ ayaa πασῃ Supin αἰτεει. 
’ Lucian. de Dea Syr. 

13 Ἐν de Ty αυὐλῃ αφετοι νεμονται Boes μεγαλοι, 
καὶ ἵπποι, καὶ αετοι, KALOPKTOL, καὶ λεοντεϑ' καὶ 
ανθρωπους οὐδαμᾳ owovTat, aAA@ παντεξ ἵροι τε 
εισι καὶ χειροήθεις. Ibid. 

14 15. temple having been in an alluvial 
country near the Muphrates, it is probable that 
most of the marble statues which adorned it 
still exist under the accumulated soil. 

Of which there are many instances in 
gems, 
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to Lucian, certainly does not give a true expla- 
nation of it, hut was probably invented, like 
others of the kind, to conceal rather than de- 
velope: for the same custom prevailed in 
Phrygia among the priests of Cybele and Attis, 
who had no such story to account for it. Per- 
haps it might have arisen from a notion of 
making themselves emblems of the Deity by 
acquiring an androgynous appearance; and 
perhaps, as Phurnutus conjectures, from some 
allegorical fiction, such as those of the castra- 
tion of Heaven by Time, of Time by Jupiter,” 
Χο. Itis possible, likewise, that they might 
have thought a deprivation of virility an incen- 
tive to that spiritual enthusiasm, to which wo- 
men were observed to be more liable than 
men; and to which all sensual indulgence, 
particularly that of the sexes, was held to be 
peculiarly adverse: whence strict abstinence 
from the pleasures of both the bed aud the table 
was required preparatory to the performance 
of several religious rites, though all abstinence 
was contrary to the general festive character of 
the Greek worship. The Pythian priestesses 
in particular fasted very rigidly before they 
mounted the tripod, from which their predic- 
tions were uttered; and both they and the 
Sibyls were always virgins ; such alone being 
qualified for the sacred office of transmitting 
divine inspiration. The ancient German pro- 
phetesses, too, who exercised such unlimited 
control over a people that would submit to no 
human authority, were equally virgins conse- 
crated to the Deity, like the Roman Vestals ; 
or chosen from the rest of the species by some 
manifest signs of his predilection.!® Perpetual 
virginity was also the attribute of many of the 
ancient goddesses, and, what may seem ex- 
traordinary, of some who had proved them- 
selves prolific. Minerva, though pre-eminently 
distinguished by the title of the virgin,!9 is 
said to have had children by the Sun, called 
Corybantes ; who appear to have been a kind 
of priests of that god, canonised for their 
knowledge, and, therefore, fabled to have 
been his children by Divine Wisdom, Diana, 
who was equally famed for her virginal purity, 
has the title of mother in an ancient inscrip- 
tion ;! and Juno is said to have renewed her 
virginity every year, by bathing in a certain 
fountain in the Peloponnesus, the reason of 
which was explained in the Argive mysteries ; 2 
in which the initiated were probably informed 
that this was an ancient figurative mode of sig- 
nifying the fertilising quality of those waters, 
which renewed and reintegrated annually the 


16 See the beantiful marble bust called 
Clytia in the British Museum. 

17 De Nat. Deor. c. vi. p. 147. 

18 See Tacit. de M. G. 

19 Παρθενων, vaos Ἣν εν TH ἀκροπόλει, Παρ- 
θενου Αθηνας. Schol. in Demosth. Orat. in 
Androt. 

20 Strabon. lib. x. p. 723. 

1 Gruter. Thesaur. xli. 5. 

2 Evtavéa τὴν Ἥραν φασιν Αργειοι κατὰ 
ετὸος λουμενὴν πᾶάρθενον γινεσθαι: οὗτος μεν 
dn σῴισιν εἰς Τελετῆδ, ἣν αγουσι TH Ἥρᾳ, 
λογος τῶν ἀπορρήτων εστιν. Pausan. lib. 1], 
C. XXXVili. 
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productive powers of the earth. This figura- 
tive or mystic renovation of virginity seems to 
be signified in the Orphic hymns by the epi- 
thet ΠΟΛΥΠΑΡΘΕΝΟΣ ;2 which, though ap- 
plied toa male personification, may equally 
signify the complete restoration of the procrea- 
tive organs of the universe after each periodical 
effort of nature. 

227. Upon this principle, the placing figures 
upon some kinds of fish appears to have been 
an ancient mode of consecration and apotheo- 
sis, to veil which under the usual covering of 
fable, the tales of Arion, Taras, &c. were pro- 
bably invented. Fish were the natural em- 
blems of the productive power of the waters; 
they being more prolific than any other class 
of animals, or even vegetables, that we know. 
The species consecrated to the Syrian Goddess 
seems to have been the Scarus, celebrated for 
its tameness* and lubricity ; in which last it 
held the same rank among fish, as the goat 
did among quadrupeds.? Sacred eels were 
Kept in the fountain of Arethusa:® but the 
dolphin was the common symbol of the 
Greeks, as the thunny was of the Pheenicians; 
both being gregarious fish, and remarkable for 
intelligence and sagacity,’ and therefore pro- 
bably signifying other attributes combined with 
the generative. The thunny is also the sym- 
bok upon all the very ancient gold coins struck 
by the Greeks, in which it almost invariably 
serves as the base or substratum for some 
other symbolical figure to rest upon; 8 water 
being the general means by which all the 
other powers of nature act. 

228. The remarkable concurrence of the 
allegories, symbols, and titles of ancient my- 
thology in favor of the mystic system of ema- 
nations, is alone sufficient to prove the falsity 
of the hypotheses founded upon Euhemervs’s 
narrative ; and the accurate and extensive re- 
searches of modern travellers into the ancient 
religions and traditions of the East, prove that 
the narrative itself was entirely fiction; no 
trace of such an island as Panchza, or of any 
of the historical records or memorials which 
he pretended to have met with there, being 
now to be found. On the contrary, the ex- 
treme antiquity and universal reception of the 
system of emanations, over all those vast 
countries which lie between the Arctic and 
Pacific Oceans, has been fully and clearly de- 
monstrated. According to the Hindoos, with 
whose modification of it we are best acquainted, 
the supreme ineffable God, called Brame, or 
the great one, first produced Brama the creator, 
who is represented with four heads correspond- 
ing with the four elements; and from whom 
proceeded Vishnoo the preserver, and Shiven 
the destroyer ; who is also the regenerator : 


Hymn. li. 

Xenophon. Anab. 

ASlian. de Animal. lib. 1. ὁ. ii. 
Plutarch. de Solert. Anim. p. 976. 
“Elian. de Animal. 110. i. 6. xviii. 
tarch. de Solert. Animal. p. 979. 

8 Six are in the cabinet of Mr. Knight, in 
which it is respectively placed under the triton 
of Corcyra, the lion of Cyzicus, the goat of 
Age, the ram of Clazomene, the bull of Sa- 
mos, and the gryphon of Teios. For the form 


δι» ὦ 


-« 


Plu- 


for, according to the Indian philosophy, no- 
thing is destroyed or annihilated, but only 
transmuted ; so that the destruction of one 
thing is still the generation of another. Hence 
Shiven, while he rides upon an eagle, the 
symbol of the destroying attribute, has the 
lingam, the more explicit symbol of genera- 
tion, always consecrated in his temples. These 
three deities were still only one in essence ; 
and were anciently worshipped collectively 
under the title of ‘lrimourti; though the fol- 
lowers of the two latter now constitute two 
opposite and hostile sects; which, neverthe- 
less, join on some occasions in the worship of 
the universal Triade? 

229. This triform division of the personified 
,attributes or modes of action of one first 
cause, seems to have been the first departure 
from simple theism, and the foundation of 
religious mythology in every past of the earth. 
To trace its origin to patriarchal traditions, or 
seek for it in the philosophy of any particular 
people, will only lead to frivolous conjecture, 
or to fraud and forgery; which have been 
abundantly employed upon this subject: nor 


has repeated detection and exposure either , 


damped the ardor or abashed the effrontery of 
those, who still find them convenient to sup- 
port their theories and opinions.!? Its real 
source is in the human mind itself; whose 
feeble and inadequate attempts to form an idea 
of one universal first cause. would naturally 
end in generalising and classing the particular 
ideas derived from the senses, and thus forming 
distinct, though indefinite notions of certain 
attributes or modes of action ; of which the 
generic divisions are universally three ; such 
as goodness, wisdom, and power; creation, 
preservation, and destruction; potential, in- 
strumental, and efficient, &c. &c. Hence al- 
most every nation of the world, that has de- 
viated from the rude simplicity of primitive 
Theism, has had its Trinity in Unity ; which, 
when not limited and ascertained by divine 
revelation, branched out, by the natural subdi- 
vision of collective and indefinite ideas, into 
the endless and intricate personifications of 
particular subordinate attributes, which have 
afforded such abundant materials for the ele- 
gant fictions both of poetry and art. 

230. The similitude of these allegorical and 
symbolical fictions with each other, in every 
part of the world, is no proof of their having 
been derived, any more than the primitive no- 
tions which they signify, from any one parti- 
cular people ; for as the organs of sense and 
the principles of intellect are the same in all 
mankind, they would all naturally form similar 
ideas from similar objects; and employ similar 
signs to express them, so long as natural and 


and size of these coins see Mus. Hunt. tab. 66. 
fig. 1. They are probably the Homeric talents 
stamped, and may be considered as the first 
money. 

9 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. iv. ad 
fin. 

10 See Sibylline verses, oracles, &c. forged 
by the Alexandrian Jews and Platonic Chris- 
tians, but quoted as authentic by Mr. Bryant, 
on Ancient Mythology; and Mr. Maurice’s 
Indian Antiq. vol. iv. 
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not conventional signs were used. Wolves, 
lions, and panthers, are equally beasts of prey 
in all countries; and would naturally be em- 
ployed as symbols of destruction, wherever 
they were known: nor would the bull and cow 
be less obvious emblems of creative force and 
nutrition, when it was found that the one 
might be employed in tilling the earth, and the 
other in constantly supplying the most salu- 
brious and nutritious of food. The charac- 
teristic qualities of the egg, the serpent, the 
goat, &c. are no less obvious; and as observa- 
tion would naturally become more extensive, 
as intellect became more active, new symbols 
would everywhere be adopted, and new com- 
binations of them be invented in proportion as 
they were wanted. 

231. The only certain proof of plagiary or 
borrowing is where the animal or vegetable 
productions of one climate are employed as 
symbols by the inhabitants of another; as the 
ion is in Tibet; and as the lotus and hooded 
snake were in A.gypt; which make it probable 
that the religious symbols of both those coun- 
tries came originally from the Hindoos. As 
commercial communications, however, became 
more free and intimate, particular symbols 
might have been adopted from one people by 
another without any common origin or even 
connexion of general principles; though be- 
tween ASgypt and Hindostan the general simi- 
larity is tga great, in points remote from common 
usage, to have been spontaneous or accidental. 
One of the most remarkable is the hereditary 
division into casts derived from the metem- 
psychosis, which was a fundamental article of 
faith with both; as also with the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and many other nations. The 
Hindoo casts rank according to the number of 
transmigrations which the soul is supposed to 
have undergone, and its consequent proximity 
to, or distance from, re-absorption into the 
divine essence, or intellectual abyss, from which 
it sprang: and in no instance in the history of 
man, has the craft of imposture, or the inso- 
lence of usurpation, placed one class of human 
beings so far above another, as the sacred Bra- 
mins, whose souls are approaching to a re- 
union with their source, are above the wretched 
outcasts, who are without any rank in the 
hierarchy ; and are therefore supposed to have 
all the long, humiliating, and painful transmi- 
grations yet before them. Should the most 
respectable and opulent of these degraded 
mortals happen to touch the poorest, and, in 
other respects, most worthless person of ex- 
alted religious rank, the offence, in some of 
the Hindoo governments, would be punished 
with death: even to let his shadow reach him, 
is to defile and insult him; and as the re- 
spective distinctions are in both hereditary, the 
soul being supposed to descend into one class 
for punishment and ascend into the other for re- 
ward, the misery of degradation is without 
hope even in posterity ; the wretched parents 
having nothing to bequeath to their unfortu- 
nate offspring that is not tainted with everlast- 
ing infamy and humiliation. Loss of cast is 
therefore the most dreadful punishment that 


a Hindoo can suffer; as it affects both his 
body and his soul, extends beyond the grave, 
and reduces both him and his posterity for 
ever to a situation below that of a brute. 

232. Had this powerful engine of influence 
been employed in favor of pure morality and 
efficient virtue, the Hindoos might have been 
the most virtuous and happy of the human 
race ; but the ambition of a hierarchy has, as 
usual, employed it to serve its own particular 
interests, instead of those of the community in 
general: whence to taste of the flesh of a cow, 
or be placed with certain ceremonies upon the 
back of a bull, though unwillingly and by con- 
straint, are crimes by which the most virtuous 
of men is irrevocably subjected to it, while the 
worst excesses of cruelty, fraud, perjury, and 
peculation leave no stains nor pollutions what- 
soever. The future rewards, also, held out by 
their religion, are not to any social or practical 
virtues, but to severe penances, operose cere- 
monies, and, above all, to profuse donations to 
the priesthood. The Bramins have even gone 
so far as to sell future happiness by retail; and 
to publish a tariff of the different prices, at 
which certain periods of residence in their 
paradise, or regions of bliss, are to be obtained 
between the different transmigrations of the 
soul.!! The Hindoos are of course a faithless 
and fraudulent, though in general a mild and 
submissive race: for the same system which 
represses active virtue, represses aspiring hope ; 
and by fixing each individual immoveably in 
his station, renders him almost as much a 
machine as the implement which he employs. 
Hence, like the ancient A°gyptians, they have 
been eminently successful in all works of art, 
that require only methodical labor and manual 
dexterity, but have never produced any thing 
in painting, sculpture, or architecture, that dis- 
covers the smallest trace or symptom of those 
powers of the mind, which we call taste and 
genius ; and of which the most early and im- 
perfect works of the Greeks always show some 
dawning. Should the pious labors of our mis- 
sionaries succeed in diffusing among them a 
more pure and more moral, but less uniform 
and less energetic system of religion, they may 
improve and exalt the characters of individual 
men ; but they will for ever destroy the repose 
and tranquillity of the mass. The lights of 
European literature and philosophy will break 
in with the lights of the Gospel; the spirit of 
controversy will accompany the spirit cf devo- 
tion; and it will soon be found that men, who 
have learned to think themselves equal in the _ 
sight of God, will assert their equality in the 
estimation of men. It requires therefore no 
spirit of prophecy, nor even any extraordinary 
degree of political sagacity, to fix the date of 
the fall of European domination in the east 
from the prevalence of European religion. 

233. From the specimens that have appeared 
in European languages, the poetry of the’ 
Hindoos seems to be in the same style as their 
art; and to consist of gigantic, gloomy, and 
operose fictions, destitute of all those graces 
which distinguish the religious and poetical 
fables of the Greeks. Nevertheless the struc- 


1 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. v. 
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ture of their mythology is full as favorable to 
both ; being equally abundant and more sys- 
tematic-in its emanations and personifications. 
After the supreme Triade, they suppose an 
immense host of inferior spirits to have been 
produced ; part of whom afterwards rebelling 
under their chiefs Moisasoor and Rhaabon, the 
material world was prepared for their prison 
and place of purgation ; in which they were to 
pass through eighty-nine transmigrations prior 
to their restoration. During this time they 
were exposed to the machinations of their 
former leaders; who endeavour to make them 
violate the laws of the Omnipotent, and thus 
relapse into hopeless perdition, or lose their 
east, and have all the tedious and painful 
transmigrations already past to go through 
again; to prevent which, their more dutiful 
brethren, the emanations that remained faith- 
ful to the Omnipotent, were allowed to com- 
fort, cherish, and assist them in their passage ; 
and that all might have equal opportunities of 
redeeming themselves, the divine personages of 
the great Triade had at different times become 
mearnate in different forms, and in different 
countries, to the inhabitants of which they had 


given different laws and instructions suitable 
to their respective climates and circumstances ; 
so that each religion may be good without 
being exclusively so; the goodness of the 
Deity naturally allowing many roads to the 
same end. 

234. These incarnations, which form the 
principal subjects of sculpture in all the tem- 
ples of India, Tibet, Tartary, and China, are 
above all others calculated to call forth the 
ideal perfections of the art, by expanding and 
exalting the imagination of the artist, and ex- 
citing his ambition to surpass the simple imita- 
tion of ordinary forms, in order to produce a 
model of excellence worthy to be the corporeal 
habitation of the Deity: but this, no nation of 
the East, nor indeed of the Earth, except the 
Greeks and those who copied them, ever at- 
tempted. Let the precious wrecks and frag- 
ments, therefore, of the art and genius of that 
wonderful people be collected with care and 
preserved with reverence, as examples of what 
man is capable of under peculiar circum- 
stances; which, as they have never occurred 
but once, may never occur again ! 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


ae THRE PRINCIPAL .MATTERS, 


WITH NUMERALS REFERRING TO THE SECTIONS, 


A. 


Abraham 168 
Abstinence 226 

Acacia 153 

Acanthus 153 

Acmon 38 

Actzon 114 

Adjuration 217 

Adonis 18. 19. 100. 120 
ZEgis 179. 180 
fEgobolium 168 
Agrotera 226 
Aigyptians 64. 75. 150 
Aésculapius 140 
APIAHS 145 
Alexander, (Letter of,) 215 
Allegory 10. 11. 205 
Amazons 50 

Amberics 197 
Ambrosia 223 
Ambrosial Stones 197 
Ammon 50. 151. 185. 186 
Ampelus 126 

Anchor 155 
Androgynous 207 
Angels 82 


Animals, (Sacred,) 64. 66. 224 


Antenna 119 

Anubis 161. 174 
Apis 29. 53 
ἈΦΗΤΩΡ 129 
Aphrodite 43 

Apollo 88. 128. 132. 224 
Arabians 30 

Architis 199 
Argonautics 220 
Ariadne 99 

Arion 227 

Ark 220 

Arrow 129 
ἌΡΤΕΜΙΣ 142 
_ASTIASIA 197 

Ass 123 

Astarte 38. 218. 219 
Asterisk 96. 161 
Astrology 78. 80 
Atheism 60 

Attis 96. 97. 100. 126 
Attraction 24. 89. 90 


Attributes, (Personified,) 40 


Augury 67.76. 77 
Aurora 111 
Axe 160, 222 
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Baal 83. 85. 125. 167 
Babylon 83 
Bacchanals 74 


Bacchus 10. 18. 19. 52. 100. 
126. 132. 136.143. 185. 


188. 205 
BAITYAIA [97 
Baldness 112 
Baldur 167 
Baptism 166 
Barley 43. 48 
BATBO 87 
Beads 47 
Beetle 177 
Bell 18] 
Bellona 175 
Βηλος 83 
Bird 223 
Blood 143. 164 
Boar 120. 121. 122 
Boat 182. 220 
Bow 129 
Brama 228 
Brame 228 
Bramin 232 


Bridle 176. 159. [There is an 
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latter reference. ] 
Brimo 143 
Bryant 211. 229 
Bubastis 87 
Buccinum 51 


Bull 28. 31. 138. 144. 158. 
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Bulla 179 
Burial 162 
Burning 162 
Butterfly 169 


C. 


Cadmeians 52. 100 
Cadmus 20. 200 

Caduceus 160 

Calf 53 

Camillus 200 

Canobus 165 

Canonisation 203. 224. 225 
Cap 161 

Capitals 153. 156 
Carthaginians 168 


Casmilus 260 

Cast, (Indian,) 231 
Castor 135 
Castration 226 

Cat 141 

Cecrops 25. 207 
Centaur 111 

Ceres 18. 19. 35.117. 205 
Chaldzans 81 
Chaplet 47 

Chariot 182 

Charon 15 

Cherub 111 

Chimera 127 

China 31 

Chinese 60 
XOIPOVAAHS 19 
XPYSANP 129 
Circle 91 

Cista 25. 136 

Cock 104. 159. 200 
Celum 38 

Coins 14. 17 
Columns 147. 152 
Comedy 201 
Composite Order 156 
Cone 195 
Consecration 25. 225 
Corinthian Order 153 
Cornucopie 133. 184. 225 
Cortina 195. 196 
Corybantes 226 
Cosmogony 3. 4.5 
Cow 52. 53. 195 
Crab-fish 139 
Crescent 32. 140. 179 
Criobolium 168 
Cross 46. 97. 158. 198 
Crown 102 

Cuckoo 223 

Cursing 57 

Cybele 42. 120. 193 
Cyclops 107 
Cymbals 181 

Cypris 43 
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Demon 163 

Dancing 186. 187, 201. 216 
Darics 131 

Deer 110. 114. 115 
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Deification 203. 204. 207. 216. Fortuna 119 
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Delphi 70. 76. 132 
Delta 43 
Demigods 207 
Demodacus’s Song 173 
AENAPITHS 192 
Derceto 158 
Destruction 162 
Deucalion 220 
Deus 4 
Diadem 47 
Diagoras 69 
Diana 114. 139. 142. 144 
Didymeus 133. 197 
Diespiter 103 
AINOS 89 
Dione 36. 43. 223 
AIONYSOS 18 
Dioscuri 135. 206 
ΔΙΦΥΗΣ 100 
Disa 25. 103. 142. 195 
Disk 32.179 
Diurnal Sun 132 
Dodona 43. 71. 223 
Dog 159. 161 
Dolphin 98. 113. 227 
Doric Order 154 
Dove 45. 113. 220. 223 
Druids 5 
Duel 160 
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Eagle 108. 222. 228 

Eel 227 

Egg 24. 31. 135. 155. 196 
‘“EKATONTAKAPANOS 192 
EKATOrXEIPOS 192 
EAATEIPA BOON 144 
Elementary Worship 1. 2 
Elephant 28. 184 
Eleusinian Mysteries 7 
Emanations 63 

Epaphus 28. 52. 53 

EPE 37 

Erichthonius 25 

‘“EPMAIOI ΛΟΦΟΙ 198 
Evergreens 49 
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‘uhemerus 4 
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Europa 144 
Expiation 143 
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Fables 39. 208. 211 
Fanina 120 

Fasting 226 

Fates 106 

Fauns 33. 112. 188 
Fig 45 

Fig-leaf 43 

Fillet 47 

Pir 72.158 

Fire 41. 117. 162. 172. 184 
Fish 98. 158. 224, 227 
Fly 125 

Forgeries 215, 229 


Frey 122 
Freya 50. 120. 122.194. 221 
Frogs 201 


G. 


Gabriel 82 

Games 201. 202 
Gamr 162 
Ganymede 121 
TENETYAAIAES 44 
Genius 163 
Germans 5 

Giants 10 

Gio 54 


Goat 33. 44. 116. 134. 159. 


188. 191. 221 
Gonnis 184 
Good and Evil 106 
Goose 190 
Gorgo 179 
Graces 44. 173 
Greeks 61. 62 
Groves 73 
Gryphon 144, 178 


H. 


Habaldur 167 

Hades 145 

Hand, ( Priapic,) 146 
Happy Islands 170 
Hare 108 

Harmony 116. 200 
Hawk 108 

Hecate 159 

Herald 160 


Hercules 3. 115. 130. 133. 


136. 188 
Hermaphrodite 199 
Hermheracles 172 
Heroes 207. 208. 210 
Hertha 36 
Hierapolis 219. 224 
Hieroglyphics 12. 64. 66 
High Places 94 
Hindoos 5. 59. 85. 233. 234 
Hindostan 31 
Hippopotamos 108 
Homer 22. 208 
Honeysuckle 155 
Hook 176. 190 
Horse 111. 115. 201 
Horus 88. 195. 220 
Hydra 130 
Hyes 133 
Hymns 22 
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Jaggernaut 103. 120 
Janus 131 

Jao 134 

Japon 31 

Ice 53. 196 
Jephtha 168 

Jews 61 

Tlithyiz 140 


Incarnations 233. 234 
Incubation 223 
Infinity 34 

Initiation 163 

Ino 20 

Invocations 217 

To δά 

Tonic Order 155 
‘IMMA ὲ 
ἽΠΠΙΑ 113 
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᾿ Isa, Isi, 54. 195. 221 


Isis 18. 19. 38. 54. LIS. 119. 
165. 220 

Ithyphallics 138. 142 

Juno 36. 223 

Juno Sospita 191 

Jupiter 71. 114. 205. 219. 223 

Tunx 223 

Juul 122 


Key 46 
KOPH 117 
KPONO®S 34. 38. 170 


L. 


Labyrinth 96, 97 

Lamp 41 

Latona 87 

Laurel 49. 69 

Leopard 126 

Leucothea 20 

Libations 68 

Liber iS 

Libera 118. 205 

Libitina 118 

Light 24 

AIKNITHS 165 

Lingam 98. 191. 228 

Lion 109. 110. 115. 116. 134. 
137. 158. 185. 219 

Lizard 128 

Loadstone 89 

Local Deities 57 

Logging Rocks 197 

Lok 194 

Lotus 146. 221. 231 

AOSOI ἝΡΜΑΙΟΙ 198 

Love 24. 34. 56. 220 

Lucetius 103 

Lucina 140 

ATKEIOS 102. 1&6 


AY3IOZ 1g 
AYTSON § 
Lux 102 
Lyre 116 

M. 


Macha Alla 25. 184 

Mars 116. 122 

Marvellous, (Love of the,) 3 
May-pole 23 

Mediator 220 

Medusa 179 

Melampus 20 
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Mendes 191 

Mercury 159. 172. 198. 199. 
201 

Metempsychosis 231 

Michael 82 

Migration 208. 211 

Mimicry 201 

Minerva 174. 175. 184. 185 

Minotaur 96. 219 

Mises 126 

Misletoe 71 

Mithras 220 

Mithraic Rites 168 

Mnevis 29 

Modius 69. 119. 146 

Moisasoor 233 

Moloch 167 

Money 14. 16 

Monkey 178 

Moon 139. 179 

Mouse 128 

Museeus 21 

Music 75 

Mygale 87 

Mylitta 83. 85 

Myrtle 48 - 

Mysteries 6. 9 

Mythology 3. 4. 5. 
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Names 203. 204. 209 
Naith 175 

Nelumbo 146. 152 
Nepthe 118 

Neptune 100 

Net 195 

Night 86 

Nocturnal Sun 132. 136 
NOOS 164 

Nymphs 189 


O. 


Oak 71 

Obelisk 102. 225 

Ocean 189 

Odin 171. 221 

Oil 197 

Olen 70 

Olive 27 

QMHSTHS 143 

Ops 38 

Oracles 68. 76 

Ordeal 160 

Orders of Architecture 153 

Orpheus 21 

Osiris 10. 18. 19. 29. 55. 105. 
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‘OYPANOS 38 

Ow! 176. 185 


P. 


Palm-tree 201 

Pallas, Birth of, 174 

Pan 33. 102. 186. 187. 188. 
190. 191 

Panchea 212. 228 
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MANISKOI 188 
Pantheic Figures 192. 193 
Temples 218 
Paphian 49 

Paris 121 

Parsley 202 

Pasiphae 96 

Pedum 190 

Pegasus 111. 176 
Penance 143 
Persecution 60. 61 
Perseus 206. 220 
Persians 5. 92. 93 
Personification 40 
Petasus 161 

Phaethon 221 

Phallus 23. 158. 191. 224 
Phile 54. 147. 152 
Philyra 112 

Pheenix 120 

®PHN 164 

Phthas 174 
®YTAAMIOS 192 
Picus 223 

Pillars 131 

Pine-cone 158 

Pipe 190 

Planets 193 

Pluto 145 

Pluvius 121 

Poetry 75 

Pollux 135 

TIOAOS 119. 145. 146 
TIOATIIAPOENOS 226 
Polypus 45 
Polytheism 57 
Pomegranate 158. 223 
Poplar 133. 137 
Pothos 221 

Poppy 69 

Priapus 19. 23. 181. 190. 199 
Prometheus 124 
Proserpine 117. 145. 205 
Prostitution 83. 85 
Prytaneia 41 

ΨΥΧΗ 164 

Psyche 169 

Purple 164 

Purse 160 

Pussa 221 
Putrefaction 125 
Pyretheia 91 

Pyramid 103. 162 
Pythagoras 89 


Pytho ὴ 

ΠΎΘΙΟΣ 410. 128 
R. 

Rabbit 141 


Radiation 102. 225 
Ram 131. 159. 185. 200. 221 
Raphael 82 

‘PEA 37 

Red 164 
Regeneration 166 
Renovation 162 
RES 37 

Rewards 170 
Rhaabon 233 
Rhadamanthus 170 
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Rivers 96. 97. 139. 189 
Romans 61. 62 

Rudder 119 

Rustam 131 


S. 


Samothracian Mysteries 200 

Sanconiathon 213. 214 

Saturn 38. 39. 112. 186 

Satyrs 33 

Satyrs, Equine and Caprine, 
112. 188. 191 

ZATPOKTONOS 128 

Scandinavia 5. 31 

Scarus 227 

Scylla 182 

Seasons 106 

Semiramis 220 

Serapis 38. 145 

Serpent 25 

Sesostris 131 

Shell 43. 51 

Shiven 228 

Siamese 58 

Silenus 112. 186 

Sistrum 141. 181 

2MINOETS 128 

Snail 51 

Snake, Hooded, 26. 152 

Snake, Water, 201 

Solar System 89. 90 

Socrates 60 

SQTHP 138 

ΣΩΤΕΙΡΑ 117 

Soul 163. 170 

Sparrow 45 

Spear 134. 155. 160 

Sphinx 178. 219 

Spires 104 

Square 95 

Statues 94 

Stonehenge 101 

Sulphur 183 

Sun 55. 122 

Swan 190 

Swine 123 

Sword 160 

Sylvanus 112. 186 

Symbolical Writing 13 

Symbols 10. 11. 63. 142, 230 
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Taates 38 

Taras 227 

Tartarus 170 
Taurobolium 168 
Temples, Symbolical, 157 
TERRA 37 

Thamyris 21 

Thebes, Agyptian, 147, 151 
Thebes, Beeotian, 52 
Themis 42 

Theogony 3 

Theseus 99. 206 

Thigh 48 

Thor 31. 106, 108. 221 
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Thoth 174 U. and V. Weathercock 104 
Three 222 . Week 191 
Thunderbolt 183 Vase 68 Wheel 89. 90 
Thynny 227 Veil 87. 117. 196 Wings 24 

Titans 128 Venus 18. 19. 43. 46. 69. 116. Winnow 165. 176 
Titles 204 120. 173. 199. 221 Wolf 124 

Tityri 188 Vesta 42 Worship, (Principles of,)75 
Tombs 136 Victims, Human, 143 Wreaths 49 

Torch 41. 184 Victory 119. 168. 182 Writings, (Stages and Modes 
Tortoise 44, 51. 159 Vine 68. 126 of,) 12 
Tragelaphus 114 Virginity 226 

Transmigration 170 Vistnoo 120. 228 

Triade 56. 142. 221. 229 Uriel 82 x. 
Triangle 222 Urotult 30 

Trinacria 222 Vulcan 161. 172. 173 Year, (Solar,) 193 
Trimourti 228 Vulture 124 

Tripod 222 

Triton 158 Z. 
Triumph 164 Ww. Zebub, (Baal,) 125 
Tuscan Order 156 Zendavesta 93 
Tyndarus 113. 206 Water 41 ΖΕΥΣ 4. 34 
Typhon 10. 105 Waves 157 Zodiac 137 


Ρ, 5. The Aurtuor takes this opportunity of correcting an error, into which he and others 
of the Committee of Publication were led by a most respectable and lamented Member, in 
attributing the formation of the Petworru Collection of Marbles to the Duxe of Somerset, 
aided by Mr. BretrincHaM ; whereas the country owes it entirely to the taste and mag- 
nificence of the late and present Earts of Ecremont. See Explanation of Pl. vxxi1. and 
LxxItt. of the first volume of Select Specimens, etc. 


THE END. 
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PLAN for Cataloguing the CLASSICAL and CLASSiIco-BIBLICAL 
Manuscripts and Printed Books in the British MuUSEvuM, 
which Plan combines the Advantages of a Chronological, Al- 
phabetical, and Classed Catalogue :— 


The Humble Petition* of EDMUND HENRY BARKER, of THETFORD, 
in the County of Norfolk, to the HONORABLE House of Commons. 


1. Your PETITIONER would humbly represent to your HONORABLE House, 
that, having been connected with Classical and General Literature for twenty-six 
years, he is not altogether incompetent to deliver an opinion on the subject, which 
now excites his attention, and has called forth his appeal, viz. the propriety of 
completing and publishing a Classed Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Printed 
Books, which form the rich and splendid collection of the British Museum. 

2. Your PETITIONER has been long accustomed to examine Catalogues, and is 
not wholly unacquainted with what constitutes excellence and defect in their 
arrangements. As one who is likely to reside much in LonpDon, and, while the 
tide of life flows, to continue his literary labors, which, from their variety and 
extent, presuppose habits of careful and minute and enlarged research, it is to him 
a matter of deep interest in what form, and with what dispatch, and with what 
perfectness the Catalogue of those treasures shall be made available to himself, and 
to the great community of Literature and Science, for which he is now the humble, 
but warm and earnest advocate. | 

3. An eager thirst for knowledge distinguishes the present times, and charac- 
terises the free-born and generous-minded sons of BRITAIN ;—of which fact the 
proofs everywhere arrest the mental eye in the quick rise, and the steady progress, 
and the increasing number of Literary and Scientific Institutions. All the obstacles 
in the ways of knowledge, ‘‘ whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and all whose 
paths are peace,” will be gradually removed by a patriotic and discerning Par- 
LIAMENT, such as your PETITIONER has the happiness of addressing. Whatever 
defects the wisdom of PARLIAMENT may find to lurk in the constitution of the 
British Museum,—whatever practical evils to arise from its laws and regulations, 
will, as your PETITIONER is fully persuaded, now receive their proper and ade- 
quate remedy. And whatever can increase its efficiency and utility asa NATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT, the GyMNasiuM of Science, and the AcapEmy of Literature, your 
HONORABLE House will most readily grant; and in the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread sympathies with the wants and the wishes of an enlightened and generous 
Pus ic, will not disdain even that humble application, which concerns the forma- 
tion of its Catalogue. 

4, While your PETITIONER admits that the disadvantage of an Alphabetical 
Catalogue may be in some degree compensated by the annexation of Synoptical 
Tables, which would exhibit the books in their proper methodical divisions, the 
superiority of a Classed Catalogue with an Alphabetical Index will be apparent to 
every one, who is qualified to give an opinion on the subject. 


* This Peririon was presented to Paruiament by ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Hawes, Jun., Esa., M.P., 
and was ordered to be printed. 
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5. By the Report, which has been presented to your HoNORABLE House, it 
appears that, while the continuation of a Classed Catalogue, which has already cost 
upwards of £5000, and was far advanced, has been altogether stopped, the whole 
strength of the British Museum has been applied to the formation of an Alpha- 
betical Catalogue ; and your PETITIONER, in the name of Literature and Science, 
gravely adjures your HonorabLe House to direct the TkUsTEES to complete 
what they had so properly commenced, and what apparently without sufficient 
reason they have only recently abandoned. And, if a Classed Catalogue of any par- 
ticular portion of the Manuscripts and Printed Books has been completed, (as for 
instance, of the Theological, the Historical, the Mathematical, and the Legal depart- 
ments, which are by common rumor said to have been finished,) your PETITIONER 
humbly implores your HoNoRABLE HOUSE to require its immediate publication. 
Your PETITIONER thinks that the publication of a Classed Catalogue in Octavo 
Parts, purchaseable separately, will be attended with great advantages to many 
Students and Proficients, whose pecuniary means might be unequal to the purchase 
of the entire and too voluminous Catalogue. 

6. Your PETITIONER will now proceed to state what has occurred to himself 
with respect to one department only of a Classed Catalogue, on which he may 
without presumption venture to give his opinion, viz. the Classical and Classico- 
Biblical Manuscripts and Printed Books. 

7. Your PETITIONER thinks that the Classical and Classico- Biblical Manuscripis 
and Printed Books should be separated from the others, and deposited in a distinct 
Reading-room, with a Librarian specially appointed for this purpose ; because the 
Classical Scholar, while he is pursuing a conjecture on, or unfolding the meaning 
of, a passage, often requires many books for references, which cannot be conve- 
niently made in a public and crowded Keading-room, and often experiences too 
much disturbance to his mind, while he 15 in the act of meditation. 

8. Your PETITIONER would have the Books arranged on the shelves in the 
exact order, which he would wish to be observed in the construction of their 
Catalogue, except that folios would repose on one shelf, guartos on another, etc. By 
this means the necessity, trouble, and expense of Class-marks would be superseded, 
and the greatest facility would he afforded to the Scholar to find what he wanted, 
without troubling the Librarian to rise from his seat. 

9. Your PETITIONER would have this portion of the entire Catalogue pub- 
lished separately in Octavo, as it was finished, for immediate use. 

10. Your Petitioner would have the Catalogue compiled chronologically, 
with brief Biographical Notices of each AUTHOR, as in SAxtus’s Onomasticon 
Literariun. 

11. Your PETITIONER would have the Catalogue divided into Parts, which he 
will enumerate :— 


I. The Greek AurTuors, with the different Editions chronologically ar- 
ranged, and any remarkable Facts respecting those different Editions, 
with full titles, the sizes, the number of pages, ete. including ample 
Notices of Marginal Manuscript Notes by eminent Critics,—with the 
Translations chronologically arranged,—with the Manuscripts of the ori- 
ginal Texts in their presumed or ascertained order of antiquity,—and 
with the Tracts, Critical and Philological. 


II. The GREEK GRAMMARS, GLOSSARIES, and DIcTIONARIES, by modern 
Scholars, (from the first revival of learning,) each chronologically 
arranged. 

11. The MoDERN Greek LITERATURE, each Class chronologically arranged. 

IV. The Latin AuTHoRs arranged precisely in the same way as the GREEK 
AUTHORS. 

V. The Latin GRamMARS, etc. arranged precisely in the same way as the 
GREEK GRAMMARS, etc. 

VI. CuLassicaL MISCELLANIES, ANTIQUITIES, INSCRIPTIONS, BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, Books treating professedly cf the ARTS and Sciences of the 
Ancients, etc. each Class chronologically arranged. 

VII. A Synopricat TaB_e for systematic Readers, in which the AUTHORS, 
both GreEK and Latin, would be classed according to the subjects 
which they have treated, with references to the pages, where they were 
mentioned in the Chronological Series. 

VIII. An AvpHaABeTicaL List oF AuTuHors, both GREEK and LaTIN, to 
enable the reader in a moment to find any particular AUTHOR in the 
Chronological Series, with the dates of time and place for each Edition, 
in order that it might serve as a Ready-made Catalogue of any other 
Collection, Pubiie or Private, of GREEK and Latin AuTuors, by the 
Marginal Marks, which might be prefixed. 

1X. An ALPHABETICAL List oF COMMENTATORS, Critics, PHILOLOGISTS, 
etc. with very brief Biographical Notices of those who have been long 
dead, stating where and when they were born, and when they died, in- 
forming the reader precisely as to the Articles written by each, dis- 
tinguishing between each Edition with references to the pages, where 
they are mentioned ; and the List might, thus fully prepared, serve as 
a Eeady-made Catalogue of those Books in any other Public or Private 
Library, by prefixing Marginal Marks to them. 

X. Your PETITIONER would suggest that the CLAsstco-BiBLicaL MANu- 
SCRIPTS AND PRINTED Books, including the GREEK and LATIN 
FATHERS, should be catalogued exactly in the same way. 


12. Your PETITIONER would further suggest to your HoNORABLE HOUSE 
that the utility of such a Catalogue would be greatly increased, if Notices of any 
Greek and Latin AuTHORS, which were not in the British MUSEUM, were in- 
serted in the Chronological Series in their proper places within brackets, because 
generous and opulent Scholars, who perceived the defects of that great EsTaBLisH- 
MENT in those respects, would patriotically hasten to supply the articles from their 
own collections, and the Catalogue would thus be made still more available as a 
General Catalogue of Classical Books for other Libraries. 

19. Your PETITIONER entertains little doubt, from his own personal experience, 
that a Catalogue with all the proposed advantages could be completed by a diligent 
and active Scholar, with proper assistance, within two years ; and the expense of 
its completion would, in his opinion, be covered by the sale of the work, and 
considerable profits would accrue, as is obvious from the utility of it in all Public 
and Private Libraries, to all Scholars, Students, and Proficients, to Booksellers, 
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and Collectors of Books, as well in GREAT BRITAIN as throughout the EUROPEAN 
ConTINENT, and wheresoever in INDIA and the AmERICcAS Classical Literature is 
cultivated. 


And your PETITIONER will ever pray, ete. 
EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


LONDON, 
March 17th, 1836. 


*.* This PeTITION was followed by another PeTiTION, which was signed by 
several persons, who are highly distinguished in Literature and Science,—the VENE- 
RABLE ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM; the Rev. James TaTE, CANON RESIDENTIARY 
of St. Pauv’s; Basi Montacu, Esa.; C. T. Swanston, Ese.; RicHARD 
TayLor, Esa., F.R.S.; A. J. Vatpy, Ese.; Doctors ARNOTT, BIRKBECK, 
Boott, H. Leer, etc., and by many respectable, but private individuals, sixty-five 
in number, stating to the HoNoRABLE House their perusal and approval of the 
PETITION, and praying for the adoption of the Plan, which is recommended in it. 

Mr. H. G. Boun, 4, York STREET, COVENT GARDEN, has, in a good, enter- 
prising, and patriotic spirit, undertaken to print, at his own expense, a Classed 
Catalogue of the entire collection of books on every subject, CLASSICAL and CLASs- 
s1co-BIBLICAL included, which are in the BritisH Museum, let the Classes and 
the Volumes be ever so numerous, provided that the copy should be delivered to 
him by the TRUSTEES, at their own expense, in a state fit for the compositor. 

The offer has been communicated to the TRusTEES by the AuTHOR of the first 
PETITION through the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: in due time an answer 
will, it is presumed, be given to the proposal, which can scarcely fail to be most 
favorably entertained, and to be finally adopted by them. 

In the interim the AUTHOR begs to observe with very particular emphasis, that 
he has expressly stated in the Petition that ‘‘a diligent and active Scholar” 
could, ‘‘ with proper assistance,” complete the Catalogue of the CLASSICAL and 
CLAssico-BiBLicAL MANUSCRIPTS and PrinteD Books on the suggested plan 
within two years; and he would himself undertake to complete it within that 
period, if he were allowed the assistance of two intelligent Scholars. He has 
made his calculation of the probable number of CLASsicAL and CLAssico-BiBLI- 
cAL MaANuscRIiIPTS and PRINTED Books in the British MUSEUM, and of the 
number, which, according to that calculation, must be catalogued on each day ; and 
he feels himself well convinced of the practicability and certainty of completing it 
within the promised period, more especially as the TRusTEES will, in conformity to 
the Resolutions of the Setect CoMMiTTEE, open the Reading-rooms earlier, and 
keep them open much later each day. 

Bh. Ἡ. B. 
Oct. 15th, 1836. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


FIRST PART. 


FIRST AGES OF THE WORLD. 


TIMES PRECEDING THE PROFANE HISTORY. 


YEARS 
of the before 
World. | Christ. 

1 4004 

2 4003 

3 4002 

129 3876 
130 3875 
235 3770 
265 3740 
325 3680 
395 3610 
460 3545 
622 3383 
687 3318 
874 3131 
930 3075 
987 3018 
1056 2949 
1536 2469 
1556 2449 
1558 2447 
1656 2349 
1655 2350 
1657 2348 
1658 2347 
1694 2311 
1724 2281 
1758 2247 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Creation of the World, according to the Hebrew text. (It took place, accord- 
ing to the calculation of Usher, in the year 4000; according to Josephus, 
in the year 4163; according to the Samaritan text, in the year 4700; 
according to the Septuagint, in the year 5872.) Adam and Eve are created 
on the 6th day, and placed in the terrestrial paradise, out of which they are 
soon driven for their disobedience. 

Birth of Cain, first son of Adam. 

Birth of Abel. } Conjectural dates. 

Abel slain by his brother Cain. 

Birth of Seth, 2nd patriarch. (Adam is the Ist.) 

Birth of Enos, son of Seth, and 3rd patriarch. 

Commencement of idolatry among the descendants of Cain. The worship of 
the true God is preserved in the family of Seth and of his son Enos. 

Birth of Cainan, son of Enos, and 4th patriarch. 

Birth of Mahalaleel, son of Cainan, and 5th patriarch. 

Birth of Jared, son of Mahalaleel, and 6th patriarch. 

Jared begets Enoch, 7th patriarch. 

Enoch begets Methuselah, 8th patriarch. 

Birth of Lamech, son of Methuselah, and 9th patriarch. 

Death of Adam. 

Enoch translated to heaven, 365 years old. 

Birth of Noah, 10th patriarch. 

God threatens mankind with the flood; he grants them 120 years to repent, 
and charges Noah to recall to their minds virtue and the true worship of 
himself. 

Birth of Japheth, the eldest of the sons of Noah. 

Birth of Shem, considered as the Ist patriarch after the flood. Noah, his 
father, was then 502 years of age. 

Death of Methuselah, 8th patriarch, 969 years old. (This was the greatest 
age ever attained by man.) 

Universal flood. Noah retreats with his wife, his three sons, and his three 
daughters-in-law, into the ark, 

End of the flood after a year’s duration. Noah leaves the ark. Appearance 
of the rainbow. 

Shem, 100 years of age, begets Arphaxad, 2nd patriarch after the flood. 

Salah, or Sale, 3rd patriarch. 

Eber, 4th patriarch. 

Peleg, 5th patriarch. Tower of Babel; confusion of languages. Dispersion 
of the people. 

A 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


SECOND PART. 


UNCERTAIN AND FABULOUS TIMES OF GREECE. 


2 
YEARS 
ofthe | before 
World. | Christ. 
1771 2234 
1788 2217 
1817 2188 
1820 2185 
1850 2155 
1879 2126 
1916 2089 
1946 2059 
1988 2017 
1998 2007 
2009 1996 
2019 1986 
2032 1973 
2040 1965 
2057 1948 
2078 1927 
2079 1926 
2080 1925 
2084 1921 
2085 1920 
2092 1913 
2093 1912 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Φ . . e e . . . Γ . e e e e e . Φ 


Rehu, 6th patriarch. 


Serug, or Sarug, 7th patriarch. 
Nachor, Sth patriarch. 
Terah, or Tareh, 9th patriarch. 


Birth of Abraham, son of Terah, and 10th patriarch 
after the flood. 
Birth of Sarah, wife of Abraham. 


Call of Abraham. He leaves Ur, his native coun- 
try, at the command of God, and settles at 
Haran, near the Euphrates. 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, subdues the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim, Adama, and Zoar, 
and imposes on them an annual tribute. 


Covenant of God with Abraham. Abraham goes 
to settle in the country of Canaan. 

Voyage of Abraham and Lot into Egypt, in con- 
sequence of the famine: at their return they 
part and settle, the former at Hebron, and the 
latter at Sodom. 

Revolt of the five kings of Canaan against Chedor- 
laomer. 

Chedorlaomer defeats them anew. Lot and all his 
family are made prisoners. Abraham releases 
him, and receives the blessing of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, and priest of the Most High. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


The astronomical observa- 
tions begin at Babylo, 
according to Callisthe- 
nes. 


The kingdom of Egypt 
begins under Misraim, 
and lasts 1663 years. 


Beginning of the kingdom 
of Sicyo; A®gialeus Ist 
king. 

Beginning of the kingdom 
of Assyria, founded by 
Ninus. 

The 16th dynasty of the 
Theban kings commences 
in Egypt. 

Death of Ninus, after a 
reign of 52 years. Se- 

-Miramis is his successor. 
She increases Babylo, 
and embellishes it with 
splendid buildings. She 
extends her conquests to 
the Indus, 


Telchin, successor of A‘- 
gialeus, upon the throne 
of Sicyo, 

Apis, 3rd king of Sicyo. 

Ninias slays his mother 
Semiramis, and ascends 
the throne in her stead. 

Thelxio, king of Sicyo. 

Arius, king of Assyria. 


The conquest of Egypt by 
the shepherd race takes 
place in 2082, Their 
dynasty rules for 260 
years. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 3 


ΞΕ 
of the | before SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 
World. | Christ. 


2095 1910 Birth of Ishmae!, son of Abraham and Hagar, his 

maid-servant. 

2108 1897 Voyage of Abraham to Gerar. 

2109 1896 Birth of Isaac, Abraham being 100, and Sarah 90 

years old. 

2114 1891 Ishmael and his mother dismissed from the house 

of Abraham. 

2134 1871 Alliance of Abraham with Abimelech, king of 

Gerar. Sacrifice of Isaac. 
2149 1886 Death of Sarah at the age of 130 years. Marriage Commencement of the 
of Isaac with Rebeccah. kingdom of Argus; Ina- 
chus rules there first. 
2151 1854 Abraham marries Cethurah, of whom he had six 
sons, who ruled in Arabia. 

2169 1836 Birth of Jacob and Esau. 

2184 1821 Death of Abraham. 

ΠΕ 07, ah) eink βηδν Whey oi) rey τρί δι᾽, πο mb Horoneus succeeds his 
father Inachus on the 
throne of Argus. 

πο kk St kw sw ays OS¥pes.rales im Attica: 

ὌΝ ΠΟ πΠΠΠπΠ -.-, +, +, +. +. +, ©, +, 6, +, +, +, «, Deluge of Ogyges myAt- 
tica. 

2246 1759 Jacob receives the blessing of his father. He mar- 

ries the daughters of Laban. 

2266 1739 Return of Jacob to the country of Canaan, after 

having served Laban 20 years. 

2277 1728 Joseph sold by his brothers. 

UNM ΤΠ -. , νν teat ee ys ἐν εν ope, e, «, 1708 dynasty of the kings 

of Egypt, of Diospolis. 

: Reign of Amosis. 

2290 1715 Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dream; his elevation 

to the highest dignities of Egypt. 

2299 1706 The family of Joseph come to settle in Egypt. 

2316 1689 Death of Jacob, 147 years old. 

2370 1635 Death of Joseph, 110 years old. 

MUO 1G 1 8s sk wo . . « The Ethiopians come 

from the borders of the 
Indus, to settle in the 
south of Egypt. 

PIM IEMN<y)y 0 5... we ww ws th ee Crus, king of Egypt. 

2430 1575 Edict of the king of Egypt to kill all male infants. 

2431 1574 Birth of Aaron, 

2434 1571 Birth of Moses. He is saved from the waters, and 

adopted by Thermotis, daughter of Pharaoh. 

ΣΥΝ ΠΤ | - |. 5 se le CU sl fl Ce ee )hC. )6Commencement of the 
kingdom of Athens. Ce- 
crops, first king. 

2474 1531 Moses flees from Egypt into the land of Midian. 

He marries Sephorah, daughter of Jethro. 

BMRA SWE SANE oso ha v0 ον ον νος Ἐουπδαδοπι of Sparta) by 

Lelex. 

UU ρ΄ UE tis ss νὸν νώτων νος Death of Cecrops.” Cra- 
naus succeeds him. 

COMM nis wk ew wt ee wt oe he Deluge οὗ Deucalio;” in 
Thessaly. 

ΠΝ ΤΙ ia ee ee ee Amphictyo, (king) off Al 
thens. Establishment of 
the council of the Am- 
phictyos. 

ΠΕ 10 ΠΡ sin ib 6 sw ww ew se ως Hellen gives his, name) to 
the Greeks. The Pana- 
theneza are celebrated 
the first time at Athens. 


2489 1516 . 


EAS 6 ὃ 5. eth clin De GU Haelois ial) esis) ue) Calmusbripgsthe απο 
writing into Greece. He © 
builds Thebes, 


2014 1491 The Jews quit Egypt under the conduct of Moses. 
They are persecuted by the king Amenophis, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


A 
YEARS 
of the before 
World. | Christ. 
2514 1491 
2520 1485 
2525 1480 
2530 1475 
2552 1453 
2553 1452 
2555 1450 
2560 1445 
2568 1437 
2579 1426 
2580 1425 
2592 1413 
2599 1406 
2600 1405 
2608 1397 
2621 1384 
2622 138% 
2631 1374 
2643 1362 
2660 1345 
2661 1344 
2678 1327 
2679 1326 
2691 1314 
2692 1313 
2700 1305 
2720 1285 


SACRED HISTORY. 


and pass the Red Sea. Amenophis perishes 
there with his whole army. 
God gives Moses the Decalogue upon Mount Sinai. 


e . . e e e e e e e ° e e e e Φ . 


The Pentateuch given to the Jews. Death of 
Moses, 110 years old, in the country of Moab. 
Entrance into the promised land, under the conduct 

of Joshua; passage across the Jordan; capture 
of Jericho and Hai; defeat of the five kings of 
the Amorites. Joshua commands the sun to 
stand still. Conquest of the country of Canaan. 
Partition of the promised land among the different 
tribes of Israel. 
Death of Joshua, 110 years old. 


The Israelites are carried off into slavery by 
Cushan, king of Mesopotamia. First servitude ; 
it lasts 8 years. 


e e e e . . . . Φ . e e . Φ e e e 


Othoniel, first judge of the Hebrews, defeats Cu- 
shan, and releases his countrymen. 


. 


The Israelites vanquished and carried off into 
slavery, by Eglon, king of the Moabites. Second 
servitude ; it lasts 18 years. 


. . . . e . 


The Israelites released by Ehud, or Aod, the Benja- 
mite, 2nd judge. 


. e e Φ . . . Φ e .Φ . Φ . . ° . 


The Israelites give themselves up ‘to. idolatry. 
They are brought into slavery by Jabin, king of 
Canaan. Third servitude; it lasts 20 years. 


The Israelites are released by Deboral, the pro- 
phetess, and Baruch, 3rd judge. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


Danaus comes to Greece. 
Sesostris reigns in Egypt. 

Dardanus reigns at Troy. 

Gelanor, king of Argos, 
cedes his states to Da- 
naus. 

The Olympic Games cele- 
brated the Isttimeat Elis. 


Pandio, king of Athens. 


Lynceus succeeds Danaus 
on the throne of Argos. 

Muszeus, the poet, flou- 
rishes. 


Legislation and conquests 
of Minos. Discovery of 
iron by the Dactyli. 


Erechtheus, king of A- 
thens. 

19th dynasty of the kings 
of Egypt. 

Abas, king of Argos, 
reigns 23 years. Ceres 
and Triptolemus teach 
the use of the plough to 
the Greeks. 

Tros reigns at Troy. Eu- 
molpus considered as the 
inventor of the Mysteries 
of Eleusis. 

Preetus, king of Argos, 
reigns 17 years. 


Division of the kingdom 
of Argos. The most con- 
siderable part is called 
the kingdom of Mycene. 
Acrisius, king of Myce- 
ne. 


Sisyphus founds Corinth. 
He establishes the Isth- 
mian Games. 

Tlus reigns at Troy. 

Perseus, king of Mycene. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 5 


YEARS 


of the | before SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 
World. | Christ. 


MOUSE | kk lw tw tw ees 6s) The Siculi pass from {ἅν 
into Trinacria, and give 
it the name of Sicily. 
About this time the 
poets Orpheus and Li- 
nus flourish. 

EMSS. vad ut nt we) ore! 04 2) oy 0 ey « 6 ANS eUs, relens at, Athens, 

BEE 2GGUN. 2). «Ὁ - νὸς th he ν΄. 6 Cdipus reigns at Dhebes ; 
Atreus and Thyestes at 
Mycene. 

αι θοῦ ww eh tar es lee be mie) oi). Expedition of the Argo- 
nauts to Colchis, under 
the conduct of Jaso, to 
carry away the golden 
fleece. First celebration 
of the Pythian Games 
under Adrastus, king of 
Argos. Exploits of Her- 
cules. Laomedo reigns 
at Troy. 


2753 1252 Fourth servitude of the Israelites under the Midian- 

ites; it lasts 17 years. 

2760 1245 Victories of Gideon, 4th judge, over the Midian- 

ites; delivery of the Israelites. 

2769 1236 After the death of Gideon, Abimelech, his natural 

‘son, slays his brothers, 70 in number, takes the 
title of king, and governs 3 years. 

PEAY oa ge fee. el) le MeN eb eli ον Theseus, king of Athens, 
assembles the 12 towns 
of Attica, and renews 
the Isthmian Games. 

2772 1233 Thola, nephew of Gideon, 5th judge of Israel. 

Bitte 1228. τ τ... ww www we os oe oo Eteocles and Polynices 
reign at Thebes. 

Οὐ ΙΟΝ ui. sw kk ew wt te ehh hl ως Τπεῦδη γαῖ. §©Adirastas 
and Polynices contend 
against Eteocles. 

COPEAAEO ey 2 +e ie tie ws) oe ts .| > .) Priam begins to relent at 
Troy. 

ENON, es. wl ie νὴ ws ie ws PM et fle τους ΗΘ δα 65 celebrates ‘the 
Olympic Games. 

MeeeolGe 6. «ww  ., ww tl te eo) © Warof the Epigoni, sons 
of the Argive chiefs, 
against Thebes, 

2702. 1218 ἘΠπΠΠρΡῤῸπΠΠπΠππΠΦ«ῤ͵πππρρᾳΔὖᾷῇΦΔΔΠΛφπ + oe ape) οὗ ΕἸΕΙΈΠ ΡΣ. ΤΠ ΘΝ 
seus. 

2795 1210 Jair, 6th judge of Israel. 

2799 1206 Fifth servitude of the Jews under the Philistines 

and Ammonites ; it lasts 18 years. 

SoG. ee ns ke + whee tet sts Aut ot Seite) | Agamemno’ireionsipeat 
Mycenez, and Menelaus 
at Lacedemo. 

PC ROSMRT Ue, gt othe REINS VARIO toca wae Rape of Helen by Paris. 

OS eke ke Ea. Bek oid. Ya (Commencement! sof." the 
Trojan war. 

2817 1188 Jephtha, 7th judge, releases his countrymen. 

ΒΝ  Υ8ΠἔΡὀΡ[- sg fs si ew el se sh Cel Cw 6 aptureof, Troy, accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes. (It 
took place, according to 
Herodotus, in the year 
1270; according to the 
Chronicle of Paros, in 
the year 1209.) 

MNOS eee his eels τ. {0020 lo.) eAbgasthus: kills*ipamem- 
no. 

2823 1182 Ibsan, or Abesan, 8th judge. Commencement of the 
kingdom of the Latins. 
A‘neas builds Lavinium. 

πολ ΠΑ. ἢ ιν sh st okie «ie 8 os er 1 βγη ἐν Ascanius, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


eae STE LS on RUD pe nT os ar eri eee ee eer a eee 


6 
YEARS 
of the before 
World. | Christ. 
2829 1i76 
2830 1175 
2840 1165 
2848 1157 
2849 1156 
2853 1152 
2869 1136 
2888 1117 
2889 11Π16 
2901 1104 
2903 1102 
2910 1095 
2912 1093 
2914 1091 
2916 1089 
2935 1070 
2943 1062 
2950 1057 
2957 1048 
2961 1044 
2982 1023 
2990 1015 
2993 1012 
3001 1004 
3023 982 
3030 975 
3030 975 
3033 972 
3034 971 
3047 958 
3045 957 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Elon, or Abialon, 9th judge. 

Abdon, 10th judge. 

Heli, 11th judge. 

Sixth servitude of the Jews under the Philistines ; 
it lasts 40 years. 


Exploits of Samson against the Philistines. 

Samson deprived of his strength by the artifice of 
Delila. He regains it for a while, pulls down 
the temple of Dagon, and perishes under its 
ruins. Capture of the ark by the Philistines. 

Samuel, 12th and last judge of Israel. He defeats 
the Philistines, and releases the Jews. 


Saul is consecrated king of Israe] by Samuel. 
Victory of Saul over the Philistines. 


David flees from the court of Saul. 

Saul consults the pythoness of Endor. Apparition 
of the shade of Samuel. Battle of Gilboa. Death 
of Saul. Accession of David. 

David takes Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and 
makes it his capital. 


Revolt and death of Absalom. 

Death of David. Solomon succeeds him. 

Solomon begins to build the temple. 

Dedication of the temple, on the 30th October. 

Solomon finishes the temple. 

Death of Solomon. Rehoboam succeeds him. 
Revolt of Jeroboam against Rehoboam. The 
empire of Solomon is divided into the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel. 


KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
Jeroboam, Ist king. He 
sacrifices to idols. 


KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 
Rehoboam, Ist king. 


Rehoboam gives himself 
up to impiety. 

Pillage of the temple by 
Sesac, king of Egypt. 
Death of Rehoboam. 
Accession of Abia, 2nd 

king. 
Victory of Abia over 
Jeroboam. 


Jeroboam 15 defeated by 
Abia. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


Orestes kills Agisthus. 


Foundation of Alba Longa 
by Ascanius. 


Return of the Heraclide 
to the Peloponnesus, 80 
years after the capture 
of Troy. 

Division of the Pelopon- 
nesus into several king- 
doms. Commencement 
of the kingdom of Lace- 
demo. Eurysthenes and 
Procles reign at the same 
time at Sparta. 


Codrus reigns at Athens. 
End of the kingdom of 
Sicyo. The Heraclide 
take possession thereof, 
Death of Codrus. Athens 
is governed by the per- 
petual archons. Medo 

Ist of the number. 


A colony of Ionians passes 
from Greece into Asia, 
and founds there 12 ci- 
ties, one of which was 
Miletus, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


YEARS 
of the | before 
World. | Christ. 
3050 955 
3951 954 
3052 953 
3064 941 
3065 940 
3075 930 
3076 929 
3079 926 
3081 924 
3087 918 
3089 916 
3091 914 
3104 901 
3105 900 
3107 898 
3108 897 
3109 896 
3112 893 
3116 889 
3120 "$85 
3121 884 
3127 878 


SACRED HISTORY. 


KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


Asa, 2nd king. 


Victory of Asa over Za- 
ra, king of Ethiopia, in 
the valley of Naphtali. 


e e 


Josaphat succeeds Asa. 
He causes the worship 
of the true God to 
flourish. 


Alliance of Josaphat 
with Achab. 
The Moabites, tribu- 


taries of the kings of 
Judah, since David, at- 
tack Josaphat, and are 
vanquished. 

Shipwreck of the fleet, 
which Josaphat sent to 
Ophir. 


° ° ° Φ Φ 2 ° . 


Death of Josaphat. Jo- 
ram, his son, succeeds 
him. 

Death of Joram. Ac- 
cession of Ochosias, or 
Achazias. 

Death of Ochosias. Com- 
mencement of the reign 
of Athalia. Elisha pro- 
phesies. ᾿ 

Death of Athalia, stabbed 
by order of the high- 
priest Joad ; accession 
of Joas. 


KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


Death of Jeroboam. Na- 
dab, 2nd king, succeeds 
him. 

Murder of Nadab. Baasa 
succeeds him, andreigns 
14 months. 


Benadab, king of Syria, 
attacks Baasa. 

Death of Baasa. 
succeeds him. 

Usurpation of Zamri; he 
reigns 7 days. Usur- 
pation of Amri. Revolt 
of Yebni against Amri. 


Ela 


. . . 


Amri transfers the seat 
of his empire from 
Thersa to Samaria. 

Death of Amri. Com- 
mencement of the reign 
of Achab. ‘ 


Elias prophesies in Is- 


rael. 


Benadab, king of Syria, 
besieges Samaria. He 
is beaten at Aphec. 


Achab is killed, warring 
against Ramoth of Ga- 
laad. Ochosias, his son, 
succeeds him. 


Joram succeeds Ocho- 
sias. He wages war 
against the Moabites. 

Elijah translated to hea- 
ven. 


Revolt and usurpation of 
Jehu. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


Birth of Lycurgus, 150 
years before the first 
Olympiad. 


The Rhodians make 
themselves powerful on 
the Mediterranean. 

Hesiod and Homer flou- 
rish about this epoch. 


End of the first empire of 
Assyria, by the death of 
Sardanapalus, according 
to Justin. 

Lycurgus called protector 
of Charilaus. 


The Phrygians become 
very powerful on the 
Mediterranean. 


Legislation of Lycurgus. 
Re-establishment of the 
Olympic Games by [phi- 


tus, 


YEARS 


of the 


before 
World. | Christ. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


SACRED HISTORY. 


3131 


3136 


3137 


3149 


3166 


3167 


3169 


3179 


3180 


3182 


3185 


3191 


3196 
3205 


3207 


3209 


3218 


3219 


3220 


3223 
3224 


3226 


874 


869 


868 


823 


$20 


314 


KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


War of Hazael, king of 
Syria, against Joas. 


Death of Joas. Ama- 
sias, his son, ascends 
the throne. 


° . . . . . e e 


War of Amasias and 
Joas king of Israel: the 
latter is conqueror. 


Ozias, or Azarias, suc- 
ceeds Amasias. 

The prophet Jonah at 
Nineveh. 


Prophecies of Amos 
against Jeroboam II., 
king of Israel. 

Hosea prophet. 


KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


e e . Φ 


Death of Jehu. Joachas, 
his son, reigns. 

War of Hazael, king of 
Syria, against Joachas. 
Death of Joachas ; Joas 
succeeds him. Death 
of Elisha. 


Death of Hazael. Bena- 
dab succeeds him. 

War of Joas and Bena- 
dab. 


Jeroboam II. succeeds 
his father Joas. 


Death of Jeroboam II. 
Interregnum of 11 years. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


Commencement of the 
22nd dynasty in Egypt. 

Invention of measures, by 
Phido, king of Argos. 
Silver money stamped at 
AEgina. 

Rapid progress of the na- 
val force of the inhabi- 
tants of the isle of Cy- 
prus, 


The Phenicians cover the 
sea with their vessels. 


Commencement of the 
23rd dynasty in Egypt ; 
it is that of the Thanite 
kings. This dynasty lasts 
44 years. 


Capture of Nineveh by the 
Mede Arbaces. Death of 
Sardanapalus; division of 
the kingdom of Assyria, 
according to Eusebius. 

Commencement of the 
Macedonian kingdom in 
the person of Caranus. 
This kingdom lasts 646 
years, and ends with the 
battle of Pydna. 


Commencement of the 
kingdom of Lydia, last- 
ing 249 years. 

Numitor, king of Alba, 
expelled by his brother 
Anoulius. 

The Egyptians become 
powerful on the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Corinthians make the 
first use of triremes. 


Commencement of the 
24th dynasty in Egypt; 
it lasts 44 years. 

Corinth ceases to be go- 
verned by kings. Crea- 
tion of the prytanes ; 
Automenes the Ist of 
the number. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. _9 


EIGHTH CENTURY BEFORE JESUS CHRIST. 
CRADLE OF ROME. 


YEARS 


before of the SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 

Christ. | Olympiads. 

KINGDOM OF JUDAH. KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

776 SE esa a ot ta he Bie tes Corebus, Ist victor at 
the Olympic Games. 
Here begins the era of 
the Olympiads. 

771 1. 2 Assariah. usurps the Zechariah reigns six 

functions of high- months. He is slain 
priest. He is pu- by Sellum, who reigns 
nished for it by le- one month. Sellum is 
prosy. slain by Manahem, who 
reigns 10 years. 
770 ΡΣ ieee Phul, or Ninus, king of 
Assyria, invades the 
kingdom of Israel. 
760 Ve a : Death of Manahem. Establishment of the 
Phaceias succeedshim. ephori at Lacedemo. 
Elates, the Ist ephorus. 
758 3 Nahum, prophet. Assassination of Pha- 
ceias. 
757 4 Death of Azarias. Reign of Phaceus. 
Reign of Joathan. 
756 vi. 1 Isaiah begins to pro- 
phesy, and continues 
during about 60 years. 

754 3 Micah prophesies. sieht tine} © fAt Athens, the: perpe- 
tual archons are suc- 
ceeded by decennial 
archons, or archons for 
every 10 years. Cha- 
rops is the Ist decen- 
nial archon. 

Numitor is replacedupon 
the throne by his grand- 
sons, Romulus and Re- 
mus. 

Year 
of GREECE, ASIA, ITALY, ROME. 
Rome. EGYPT. 

753 vi. 4 1 . Romulus and Re- 
mus lay the foun- 
dations of the city 
of Rome. Com- 
mencementof the 
era of Rome, ac- 
cording to Varro. 
(It commences in 
the year 752, ac- 
cording to Cato 
and the Capito- 
line Marbles.) 

750 vir. 3 4 : : ere . » The rape of the 
Sabines by the 
Romans. Tatius, 
king of the Sa- 
bines. 

748 Weer ΠΥ Gag - πον (ev eo - + - “he, inhabitants War of the Ceni- 
of Pisa, in spite mnenses. Victory 
of those of Elis, of the Romans. 
presideatthece- Romulus kills 
lebration of the withhisownhand 
OlympicGames. the king Acro, 


10 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

YEARS 
before of the of SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 
Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 

KINGDOM KINGDOM GREECE, ASIA, 

OF JUDAH. OF ISRAEL. EGYPT. TT ALY Oe 
and brings back 
the first spoiia 
opima, The Ro- 
mans vanquish 
the Crustumeri- 
ans and the An- 

temnates. 

747 2 ef ees a ite s : Nabonassar,king The Sabines in- 
ofBabylo.Com- _ vade the territory 
mencement of of the Romans. 
the eraof Nabo- Treachery of Tar- 
nassar. peia. Hersiliaand 

the new spouses 
separate the two 
armies. Alliance 
and union of the 
two people. Ta- 
tius reigns at 
Rome with Ro- 
mulus. 

744 Seales | 10 SON eas SCG :  βιταθάθβ, 2nd 
archon for ten 
years, of A- 
thens. 

743 2 11 Ὁ BR Cee First war between 
the Messenians 
and Lacedamo- 
nians; it lasts 
20 years. 

742 3 12 Razin, king . -  Euphaes, king of Murder of Tatius. 

of Syria, and Messenia. 

Phaceus, 

king of Is- 

rael, attack 

Joathan. 

141 4 1. Death οἴ . «Second irruption 

Joathan. of the Lacedz- 

Achaz suc- monians into 

ceeds him. Messenia. 

740 >. aa! 14 <Achaz, at- 

tacked by 

the Idume- 

ans and Phi- 

listines, calls 

Teglath- 

Phalasar, 

king of As- 

syria, to his 

aid. 

738 3) 10 ΠΡ eathy Honus - . Romulus triumphs 

Phaceus. over the Camer- 
tes, a people of 
Umbria. 

737 4 17 A : Commencement 
of the 25th dy- 
nasty in Egypt; 
that of the Ethi- 
opians. 

736 ΧΙ 18 Staite Naas ihe rs Midas, king of 
Phrygia. Ku- 
melus, poet at 
Corinth. 

735 2 19 BOE EP ΘΉΣΕΙ ΝᾺ Commencement 


of the reign of 
Candaules in 
Lydia. 
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΄ 


YEARS 


of the | of 


before 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 


734 3 20 
732 iis, ἢ 22 
~ 730 3 24 
729 4 25 
726 ΧΙ, ἢ 28 
725 4 29 
724 πῖνς, ἢ 90 
723 2 31 
721 4 33 
718 xv. 3 36 
716 χι- 1 38 
715 2 39 


KINGDOM 
OF JUDAH. 


Death of A- 
chaz. He- 
zekiah suc- 
ceeds him. 


KINGDOM 
OF ISRAEL. 


Osea, son of 
Ela, usurps 
the crown of 
Israel. 


Capture of 
Samaria by 
Salmanazar, 
king of As- 
syria. The 
ten tribes of 
Israel are 
carried away 
into capti- 
vity. End of 
the kingdom 
of Israel. 


.Φ .Ψ > 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


GREECE, ASIA, 
EGYPT, 
Clidicus, 3rd de- 
cennial archon 
at Athens. The 
Carians__irule, 
about this time, 
over the Medi- 

terranean. 
Syracuse found- 
ed by a colony 
of Corinthians, 
guided by Ar- 
chias. : 
Aristodemus, 
king of Messe- 
nia. 


The Lacedemo- 
nians vanquish- 
ed by Aristode- 
mus, 

Hippomenes, 4th 
decennial ar- 
chon. 

Siege and capture 
of Ithome. End 
of the Ist Mes- 
senian war. The 
Messenians be- 
come tributaries 
to the Lacede- 
monians, 

Alcidamas leads 
a colony of the 
Messenians_ to 
Rhegium. 


Murder of Candaules. 


Gyges succeeds him 
on the throne of Ly- 
dia, and with him 
commences the race 
of the Mermnades. 


ITALY, ROME, 


Romulus triumphs 


over the people 
of Veii. 


Death of Ro- 
mulus, assas- 
sinated by the 
senators. In- 
terregnum οὗ 
one year. 
Numa _ Pompi- 
lius, 2nd king 
of Rome. 


TABLE. 


12 CHRONOLOGICAL 
ἘΣΤῚ ΠΕ ΠΣ ἢ r 
before of the of SACRED HISTORY. 
Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 
714 ὃ 40 Hezekiah makesa league 


with the king of Egypt 
and the king of Chus, 
against Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. 


712 ΧΙ. 1 42 

110 8 44  Sennacherib invades Ju- 
dea. An angel kills 
185,000 of his men 
during the night. 

709 4 45 Wes hte he nes 


708 Xvi. -1 46 Fhe ῆς mAb fo 


707 2 47 


704 TX ΙΝ δ0 
708 2 51 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


GREECE, ASIA, 
EGYPT. 


Leocrates, 5th decen- 
nialarchonat Athens. 


Dejoces, king of Me- 
dia. 


Foundation of Ecba- 
tana by Dejoces. 

The Parthenii leave 
Sparta, and found the 
city of Tarentum. 

Apsander, 6th decen- 
nial archon. 

The Corinthians found 

_ Corceyra. 


ITALY, ROME. 


The college of 
the Salian 
priests install- 
ed by Numa. 


SEVENTH CENTURY BEFORE JESUS CHRIST. 
RISE OF PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE.—THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 


697 oe ὁ | 57 Deathof Hezekiah. Ma- 
nasseh succeeds him. 

696 χα 1 ὅ8  Manasseh, irritated by 
the denunciations of 
Isaiah, gives orders to 
saw him in two pieces. 


694 3 60 é 
693 4 61 
691 De iy, Ν 63  Manasseh carried off into 


captivity with his peo- 
ple, by Mesessimordax, 
king of Babylo. Young 
Tobiah restores sight to 
his father. 

689 4 65 Holopbernes _ besieges 
Bethulia: he is killed 
by Judith, 

688 xxi 1 006 Manasseh repents of his 
crimes. 


685 4 69 


684 KEV 1 70 


Eryxias, 7th and last 
decennial archon. 

Commencement of the 
26th dynasty of the 
kings of Egypt; that 
of the Saitic kings. 


Archilochus, the in- 
ventor of iambic 
verses, flourishes. 

Revolt of the Messe- 
nians against Lace- 
demo. Second war 
of Messenia; it lasts 
14 years. 

Creation of the annual 
archons at Athens. 
Creo, Ist . annual 
archon. Tyrteus, the 
elegiac poet, flou- 
rishes, 
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ee ee 


YEARS 
before | of the 
Christ. | Olympiads. 


683 2 
682 9 
681 4 
680 χχν. 1 
678 3 
676 xxvi. ἢ 
675 2 
674 3 
673 4 
672 Χχχνιι. 1 
O71 2 
670 3 
669 4 
667 XXVIII. 2 
666 B 
665 4 


of 
Rome. 


71 


72 


73 
74 


76 


79 


80 


81 


82 


89 


84 
85 
87 
88 


89 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Assaraddon, king of As- 
syria, takes possession 


of Babylo. 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


GREECE, ASIA, 
EGYPT. 
Aristomenes, general 
of the Messenians, 
beats the Laceda:mo- 
nians in several en- 

counters. 

The latter triumph at 
length by means of 
the treachery of the 
Messenian generals. 
The poet Tyrtzeus, 
general of the Lace- 
dzmonian army, 

Retreat of the Mes- 
senians over Mount 
Tra. 

The chariot-race ad- 
mitted at the Olym- 
pic Games. 

Dejoces extends the 
limits of the Median 
empire to the shores 
of the Halys. 

The Lesbians gain 
some power on the 
Mediterranean. 

Institution of the Car- 
nian Gamesat Sparta. 
Terpander, a famous 
musician, gains the 
crown there. 

Euryalus, general of 
the Lacedemonians. 

Thaletas of Gortyna, 
a famous musician, 
flourishes. 'Terpander 
adds 3 strings to the 
lyre, which before 
had but 4, 


ITALY, ROME. 


Death of Numa. 
Reign of Tul- 


lus Hostilius. 
Emperames at the 


head of the Lacede- 
monian army against 
the Messenians. Cap- 
ture of Ira; end of the 
2nd Messenian war. 
Emigration of the 
Messenians. 
Damagetes, tyrant of 
Talysus, in the isle of 
Rhodus. Aleman 
flourishes. 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of 
Rhegium. 
Tad aie eli apes Combat of the 
Horatii and 
Curiatii. 
Mutius Fuffe- 
_ tius, general of 
the Albans. 
Alba taken and 
destroyed by 
Tullus Hosti- 
ius. War be- 
tween the Fide- 
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YEARS 


before of the of . SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 
Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 


ΤῊ pe θλδῖαν ITALY, ROME. 
EGYPT. 
nates and the 
Romans. 
664 xxx. 1 90 » es 2 © «© « « « Navalcombatbetween 
the Corinthians and 
the Corcyreans. 
660 xxx. 1 94 +. « « « « « « Psammeticus subdues 
the other 11 kings 
who reigned over dif- 
ferent parts of Egypt, 
and brings the whole 
country under his 


sway. 
659 2 95 o [betel ls Ge Le οὐς (Cypselus, tyrantmion 
Corinth. 
658 3 96 seul ©) τ τ  « « Byzantium toumder 


by a colony of Ar- 
gives. Zaleucus, le- 
gislator of the Locri. 
656 ἘΧΧΙ ἢ 98 opddiweit he cos, ,.0 ΠΡ / This atimemtire 
Γ Milesians found on 
the shores of the 
Black Sea, Olbia, 
Tyras, and Tomi. 
651 xxx. 2-103 ee, oe ere Mr BO Se be 
the Latins and 
Romans; __it 
lasts 5 years. 
645 xxxur 4 109 ss ἀρ «2. « The Meparians build 
Selinus in Sicily. 
644 xxxiv. 1 110 2 6 © « « « « « Klis disputes still with 
Pisa about the right 
of presiding at the 
Olympic Games. The 
inhabitants of Pisa 


conquer. 
642 3 112 Amonsucceedshisfather 
Manasseh. 
641 4 113 Amon is assassinated by 


his subjects. Josiah 
succeeds him. 

640 xxxv. 1 114  Sephoniah prophesies. Birth of Thales, chief New hostilities 
of the Jonian school. οἱ the part of 
the Latins. 
Capture of Po- 
litorium, one of 
their towns. 
Ancus Martius 


begins toreign. 
638 3 116 Pigseha ce te ie dels) gointhionsolos 
634 xxxvi. 8 120 eels. + +e... Thrasybulus, tyanton 
Miletus. 
633 4 121 iets τς ν΄. ὙΠῸ Seytiiansmaidbe 


possession of Asia 
Minor, and occupy 
it for 20 years. 

631) σαν 2 ,123 EO OOM Oe er ok ὁ 5 The. Fidenates 
and the Sabines 
try to shake off 
the Roman 
yoke. War of 
50 yearson this 
account, 

630 $ 124 te a Me ie) le ey ΜΑΙ 5, ob acedeennss 

founds Cyrene, about 
this time, or 620 5.6. 
and reigns there. 
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before 


YEARS 
of the 


of 


SACRED HISTORY. 


Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 


629 


627 


626 
625 


624 


621 


620 


618 


616 


612 


610 


608 


XXXVIII. 2 


πεσε: ἢ 


χες ἢ 


MEI. ἢ 


XLit. ἢ 


125 


127 


128 
129 


130 


134 


136 


138 


142 


144 


146 


The prophet Jeremiah 
foretells the distress of 
Jerusalem. 

Joel prophesies. 

The prophetess Holda 
announces the evils 
which must come upon 
Jerusalem. 


The high-priest Elcias 
(Hilkiah) finds the book 
of the law in the trea- 
sury of the temple. 


Josiah, king of Judah, 
perishes in a battle won 
byNecho, king of Egypt. 
Joachas succeeds him, 
and reigns 3 months. 
He is carried off into 
captivity by Necho. 
Joachim, his son, is 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


GREECE, ASIA, 
EGYPT. 

About the same time, 
the Milesians send 
colonies to the south- 
ern shores of Pontus 
Euxinus, to Cyzicus 
and Sinope, which 
afterwards gave birth 
in turn to Trapezus, 
Cotyorus, and Cera- 
sus. 

Cypselus dies. Peri- 
ander, his son, suc- 
ceeds him. 


Phraortes, king of Me- 
dia, is killed ina bat- 
tle against the Assy- 
rians. Accession of 
Cyaxares, (the As- 
suerus of Tobit,) to 
the throne of Media, 
and of Nabopolassar 
to the throne of Ba- 
bylo. 

Legislation of Draco 
at Athens, 


Commencement of the 
11 years’ war between 
the Lydians and the 
Milesians. 

Ario, a famous musi- 
cian, flourishes. Birth 
of Xenophanes, poet 
and philosopher. 

Epidaurus founded by 
the inhabitants of 
Corcyra. 

Necho, or Nechos, suc- 
ceeds to Psammeticus 


in Egypt. 


Pittacus, one of the 
seven wise men of 
Greece, delivers Les- 
bos from tyranny. 

About this time Necho 
commences the fa- 
mous canal between 
the Mediterranean 
and the Arabian Gulf, 
Birth of Anaximan- 
der, 

Birth of Pythagoras. 


ITALY, ROME. 


Foundation of 
Ostia. 


Death of Ancus 
Martius. Tar- 
quinius Priscus 
succeeds him. 
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YEARS 
before | οἵ the SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 


of 
Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 


GREECE, ASIA 
ἦ : ITALY, ROME. 


EGYPT, 
placed upon the throne 
by Necho. 
606 3 148 Habakkuk prophesies Nineveh takenand de- 
under the reign of Joa- _stroyed by the united 


chim. Jeremiah fore- 
tells the captivity of 
Babylo. 


armies of Cyaxares 
and Nabopolassar. 
Death of Sarac. End 


of the second empire 
of Assyria. 

605 4 149 Nebuchadnezzar carries 
off a part of the Jews 
into captivity to Ba- 
bylo. Captivity of 70 
years, 

604 UI. 1 150 «ee hie A νὴ. About this; timermthe 
Phenicians circum- 
navigate Africa, by 
the orders of Necho. 

602 3 152 ἐν δ᾽ οὐδοῦ ty. About this’ timerfone 
rished Bias of Priene, 
one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. 

601 4 153 Ot ie ae ἐν Pittacus abdicates the 
government of Mity- 
lene, 

SIXTH CENTURY. 
LEGISLATION OF SOLO.—ROME FREE. 

599 XLV. 2 155 Conspiracy of Cylo. 

He takes possession 
of the citadel of 
Athens, but is soon 
obliged to flee. Foun- 
dation of Massilia by 
the Phoceans. 

598 3 156: wc Nevoltwof Foachim, a= ΠΡ ὩΣ 

gainst Nebuchadnezzar. 

597 4 157 Nebuchadnezzar be- War of Alyattes, king 
sieges Jerusalem, and of Lydia, and of Cy- 
carries Joachim off into axares, king of the 
captivity. Jachonias Medes, An eclipse 
succeeds Joachim, his οὗ the sun (foretold 
father, and reigns 3 by Thales) takes 
months. Sedecias is place during the bat- 
placed upon the throne _ tle, the 21st of July ; 
by Nebuchadnezzar. and the two kings, 

frightened, make 
peace. Astyages suc- 
ceeds Cyaxares. Epi- 
menides flourishes in 
Greece. 

594 XLVI. 3 160 αὐ mes Solo, archon of A- 
thens, gives a code of 
laws to his country. 

5 4 161 Ezekiel prophesies. 

208 XLvII. 1 162 ἘΝ: : ᾿ » «+ « « The Scythian Ana- 
charsis arrives at 
Athens. 

591 2 163 elie! or ταν The Pythian Games 


re-established and ͵ 
celebrated at Delphi ; 
every 4 years, the 
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YEARS 
of the 


of SACRED HISTORY. PROFANE HISTORY. 
Olympiads. | Rome. 


before 
Christ. 


GREECE, ASIA, 
EGYPT. 

3rd year of every 

Olympiad. 


ITALY, ROME. 


588 xLviit. 1 166 Sedecias revolts against 
the Assyrians. 

587 2 167 Nebuchadnezzar takes 
Jerusalem. End of the 
kingdom of Judah. 
(Note. Judea is buta 
member of the Assyrian 
empire; afterwards it 
passes by degrees under 
the dominion of several 
powers, and its history 
is lost in theirs.) 


GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. ITALY, ROME. 
582 ΧΙΙΧ. 1790 The Isthmian Games re-established 

and celebrated anew the Ist and 

3rd years of every Olympiad. 


578 Ee Ns aA μενον I δ Sh Paes Murder of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus. Reign of Servius 
Tullius. 
575 ti. 2 179 Anaximander, a philosopher of the 
Ionian school, flourishes. 
573 4 181 Travels of Solo into Egypt and to 
Sardes. 
572 Lu. 1 182 Capture of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. 
570 3 1184 Interregnum of one year in Egypt, 


according to some authors. Reign 
of Amasis. Abdiah prophesies 
against _Idumea. 
568 1111. 1 186 The Nemean Games established, and 
celebrated the Ist and 3rd years of 
every Olympiad. 
565 AM 150: τ ποκα πε | MERA ROMA First census of Rome, made 
by Servius Tullius. 


563 tiv. 2 191 Death of Periander. Corinth recovers 
its liberty. 

562 3 192 Susario and Dolo represent for the 
first time a comedy at Athens. 

560 Lv. 1 194 Pisistratus usurps the sovereignty at 


Athens. The three companions of 
Daniel are thrown into the burning 
᾿ς furnace. 

559 2 195 Cyrus ascends the throne of Persia. 
Commencement of the Persian em- 
pire. Death of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
Evilmerodach succeeds him; he 
reigns but one year. Accession of 
Baltbasar or Nericassolassar. 

558 3 196 Pisistratus driven from Athens. He 
soon returns, and reigns one year. 
Death of Solo. Daniel the pro- 
phet becomes celebrated. 


. 657 4 197 New expulsion of Pisistratus. He is 
exiled for 11 years. 

556 Lv. 1 198 Re-establishment of Pisistratus. Chi- 
lo, one of the 7 wise men, ephorus 
at Sparta. 

. 551 LVII. 2 203 Capture and destruction of Camarina, 
Kua in Sicily, by the Syracusans. 
| 550 3 204 Conflagration of thetemple at Delphi; 


rebuiltin the course of time by the 
Alcmeonide. Cyrus joins Media 
with Persia. 
546 ΤΥ. 3 208 Croesus crossesthe Halys,and marches 
C 
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i a re a aI ED MEDIA MUGETE HESSESU στ ee 


YEARS 
before of the of GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. ITALY, ROME. 
Rome. 


Christ. | Olympiads. 


against Cyrus. Battle of Thym- 
bria. Victory of Cyrus. Capture 
of Sardes. Submission of all Ly- 
dia. Harpagus is named governor 
of it. Death of Thales, 


539 ix. ὦ 215 Pythagoras propagates a new philo- 
sophy. 
538 3 216 End of the kingdom of Babylo, by 


the capture of the capital, taken by 
Cyrus. Sacrilegious banquet of 
Balthasar ; his death. 

535 ὌΧΙ ὦ 219 Cyrus permits the Jews to return to 
their country. End of the captivity 
of 70 years. Thespis begins to ex- 
hibit tragedies at Athens. The 
Jews begin to rebuild the temple at 


Jerusalem. 

533 4 DO oy Cae) co.) tee ΓΝ EL oe Tarquinius Superbus as- 
sassinates Servius Tullius, 
and succeeds him. 

532 LEI. 1 222 Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. Death 

of Cyrus. Cambyses succeeds him. 
529 4 225 The Cutheans, or Samaritans, obtain 


protection from Cambyses, to con- 
tinue the temple. 

528 LUI, 1 226 Anacreo flourishes. Thomyris reigns 
over the Massagete. Haggai, one 
of the 12 minor Prophets, begins to 
make himself known. 

527 2 227 Death of Pisistratus. His two sons, 
Hippias and Hipparchus, succeed 
him. Zachariah prophesies. 


526 3 228 Polycrates sends his vessels to Cam- 
byses. Conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. 

524 TG) A 230 The sons of Pisistratus encourage the 


sciences at Athens. They found a 
public library. Cambyses causes 
the death of his brother Smerdis. 

522 3 232 Death of Polycrates, killed by Ore- 
tes. Death of Cambyses. Fraud 
and usurpation of the magus Smer- 
dis. 

521 4 233 Death of Smerdis. Commencement 
of the reign of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes. He marries Atossa, daugh- 
ter of Cyrus. 

518 Lxv. ὃ 236 Birth of the poet Pindar. 

515 LXVI. 2 239 The rebuilding of the temple at Jeru- 
salem is again commenced, 

513 \ 4 241 Ἡδατποάϊυ5 and Aristogito kill Hip- 
parchus. Execution of a great num- 
ber of respectable citizens. Esta- 
blishment of the ostracism by Cli- 
sthenes. Babylo revolts from the 
Persians. 

42) uxvit. 1 242 Stratagem of Zopyrus. Capture of 
Babylo. Syloso, tyrant of Samos. 

509 4 245 The tyranny of the sons of Pisistratus Tarquinius Superbus driven 
is abolished at Athens by the help out of Rome. LKstablish- 
of the Lacedemonians. Commence- ment of a republican go- 
ment of the fortune and elevation vernment. Creation of the 
of Haman; he swears the ruin of consuls. Junius Brutus 
the Jews. and Tarquinius Collati- 

nus, the first consuls. Col- 
latinus’ place is supplied 
by Publius Valerius; and 
that of Brutus, who was 


- 


᾿ 
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before 
ς hrist. 


508 


500 


498 


497 
496 
A495 


493 


491 


490 


488 


487 
486 
485 


482 
481 


480 


YEARS 
of the of 
Olympiads. | Rome. 
Lxvii. 1 246 

2 247 
3 248 
4 249 
LXIx. 2 251 
3 252 


GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. 


Destruction of Sybaris about this time, 
or B.c. 510, by the inhabitants of 
Crotona. Disgrace and death of 
Haman. Vengeance of the Jews. 


e e e 4 ° Φ 4 . . ° e 


Heraclitus of Ephesus flourishes. 

Parmenides of Elea flourishes. Arta- 
phernes, Persian governor of Ionia. 

Burning of Sardes by the Athenians. 


Φ Φ . 


FIFTH CENTURY. 


ITALY, ROME. 


killedin battle with Aruns, 
by Marcus Horatius. 


Porsenna, king of Etruria, 
lays siege to Rome. 


Posthumius, conqueror of 
the Sabines, enters Rome 
crowned with myrtle. 
This kind of triumph is 
called an ovation. 


POWER OF ATHENS.—THEMISTOCLES AND PERICLES. 


Lxx. 1 


LXXII. 2 


3 


LXxIii. 1 


wm W bo 


254 


256 © 


257 
258 
259 


261 


263 
264 


266 


267 
268 
269 


272 
273 


274 


Birth of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
fEschylus, 25 years of age, first 
contends for the prize of tragedy, 
with Cheerilus and Pratinas, Β. 6. 
499. 


° ° ° . e . . . ° . . . 


Capture of Zancle, (Messina, ) in Si- 
cily, by the fleet of Samos. 

Capture and sacking of Miletus by 
the Persians, 

Birth of Sophocles. 


Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse. He takes 
Gela. 

Darius, king of the Persians, sends 
an armament against Greece. Vic- 
tory of Miltiades at Maratho. 


. . e ° . e ry e 


Egypt rises against the kings of Persia. 

Banishment of Aristides, — 

Xerxes succeeds Darius. He subdues 
the Egyptians anew, and gives the 
government of their country into 
the hands of his brother Achzemenes. 

Thero, tyrant of Agrigentum. 

Xerxes commences his expedition 
against Greece. 

Battle at Thermopyle, the 7th Au- 
gust. Arrival of Xerxes at Athens 
at the end of the same month. 
Naval battle at Salamis, the 19th 
October. The same day Gelo de- 


Creation of the dictator- 
ship. Lartius, Ist dicta- 
tor. 


Death of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus at Cume. 

First secession of the peo- 
ple to the sacred mount. 
Creation of the tribunes 
of the commons. Sicinius 
is one of the first invested 
with this office. 

Exile of Coriolanus. 


Coriolanus at the head of 

the Volsci, attacks and 
beats the Romans. He 
besieges Rome, and leaves 
it, disarmed by the en- 
treaties of his mother. 
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feats the Carthaginians at Himera. 
Birth of Euripides. 

479 TX.) ὦ 275 Battle at Platea, the 22nd Septem- 

ber. Battle at Mycale the same 
day. Capture of Sestos. 

417 A DRT Sapna ge) sd Ae i ke 9 τς 300 Sabines killed by the 
Veientes, near Cremera, 
17th July. 

475 EXXVI.2 2719... ce ee ae ee fe 2  Niewicensusiof Rome. aie 
population there contains 
103,000 souls. 

474 3 280 Death of Gelo; Hiero succeeds 

him. The walls of Athens rebuilt 
by Themistocles. 

411 wxxvit.2 283 Themistocles banished. He retires 
into the states of the king of Per- 
sia, where he is well received. 

470 3 284 Victory of Cimo over the Persians, 
near the Eurymedo. 

468 wxxvi.1 286 Birth of Socrates. A‘schylus and So- 
phocles contend for the prize of 
tragedy. Triumph of Sophocles. 
Cimo discovers and transports to 
Athens the bones of Theseus. 

466 3 288 Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse. He 
is dethroned, and the Syracusans 
recover their liberty. 

465 4 289 Death of Xerxes. Artaxerxes Longi- 

- manus succeeds him, and reigns 40 
years. Ezra, sent to Jerusalem by 
Artaxerxes, reforms the abuses 
there. Third Messenian war. 

463 wxxix. 2 291 Inarus, tyrant of Egypt; under his 
guidance the Egyptians try to shake 
off the Persian yoke. They are 
supported by the Athenians, who 
defeat the Persian fleet on the coast 
of Egypt. 

461 4 293 Exile of Cimo. 

460 UKK XE 294 Birth of Hippocrates. The archon Appius Herdonius, with 
Ephialtes diminishes the authority 4000 men, takes the Capi- 
of the Areopagus. Athens begins tol; he keeps it but a 
to affect a tyrannical superiority short time. 
over the rest of Greece. 

456 wxxxt.1 298 Death of A’schylus. Tolmidas, and 
afterwards Pericles, ravage the 
coasts of Laconia. Herodotus re- 
cites his history at the Olympic 
Games. 

455 2 299 The Athenians are obliged, by the 
defection of the Egyptians, to aban- 
don Egypt. Cratinus and Plato, 
poets of the ancient comedy. Ci- 
mo recalled. Nehemiah obtains 
from Artaxerxes permission to erect 
again the walls of Jerusalem. His 
arrival at Jerusalem. 

454 3 $00 2 on ee me a ee ee. The Romanssenditonuiemes 
to copy Solo’s laws. 

451 Lxxxil, 2 808 . haiti i. Creation of thevderemnaa 
The laws of the 12 tables 
arranged and ratified. 


_- oe 


450 3 304 Truce of 5 years between the Athe- 
nians and Peloponnesians. Cimo 
transports an army into the isle of 
Cyprus. War at sea hetween the 
Athenians and the Persians. 

449 4 305 Death οἵ Themistocles. Cimo com- Abolition ofthe decemviri. 
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pels the king of Persia to sign a Nomination of the con- 
disgraceful treaty with the Greeks. 81:15 Val. Popl. Potitus 
He dies. and M. Horatius Barba- 
tus. 
448 .wxxxu.1 306 Firstsacred war. Athens and Sparta 
take part in it, and embrace oppo- 
site sides. 


447 2 307 The Athenians are defeated by the 
Thebans at Cheronea. 
446 3 308 The Eubceans and Megarenses sepa- 


rate from Athens. They are brought 
back to obedience by Pericles. 

445 4 809 ‘Truce of 30 years between Athens Creation of military tri- 
and Lacedemo. Periclesall power- bunes, with consular 
ful. Melissus, Empedocles, and power. 

Protagoras flourish. 

444 wxxxiv.1 310 The Athenians senda colony to Italy, 
and found Thurium. 

443 2 21 Soe eos) τι Adee. we tee. Censors created at Rome. 

441 4 313 Samos revolts against Athens. Peri- 
cles takes possession of the isle, and 
forces it to be under Athenian do- 
minion. Euripides gains the first 
tragic prize. Return of Nehemiah 
to Artaxerxes. 

439 EEXKV..2 315 Commencement of the war between Extraordinary famine at 
the Corinthians and theCorcyreans. Rome. 

Nehemish returns a second time 
into Judea. 

438 3 316 The Athenians send a colony to Am- 
phipolis. Construction of the Pro- 
pylea. Consecration of the statue 
of Minerva made by Phidias. The 
orator Antipho flourishes. Mala- 
chi prophesies. 


437 4 317 The prohibition of comedy repealed, Mamercus fEmilius, dicta- 
after having been in force for about tor; he triumphs over 
3 years. Veii. 


436 wxxxvi.1 318 Birth of Isocrates. Hippocrates, Gor- 
gias, Prodicus, Socrates, &c., flou- 
rish about this period. 
A435 ὮΝ τ Gee i) Mien Mee sh. Servilius Priscus; dictator, 
Capture of Fidenz. 


434 3 320 The Athenians assist the inhabitants 
of Corcyra against the Corinthians. 
432 wxxxvit.1 322 Introduction of the cycle of Meto. 
431 2 323 Commencement of the Peloponnesian Aulus Posthumius Tuber- 
war; it lasts 28 years. tus, dictator. He triumphs 
over the A.quiand Volsci. 
430 3 5824 Plague at Athens, which lasts5 years. 
Eupolis exhibits his comedies. 
429 4 325 Birth of Plato. Death of Pericles. 
428 wLxxxvilI,1 326 Death of Anaxagoras. 
427 2 327 The Athenians take Mitylene, and 


distribute among Athenian colonists 
all the land of the island of Lesbos, 
except that of Methymne. 
426 3 328 The Leontinisend to Athens to solicit The tribunes beaten by the 
assistance against the Syracusans. Veientes. Mamercus As- 
The orator Gorgias persuades the _milius re-elected dictator. 
people to grant their request. He triumphs over the Vei- 
entes and Fidenates, 
425 4 329 The Athenians purify the isle of De- 
los. Eruption of “πα. Naval bat- 
tle near Tanagra, won bythe Athe- 
nians over the Beotians. Capture 
of Pylos, in the Peloponnese, by 
the Athenians. Death of Arta- 
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xerxes Longimanus. Xerxes II. 
succeeds him. 

424 τχχχιχ. 330 Battle of Delium, where the Beo- 
tians defeat the Athenian army. 
Death of Xerxes II. Death of Ne- 
hemiah. 

428 2 331 Aristophanes exhibits the play of 
‘The Clouds.’ Conflagration of the 
temple of Junoat Argos. Death of 
Sogdianus after a reign of 7 months. 
He is succeeded on the throne by 
Darius Nothus. 

422 ὃ 332 Battle of Amphipolis, in which the Augmentation of the num- 
Athenian general Cleo, and the _ ber of quastors. 
general of the Lacedemonian army, 
Brasidas, are slain. Truce of 50 
years between the two nations. 

421 4 333 The Athenians try, under different 
pretexts, to break the truce, and 
make an alliance with the Argives, 
the Eleans, and Mantineans. 

418 xc. ὃ 386 Capture οὗ Himera and Selinus by 
the Carthaginians. 

416 xc. ἢ 338 Alcibiades gains the prize at the 
Olympic Games. The Athenians 
take Melos. 

415 2 339 Expedition of the Athenians to Sicily. 
Alcibiades is sent into exile. 

414 8 340 Breach of the 50 years’ truce. The Troubles at Rome, about 
Egyptians shake off the yoke of the agrarian law. 
the Persians, and name Amyrtheus 
king, 

413 4 841 The Lacedemonians take Decelia and 
fortify it. Lacedemonian army in 
Sicily ; total defeat of the Athe- 
nians ; death of the two generals, 
Demosthenes and Nicias. Exile of 
Hyperbolus, Abolition of the ostra- 
cism. 

412 ΧΟΙΙ, 1 842 The Athenians abandoned by their 
allies of Chios, Samos, and Byzan- 
tium. Alcibiades quits the party 
of the Lacedemonians. JDiocles 
gives laws to the Syracusans. 


411 2 3848 Four hundred citizens placed at the 
head of the government of Athens. 
410 3 344 The 400 deposed at the end of four 


months. Victory of the Athenians 
near Cyzicus. 
408 xc. ἢ 346. reise δ. οὐ le ple οἰ yee ile! Bubl: Conmelims @aesmaneame 
tator. He defeats the Vol- 
sci. 


407 2 347 Alcibiades recalled from exile. 

406 3 348 Death of Euripides. Battle of the Capture of Anxur, from the 
Arginusz Insulz. Volsci. 

405 4 349 Naval battle of Aigos-Potamos, won 


by Lysander. Siege of Athens. Da- 
rius Nothus dies. Commencement 
of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemo. 
Dionysius the elder usurps the 
sovereignty of Syracuse. Death of 
Sophocles. 

404 xciv. 1 3560. Capture of Athens. Establishment of 
the 30 tyrants. Parrhasius of Ephe- 
sus, a celebrated painter, flourishes. 

403 2 351 The tyranny of the 30 is abolished 
by .Thrasybulus. The democracy 
re-established at Athens. General 
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amnesty. Celestes, the dithyrambic 
poet, flourishes. Adoption of the 
Ionian alphabet. 

401 xciv. 4 353 Revolt of the younger Cyrus; battle 
of Cunaxa; retreat of the 10,000 
under the command of Xenopho. 


FOURTH CENTURY. 
POWER OF MACEDONIA; PHILIP AND ALEXANDER. 
400 χον. | 354 Socrates condemned to drink hem- 


lock. Evagoras, king of Salamis, 
in the isle of Cyprus. 


399 2 355 Ctesias, historian and physician. 
398 3 356 Dionysius, the elder, tyrant of Syra- 
. cuse, invents the catapulta. 

397 4 357 Zeuxis, the famous painter. 

396 xevi. ἢ 358 Himilco, the Carthaginian admiral, M. Furius Camillus, dicta- 
beaten by Dionysius. ἽΝ He takes the city of 

ell. 

395 2 359 Glorious expedition of Agesilaus into New contests on account of 

Asia. Antisthenes, Ist Cynic phi- the agrarian law. / 
losopher. 
394 3 860 Commencement of the Corinthian war. 


Coalition of the Corinthians, The- 
bans, Athenians, and Argives, 
against Lacedemo. Naval fight 
near Cnidus, in which the Athe- 
nians, under the command of Cono, 
are victorious. 
393 4 361 Battle of Coronea between the Lace- 
damonians and Thebans. The latter 
are beaten. Cono restores the 
walls of the Pireus. Archytas of 
Tarentum, a celebrated mathema- 
tician and philosopher. 
392 xevil, | 362 The Athenians make themselves mas- War of the Romans against 
ters of a part of the isle of Lesbos. the people of the Volsinii. 
Aristippus, founder of the Cyrenaic 


school. 
391 2 363 Mago is at the head of the Cartha- 
ginian armies. 
390 SMOG ὙΠ᾿. τ τ eee, | battle: at) they rivera Alia 


where the Romans are 
completely defeated by the 
Gauls. Capture and con- 
flagration of Rome. Man- 
lius saves the Capitol. Ca- 
millus repels the Gauls; 
he is appointed dictator. 
389 4 365 Peace of Antalcidas between the Per- Camillus subdues the Vol- 
sians and the Greeks. First voyage _ sci after a 30 years’ war. 
of Plato into Sicily. 
. 388 xcvir 1 366 Siege of Rhegium by Dionysius. Phi- 
loxenes, dithyrambic poet. 
387 2 367 Capture of Rhegium. Damo and 
Pythias, Pythagorean philosophers, 
celebrated for their friendship. 
385 4 369 Birth of Demosthenes. Iphicrates at 
the head of the Athenian armies. 
384 xcix. 1 370 Birth of Aristotle. Chabrias, Athe- Manlius is precipitated 
nian general. from the Tarpeian rock. 
383 2 371 Philistus of Syracuse, general of Dio- 
nysius, and historian, makes him- 
self known. 
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374 


373 


372 
371 


370 


369 


368 


367 
365 


364 


363 


362 


361 


360 


YEARS 

of the 
Olympiads. 

c. l 

3 


4 


che ἢ 


cri. ἢ 


ΟἿ, 1 


τῷ 


civ. 1 


of 

| Rome. 
374 
376 
377 
378 


379 


380 
381 


382 
383 


384 
385 
386 


387 
389 


390 
391 
392 


393 


394 


GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. 


Siege and capture of Olynthus by the 
Lacedemonians. 

Pelopidas delivers Thebes from the 
tyranny of the Lacedemonians. 
Isocrates teaches rhetoric with éclat. 
Sea-fight near Naxos, in which 
Chabrias, the Athenian general, 

defeats the Lacedemonian fleet. 

Eubulus of Athens, author of several 
comedies. 

Timotheus at the head of the Athe- 
nian army. He takes Corcyra, and 
defeats the Lacedzeemonians at Leu- 
cadia. Mausolus reigns in Caria, 
Epaminondas begins to display his 
military talents. 

Artaxerxes Mnemo restores peace to 
Greece. He sends Pharnabazus with 
an army into Egypt; 20,000 Greeks 
join his forces. Death of Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus. 

Plateza destroyed by the Thebans. 
Earthquake in the Peloponnese. 
Helice and Bura destroyed. Philo- 
laus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
flourishes. 

Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher. 

Battle of Leuctra, gained by Epami- 
nondas over the Lacedemonians. 
Dio of Syracuse makes himself 
known. 

Death of Jaso, tyrant of Phere. 
Alexander succeeds him. Return 
of the Messenians to the Pelopon- 
nese, 300 years after having been 
driven out of it. 

The Athenians, under the conduct of 
Iphicrates, bring succour to the 
Lacedemonians. Aphareus, adopt- 
ed son of Isocrates, begins to exhibit 
tragedies. 

Death of Dionysius the elder. His 
son, Dionysius the younger, suc- 
ceeds him. Eudoxus, of Cnidus, 
the geometrician, flourishes. 


Aristotle establishes himselfat Athens. 


Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea. Pelo- 
pidas attacks and defeats Alexander 
of Phere; but he perishes in the 
battle. 

Battle of Mantinea; victory and death 
of Epaminondas. Death of Agesi- 
laus, king of Lacedemo. Ariobar- 
zanes governor of Phrygia. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemo. Da- 
rius Ochus succeeds him. 

Third voyage of Plato into Sicily. He 
stays there 15 or 16 months. 

Philip ascends the Macedonian throne. 


ITALY, ROME. 


Capture of Velitra, 


The Romans send colonies 
to Sardinia. 


Dissensions at Rome. 


Camillus, a second time 
dictator, defeats the 
Gauls. The Roman peo- 
ple obtain a plebeian con- 
sul. 


The Romans renew the 
custom of driving a nail 
every year into the temple 
of Jupiter. 


Exploit of T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus. 


Theconsul C. Petiiius Libo 
Visolus triumphs. This 
is the Ist instance of a 
triumph by a_plebeian. 
The dictator Servilius A- 
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hala, defeats the Gauls at 
the very gates of Rome. 

359 cv. 2 395 Dio driven out of Sicily. Ochus 
sends a great number of Jews inte 
Hyrcania. : 

358 3 396 Social war. League ofthe inhabitants The Romans declare war 
of Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and against the inhabitants of 
Rhodes, against the Athenians. Tarquinii. Plautius tri- 
Chabrias perishes in a battle. umphs over the Hernici. 

Fabius is beaten by the 
inhabitants of Tarquinii. 
C. Sulpitius, elected dic- 
tator against the Gauls, 
puts them to the rout. 

357 4 397 Expedition of Dio to Sicily. He Law of the two tribunes, 
embarks at Zacynthus. Famous Duiliusand Marius, fixing 
eclipse of the moon. Total defeat the interest of money at 
of Dionysius. 1 per cent. perann. In- 

troduction of the duty of 
5 per cent. for the price 
of every slave set free by 
his master. 

356 evr. 1 398 The temple of Diana at Ephesus, set The Falisciand Tarquinians 
on fire by Erostratus. The same defeated by Fabius. C. 
night Alexander is born. Philip, Marcius Rutilus, 1st ple- 
victor at the Olympic Games. De- beian dictator. He defeats 
feat of Philistus, who kills himself. the Etrurians. 
Continuation of the social war. 

355 2 399 Commencement ofthe 3rd sacred war. 

Capture of Delphi; pillage of the 
temple by the Phocians. Demo- 
sthenes begins to appear in public 
as a speaker. 

354 3 400 Iphicratesand Timotheus accused and The Tiburtini capitulate, 
deprived of the command. Disas- Massacre of the Tarqui- 
ters of the Phocians. nians. First alliance with 

the Samnites. 

353 4 401 Onomarchus,and afterwards Phayllus, T. Manlius Torquatus, 
at the head of the Phocian army. named dictator, against 
Mausolus dies. Chersobleptes,king the Ceretes and Tarqui- 
of the Thracians, gives the Cherso- π|Ι8Π8. 
nesus up to the Athenians. 

352 cvir. 1 402 Philip tries to take possession of Οὐ. Julius, dictator against 
Thermopylae. Victory of Phayllus the Etrurians. 
over the Thebans. 

351 2 403 Artaxerxes Ochus sends troops and Advantages gained by the 
money to the Thebans. Romans over the Falisci. 

350 3 404 Protagoras, king of Salamis, submits Popilius defeats the Gauls 
himself tothe king of Persia. Egypt in Latium. 
conquered anew by Ochus, king of 
Persia. 

349 4 405 Capture of Phere in Thessalia by Camillus defeats the Gauls. 
Philip. Siege of Olynthus; the Famous combat of Va- 
Olynthians ask assistance of the lerius Corvinus with a 
Athenians. Death of Spartacus, Gaul of gigantic stature. 
king of Pontus; his son Parysades 

succeeds him. 

348 Cviil. 1 406 Philip takes Olynthus. He makes Second treaty of commerce 
himself master of all the cities of | between the Romans and 
Phocis. End of the 3rd sacred war. Carthaginians, 

Death of Plato. Speusippus suc- 
ceeds him as director of the Aca- 
demy. 

347 2 407 Dionysius re-enters Syracuse. Athens 
asks for peace of Philip. 

346 3 408 Philip admitted to the assembly of 
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345 cvil. 4 409 Timoleo enters Sicily, in spite of Foundation of the temple 
the resistance of the Carthaginians. οἵ Juno Moneta upon the 
Capitoline Mount. 
344 c1x. 1 410 Protogenes, a celebrated painter, 


flourishes. Jaddus, 6th high priest 
since the captivity. 

343 2 411 Timoleo drives Dionysius the Commencement of the war 
Younger from Syracuse. Philip with the Samnites. 
subdues Thracia. Aristotle appoint- 
ed tutor of Alexander. 


342 3 412 Birth of Epicurus. Birth of Menan- 
der. A‘schines flourishes. 

341 4 413 Philip declares war against the Athe- Advantages over the Vol- 
nians. He takes Perinthus, and sci. Commencement of 
besieges Byzantium in vain. the war with the Latins. 

340 cx. 1 414 Philip obliged to make peace with Devotion of Decius. Exe- 


Greece. Important victories of Ti- | cution of young Manlius. 
moleo over the Carthaginian army 
of 60,000 men. Anaxarchus of 
Abdera, a celebrated philosopher, 
begins to make himself known. 
339 2 415 Timoleo completes the expulsion of Defeat of the revolting La- 
the Carthaginians from Sicily. tins. Philo triumphs. He 
Death of Speusippus, chief of the 15 afterwards named dic- 
Academy. tator. There is passed a 
law, giving to the ple- 
biscita a binding power 
over all orders; and ano- 
ther law, which prescribes 
that one of the censors 
shall always be taken from 
the plebeians. 
338 3 416 Battle of Cheronea, won by Philip Entire submission of the 
over the Athenians and Beotians. Latin people. 
End of the independence of Greece. 
Death of Isocrates. Death of Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus. Arses, his son, 
ascends the throne. 
337 4 417 Death of Timoleo. Philip elected The vestal Minucia buried 
by the Greeks as commander-in- alive. First instance of a 
chief in the war against the Per- _ plebeian pratorin the per- i 
sians. son of Publius Philo. | 
336 ext, 1 418 Death of Philip; accession of Alex- | 
| 


ander. Death of Arses; accession 
of Darius Codomanus. 

335 2 419 Alexander chosen to make war against ᾿ 
the Persians in the place of his fa- 
ther; he passes into Thracia. Re- ] 
volt of the Thebans against the | 
Macedonians. Victory of Alexan- | 
der; Thebes sacked. Alexander’s 
expedition to Asia. Battle at the 


Granicus. 

334 3 420 Capture of Halicarnassus, Miletus, The Samnites recommence 
and Sardes. Submission ofall the hostilities against the Ro- 
coast of Asia. mans. 

333 4 421 Memno ravages the Cyclades, in Papirius Crassus, dictator. 


order to transfer the theatre of war 
to Europe. His death. Sickness of 
Alexander at Tarsus. Battle of Issus. 
332 cxtr, 1 422 Capture of Tyre, Damascus, and 
Gaza. Alexander is welcomed at 
Jerusalem by the high-priest Jad- 
dus. He gives the government of 
Jerusalem up to Andromachus, who 
is killed by the Samaritans the fol- 
lowing year. Submission of Egypt; 
foundation of Alexandria, 


before 
Christ. | Olympiads. 


331 


330 


329 


328 


327 


326 


329 


324 


323 


322 
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Rome. 


CXII. 2 423 


3 424 


4 425 


CXIII. 1 426 


2 427 


ὃ 428 


4 429 


cxiv. 1 480 


2 431 


3 432 


4 433 


Battle of Arbela. End of the Persian 
empire. 

Conflagration at Persepolis. Death 
of Darius, assassinated by Bessus. 
Movement in Thracia and Greece, 
appeased by Antipater. 

Bessus assumes the diadem in Bac- 
triana and Hyrcania. He is de- 
feated and deprived of all his 
power. Death of Philotas. 

Execution of Bessus. Victories of 
Alexander in Paropamisusand Sog- 
diana. He marries Roxane. Death 
of Callisthenes. 

Expedition. of Alexander to India. 
Porus defeated and made prisoner, 
The Oxydrace subdued. Alexan- 
der embarks on the Indus to see 
the ocean. 


Death of Hephestio. Submission 
of the inhabitants of Cos. Return 
of Alexander to Babylo. Voyage 
of Nearchus. Leosthenes, gene- 
ral of 8000 Greeks, sent back by 
Alexander, lands in Laconia. Phi- 
letas, poet of Cos, flourishes. 

Gloomy predictions of the Chaldeans 
to Alexander. Apelles and Lysip- 
pus excel at this epoch. 


Death of Alexander at Babylo. Dio- 
genes, the Cynic, dies the same 
day at Corinth, First partition of 
Alexander’s empire among the ge- 
nerals. Arideus, natural brother of 
Alexander, has the name ‘king.’ 
Ptolemeus begins to reign over 
Egypt. Era of Ptolemy or of the 
Lagides. Judza falls under the 
power of the Syrian kings. Onias, 
son of Jaddus, 7th high-priest. 

Lamian war. Leosthenes chief of 
the confederate Greeks. Antipater 
conquered, and besieged in Lamia. 
Death of Levusthenes. Amphilus 
succeeds him. Antipater escapes 
from Lamia. 

Recall of Demosthenes. Battle of 
Crano, in which the Greeks are 
defeated by the Macedonians. End 
of the Lamian war. Death of De- 
mosthenes. Perdiccas marries Cleo- 
patra, sister of Alexander, and 
aims at making himself master of 
the whole empire. Antipater, An- 
tigonus, and Craterus, unite against 
him. Perdiccas is defeated, and is 
subsequently assassinated in Egypt. 

Death of Hyperides, killed at the 
command of Antipater. Death of 
Antipater. Victories of Antigonus 
over Kumenes and Alectas. Pto- 
lemy master of Phenicia; Cassan- 
der joins with him. 


27 


ITALY, ROME. 


Commencement of the war 
with the Privernates. 


Capture of Privernum ; 
submission of the Volsci. 
Roman colony at Anxur. 


Roman colony at Fregelle, 


Commencement of the war 
between the Romans and 
Palepolitans. Claudius 
Marcellus, dictator, re- 
signs in consequence of 
the irregularity of his ap- 
pointment, 

Capture of Palepolis. First 
instance of a command 
given to a consul, who had 
quitted his office. This is 
called a proconsulship. 


War against the Vestini. 
Papirius Cursor, dictator 
against theSamnites. Dis- 
obedience and victory of 
Fabius, master of the ca- 
valry. 


Truce of one year with the 
Samnites. 


Cornelius Arvina, dictator, 
defeats the Samnites. 


The Romans, surrounded 
by the Samnites, pass un- 
der the yoke at the Fur- 
cule Caudine. 
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320 cxv. 1 434 ‘Treaty between Eumenes and Anti- 
gonus. Judea is conquered by 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus. Polysper- 
cho declares all the cities of Greece 
free. 


319 2, 75 een MMU τυ fon ee Agee ble TE Oy 


‘The Samnites, being over- 
come, pass in their turn 
under the yoke. 


New defeat of the Sam- 
nites; capture of Satri- 
cum; truce of 2 years. 
Two tribes are added to 
the previousones; namely, 
those of Ausentinum and 
Faternum. 

318 3 436 Antigonus and Cassander reunited 
against Polyspercho. Nicanor takes 
the Pirzeus and citadel of Athens, 
in the name of Cassander. The 
Athenians surrender after several 
conflicts to Cassander, and leave 
the government of the city to De- 
metrius Phalereus. New breach be- 
tween Eumenes and Antigonus. 
kumenes flees into Persia. 

Eumenes declares war against Anti- 
gonus. Arideus, Alexander’s bro- 

ther, put to death by Olympias. 
Agathocles tyrant of Sicily. 

Cassander carries the war into Mace- 
donia, takes Pydna, kilis Olympias, 
marries Thessalonice, sister of Alex- 
ander, and passes afterwards into 
the Peloponnese. 

Eumenes delivered up to Antigonus 
by his own soldiers. League of 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander against Antigonus, 
Cassander erects anew the walls of 
Thebes, and builds Cassandria. 


317 4 437 


316 cxvI. ἢ 438 L. Amilius, dictator, de- 
feats the Samnites near 


Satricum. 


315 2 439 Q. Fabius, dictator, takes 


Satricum. 


314 3 440 


Aristodemus, general of Antigonus, 
makes the Attolians his allies, 
Cassander opposes the Acarnanians. 
These are defeated. In the mean 
time Cassander takes Leucadia, and 
puts the king of Illyria to flight. 
Judea is wrested from Egypt by 
Antigonus. Revolt of Agrigentum 
and a great number of cities in 
Sicily, from Agathocles. They are 
reduced again to submission. Acro- 
tates, commander of the Sicilian 
army. 116 is deposed. 


Capture of Sora; restitu- 


tion of Luceria ; defeat of 
the Samnites. Roman co- 
lonies settled at Suessa, 
Pometia, and Luceria. 
Petilius Libo, dictator, 
takes Nola. 


313 4 441 Revolt and defeat of the Callan- Roman colony settled in 
thians, subjects of Lysimachus. Pontia. 
Exploits of Hamilear, Carthaginian 
general, 

812 οχνιι. 1 442 Revolt and defeat of the Cyreneans, 


subjects of Ptolemy. Ptolemy be- 
comes again master of Judea, but 
this country 1s soon reconquered 
by the kings of Syria. Defeat of 
the people of Epirus by Philip, ge- 
neral of Cassander. Antigonus takes 
possession of the cities of Caria, 
makes the Grecian cities again free, 
lays siege to Tyre, and tries in vain 
to pass into Macedonia. Seleucus 
takes Syria, Babylo, Media, and 
founds the Syrian empire. Era of 
Seleucus and his successors. Aga- 
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910 


909 


308 


307 


303 


302 


301 


CXVII. 2 


cxvii. 1 


xix: 1 


443 


444 


440 


447 


448 


449 


450 


A538 


thocles takes Messana, and harasses 
the Carthaginians. 

Peace between Cassander, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus, on one side, and 
Antigonus on the other. Cassander 
kills Roxane and her son Alexan- 
der, and usurps the crown of Mace- 
donia. Agathocles defeated by the 
Carthaginians, 

Breach between Antigonus and Pto- 
lemy. Polyspercho crowns Her- 
cules, son of Alexander and Bar- 
sine, at Pergamus. The democracy 
restored at Athens. Agathocles 
defeats the Carthaginians in Africa. 

Polyspercho puts Hercules to death. 


New alliance between Ptolemy and 
Cassander. Cleopatra, sister of 
Alexander, and betrothed to Pto- 
lemy, is killed by Antigonus. Aga- 
thocles continues to defeat the Car- 
thaginians. He causes the death of 
Ophella, king of the Cyreneans. 

Demetrius, son of Antigonus, makes 
Athens free, takes a great number 
of cities in Cyprus, and defeats the 
fleet of Ptolemy. Antigonus takes 
the title of king; the other gene- 
rals of Alexander imitate him. Aga- 
thocles takes the title of king of Sicily. 

Antigonus tries in vain to invade 
Egypt. Alliance of Agathocles and 
the Carthaginians. 

The isle of Rhodes blockaded by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, makes a vigor- 
ous resistance. 

Peace of Demetrius with the Rho- 
dians, on the condition of their as- 
sisting Antigonus. Demetrius passes 
afterwardsinto Greece. Foundation 
of Antiochia, Laodicia, Edessa, Be- 
rea, and Pella, by Seleucus. Aga- 
thocles ravages the ®olian isles ; 
shipwreck of his fleet. 

Demetrius declares the cities of Greece 
free. Cleonymus of Sparta lays siege 
to Tarentum in Italy; he refuses 
the alliance of Demetrius and Cas- 
sander. 

Cassander sues in vain for peace of 
Antigonus and Demetrius. He 
makes an alliance with Lysimachus 
and Seleucus. Asia is again the 
scene of war. 

Battle of Ipsus; death of Antigonus ; 
flight of Demetrius; dismember- 
ment and partition of their states 
among the 3 victorious kings, Cas- 
sander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. 
Foundation of Antiochia by Seleu- 
cus. Pyrrho, Ist Sceptic ; Zeno of 
Citium, Ist Stoic; Polemo and Cran- 
tor, philosophers of the Academy, 
flourished at this epoch. 


ITALY, ROME. 


Law, which allows the peo- 
ple to choose 16 military 
tribunes. Commencement 
of the Etrurian war. Slight 
advantages gained by the 
Romans. 


Sixty thousand Etrurians 
put to the sword by Fa- 
bius. Capture of a great 
number of Samnian cities. 
Marcus Papirius dictator. 


New defeat of the Etru- 
rians ; capture of Perusia. 
LL. Papirius dictator. Im- 
portant victory over the 
Samnites. 

Defeats of the Marsi, Pe- 
ligni, and Tarquinii. Al- 
liance with the Umbri. 


Volumnius beats the Salen- 
tini; Fabius beats the 
Samnites. 


The Hernici and Samnites 
defeated. Third alliance 
of Rome and Carthage. 

The Samnites twice de- 
feated. 


Rome grants peace to the 
Samnites. Victory over 


the Atqui. 


Roman colonies planted at 
Alba, at Sora, and among 
the Aqui. 


C. Junius Bubulcus, dicta- 

tor. Dedication of the 
temple of the goddess 
‘Salus.’ — 


M. Valerius Corvus, dicta- 
tor, defeats the Etrurians, 
and triumphs. 
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THIRD CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 
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YEARS 
before of the of GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. ITALY, ROME. 
Christ. | Olympiads. | Rome. 

300 cxx. 1 454 Reconciliation of Ptolemy and Seleu- They begin to choose the 
cus with Demetrius. Demetrius priests from the people. 
begins his reign in Asia. Agatho- Valerian law relative to 
cles sets fire to the fleet of Cassan- the personal security of 
der before Corcyra. Arcesilaus the citizens. 
founds the new Academy. 

299 2 455 Lachares, tyrant of Athens. Deme- Creation of two new tribes. 
trius declares war against him. 

Agathocles in Italy; he lays siege 
to Crotona. 

298 3 456 Death of Cassander; Philip, his son, Alliance of Rome with the 
succeeds him, and reigns 1 year. Lucanians. Fulvius tri- 
Epicurus flourishes. umphs over the Samnites. 

297 4 457 Death of Philip; Antipaterand Alex- New defeat of the Sam- 
ander, his sons, dispute about the nites. 
crown of Macedonia. Antipater 
kills his mother Thessalonice. 

296 σχχι, 1 458 Athens taken by Demetrius Polior- Battle of Clusium ; defeat 
cetes after a year’s siege. Flight ofa Roman legion by the 
of Lachares. Alexanderthereupon Galli Senones. Roman 
asks assistance of Demetrius, after- colonies settled at Sinu- 
wards of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, essa and Minturne. 
against his brother Antipater. 

295 2 459 Demetriusdefeatsthe Lacedemonians, Battle fought against the 
and lays siege to Lacedemo. He Samnites. Devotion of 
marches afterwards against Pyrrhus Decius. Victory of the 
into Macedonia. He makes after- Romans, Capture of some 
wards an alliance with him. cities of the Samnites. 

294 3 460 Demetrius takes possession of Mace- Atilius defeats the Sam- 
donia. nites. Volutius defeats 

the Etrusci and triumphs. 
Truce of 40 years with 
the cities of Volsinii, Pe- 
rusia, and Aretium. Cen- 
sus of Rome; it contains 
270,000 citizens. 

293 4 461 Demetrius wages war against the Be- Papirius defeats the Sam- 
otians, and takes Thebes. Aga- nites, and Carvilius the 
thocles makes new conquests ἢ Etrusci. The first sun- 
Italy, which he soon after loses. dial is placed on the tem- 

ple of Quirinus by Papi- 
Trius, 

292 ΟΧχιι. ] 402 Lysimachus, prisoner of Drochimetes, Roman colony planted at 
king of the Gete. Heisransomed Venusia. 
on condition of yielding to the Gete 
all his possessions on the other side 
of the Danube. Pyrrhus invades 
Thessaly ; he is repelled by Deme- 
trius. 

291 2 463 About this time the sect of the Sad- Fabius Maximus defeats 
ducees is established. the Samnites, and makes 

their general Pontius pri- 
soner. 

290 3 464 Demetrius forms the design of re- Victories of Marcus Cu- 
conquering Asia. League of Se-  rius; entire submission of 
leucus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, the Samnites. Commence- 
against him. ment of the war against 

the Lucanians. 

289 4 465 Agathocles poisoned by Meno, who 


takes the command of the troops. 
Demetrius deprived of the kingdom 
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of Macedonia by Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus. He passes into Asia. 
Pyrrhus reigns 7 months over Mace- 
donia. 

288 cxxi. 1 466 Demetrius, abandoned by his army, 
gives himself up to Seleucus. 


286 3 468 Pyrrhus resigns the crown of Mace- Thurium submits to the Ro- 
donia; Lysimachus succeeds him. mans. Secession of the 
Death of Demetrius. people to the Mons Ja- 


niculus, in consequence 
ofthe laws against debtors. 
285 4 469 Lysimachus poisons his son Agatho- 
cles. Commencement of the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt, 
in conjunction with his father. 
284 cxxiv. 1 470 Commencementofthe Achzan league. Irruption of the Gauls into 
Death of Demetrius Phalereus. the Roman territory; siege 
Death of Ptolemy, son of Lagus. οἵ Aretium. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sole king of 


Egypt. 
283 2 A71 Phileweras founds the kingdom of Defeat of Cacilius by the 
Pergamus. Gauls. Dolabella exter- 
minates them. Roman 
colony planted at Sena. 
The frontiers of Italy are 
fixed at the Rubico. 
282 3 472 Lysimachus declares war against Se- 


leucus. Fhintias, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, Zenodotus, of Ephesus, 
first librarian of Alexandria. Ver- 
sion of the Septuagint. At this 
epoch flourish Strato and Bio, phi- 
losophers ; Sostratus of Cnidus, 
architect ; Erasistratus, physician ; 
Aristarchus of Samos, Aristyllus, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, as- 
tronomers. 

281 4 473 Lysimachus is defeated in Phrygia, Commencement of the war 
by Seleucus, and dies. Seleucus of Tarentum. The Taren- 
reigns in Macedonia. Sevenmonths {1Π1| call in Pyrrhus to 
afterwards he is killed by Ptolemy. their aid. 

Ceraunus, king of Macedonia. An- 

tiochus Soter succeeds to Seleucus, 

king of Syria. Peace between these 

two princes. Commencement of the 

Achzan league (according to some 

historians, about the year 284.) 

280 = cxxv. 1 AGAS is holes Gidials) al ibence ts, Hyrehus iniltaly. Rheawam 

taken by a Roman legion. 
Battle of Heraclea. Vic- 
tory of Pyrrhus. 

279 2 475 Irruption of the Gauls into Illyria Indecisive battle of Ascu- 
and Macedonia. Ceraunus is killed lum; Pyrrhus wounded. 
by the Gauls. Meleager, after him Cyneas at Rome to pro- 
Antipater, and finally Sosthenes, pose peace. Census taken; 
occupy the throne of Macedonia. 278,222 citizens. 
Expulsion of the Gauls. Icetas, 
tyrant of Syracuse, expelled by 
Tbynio. 

278 3 476 New invasion of the Gauls under PyrrhusinSicily ; he makes 
Brennus. Theyare goingtoattempt peace with the Romans. 
to plunder the temple of Delphi, Fourth treaty of com- 
and are exterminated. (Doubtful merce between Rome and 
event.) Sosthenes, king of Mace- Carthage. 
donia, is put to death. 

277 4 477 Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- Continuation of the war 
donia, War of the Carthaginians against the Tarentines. 
and Pyrrhus in Sicily. The Gauls 
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masters of Thracia. ‘Theocritus 
flourished. 

2G) CXk va. ἢ 478 Siege of Lilybeum by Pyrrhus. He 
fails in his enterprise. 

275 2 479 Hiero general, afterwards tyrant, of Return of Pyrrhus to Italy; 
Syracuse. he is defeated by M. Cu- 

rius Dentatus at Bene- 
ventum, 

274 3 480 fPyrrhus, returning into Epirus, takes Return of Pyrrhus into 
possession of Macedonia, and de- Epirus. 
thrones Antigonus. Cleonymus calls 
Pyrrhus to Sparta, against his bro- 
ther Areus, king of Sparta. 

273 4 481 το πῶ Sie di ASA) eared PaaS No Roman colony settled at 

Pestum or Posidonia. 
Embassy of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to Rome. 

202 CXXVII,0l 482 Pyrrhus lays siege to Lacedemo, and Capture of Tarentum ; end 
is repelled. He lays siege to Argos, of the war against the 
and is there killed. Alexander II, Samnites. The Romans, 
succeeds him. Aratus of Soli, a masters of the whole of 
famous astronomer, and Callima- Southern Italy. 
chus, the poet, flourish. 

271 2 483 Death of Epicurus. 

270 3 484 Passage of the Gauls into Asia; their 
alliance with Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia; they settle in Galatia. 

269 4 485 Hiero II. king of Syracuse. First silver money coined 

at Rome. 

268 cxxviil. 1 ASG! τῳ Give ~ slo l a lis ΤΣ War with the Picentini: 
they are subdued. Roman 
colonies planted at Ari- 
minum and Beneventum. 

267 2 487 ἄγος ΕἸ Victories of the Romans 
over the Salentini and 
Brundusii. 

266 3 ASS aie ets : . . . The Romans defeat the 
Salentini and Messanians. 
Census of Rome; there 
are 292,224 citizens. 

265 4 ABD. yihted, ie LV e ae i alee The Mamertini implore the 
protection. of Rome. 

264 cxxix. 1 490 Magas, usurper at Cyrene. Parian Commencement of the first 
Chronicle compiled. Death of Phi- Punic war, Appius Clau- 
leterus, king of Pergamus. Eu-  diusin Sicily. Hiero takes 
menes, his brother, succeeds him, refuge at Syracuse. Both 

consuls in Sicily. 

262 3 492 Antiochus II. (Theos) ascends the Capture of Agrigentum. 
throne of Syria. 

261 4 493 - ΡΝ hd elie - « e « The Romans fit out their 

first fleet. 

260i), \exxxs 494 . : Cass - o « « « First sea-battle of the Ro- 
mans against the Cartha- 
ginians; it was won by 
Duilius. 

259 2 495 Ae ar aba - « « « « Advantages over Hamilcar 
in Sicily. 

258 3 496 Death of Areus, king of Lacedemo. L. Calpurnius Flamma, 

Leonidas II. succeeds him. with 300 soldiers, saves 
the army of Sicily, and 
cuts the Carthaginians to 
pieces. Second naval vic- 
tory of the Romans, gained 
by Q. Sulpitius over Han- 
nibal the Elder, off Sar- 
dinia. 

257 4 497 ἐπ Ee νειν . « . Hannibal, after his defeat, 


is put to death by his sol- 


= a 
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before 
Christ. 


diers. Regulus is after- 

\ wards defeated at sea; 
he obtains subsequently a 
victory over Hamilcar at 
Tyndaris. 

256 cxxxt.1 498 Antigonus Gonatas restores liberty to Immense preparations of 

Athens, Rome and Carthage. Sea- 
fight of Ecnomus. Re- 
gulus defeats Hamilcar 
and Hanno. Regulus in 
Africa; new victories, and 
capture of a great number 
of cities. 

255 2 499 The Achzans begin to elect two pre- Carthage calls the Lacede- 
tors. Foundation of the 2nd empire monian Xantippus to her 
of Persia by Arsaces, and com- assistance. Battle of Car- 
mencement of the dynasty of the thage; defeat of Regulus. 
Arsacide. He is taken prisoner. Sea- 

battle at the promontory 
of Hermeum; defeat of 
Hamilcar and Bostar, who 
are made prisoners. Cap- 
ture. and destruction of 
Agrigentum by the Car- 


thaginians. 
254 3 SUM ar Hu eMieih ty kone. Kismat) s),. Siege! andacapture Of Εδ- 
normus by the Romans. 
262 cxxxir. 1 ΠΩ ewes) to Mer τέ oes re Pty. | Lhe Carthaginiansareagain 
masters of the sea. 
251 2 503 Aratus of Sicyo persuades his coun- Battle of Panormus ; Me- 
trymen to join the Achzan Jeague,. tellus conquers Hasdru- 
and is named pretor of it. bal. Hasdrubal condemn- 


ed to death by his fellow- 
citizens. Regulus sent to 
Rome, to make proposals 
for exchanging prisoners. 


250 3 504 Revolt of Theodotus against the kings Siege of Lilybeum by the 
of Syria: general revolt of the east Romans. The Romans 
against Macedonia. defeated by Hannibal the 


Elder. Coruncanus first 
plebeian pontifex maxi- 
᾿ mus. 

249 4 DOMME irae eels ee Lelie τὺ «Me | Defeat of, the) Romansiat 
Drepanum. Conflagration 
of their fleet, near the 
promontory of Pachynus. 
Capture of Eryx by the 
Romans. Third celebra- 
tion of the centennial 
games at Rome. 

248 cxxxill. 1 #506 Ptolemzus Philadelphus and Antio- The Carthaginians ravage 
chus Theos make peace. Bere- the Roman coasts. 
nice, sister of the former, marries 

the latter. 

247 2 507 Death of Antiochus. Seleucus Il. Establishment of Roman 
(Callinicus) succeeds him. Death colonies at Alsium and 
of Ptol. Philadelphus. Ptol. Ever- A‘sula. The great Hamil- 
getes ascends the throne in his car at the head of the Car- 
stead. ‘This monarch makes him- _ thaginian armies in Sicily. 
self master of Syria and Judea. 

245 4 DOG yet τὰ ΠῚ thvelite i ep sitie  Sea-battle of ) Aceimurus!: 
victory of Fabius Buteo. 
The Koman fleet is dis- 
persed byatempest, New 
colony at Fregella. 
244 = oxxxiv. 1 510 Aratus delivers the citadel of Corinth 
from the dominion of Antigonus. 
The Corinthians, Megareans, A‘to- 
E 
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lians, and several other nations, 
enter the Achzan league. 

243 cxxxiv. 2 511 Death of Antigonus Gonatas. Deme- 
trius 1]. succeeds him. 

242 3 512 : . Capture of the ports of 
Drepanum and Lilybeum 
by the Romans. Victory 
of Lutatius, off the isles 
fEgates. End of the Ist 
Punic war. Sicily, except 
Syracuse, reduced into a 
Rowman province. 

241 4 513 Agis IV. put to death, for havingin- Roman colonyat Spoletum. 

tended to restore the laws of Lycur- 
gus. War of the Carthaginians 
against the Africans. Attalus suc- 
ceeds Eumenes on the throne of 
Pergamus. 

240 cxxxv.1 514 Eratosthenes, second librarian at First piece of Livius An- 
Alexandria. Cono of Samos,  dronicus. 
astronomer; Apollonius of Perga, 
geometer; and Lacydes, Academic 
philosopher, flourish. 

239 2 BEN 0G ΘΝ pay aan NEN Se ccee Roman colony at Vibo 
Valentia. Birth of En- 
nius. 

238 3 516 End of the war between the Cartha- 
ginians and Africans. MHamilcar 
comes to Spain, with his son, the 
young Hannibal. 

237 As 617 6 wie cin al ele let «) Ga. Chee Remansiimacemse cs 

sica. 

236 4 cxxxvi. 1 518 Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis. 

235 1: . 9... Ὁ δον το οἰῶν κε εν, Milsons ci “τι τ si 
the first time since Numa. 

234 3 520 ° ; Birth of Cato, the Elder. 

233 4 6521 : - + Victory of Fabius over the 
inhabitants of Sardinia. 
Sardinia and Corsica re- 
duced to Roman _ pro- 
vinces, 

232 cxxxvir. 1 522 Death of Demetrius II., king of Ma- Agrarian law of Flaminius. 

cedonia. Antigonus Doso suc- 
ceeds him, and reigns 12 years. 

231 2 523 Teuta, queen of Illyria, atthe death First instance of divorce. 
of her husband Agro. First instance of a triumph 

on the Alban Mount. 

230 3 524 Murder of the deputies sent 
to queen Teuta. Com- 
mencement of the Illyrian 
war. 

229 4 525 Cleomenes, king of Sparta, kills the Slight advantages of the 
ephori, and establishes the agrarian consuls in Illyria. Birth 
law. He reigns with his brother οἵ Plautus. 

Enclidas. 

228 cxxxvitr.1 526 Death of Hamilcar. Hasdrubal yene- New victories in Illyria. 

ral in his place during 8 years. Teuta tributary to the 
Romans, 

227 2 527 Apollonius of Rhodes, poet and libra- Creation of two new pre- 
rian at Alexandria, flourishes. Coa- tors. 
lition of the A‘tolians, of Cleome- 
nes, and Philip, king of Macedonia, 
against the Achzan league. 

226 3 528 Death of Secleucus II. Callinicus Se- Preparations for war against 
leucus III., surnamed Ceraunus, Gallia Cisalpina. 
succeeds him. 

225 4 529 . Invasion of the Cisalpine 


Gauls. Battle of Fea- 


YEARS 
before of the 
Christ. | Olympiads. 

224 CXXXIX. 1 
223 2 
222 3 
221 4 
220 ὍΣ... a 
219 2 
218 3 
217 4 
216 CXLI. 1 


of 
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Rome. 


530 Earthquake destroying the Colossus 


531 


532 


533 


994 


535 


536 


537 


538 


at Rhodes. Death of Seleucus 
Ceraunus. Accession of Antio- 
chus the Great. 


Cleomenes, overcome by Antigo- 
nus, flees into Egypt. Antigo- 
nus makes himself master of 
Sparta, and declares it free. 


Antigonus defeats the Illyrians; he 
celebrates the Nemean games, 
and dies. Philip succeeds him. 
Death of Ptolemy Evergetes. 
Accession of Ptolemy Philopator. 
Commencement of the war of the 
allies between the Achezans and 
fEtolians, Great victory of the 
4Etolians over Aratus at Caphye. 

Death of Cleomenes in Egypt. 
Death of Hasdrubal in Spain. 
Hannibal succeeds him. 


Philip joins the Achzans against 
the A®tolians. He defeats the 
latter, and takes Thermus their 
capital. Machanidas, tyrant of 
Lacedemo. 

Continuation of the war between 
Philip and the Atolians. War 
between Antiochus and Philo- 
pator, 


Peace between Philip and the 
Achzans on one side, and the 
AEtolians on the other. Antio- 
chus defeated by Philopator: he 
makes peace. 


Philip sends deputies to Italy, in 
order to make a treaty of alli- 
ance with Hannibal. Antiochus 
crosses Mount Taurus, in pursuit 
of the rebel Achzus, and makes 
a league with Attalus. Philopa- 
tor tries to compel the Jews in- 
hahiting Egypt to give up their 
religion : different prodigies make 
him abandon this design. 


ITALY, ROME. 


sule. Victory of the Ro- 
mans. 
The Romans cross the Po for 


the first time. 


New victories over the Gauls. 
Alliance with the people 
of Greece and Macedonia. 
About this time Fabins Pic- 
tor, the oldest of the Roman 
historians, wrote. 

Submission of the Insubres. 
Capture of Mediolanum, 
(Milan.) First mention of 
the Germans in the Roman 
history. 


Four new tribes are formed, 
composed of freed-men ; the 
Esquiline, Palatine, Subur- 
ran, and Colline. 

Hannibal subdues Spain as 
far as the Iberus, ( Ebro.) 
Siege, capture, and destruc- 
tion of Saguntum by Hanni- 
bal. Second Punic war. 

Hannibal marches through 
Spain, crosses the Alps, and 
invades Italy. Battles of 
Ticinus and Trebia, in which 
the Romans are vanquished. 
Out of Italy the Romans 
again gain advantages: vic- 
tory at sea off Lilybeum. 
Capture of Malta. Re- 
duction of Northern Spain ; 
defeat of Hanno. Latin co- 
lonies at Placentia and Cre- 
mona. 

Battle at the lake Thrasyme- 
nus; death of the consul 
Flaminius. Fabius Maxi- 
mus dictator. March of 
Hannibal into Campania. 
Progress of the Roman arms 
in Spain, under both Sci- 
pios. The as is reduced to 
one ounce, and the denarius 
has only the value of ten. 

Battle of Canne. Hannibal 
at Capua. First battle at 
Nola. First defeat of Han- 
nibal. 
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215 CXLt. 2 539 Hiero, king of Syracuse, dies. His 
son and successor, Hieronymus, 
espouses the party of the Car- 
thaginians. 

214 3 540 Achzus is vanquished and taken 
by Antiochus in Sardes. Philip 
causes Aratus to be poisoned. 

213 4 541 Philip takes Lissa in Illyria. 

212 CXLIT. ἢ 542 King Attalus and the Atolians ra- 
vage Greece. 

211 2 543 Conquest of Judea by Antiochus 
the Great. 

210 3 544 Philopcemen is named pretor of the 
Achezan league. 

209 4 910 

208 CXL. 1 546 The Romans and Attalus march in 
support of the Astolians: very 
hard pressed by Philip. 

207 DimuriD edn ΝΣ, ΑΝ Δ Met \ blots ies 

206 3 548 Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedemo, 


is defeated and killed at Manti- 
nea, by Philopeemen. 


ITALY, ROME. 


Second battle at Nola. Se- 
cond defeat of Hannibal. 
Battle of Caralis in Sardinia ; 
Hasdrubal is made prisoner. 
Battle of the forest Litana. 
Defeat of L. Posthumius by 
the Gauls. His death. 

Battle of Beneventum: vic- 
tory of Sempronius Gracchus 
over Hanno. Siege of Sy- 
racuse by Marcellus. First 
Macedonian war. Battle of 
Apollonia, won by the con- 
sul Levinus. Success of 
Cn. Scipio in Spain. 

Alliance of the Romans with 
Syphax, and of the Cartha- 
ginians with Gala and Ma- 
sinissa. 

Hannibal surprises Tarentum. 
Fulvius Flaccus surprises, at 
Beneventum, the camp of 
Hanno. Battle of Herdo- 
nea; he is overcome by 
Hannibal. Siege of Capua 
by the Romans. Capture 
of Syracuse by Marcellus, 
after a three years’ siege. 
Sicily reduced to a Roman 
province. Defeat and death 
of the two Scipios in Spain. 

March of Hannibal towards 
Rome. Capture of Capua 
by the Romans. P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, 24 years of age, 
is charged with the command 
in Spain. Alliance of the 
Romans with the Astolians, 
and with Attalus, king of 
Pergamus. 

Second battle of Herdonea ; 
Centumalus vanquished by 
Hannibal. Battle of Canu- 
sium, between Hannibal and 
Marcellus. Slight advantage 
of the latter. Capture of 
Carthago Nova, (Cartha- 
gena,) by Scipio. 

Capture of Tarentum by the 
Romans. Battle of Bethu- 
lia in Spain. Hasdrubal 
vanquished by Scipio. 

Both consuls surprised by 
Hannibal at Venusia. 


Scipio, in Spain, beats Mago, 
and takes Hanno prisoner. 
He makes a great number of 
nations in Spain his allies. 
Hasdrubal is compelled to 
quit the country. Hasdru- 
bal in Italy ; he is defeated 
and killed in the battle of 
the Metaurus. 

Defeat of Mago and Masi- 
nissa by Scipio. Submission 
of Spain. Cornelius Scipio 
passes over to Africa. He 
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205 = cx. 4 DASE? SH Be beth <u oBitei) to-H sbi lec trathclebhs Ὁ 

204 cxLiv. 1 550 Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeds Pto- 
lemy Philopator. 

203 2 551 Antiochus the Great, and Philip, 
join against Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and divide his states among them- 
selves. 

202 MS ΒΡ ΤῸ 

201 4 553 e . .Φ e e . .Φ . Φ e . Φ 


ITALY, ROME. 


renews and strengthens the 
league of the Romans with 
Syphax. 

Transportation of the statue 
of Cybele to Rome; foun- 
dation of the temple of 
‘ Virtus’ at the Porta Ca- 
pena. 

Battle of Crotona; defeat of 
Hannibal. End of the first 
war of Macedonia. Syphax 
abandons the cause of the 
Romans. 

Siege of Utica; Syphax pri- 
soner. Hannibal recailed by 
the Carthaginians. 

Battle of Lama. Hannibal 
vanquished. 

Peace between Rome and 
Carthage. End of the se- 
cond Punic war. 


SECOND CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 
CONQUEST OF MACEDONIA.—DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 


200 CXLv. 1 σοι ote hil: \iekh 0 hs eh) eid oie care 

199 2 ET cou oy ols 6: aiiehs hi, © 

198 3 556 Scopas, the Egyptian general, re- 
takes Judea from Antiochus. 

197 4 557 Defeat of Scopas. Antiochus re- 
covers Judea, and enters Jerusa- 
lem. 

196 CXLVI.. 1 PE SOMA ol ΡΥ ἜΣΤΕ sWikee 

195 2 559 Exile of Hannibal; he retreats to 
Antiochus. Nabis is blockaded 
in Sparta by Quintius Flaminius. 
An accommodation is made. 

194 3 560 . e e e e Φ e s e 

561 Coalition of Greece, the A<tolians 


193 4 ' 
; and Antiochus against Rome. 


Second war with Macedonia. 
Philip vanquished by Sul- 
picius Galba. Insurrection 
of the Spaniards. Victories 
of Cornelius Cethegus. Bat- 
tle of Cremona; the Gauls 
defeated by Furius. 

Defeat of Bebius Tamphilus 
by the Romans. 

Defeat of Philip at the Aous. 
Capture of the isle of Eu- 
bea by the Romans, Rho- 
dians, and Attalus. Alliance 
of the Romans with the 
Acheans. 

Two pretors are added to the 
four formerly created. Bat- 
tle of the Mincius; defeat 
of the Insubres. Conven- 
tion of Niczea between Fla- 
minius and Philip. Battle 
of Cynoscephale; defeat of 
Philip; end of the second 
Macedonian war. 

The Romans declare Greece 
free. Defeat of the Boii 
by Marcellus, near Comum. 
Defeat of Sempronius in the 
interior of Spain. 


Battle of Mediolanum (Mi- 
lan ;) defeat of the Boii and 
Insubres. Roman colonies 
settled at Puteoli, Salernum, 
Busentum, Vulturnus, Li- 
ternum, and Tempsa. 
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190 


189 


188 


187 


180 


181 


180 


119 
177 
176 


175 


YEARS 


of the 


Olympiads. 


CXLVII, 


CXLVIII. 


CXLIX. 


cL. 


CLI. 


1 


of 
| Rome. 


562 


063 


573 


GREECE, ASIA, EGYPT. 


The Rhodians, Eumenes, and 
Philip, side with the Roman 
republic. 

Antiochus gives Judea up to Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes as a dowry for 
his daughter. 

Philopemen makes Lacedemo join 
the Achzan league. 


Commencement of the two king- 
doms of Armenia. 


Judea falls back into the hands of 
Antiochus. 


Philopemen pulls down the walls 
of Lacedemo, and annuls the 
laws of Lycurgus. 

Death of Antiochus. Seleucus Phi- 
lopator succeeds him. 


War between Eumenes and Pru- 
sias, 

Death of Philopemen, killed by 
Dinocrates, tyrant of the Messe- 
nians. 

Lycortas, pretor of the Achzans. 
Sparta enters a second time into 
the Achzan league. 


e e ° e e e e . . . . . 


Ptolemy Philometor succeeds Pto- 
lemy Epipbanes. 


Perseus succeeds Philip, king of 
Macedonia. 


. . . e e ° 


Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Sy- 
ria, after the death of Seleucus 
Philopator. 


ITALY, ROME, 


Commencement of the war of 
Syria against Antiochus. 


Battle of Thermopylae; An- 
tiochus defeated on land by 
Acilius Glabrio. Defeat of 
the fleet of Antiochus by 
Eumenes and C. Livius. 

The Romans enter Asia for 
the first time. Antiochus 
is defeated at Magnesia by 
L. C. Scipio Asiaticus ; and 
his fleet at Myonesus, by 
/Emilius Regillus. Battle of 
Lyco; defeat of the pro- 
consul A’milius by the Lu- 
sitanl. 

Defeat of the Lusitani by 
/Emilius Paulus. Defeat of 
the Galatinear Mount Olym- 
pus in Mysia, and at Ma- 
gabi.* Capture of Ambracia 
by Fulvius. Peace with the 
“Etolians. Latin colony at 
Bononia. 

Peace of Apamea between 
Antiochus and the Romans. 


Accusation and voluntary ex- 
ile of Scipio Africanus. War 
of the Celtiberi. 

Victories of the Ligurians 
over Marcus Philippus. Law 
against the Bacchanalia and 
secret assemblies. 

Philip accused at Rome by 
the Thessalians and Eu- 
menes. He sends his son 
Demetrius to Rome. 

Roman colonies at Pisaurum 
and at Pollentia. 

Death of Scipio Africanus 
and Hannibal. 


Death of Plautus. 


Battle of Ebura; defeat of 
the Celtiberi. Defeat of the 
Ligurians. 

Seleucus Γ΄, king of Syria, 
sends his son Demetrius a 
hostage to Rome. Roman 
colony settled at Pisa in 
Etruria. 

Victories of Sempronius Grac- 
chus over the Celtiberi. 

Roman colony planted at 
Lucca. 

Sempronius Gracchus, vic- 
torious in Sardinia, 

The streets of Rome are 
paved. 


* Mugabi is evidently an error for some proper name, which does not occur to me.—En. 
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173 cui. 4 581 Allance of the Jews with the Ro- Ennius compuses his Annals. 
mans. 

172 erm. 1 582 First expedition of Antiochus into Voyage of Eumenes to Rome. 
Egypt. 

171 2 583 The Homa annihilate the Boeo- Third war of Macedonia. 
tian confederation. Battle at the Peneus; vic- 

tory of the Romans. 

170 3 584 Philometor re-enters Alexandria; Birth of Attius. Popilius Le- 
he asks for assistance from the nas compels Antiochus Epi- 
Romans against Antiochus. Pto- _phanes to quit Egypt, which 
lemy Physco reigns at the same country he had invaded. 
time with Philometor. Antiochus, 
irritated against Jerusalem, causes 
a creat slaughter there of the Jews. 

108 eit. 1 586 Apollonius, general of Antiochus, Battle of Pydna; capture of 
demolishes the walls of Jerusa- Samothrace. Perseus falls 
lem. into the hands of the Ro- 

mans. Defeat and capture 
of Gentius, king of Illyria. 

167 2 587 Insurrection of the Jews under Ma- Macedonia is declared inde- 
thatias. pendent, and Illyria a Ro- 

man province. Sojourn of 
Prusias at Rome. One 
thousand Achzan hostages 
are delivered up to the Ro- 
mans. 
| 166 3 588 Judas Maccabeus marches against Terentius flourishes. First 
Apollonius; defeats, and kills representation of the An- 
| him. drian. 
| 165 4 589 Judas defeats Lysias and Gorgias, A law passed, which pre- 
| generals of Antiochus. vents kings from coming to 
| Rome. 
ο 104 σεν. 1 590 Judas purifies the temple, which Death of Perseus. The Ro- 
| had been defiled by Antiochus. mans usurp the protection 
Timotheus and Bacchides, gene- οἵ Antiochus Eupator, king 
rals of Antiochus, defeated by of Syria. The Minerva of 
Judas. Second defeat of Timo- Phidias is transported to 
theus. Death of Autiochus Epi- Rome, and placed in the 
: phanes. Antiochus Eupator suc- Temple of Fortune. 
ceeds him. 
τ 108 2 591 Eupator besieges Jerusalem, but 
} afterwards makes peace with the 
| Jews. 

162 3 592 DemetriusSoterescapes from Rome, 
re-ascends the throne of Syria, and 
kills his brothers Eupator and 
Lysias. Nicanor twice defeated 
by Judas. He dies. 

16] 4 593 Judas Maccabeus is killed ina fight 
against Bacchides. Jonathas, his 
brother, succeeds him, as general 
and high-priest. 

160 cLy. 1 SOMO ΠΡ Ν᾿ ΠΌΤ te Death of keaulus Almaliniss 

159 2 595 Death of Eumenes. He leaves the 
empire to Attalus Philadelphus. 

Carneades of Cyrene flourishes. 

158 3 596 Jonathas and Simon Maccabeus 
blockaded at Beth-Agla. They 
obtain peace of Bacchides. 

157 4 597 - . . e Roman colony planted at 

Ausimum. Quarrels between 
Masinissa and the Cartha- 
elnians. 

156 = ctvi. 1 598 Prusias, king of Bithynia, defeats War of Dalmatia. 

Attalus. 
155 2 599 Embassy of the philosophers of Dalmatia reduced to a Ro- 


Greece, Carneades, Diogenes, 
and Aristolaus, to Rome. 


man province. 
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154 CLVI. 3 600 Quarrels of Alexander Bala and _ First theatre built at Rome. 


Demetrius. The Jews espouse 
the party of Alex. Bala. 
152s ctvir. 1 602. . . . « « «© « « «+ « « Embassy of the Romans to 
Carthage, to settle the dif- 
ferences between that state 
and Masinissa. 


151 2 603 Alexander Bala defeats and kills Slaughter of 30,000 Lusi- 
Demetrius Soter. He occupies  tamians by the pretor Sul- 
for 5 years the throne of Syria. picius Galba. 

150 3 604 War of the Carthaginians and Ma- 


sinissa. Apollonius, in the name 
of Demetrius Nicanor, marches 
against the Jews attached to 
Alexander Bala, and is defeated 
by Jonathas. 
149 4 605 Usurpation of Andriscus in Mace- Law, by which every consul, 
donia. leaving his office, is hence- 
' forth sent to some province 
in the character of procon- 
sul. Calpurnian law re- 
specting extortions. Death 
of Masinissa and Cato the 
elder. Commencement of 
the third Punic war. 


1418 cuivitt. 1 606. . . « . « © © «© « « « « War of Macedonia against 
Andriscus. 

147 2 607 The Achzans drive out the Roman Defeat of Andriscus by Ὁ. 
ambassadors sent to terminate Cac. Metellus; Macedonia 
their contests with the Lacede- becomes a Roman province, 
monians. The Romans declare War of the Achzans carried 
War against them. on by Q. Metellus: battle 


of Thermopyle; defeat of 
Critolaus ; capture of Thebes 
and Megara. 


as) 


608 Capture and destruction of Corinth 
by Mummius, and Greece is 
made a Roman province, under 
the name of Achaia. 


146 


Tue Roman History HERE EMBRACES NEARLY ALL THE COUNTRIES OF THE ANCIENT | 
WORLD. We WILL CEASE THEREFORE TO CONSIDER THAT OF GREECE SEPARATELY, 
AND TO COUNT BY OLYMPIADS. 


YEARS 


before of ROMAN HISTORY. 
Christ. | Rome. 

146 608 Capture and destruction of Carthage by Scipio A’milianus. The territory of 
this city in Africa becomes a Roman province. Commencement of the war 
with Viriathus in Lusitania; defeat of Vitelius, Plautius, and Claudius Uni- 
manus. 

145 609 Defeat of Lelius by Viriathus. Ptolemy Evergetes II. or Physco, begins to 
reign in Egypt. Jonathas Maccabeus is betrayed and killed by Typho. 


144 610 Victories of Fabius Maximus A‘milianus over Viriathus. Antiochus reigns one 
year in Syria. 
143 G11 War of the Salassii. Commencement of the war of Numantia. Diodotus Try- 


pho usurps the throne in Syria. Simon takes the citadel of Jerusalem, after 
a long blockade. 

142 612 War of the Pseudo-Philippus ; he is defeated and made prisoner by Tremellius 
Scropha. Simon is recognised as high-priest, in a meeting held at Jerusalem. 


141 613 Fabius Maximus Servilianus makes peace with Viriathus. 
140 614 Renewal of the war with Viriathus. Servilius Cepio causes him to be assassi- 
nated. 


139 615 The followers of foreign religions, and the Chaldeans, driven out of Rome. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria. 
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616 Popilius Lenas defeated by the Numantines. Death of Attalus Philadelphus 


King of Pergamus. Accession of Attalus III. Philometor. Antiochus Sidetes 
attacks the Jews; John, son of the priest Simon, defeats Cindebeus, his general. 

Thirty thousand Romans are beaten by 4000 Numantines. Recall of the 
consul Mancinus to Rome. 

Victories of Junius Brutus over the Callaici. 

War of the slaves in Sicily under Eunus and Cleo. Simon is killed by treachery, 
with his twosons. John Hyrcanus succeeds him. 

The consul Scipio goes to Spain, and restores discipline in the Roman army. 

Defeat of the slaves in Sicily by Piso. Defeat of the Numantines by Scipio ; 
Numantia taken and destroyed. Tiberius Gracchus slain. Attalus dies, and 
leaves his kingdom to the Roman people. 

Aristonicus, son of Attalus LII., intends to take possession of the throne of Per- 
gamus and Bithynia. Capture of Enna by Rupilius; end of the Sicilian war. 

Battle of Leuce; Licinius Crassus vanquished and killed by Aristonicus. First 
instance of the nomination of two plebeian censors. 

Capture of Stratonicea by Perpenna; total defeat of Aristonicus. The kingdom 
of Pergamus made a Roman province. Death of Pacuvius. Antiochus Sidetes 
is defeated and killed by Phraates, King of the Parthians. Demetrius Nica- 
nor restored. John Hyrcanus takes Medaba, Sicimi, and Gerizim, and 
declares himself independent of the Kings of Syria. 

Death of Scipio Africanus, the Younger. 

Demetrius is defeated at Damascus by Alexander Zebina, who usurps the 
throne of Syria. 

C. Gracchus goes as questor to Sardinia. 

Commencement of the war with the Allobroges. 

Roman colonies planted at Fabrateria, Scylacium, and Tarentum. 

Reduction of the Insule Baleares by Metellus. Agrarian law, proposed by Ὁ. 
Gracchus. Roman colonies settled at Nola, Tarquinii, Abellinum, and Feren- 
tum. Beginning of the reigns of Antiochus Grypus in Syria, and of Mithri- 
dates in Pontus. 

Defeat of the Allobroges. Colony at Carthage. This is the first Roman colony 
out of Italy. Founding of Aque Sextie. 

Submission of the Allobroges; establishment of a Roman province among the 
Gauls. Death of Ὁ, Gracchus. 

C. Marius, tribune of the people. Reduction of the Dalmatii by Metellus. 

Founding of Narbo Martius, ( Narbonne.) Embassy of Jugurtha, King of 
Numidia. The senate orders the partition of the kingdom between Adherbal 
his brother and him, 

Death of Ptolemy Evergetes. Ptolemy Lathurus, his son, succeeds him. Cleo- 
patra tries in vain to interfere in the government. Ptolemy Appio, King of 
Cyrene. 

Entire submission of the Liguri. C. Marius, pretor. 

War of the Thracians; check of Porcius Cato. 

Invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones. Defeat of Papirius Carbo. 

Antiochus of Cyricus defeats Antiochus Grypus, and takes Syria from him. 
Jugurtha causes Adherbal to be assassinated. 

Commencement of the war with Jugurtha. 

Peace of Calpurnius with Jugurtha. It is not ratified by the senate. Minucius 
beats the Thracians. John Hyrcanus takes possession of Samaria. 

Junius Silanus vanquished by the Cimbri. Metellus victorious over Jugurtha. 

Scaurus defeated by the Cimbri. War of the Romans in Lusitania. About this 
time the Pharisees and Essenes begin to be famous. 

The consul Marius beats Jugurtha, and Bocchus, king of Mauritania. John 
Hyrcanus is succeeded by his son Aristobulus, in Judza. 

Cassius Longinus is defeated by the Helvetii. Capture of ‘Tolosa by Servilius 
Cepio. Jugurtha delivered up to the Romans by Bocchus. Birth of Cicero. 
Alexander Janneus, in Judza, succeeds to Aristobulus; and Ptolemy Alex- 
ander, in Egypt, to Ptolemy Lathurus, dethroned by Cleopatra. 

Numidia reduced to a Roman province. Two Roman armies of 24,000 men 
routed by the Cimbri. 

Second war of the slaves in Sicily. Marius, conqueror of Jugurtha, enters 
Rome in triumph. 


' The Domitian law is passed, granting to the people the right of appointing new 


priests; formerly they were chosen by the priests themselves. 
Battle of Aque Sextiz, (Aiz.) Victory of Marius over the Cimbri and 
Teutones. 
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138 
137 617 
136 618 
135 619 
134 620 
133 621. 
132 622 
151 623 
130 624 
ᾧ 
129 625 
127 627 
126 628 
125 629 
124 630 
123 631 
122 632 
121 633 
119 635 
118 636 
116 638 
115 639 
114 640 
113 641 
112 642 
111 643 
110 644 
109 645 
108 646 
107 647 
106 648 
305 619 
104 650 
103 651 
102 652 
101 653 


Battle of the Campi Raudii. Marius completes the extermination of the Cimbri. 
F 
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100 654 Conspiracy of Marius and L. Apuleius against the patricians; exile of Metel- 
lus. Roman colonies at Eporedia, Birth of Julius Cesar. 

99 655 The second war with the slaves is finished by M. Aquilius. The orator Anto- 
nius flourishes. Recall of Metellus. 

98 656  Didius defeats the Celtiberi; Crassus carries on the war in Lusitania. 

96 658 Ptolemy Appio, King of Cyrene, bequeaths his kingdom, on his death-bed, to 
the Roman people. The Parthians invade Mesopotamia. 

95 659 Birth of Lucretius. Antiochus of Cyzicus defeated by Seleucus at Antiochia. 

93 661 Sylla, pretor. Antiochus the Pious, King of Syria. He beats Seleucus, who 
kills himself at Mopsuhestia. 

92 662 Sylla, conqueror of Tigranes, King of Cappadocia; Valerius Flaccus victorious 
over the Celtiberi. Judiciary and agrarian law by the tribune M. Livius 
Drusus. Publius Rutilius, charged with extortion, unjustly condemned, 
because he had repressed the unjust extortions of the Roman knights. 

91 663 Assassination of Livius Drusus. Commencement of the Social War. 

90 664 Lattle of Acerre ; victory of L. Julius Cesar over the Samnites. Victories of 
Marius and Sylla over the Marsi. Julian law, granting the right of citizen- 
ship to those allies, who had remained faithful. 

89 665 Pompeius Strabo defeats the allies. Battle of Pompeii; victory of Sylla; 
complete ruin of the allies. 

88 666 Commencement of the war against Mithridates, King of Pontus. Sylla is 
charged with it. War breaks out between Marius “and Sylla. Battle of 
Rome ; victory of Sylla; exile of Marius. Pompeius Rufus slain by his 
army. Ptolemy Lathurus restored to the throne of Egypt. 

87 667 Sylla marches against Mithridates ; he takes Athens, possessed by Mithridates. 
Popular laws of Cinna; renewal of the civil war between Marius and Sylla. 
Battle of Cheronea and Orchomenos. Sylla twice conqueror of Archelaus, 
general of Mithridates. The senate removes Sylla, and appoints in his place 
Corn. Mecula. Cinna and Marius take possession of Rome and the govern- 
ment. 

86 668 Last consulship and death of Marius. LL. Valerius Flaccus, sent to Asia to 
succeed Sylla, is assassinated by Fimbria at Nicomedia. 

84 670 Sylla grants Mithridates peace, who gives up Asia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia. 
Cinna killed by his own soldiers at Ancona. 


83 671 Sylla returns to Italy, and defeats the consul Norbanus, near Capua. Acci- 
dental conflagration of the Capitol. 
82 672 Second war against Mithridates. Murzna, lieutenant of Sylla, is charged with 


it. New civil warin Italy. Battle of Sacriportus. Defeat of the younger 
Marius; siege and capture of Praneste by Sylla. Battle of Clusium; second 
defeat of the party of Marius. Battle of Rome; the party of Marius is 
annihilated. Proscriptions. Sylla perpetual dictator. 

81 673 Sylla places himself at the head of the troops against Mithridates, and enters 
Rome again in triumph. Cornelian laws on imprisonment, fraud, corruption 
of judges. Lucretius flourishes. Cleopatra 11. and Ptolemy Alexander 11. 
reign in Egypt. 

80 674 Roman colonies at Suessule, Bovine, Aretium, Ptolemy Alexander III. begins 
to reign in Egypt. 


79 675 Sylla abdicates. Alexandra, widow of Alexander Janneus, reigns in Judaa. 
78 676 Pamphilia, Lycia, Phryyia, and Isauria, reduced to Roman provinces. Death 
of Sylla. ‘Troubles of Lepidus. He is defeated at the gates of Rome by 
Pompey. 
77 677 Commencement of the war of Sertorius, and that of the pirates of Cilicia. 


75 679 Abolition of the Cornelian law, excluding the tribunes of the people from all 
other public offices. Death of Nicomedes III. King of Bithynia, who be- 
queaths his states to the Romans. Third war of Mithridates; alliance of this 
prince with Sertorius. Lucullus is charged with the management of this war. 

74 680 Victories of Pompey over Sertorius. Defeat of Cotta at Chalcedo by Mithri- 
dates. 

73 631 Law of Cassius Terentius on the quantity of corn to be given to indigent citi- 
zens. Battle of Cyzicus; Mithridates vanquished by Lucullus. War of 
Spartacus, or of the gladiators, called also the Servile War. 
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66 


48 


AT 


46 


45 


44 
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Defeat of the two consuls by Spartacus. Sertorius assassinated by Perpenna. 
Perpenna vanquished, taken, and put to death by Pompey. End of the war 
with Sertorius. 

Battle of the Silarus ; Spartacus is defeated and killed by Crassus and Pompey. 
End of the war with tne gladiators. Defeat of M. Antonius Creticus by 
the Cretenses. Mithridates, defeated by Lucullus, retreats into Armenia. 

Capture of Sinope by Lucullus. Process of Verres. Death of Lucretius. 

Lucullus defeats Mithridates and Tigranes. Capture of Tigranocerta. Cicero 
edile. 

New victories of Lucullus ‘over Tigranes ; battle of Arsanium ; capture of Nisi- 
bis. Submission of Creta. Questorship of Cesar. 

Mithridates conquers Triarius, lieutenant of Lucullus. Acilius Glabrio suc- 
ceeds Lucullus in Asia. Pompey terminates the war against the pirates. 
Battle of Jericho, in which Hyrcanus is defeated ; he is afterwards dethroned 
by Aristobulus. 

Crete reduced to a Roman province. Manilian law, which grants Pompey very 
extensive powers, to terminate the war against Mithridates. Battle at the 
Euphrates. Defeat of Mithridates; he flies to the Bosphorus. Foundation 
of Nicopolis by Pompey. First conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero pretor. 

Papian law against strangers. Congress of Amisus. Pontus made a Roman 
province. Cesar, edile. Catullus flourishes. Expulsion and death of Pto- 
lemy Alexander III. King of Egypt. Ptolemy Auletes succeeds bim. 

Antiochus Asiaticus defeated by Pompey ; end of the kingdom of Syria, which 
is made a Roman province. 

Cicero, consul. Second conspiracy of Catiline discovered and baffled by Cicero. 
Death of Mithridates. Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Birth of Augustus. 

Battle of Pistoria. Defeat and death of Catiline. 

Cesar, pretor. Pompey subdues the Allobroges. 

Dissensions about the agrarian law. First triumvirate between Pompey, Cras- 
sus, and Cesar. 

First consulate of Cesar. Agrarian law. Birth of Titus Livius and Valerius 
Messala. ) 

Clodius, tribune of the people; exile of Cicero. Czesar’s expedition to Gaul. 
Defeat of the Helvetii and Ariovistus. Ptolemy Auletes takes refuge at 
Rome. Berenice and Archelaus reign in Egypt. 

Cesar conquers the Belge, Nervii, &c. Return of Cicero. Pompey invested 
with great power for provisioning Rome. Cato sent to the isle of Cyprus to 
take possession of it. 

Commencement of the quarrels between Pompey and Cesar. 

Ptolemy Auletes restored to the throne of Egypt by Gabinius. Cesar invades 
Germany and Britain. Trebonian law; Cesar continued for 5 years in the 
command of Gaul. 

Second expedition of Cesar into Germany. Expedition of Crassus against the 
Parthians. 

Battle of Carrhe; defeat and death of Crassus. Czsar vanquishes the Treviri. 


Pompey, sole consul. Murder of Clodius; accusation and exile of Milo. Cap- 


ture of Avaricum and Alesia by Cesar. Death of Ptolemy Auletes. Com- 
mencement of the reign of Ptolemy Dionysius and the famous Cleopatra. 

Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus. He defeats the Parthi in 
the battle of Amanus. 

Sallust excluded from the senate. 

Senatus-consultum, which deprives Cesar of his government. Revolt of Cesar; 
civil war. Pompey leaves Italy. Cesar enters Rome. Cesar marches into 
Spain, and defeats at llerda the lieutenants of Pompey. Cesar, dictator. 

Battle of Pharsalia, won by Cesar. Flight and death of Pompey. War of 
Alexandria; conflagration of the library of the Ptolemies. Sallust made 
pretor by Cesar. 

Cesar, dictator ; he defeats Pharnaces, and strips him of his territories. African 
war. Cesar orders the Roman empire to be surveyed by Zenodoxus, Poly- 
cletes, and Theodotus. 

Correction of the calendar at Czsar’s order. Battle of Thapsus; capture of 
Utica. Death of Cato. Four triumphs of Cesar at Rome. Julian laws. 
War in Spain against the sons of Pompey. 

Battle of Munda. Death of Cn. Pompey, son of Pompey the Great. Laws, 
fixing the number of pretors at 14, and that of the questors at 40. Virgil 
begins to make himself known. 

The number of pretors increased to 16. Rebuilding of Corinth and Carthage ; 
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colonies at Veii, Aufidus, Lanuvium, Forum Julii, &c. Cesar appoints in 
advance the magistrates of the following years, Antonius offers the diadem to 
Cesar. Conspiracy of Brutus. Assassination of Caesar, 15th March. In- 
trigues of Antonius to revenge Cesar. Arrival of Octavius at Rome. De- 
parture of Brutus and Cassius for Macedonia and Syria. Victories of Sextus 
Pompey over Pollio. 

43 711 War of Mutina, (Modena.) Antonius declared an enemy of the state. Assas- 
sination of Trebonius by Dolabella. Battle of Mutina. Defeat of M. Anto- 
nius; death of the two consuls, Pansa and Hirtius. Second triumvirate 
between Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus. Second proscription. Cicero is 
killed. 

A2 712 Victory of Cassius at Laodicea, over Dolabella; capture of Rhodes ; submission 
of Lycia. Sextus Pompey master of Sicily. He gains a battle at sea over 
Octavius. Battle of Phihppi, where Brutus and Cassius are vanquished by 
Octavius and Antonius. Division of the provinces among the triumvirs. 

Al 713 Conspiracy of Fulvia and L. Antonius, brother of the triumvir. War of Perusia 
against L. Antonius. Commencement of the connexion of Marcus Antonius - 

with Cleopatra. 

40 714 Conflagration of Perusia. LL. Antonius surrenders to Octavius. Discords of 
Octavius and Antonius. Alliance of the latter with Sext. Pompey. Com- 
pact of Brundisium ; marriage of Antonius and Octavia; new partition of 
the provinces. Jerusalem oppressed by Antigonus. 

39 715 The triumvirs appoint consuls for the next 8 years. Peace of Misenum between 
the triumvirs and Sext. Pompey. Victories of Bassus over the Parthi, and 
of Asinius Pollio over the Parthini. 

38 716 Marriage of Octavius and Livia. The number of pretors increased to 77. 
Quarrel between Octavius and Sext. Pompey; Sicilian war; victory of Me- 
necrates over the fleet of Octavius. 

37 717 = Interview of Octavius and Antonius at Tarentum. Sext. Pornpey takes the 
title of «‘Son of Neptune,” and ravages the coast of Italy. Capture of Jeru- 
salem by Herodes and (Ὁ. Sosius. Antigonus is put to death. 

36 718 Menas abandons Pompev for Octavius. Sea-fight off Myla, in which Agrippa 
defeats Pompey. Unfortunate expedition of Antonius against the Parthians. 
Lepidus stripped of his power. Roman colony at Rhegium. 

35 719 Sextus Pompey, in Asia, is assassinated by the hettenants of Antonius. Octa- 
vius subdues the lapydi, Dalmatii, and Pannonii. Herodes names his 
brother-in-law Aristobulus as high-priest, and afterwards drowns him. Death 


of Sallust. 

34 720 Messala conquers the Salassii. War of Dalmatia, Roman colony at Taurinum. 
Antonius treacherously takes Artavasdes or Artabazes, King of Armenia. 

33 721 Victories of the Dalmatii. Mauritania reduced to a Roman province. 

32 722 Antonius repudiates Octavia; commencement of the war between Octavius and 
him. 

31 723 Battle of Actium; defeat and flight of Antonius. Commencement of the reign 


of Augustus, although he did not receive the name of Emperor until 725. 
Mecenas governs Rome during the absence of Augustus. Herodes makes 
war against the Arabians. 

30 724 Death of Antonius and Cleopatra. Egypt becomes a Roman province. Com- 
mencement of the era of Egypt. Conspiracy of the younger Lepidus. 

29 725 Octavius receives the title of ““ Imperator,” with a new meaning, for 10 years. 
He celebrates three triumphs at Rome ; the first, for the submission of Dal- 
matia; the second, for the Battle of Actium; and the third, for the reduction 
of Egypt. Famous deliberation of Octavius with Agrippa and Mecenas, 
about accepting the imperial dignity. The temple of Janus shut the second 
time since Numa. 

28 726 Herodes causes the death of his wife Mariamne. ; 

27 727 Octavius receives the name of ‘‘ Augustus” from the senate. Division of the 
provinces between the Emperor and the senate, and establishment of the dis- 
tinction between the fiscus and @rarium. Visit of Augustus to Gaul. Aqui- 
tania made a Roman province. Death of Varro. 

26 728 Valerius Messala, first prefect of Rome. Conspiracy of Cornelius Gallus in 
Egypt. 

25 729 ἘΠ of the Cantabri; expedition of Augustus into Spain. Galatia and 
Lycaonia become Roman provinces. Defeats of the Salentini. Foundation 
of Augusta Emerita in Lusitania. Construction of the Portico of Neptune, 
and completion of the Pantheon by Agrippa. Famine in Palestine. 

24 730 Defeat of the Cantabri and Asturii. The temple of Janus closed a third time. 
Augustus is declared superior to the laws. Marriage of Julia with Marcellus. 
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Expedition and misfortune of A‘lius Gallus, prefect of Egypt, in Arabia. 
Herodes rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaste. Commencement of the era 
of Samaria. 

23 731 Retreat of Agrippa to Mitylene. Sickness of Augustus. He is cured by the 
celebrated Musa. Death of Marcellus. Embassy of Phraates to Rome. 
Augustus invested with the proconsulship and tribunitian power by the 
senate. 

22 732 Conspiracy of Murena and Cepio. Victories of Petronius, prefect of Egypt, 
over Queen Candace. Departure of Augustus for Sicily. He leaves the care 
of governing Rome, during his absence, to Agrippa. ‘Titus Livius flourishes. 

21 733 Marriage of Julia with Agrippa. Voyage of Augustus to Greece and Samos. 

20 734 Passage of Augustus into Asia; submission of the Cyzicenians. Phraates 
restores the standards and eagles taken by the Parthi from Crassus to Rome. 
Embassy of the Indians to Augustus. Herodes obtains the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus. Tigranes restored by Tiberius to the throne of Armenia. Vic- 
tories of Agrippa over the Cantabri, and of L. Corn. Balbus over the Gara- 


niantes. 

19 735 Triumph of Balbus; last instance of this honor to a private man, Augustus 
defeats the Cantabri, ard refuses a triumph. 

18 736 Augustus invested with the tribunitian power for 5 years; he shares it with 


Agrippa. Augustus reduces the senators to 300, and increases them after- 
wards to 600. Conspiracy vf Egnatius Rufus. Herodes rebuilds the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

17 737 Augustus adopts the two sons of Agrippa. Fifth celebration of the Secular 
Games. 

16 738 Agrippa goes to Syria; he stays there 4 years. Defeat of Lollius by the 

, Germans. 

15 739 Victories of Drusus and Tiberius over the Rheti and Vindelici. Death of 

Propertius. Ovid becomes famous. 


13°. 741 Augustus, pontifex maximus. The tribunitian power is bestowed upon him for 
another 5 years. Return of Agrippa to Rome. 
12 742 Tiberius subdues the Pannonians. Death of Agrippa. Julia marries Tiberius. 


10 744 Drusus defeats the Cherusci and Catti. Tiberius defeats the Dalmatii and Daci. 
| The temple of Janus closed the 4th time since the reign of Numa. 
9 745 Death of Drusus, brother of Tiberius. In pursuance of a decree of the senate, 
the month “‘ Sextilis ” is called «¢ Augustus.” 
8 746 Victories of Tiberiusin Germany. Death of Mecenas and Horace. 


6 748 Tiberius is invested with the tribunitian power for 5 years. He retires to 
Rhodes. Mathias, high-priest of the Jews. 
4 750 Birtu or Jesus Curist. (This important event is, by a common mistake, 


placed 4 years too late.) Adoration of the Magi; flight of Joseph into Egypt. 
Death of Herodes ; partition of his empire between Archelaus, Antipas, and 
Philip. Jazar, and afterwards Eleazar, priests of the Jews. 

3 751 Banishment of Julia to the isle of Pandataria, in consequence of her dissolute 
life. Return of Joseph to Nazareth. 

1 753 Interview of Caius Agrippa Cesar and of Tiberius at Samos. They manifest 
mutual aversion. © 
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1 754 Commencement of the era of Jesus Christ. (About the year 5 before 7. 6.) 

2 755 Return of Tiberius to Rome. Death of L. Agrippa Cesar at Massilia. Expe- 
dition of C. Agrippa Cesar into Armenia. : 

3 756 Death of C. Agrippa Cesar in Asia. Birth of Seneca, the philosopher. 

4 757 Conspiracy of Cinna; Augustus pardons him, Julian law against celibacy. 
Tiberius adopted by Augustus. He himself adopts in his turn Germanicus. 
Augustus honors Tiberius anew with the tribunitian power. - 

6 759 Expedition of Tiberius to Germany and Illyria. He subdues there the Pannonii 
and Dalmatii. Archelaus, King of the Jews, exiled to Vienna in Gaul; his 
kingdom made a Roman province; Amanus or Annus is appointed high- 
priest of the Jews. 
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Augustus sends Germanicus into Pannonia to finish the war there. 

Defeat of Varus. Ovid exiled to Tomi. Exile of Julia to the isle of Trimerus. 

Dedication of the temple of Concord. Expedition of Tiberius into Germany. 

Expedition of Germanicus into Asia. Augustus associates Tiberius with him 

in the empire. 

Tiberius returns to Rome, and receives the honors of a triumph for having 
defeated the Pannonii and Dalmatii. Augustus sends Silanus into Syria. 
Birth of Caligula, son of Germanicus. 

Augustus receives once more the imperial power for 10 years. 

Augustus dies at Nola, 76 years old. Tiberius, Emperor. Abolition of the 
comitia of the people. Death of Posthumius Agrippa and the elder Julia. 
Revolt of the legions in Pannonia. Annius Rufus, governor of Judea. 

Julian law on the crime ‘‘lese majestatis.” Ananus deprived of the title of 
high-priest. Ismael takes his place. Valerius Gratus governs Judea, 

Navigation of Germanicus in the north sea; he defeats the Germans at Idista- 
visus. Troubles in the East, caused by the Parthians. Germanicus appointed 
to subdue them. ‘Triumph of Germanicus. The fortune-tellers and astro- 
logers driven out of Rome. 

Piso named governor of Syria. Death of Archelaus, King of Cappadocia. 
Sedition of Tacfarinas in Africa. Camillus appeases it. Earthquake, which 
overthrows 12 towns in Asia. Eleazar, high-priest of Jerusalem, in the place 
of Ismael. Foundation of Tiberias by Herodes Antipas. Death of Ovid at 
Tomi. 

Comagene and Cappadocia made Roman provinces. Departure of Germanicus 
for the East; his quarrels with Piso. Drusus departs for Germany. 

Visit of Germanicus to Egypt; his return to Syria. He dies at Antiochia, 
supposed to have been poisoned by Piso, Death of Arminius in Germany. 
Caiaphas, high-priest at Jerusalem. 

Transportation of the ashes of Germanicus to Rome. Accusation and death 
of Piso. 

Revolt and submission of the Gauls. 

Drusus invested with tribunitian power. Birth of Pliny the Elder. Sejanus 
becomes the minister and favorite of Tiberius. 

Drusus poisoned by Sejanus. 

Visellian law; last decree given under the name of “ law.” 

Process and death of Cremutius Cordus. 

Tiberius quits Rome, never to return again. Defeat of the Thracians by Sabi- 
nus. Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, persecuted by the Emperor. 

Atilius builds anamphitheatre at Fidenz, the fall of which kills 50,000 persons. 
Fire at Rome. Tiberius secludes himself in the island of Capree. Pilate 
named procurator of Judea. 

The Frisii revolt and defeat the Romans. Death of the younger Julia. John 
the Baptist retreats into the desert. 

Death of Livia. Phedrus flourishes. 

First year of the preaching of Jesus Christ. Imprisonment of John the Baptist. 

Sejanus condemned and executed. 

Deatu or Jesus Curist. Death of Agrippina, widow of Germanicus. 

Tiberius begins to neglect public affairs. Movements of the Sarmatians, Da- 
cians, and Germans. Birth of the poet Persius. 

Embassy of the Parthians, who, discontented with their King Artabanus, ask 
for another of Tiberius. He gives them Tiridates. Death of Philip, son of 
Herodes. : 

Exile of Pilate to Vienna in Gaul. Jonathan, son of Ananus, high-priest, in 
the place of Caiaphas. Tiridates deprived of the empire of the Parthians by 
Artabanus. Conversion of St. Paul. 

Tiberius dies at Misenum near Baie. Caligula, Emperor. Agrippa, grandson 
of Herodes, delivered from his chains, restored to the throne, and loaded with 
honors by the new Emperor, Execution of Tiberius, grandson of the Emperor 
Tiberius. Commencement of the travels of St. Peter. 

Execution of Macro, and of a great number of illustrious and rich Romans, and 
their property confiscated to fill the treasury. Domitius Afer flourishes, 

Persecutions and seditions in Judea. Expedition of Caligula to Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain. 

Assassination of Caligula by Chereas. Claudius succeeds him. Exile of 
Seneca. Birth of Titus, son of Vespasian. Claudius adds Samaria to the 
dominions of Herodes Agrippa. 

Power and cruelties of Messalina. Conquest of Mauritania by Hosidius Geta ; 
it is divided into two provinces, Casariensis and Tingitana. 
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Lycia reduced to a Roman province. Expedition of Claudius into Great 
Britain. 

Claudius returns to Rome in triumph. Death of Agrippa, King of Judea. 
Cuipius Tadus is appointed governor of his states. St. Mark writes his 
Gospel. 

Artabanus driven out anew by the Parthians. Vespasian carries on the war 
successfully in Great Britain. 

Cumanus, governor of Judea. Sixth celebration of the Secular Games. Messa- 
lina marries publicly Silius. 

Messalina put to death with Silius. Seneca recalled. Census of Rome; there 
are 1,544,000 citizens. 

Marriage of Claudius with Agrippina. 

Adoption of Nero by Claudius. Seneca charged with the education of Nero. 
Victories in Germany over the Catti, and in Great Britain. St. Paul at 
Athens, and before the Areopagus. 

Caractacus, King of the Britons, is carried to Rome in chains. 

The fortune-tellers and astrologers again driven out of Italy. Meeting of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

Marriage of Nero with Octavia, daughter of Claudius. The Emperor increases 
the authority of the governors of provinces. 

Death of Claudius; Nero, Emperor. The Parthians take Armenia. Corbulo 
passes into this country. Columella, Pomponius Mela, Scribonius Largus 
Designatianus, flourish. About this time St. Matthew publishes his Gospel. 

Vologesus, king of the Parthians, makes peace with Corbulo. Britannicus — 
poisoned. Decay of the authority of Agrippina. 

Debauchery of Nero. St. Paul is brought to Rome. 

Commencement of the war of Armenia; success of Corbulo; capture of 
Artaxata. 

Assassination of Agrippina, Lucan and Persius flourish. 

Capture of Tigranocerta by Corbulo. 

Boadicea, queen of the Britons, is vanquished by Suetonius Paulinus, 

Vologesus victorious over Cesennius Petus. Marriage of Nero with Pompeia. 
Burrhus deprived of his office as first pretor. 

Nero kills Octavia. Vologesus, defeated by Corbulo, sues for peace. Tiri- 
dates defeated, deposits his crown at the base of Nero’s statue, 

Nero sets Rome on fire, and accuses the Christians of the deed. Revolt of the 
Jews. 

Conspiracy of Piso. Silius Italicus becomes known. 

Death of Lucan, Seneca, Thraseas, and Soranus, Voyage of Nero to Greece. 
He there mounts the stage. 

Revolt of Vindex. Exile and death of Corbulo. Martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian. 

Galba proclaimed Emperor in Spain. Death of Nero. 

Galba adopts Piso; revolt of Otho; death of Galba after three months’ reign. 
Otho Emperor (15th January.) Vitellius proclaimed by the legions of Ger- 
many. Battle of Bedriacum; defeat and death of Otho: Vespasian pro- 
claimed Emperor in Egypt. Battle of Cremona; defeat of the troops of 
Vitellius. Conflagration of the Capitol. Death of Vitellius, after a reign of 
eight months, Vespasian Emperor. Titus left in Judza by his father, to carry 
on the siege of Jerusalem. Rebellion of the Batavi, headed by Civilis. 

Revolt of the Gauls; they submit almost instantly. Capture and destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Titus triumphs at Rome. Lupus, governor of Egypt, causes the temple of the 
Jews at Alexandria to be pulled down. 

The philosophers driven out of Rome by Vespasian. 

Lycia, Rhodes, Samos, Byzantium, and Cilicia Trachea, made Roman pro- 
vinces. 

Dedication of the temple of Peace. Colossus of the Sun erected in the Via 
Sacra. 

Revolt of the Parthians. Agricola governor of Britain. 

Titus Emperor. First eruption of Vesuvius; destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii: death of Pliny the elder. First victories of Agricola in Britain. 

Death of Titus. Domitian succeeds him. 

Expedition of Domitian against the Parthians. 

The philosophers driven out of Rome, and all Italy. 

Agricola accomplishes the subjugation of Britain, and circumnavigates the 
island. 

Agricola recalled from Britain. Institution of the Capitoline Games, 
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Commencement of the war against the Marcomanni, Quadi, Daci, and Getz. 

Seventh celebration of the Secular Games. March of Domitian against Dece- 
balus, king of the Daci. The latter makes peace. 

Domitian enters Rome in triumph. Apollonius of Tyana at Rome. Tacitus 
pretor. Statius and Plinius junior flourish. 

Cruelties of Domitian. 

Second persecution of the Christians. It is continued until the death of 
Domitian. 

Death of Agrippa the younger, last of the Herods. 

Consulship of Quintilian. St. John writes the Revelation at the isle of 
Patmos. 

Assassination of Domitian. Nerva succeeds him. Death of Statius. 

Tacitus, consul. Death of Apollonius of Tyana. Conspiracy of Calpurnius 
Crassus. Adoption of Trajan. 

Death of Nerva. Commencement of Trajan’s reign. Tacitus publishes the 
Life of Agricola. 

Death of the Evangelist St. John, at Ephesus, Trajan arrives at Rome. 


SECOND CENTURY AFTER JESUS CHRIST. 
REIGN OF THE ANTONINES. 


First war of Trajan with Decebalus, King of the Daci. 

Submission of the Daci. Pliny the Younger propretor of Bithynia. 

Second war with the Daci. Arabia Petrza reduced to a Roman province. 

Dacia made a Roman province. Erection of the column of Trajan. 

Elxai, false prophet in Judea. 

Favorable report of Pliny the Younger respecting the Christians. 

Trajan’s expedition to the East; his victories there. ‘Third persecution. 

Earthquake at Antiochia. Trajan attacks and defeats the Parthians. Revolt 
and cruelties of the Jews of Cyrene. 

Marcius Turbo checks the excesses of the Jews. Lucius takes Nisibis and 
Seleucia, and reduces Edessa to ashes. Trajan gives the kingdom of the 
Parthians to Parthamaspates. Siege of Atra. Foundation of Ancona. 

The Parthians drive off Parthamaspates. Trajan raises the siege of Atra. His 
death. Hadrian ascends the throne. 

Hadrian resigns the conquests made by Trajan on the other side of the Eu- 
phrates, and returns to Rome. 

Riot in Mesia, caused by the Sarmatians and Roxolani. Voluntary death of 
the Stoic Euphrates. Fourth persecution. 

Earthquake ; Nicomedia and some cities in the neighbourhood swallowed up. 
Visit of Hadrian to the Eastern provinces of the ἐπὰν and thence to Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Britain. 

Construction of the famous W all, known by the name of Hadrian’s Wall. 

Hadrian assists at the Mysteries of the Eleusinian Ceres. 

Hadrian returns to Rome, after an absence of 6 years. Quadratus and Aristides 
make an apology for the Christians, 

Hadrian travels into Africa. 

Hadrian’s voyage to Greece, the East, and Egypt. 

Publication of the perpetual edict. The walls of Jerusalem are re- -erected, and 
it is called AZlia Capitolina. Revolt of the Jews. 

Hadrian goes to Syria and appeases the revolt of the Jews. Death of Antinous, 
Foundation of Antinoopolis in Egypt. 

New revolt of the Jews under Barcochebas. Commencement of the heresy of 
Marcio. 

Hadrian returns to Rome. Expedition against the Jews. 

Entire dispersion of the Jews. Palestine is forbidden to them. Pharasmanes, 
King of the Iberi, prevails on the Alani to attack the Romans. Arrian, 
governor of Cappadocia, puts a stop to these troubles. 

Hadrian adopts L. Verus. 

Death of L. Verus. Hadrian adopts in his place Antoninus. Death of Ha- 
drian. Antoninus Emperor. 

Marcus Aurelius marries Faustina, daughter of Antoninus, and is called Cesar. 


Eighth celebration of the Secular Games, inthe 900th year from the foundation 
of Rome. 


Antoninus writes to Asia to prevent the persecution of the Christians. 
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Attilius Titianus is condemned to death by the senate for having aspired to the 
government. 

Death of Antoninus: Marcus Aurelius and Verus succeed him. 

Vologesus 11., King of the Parthians, makes war against the Romans. Verus 


marches against him. 
Battle of Europa at the Euphrates ; defeat of the Parthians by Avidius Cassius, 


lieutenant of Verus. 
The Parthians make peace, and abandon Mesopotamia and Adiabene to the 


Romans. 

The two Emperors triumph at Rome, and are called ‘‘ Fathers of the Country.” 

Voluntary death of the Cynic philosopher Peregrinus. Death of the Emperor 
Verus. 

Invasion of the Marcomanni. Expedition of Marcus Aurelius into Pannonia. 

About this time Melito, bishop of Sardes, Philip of Gortyna, and Dionysius of 
Corinth, write in favor of the Christians. 

The Marcomanni and Quadi are compelled to sue for peace. 

Revolt and death of Avidius Cassius, governor of Syria. Expedition of Marcus 
Aurelius into the East. 

Death of the Empress Faustina. Marcus Aurelius recognises Commodus as his 
successor. 

Second war with the Marcomanni. 

Marcus Aurelius dies at Sirmium in Pannonia ; Commodus succeeds him, 
Marcia, mistress of the Emperor, protects the Christians. 

Commodus returns to Rome in triumph, as conqueror of the Germans. 

Conflagration of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria. 

War in Britain ; it is finished by Ulpius Marcellus. 

Lucilla, sister of the Emperor, enters into a conspiracy against him, and is put 
to death by Perennis, pretorian prefect of the pretors. 

Perennis himself makes a conspiracy, and is put to death. Two pretorian 
prefects are named instead of one. 

The Capitol consumed by fire. Horrible pest in Italy. 

New fire, which consumes the temple of Vesta. 

Magnificent Games at Rome, in the month of December. Conspiracy of Electa, 
Letus, and Marcia. Commodus dies, poisoned on the morning of Ist 
January. 

Pertinax proclaimed Emperor on the Ist of January by the pretorians, and slain 
the 28th of March, Didius Julianus buys the empire. Septimius Severus, 
Pescennius Niger, Clodius Albinus, are proclaimed at once. Didius Julianus 
is killed the Ist of June. Albinus renounces the title of Emperor, and is 
content with that of Casar, given to him by Septimius Severus. Pescennius 
Niger prepares himself to make war against Severus. 

Battle of Issus; defeat and death of Pescennius. Capture of Byzantium by 
Severus. Revolt of Albinus, who takes again the title of Emperor, and 
makes himself master of Gaul. 

Defeat and death of Albinus at Lyons; capture and destruction of this city. 
Septimius Severus goes afterwards to the East against the Parthians. 


THIRD CENTURY AFTER JESUS CHRIST. 
OF THE THIRTY TYRANTS.—MILITARY ANARCHY. 


Plautian, minister. Fifth persecution. New war with the Parthians. 

Caracalla marries Plautilla, daughter of Plautian. 

Ninth celebration of the Secular Games. Conspiracy of Plautian. His death. 

About this time wrote Tertullian and Minucius Felix, ecclesiastical authors. 

Expedition of Severus to Britain, where he stays until his death. He defeats 
the Caledonians, and builds the wall known by the name of the Wall of 
Severus. 

Death of Severus; his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, succeed him. 

Caracalla assassinates his brother Geta. Execution of the lawyer Papinian. 
Caracalla grants the right of citizenship to all the inhabitants of the empire 
born free. 

Visit of Caracalla to Gaul. 

Visit of Caracalla to the East. 

Slaughter of the inhabitants of Alexandria, ordered by Caracalla. Expedition 
of Caracalla against the Parthians. He surprises Artabanus, takes Osroene, 
and returns into Mesopotamia. 

G 
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217 970 Caracalla is assassinated by the centurion Martial, at the instigation of Opilius 
Macrinus, who succeeds him with his son Diadumenes. 

218 971 Macrinus and Diadumenes are killed by the soldiers. Heliogabalus begins to 
reign. 

221 974 τ πε adopts Alexander Severus, and calls him Cesar. 

222 975 The Goths receive an annual subsidy, not to attack the empire. Heliogabalus 
is killed in a military tumult. Alexander succeeds him, 

225 978 New and excellent laws, given by Alexander Severus. 

226 979 End of the Parthian empire. Commencement of the second Persian empire, 
and of the dynasty of the Sassanides. The warm baths of Alexandria 
founded at Rome. 

228 981 Death of Ulpian. 

232 985 Irruption of the Persians into Mesopotamia. 


233 986 Brilliant expedition of Alexander Severus against the Persians. 

234 987 Return and triumph of Alexander Severus at Rome. Exile of Pope Pontian to 
Sardinia. 

235 988 Victories of Alexander Severus in Germany. He passes into Gaul; he is 


killed by some soldiers. Maximinus succeeds him. 

236 989 Sixth persecution. Sabinus, prefect of the city, and Vitalianus, pratorian 
prefect. 

237 990 Expedition of Maximinus against the Daci and Sarmate. Cruelties of Maxi- 
minus. The two Gordians saluted Emperors at Carthage. At Rome the 
senate and the people side with their party. 

238 991 Tbe two Gordians defeated and put to death at Carthage by Capelianus, 
general of Maximinus. ‘The senate nominates Pupienus and Balbinus Empe- 
rors. Maximinus is killed by his soldiers, at the siege of Aquileia. Pupienus 
and Balbinus themselves are slain by the pretorians. Commencement of the 
reign of the younger Gordian, or Gordian III. 

240 993 Revolt of Sabinianus in Africa. Julius Celsus defeats him. 

241 994 Sapor, King of Persia, takes Mesopotamia, and threatens Antiochia. Marriage 
of Gordian with the daughter of Misitheus, pretorian prefect. Aurelian, 
military tribune, defeats the Franks. 

242 995 Expedition of Gordian against the Persians; capture of Carrhe, Nisibis, and 
a great number of other cities. 

243 996 Death of Misitheus, falsely accused by Philip, who succeeds him in his station, 

244 997 Philip causes Gordian to be assassinated, and takes the title of Emperor with 
his son. 

245 998 Peace with Sapor, King of Persia; arrival of Philip at Rome. 

24 1000 Tenth Secular Games. Fire, which consumes the Theatre of Pompey. 

249 1002 Massacre of the two Philips. Decius Emperor. Herodian flourishes. 

250 1003 Seventh persecution. Paul, the Hermit, retreats into Thebais. Capture of 
Philippopolis. 

251 1004 Decius perishes in pursuing the Goths. Gallus and Volusian reign. Valerian 
appointed censor. 

252 1005 Horrible pestilence, which rages in different parts of the empire, especially in 
Alexandria. 

253 1006 A£milianus proclaimed Emperor in Mesia. Gallus and Volusianus march 
against him, and are assassinated by their soldiers. Valerian proclaimed in 
Pannonia. He associates with him in the empire his son Gallienus. Both 
are recognised by the senate. Massacre of A‘milianus. 

255 1008 Victory of Gallienus over the German nations. Laws of Valerian against the 
Christians. Commencement of the eighth persecution. 

257 #1010 The Persians ravage the East, and take Antiochia. 

258 1011 ‘The empire is the prey of thirty tyrants. Cyriades, one of the number, makes , 
himself Emperor. 

259 1012 Cyriades is killed. Defeat of Valerian by the Persians; Sapor takes him 
treacherously prisoner, and puts him to death. Gallienus sole Emperor, 

260 1013 Posthumus, tyrant of Gaul. The Scythians invade the Roman empire ; capture 
of Trapezus and Chalcedo. 

261 1014 Regillianus proclaimed Emperor in Pannonia. 

262 1015 Death of Regillianus. Saturninus, tyrant of Egypt. He is killed. 

208 1016 Defeat of Posthumus, tyrant of Gaul. Eleventh celebration of the Secular 
Games. Plotinus and Porphyry flourish. Odenatus, King of Palmyra, seizes 
on the government of the East, declares war against the Persians, and 
takes possession of Mesopotamia. 

264 1017 Gallienus associates Odenatus with him in the empire. 

265 1018 Victories of Odenatus. Triumph of Gallienus at Rome. 

267 1020 Death of the tyrant Posthumus. Victorianus succeeds him. Death of Ode- 
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natus ; Zenobia, his widow, takes the title of Queen of the East. Gallienus 
sends Heraclianus against her; he is defeated by the Palmyrenians. 
Longinus, minister of Zenobia, flourishes. The Scythians cross the Danube ; 
they are defeated by Cleodamus and Atheneus. ‘Tetricus, tyrant of Gaul. 

268 1021 Gallienus slain near Milan. Claudius II. succeeds him. Aureolus, tyrant in 
Gaul. He is defeated and killed. Battle of Verona; defeat of the Suevi. 

269 1022 Battle of Nicea; defeat of the Goths. Zenobia seizes on Egypt. 

270 1023 Death of Claudius II. Quintillus, his brother, is elected by the prztorians 
and senate. He kills himself. Commencement of the reign of Aurelian. 
Battle of Fano; defeat of the Germans by Aurelian. 

271 1024 Defeat of the Vandals by Aurelian. 

272 1025 War against Zenobia. Commencement of the ninth persecution. 

273 1026 Victories of Aurelian in the East ; capture of Palmyra; execution of Longinus. 

274 1027 Defeat of the tyrant Tetricus. Aurelian triumphs at Rome. Probus defeats 
the Franks in Gaul. End of the ninth persecution. Erection of the temple 
of the Sun. Aurelian abandons Dacia, conquered by Trajan, to the bar- 
barians. 

275 1028 Assassination of Aurelian at Cenophunum. Interregnum of eight months. 
Election of Tacitus. 

276 1029 Death of Tacitus. Florianus, his brother, succeeds him, and reigns three 
months. Probus Emperor. 

277 1030 Victories of Probus in Gaul. 

279 1032 Submission of the Getz. 

280 1033 Expedition of Probus into the East; he beats the Persians, subdues the 
Blemmyes in Egypt, and takes Coptos and Elymais. 

281 1034 Revolt in Thracia; Probus soon quells it. 

282 1035 He is killed by his soldiers, Carus is proclaimed in his place. He associates 
with himself his two sons Carinus and Numerianus. 

283 1036 Expedition of Carus into Mesopotamia. He dies at Ctesipho. 

284 1037 Carinus and Numerianus are recognised as Emperors. Death of Numerianus, 
assassinated by Aper his father-in-law. Diocletian is elected by the army 
of Chalcedo. Commencement of the era of Diocletian. 

285 1038 Death of Carinus. Diocletian associates with himself in the empire Maxi- 
mianus Hercules. 

286 1039 Carausius, tyrant of Britain. Narses, King of Persia, declares war against the 
empire. Movements against the Gauls. 

287 1040 Victories of Maximianus over the Burgundians. 

289 1042 Diocletian visits Illyria, and afterwards the East. He re-unites Dacia, 
conquered by Trajan, to the empire. The Franks settle in Toxandria, East 
of the Rhine. 

291 1044 Achillzeus makes himself Emperor of Egypt. 

292 1045 New constitution of the empire, which ordains, that there shall be two 
Augusti, and two Cesars. Constantius Chlorus and Galerius are appointed 
Cesars. Diocletian and Maximian are the two Augusti. 

293 1046 The tyrant Carausius put to death by Allectus, whom he had associated with 
himself in the government of Britain. Allectus succeeds him. ‘The Franks 
driven out of Batavia by Constantius Chlorus. 

294 1047 Constantius Chlorus restores Augustodunum. 

296 1049 Total defeat of Achilleus by Diocletian, and of Allectus by Constantius 
Chlorus. Britain and Egypt are re-united to the empire. 


FOURTH CENTURY AFTER JESUS CHRIST. 
REIGN OF CONSTANTINE.—PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE. 


301 1054 Constantius Chlorus defeats at Lingones, (Langres,) 60,000 Germans. 


302 1055 Galerius forces Narses, King of Persia, to an ignominious peace, adds five 
provinces to the empire, and fixes the frontiers thereof at the river Tigris. 
303 1056 Commencement of the tenth persecution. It begins in Nicomedia, and lasts 


ten years. 

304 1057 ἈΠ ον of Diocletian and Maximian Hercules. Galerius and Constantius 
Chlorus take each the title of Augustus, and name as Caesars, Severus 
Daza and Maximin. 

305 1058 The Franks defeated in Gaul by Constantine. 

306 1959 Death of Constantius Chlorus at Eboracum, (York.) Constantine is pro- 
claimed Emperor in that city, and Maxentius, son of Maximian Hercules, in 
Rome. This latter joins his father. Six Emperors reign at once. 
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Capture of Ravenna by Maximian. Death of Severus Daza. Galerius pro- 
claims in his place Licinius Cesar. Marriage of Constantine with Fausta, 
daughter of Maximian. Conspiracy of Maximian against Maxentius his 
own son. He is driven from Rome ; abdicates, and retires into Gaul. 

Maximian resumes the purple at Arles; he is made prisoner by Constantine. 

Perfidy of Maximian. Constantine kills him. Lactantius flourishes. 

Death of Galerius. Maxentius places him among the gods. 

Alliance of Constantine and Licinius against Maxentius and Maximin. Ap- 
parition of the Labarum. Battle of Rome; defeat and death of Maxentius. 
Horrible plague in the East. 

Marriage of Licinius with Constantia, sister of Constantine. Edict of Con- 
stantine and Licinius in favor of the Christians. Death of Diocletian. 
Constantine and Licinius sole Emperors. 

Quarrels between the two Emperors; battle of Cibalis and Mardia. They 
are reconciled. 

Valens, who was made Cesar by Licinius, dies. 

Commencement of the heresy of Arius. 

Crispus and Flavius Constantine, son of Constantine, are named Cesars. 

Arius excommunicated by Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. 

Licinius unfavorable to the Christians, in consequence of jealousy against 
Constantine. Constantine publishes several edicts against the soothsayers, 
and in favor of the Christians. Crispus beats the Franks. 

Abolition of the laws against celibacy. 

New breach between the two Emperors. Battle of Adrianopolis; complete 
defeat of Licinius. Constantine sole master of the empire. Nullification 
of all the laws made by Licinius; exile of this prince to Thessalonica. 

First Council held at Nicza. Constantine abolishes the spectacles of the 
gladiators. Licinius tries to regain his authority ; he is put to death by 
Constantine. 

Constantine causes the death of his son Crispus, falsely accused by Fausta. 
Sapor persecutes the Christians. Constantine interdicts the heretics from 
holding meetings. Execution of Fausta. 

Aggrandisement and embellishment of Byzantium, which is called Constanti- 
nopolis. 

Dedication of the city of Constantinople. 

Birth of St. Jerome, 

Constantine grants succour to the Sarmatians against the Goths. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine, is named Cesar. He marries Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine. Constantine makes a partition of his states 
between his three sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, and his 
two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. Assembly of Tyre. 

Death of Anus. 

Death of Constantine. Constantine II. Constantius II. and Constans, his 
sons, are proclaimed Emperors, with the exclusion of his two nephews. 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus are killed, as well as Julius Constantius, 
brother of Constantine. Capture of Amida by the Persians. 

Constantius undertakes an expedition against the Persians. Their King 
Sapor besieges Nisibis. 

War between Constantine II. and Constans. Battle of Aquileia; defeat and 
death of Constantine. Counstans rests sole master of the West. 

Constans fights against the Franks in Gaul. 

Persecution of the Christians, by the order of Sapor, King of Persia. 

Assembly of Sardica. 

Constans is killed by Magnentius, who takes the purple at Augustodunum, 
Constantius declares war against Magnentius. 

Magnentius kills himself at Lyons, and Decentius, his brother, at Sens. 
Sylvanus causes himself to be proclaimed Augustus. He is killed at 
Colonia Agrippina. 

Gallus put to death in Illyria by order of Constantius. Alhance of Constantius 
with Gondomades and Vadomarus, King of the Germans. 

Julian, brother of Gallus, is named Cesar, and marries Helena, sister of 
Constantius. 

Visit of Constantius to Rome, and his triumphant entry into that city. 

Battle of Argentoratum, (Strasbourg ;) the Germans are beaten by Julian, 
and their King Chonodomer, is made prisoner. 

Embassy of Sapor 11., King of Persia, to the Emperor. Victories of Julian 
over the Quadi, Limigantes, and Sarmatians. Constantius takes the surname 
of ““ Sarmaticus,” 
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The Germans ask for peace of Julian. Constantius beats the Limigantes. 
Invasion of Mesopotamia by the Persians. 

Capture of Amida, Singara, and Betzabda, by the Persians. The troops 
refuse to march to the East without Julian, their leader, and proclaim him 
Emperor. 

War of Julian and Constantius. Constantius makes peace with the Persians, 
marches against Julian, and dies at Mopsuene, near Tarsus. Julian sele 
master of the empire. He apostatises from the Christian faith. 

Edict of Julian, which recalls all bishops exiled on account of religious 
belief; persecutions against the Christians. MRRailleries of the inhabitants 
of Antiochia against Julian; he composes against them his Misopogo. 
War of the Persians. 

Julian authorises the Jews to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, but the design 
is frustrated. New campaign against the Persians; siege of Ctesipho; 
retreat and death of Julian. Jovian Emperor. Jovian protects the Chris- 
tians, and orders the heathen temples to be closed. Ignominious peace 
with the Persians. 

Death of Jovian at Dadastene. Valentinian Emperor. Valentinian joins to 
himself his brother Valens. Partition of the empire between Valentinian 
and Valens ; commencement of the empires of the West and the East. 


EMPIRE OF THE WEST. EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 
VALENTINIAN. VALENS. 

Pee el) ci pate elo onc yin. ees Walensidefeats and kills: Pro- 
copius. Baptism of Valens, 
He declares himself in favor 
of the Arians. 

Valentinian associates with himself his son 
Gratian. The poet Ausonius is entrusted 
with the education of the young Emperor. 


Defeat of the Allemanni by Valentinian. Valens fiyhts the Goths. 
PGE 1. csi oi) oll will eins) stirs «| 5 ἯΐΠΒ victories 5 the Goths sue 
for peace. 


The Allemanni and the Saxones are beaten 
anew by Valentinian. Symmachus named 
proconsul of Africa, and St. Ambrose pro- 
consul of Emilia and Liguria. 

Valentinian erects at the Capitol an altar to 
Victory, and permits the senators to sacrifice 
at it. Death of Eusebius. Victories of Se- 
verus over the Allemanni, and of Theodosius 
in Mauritania. 
Unfortunate war against the Quadi. The young Theodosius, go- 
vernor of Meesia, subdues 
the Sarmatians. 
Firmus, tyrant of Africa, is defeated and put Death of 5. Athanasius. 
to death by the general Theodosius. 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan. 

Arrival of the Huns in Europe. Death of Va- The Goths obtain an esta- 
lentinian. Gratian his son, already Augus- — blishment in Thrace. 
tus, and Valentinian II. succeed him. 

el =F sited) τ si por toil denne eh ὦ ve ne Gothsirevol® 

Defeat of the Allemanni by Gratian, They advance to the gates of 
Constantinople; battle of 
Adrianople; victory of the 
Goths. Death of Valens. 
Gratian and Valentinian II. 
possess the whole empire. 

oe 8 8 tw ew ee fl hw 6s). 0 6Theodosius is named Emperor 
of the East by Gratian. The 
Goths driven out of Thrace. 

ee Oe a i τ τ: προ Uheodosiuss 

Gratian orders the altar of Victory to be re- Theodosius assigns to the 

moved. He entrusts his forces to Baudon Goths settlements in Thrace 
and Arbogastus, both Franks. and Meesia. 

Maximus takes the purple in Britain. Gratian 

is forsaken by his troops, and killed, at Lug- 
dunum, (Lyons,) by Andragathius. Maxi- 
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YEARS 

after of 
Christ. } Rome. 
384 1137 
386 1139 
387 1140 
388 1141 
390 1143 
391 1144 
392 1145 
393 1146 
394 1147 
395 1148 
397 1150 
398 1151 
400 1153 
INVASION 
403 1156 
404 1157 
405 1158 
406 1159 
407 1160 
408 1161 
409 1162 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 
mus joins to himself his son Victor, and fixes 
his residence at Treviri. Both are vanquished 
by Theodosius. 

Symmachus entreats Valentinian to re-establish 
the worship of the false gods; refutation by 
St. Ambrose. 

Conversion of St. Augustin. 


Maximus invades Italy; he re-establishes the 
worship of the false gods, and re-erects the 
altar of Victory. Valentinian implores the 
help of Theodosius against Maximus. 

March of Theodosius; capture of Aquileia ; 

death of Maximus. Victor is killed in Gaul. 


Valentinian II. is assassinated by Arbogastus, 
who proclaims Eugenius his successor. 


. . . » . e e e e e . . . Φ e e 


Defeat and death of Eugenius. 


Honorius, son of Theodosius, Emperor of the 
West. 


The poet Claudian flourishes. 


The Roman legions quit Gaul, which is in- 
vaded by barbarian tribes. 


FIFTH CENTURY AFTER JESUS 


EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Victory of Theodosius and 
Arcadius over the Greu- 
thongi. 

Theodosius marches against 
Maximus. 


Disturbance at Thessalonica, 
and subsequent massacre. 
Destruction of the Serapium, 
and a great number of other 
temples at Alexandria, by 

Theodosius. 


Theodosius gives the title of 
Augustus to his second son 
Honorius. 

Theodosius sole master of the 
two empires. 

Death of Theodosius; defini- 
tive partition of the Roman 
empire. Arcadius obtains 
the East. First inroad of the 
Huns into the East. 

Eutropius declares Stilico an 
enemy of the state. Arca- 
dius seizes on Africa, Death 
of St. Ambrose. 

Marriage of Arcadius with 
Maria, daughter of Stilico. 
Revolt of Gildon. He is 
defeated by his brother Ma- 
sazel, and kills himself. 

Revolt and death of Gainus. 


CHRIST. 


OF THE BARBARIANS, AND FALL OF THE EMPIRE 


OF THE WEST. 


Battle of Pollentia; victory of Stilico over 
Alaric, King of the Goths. 

Twelfth celebration of the Secular Games at 
Rome. 

Battle of Florentia; defeat of Randagaissu, 
King of the Goths, by Stilico. 

The Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, invade Gaul. 

Constantine takes possession of a part of the 
empire, and fixes the capital of his new 
dofminions at Arles. 

Constantine subdues all Spain, and causes him- 
self to be recognised by Honorius. Com- 
mencement of the siege of Rome by Alaric. 

The Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, in Spain. 
Foundation of the kingdom of the Suevi by 


Death of Arcadius. Theodo- 
sius 11. begins to reign. 
Death of Stilico. 

Olympius fills the place of 
Stilico, 


Fall of Olympius, whose sta- 
tion is taken by Jovius. 
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410 1163 
412 1165 ' 
413 1166 
415 1168 
417 1170 
419 1172 
420 1173 
423 1176 
425 1178 
427 1180 
428 1181 
430 1183 
431 1184 
435 1188 
437 1190 
438 1191 
442 “1195 
444 1197 
445 1198 
447 1200 
449 1202 
450 1203 
451 1204 
. A52 1205 
453 1206 
454 1207 
455 1208 
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EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 
Hermanaric or Hermeric, and of the kingdom 
of the Vandals by Guntharic. 

Capture and sack of Rome by Alaric. His 
death. 3 

The Visigoths quit Italy, and take possession 
of Spain. 

The Burgundians, a people of Germany, enter 
Gaul. 

Capture of Barcelona by the Visigoths. Com- 
mencement of their empire in Spain. 

Pelagius publishes his opinions at Rome. Com- 
mencement of the dominion of the Visigoths 
in Gaul, under Wallia. 

Wallia fixes his residence at Toulouse. 

Honorius gives the title of Augustus to Con- 
stantius, husband of his sister Placidia. 

Death of Honorius. His sister Placidia and 
Valentinian are declared by Theodosius 
junior, the Ist Augusta, the 2nd Cesar. 
Johannes, or John, the notary, secretary of 
Honorius, assumes the purple, and is re- 
cognised in Italy and Gaul. 

Defeat of Johannes by Theodosius. Valen- 
tinian III. is recognised Emperor. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals. 

The Vandals in Africa under Genseric. 

Establishment of the Franks in the North of 
Gaul under Clodio. A®tius named general 
of the troops in the West. Siege of Hippone 
by Genseric. Death of St. Augustin. 

fEtius beats the Norici and Vindelici. 

Cession of a part of Roman-Africa to the Van- 
dals. The Romans abandon Britain. The 
Burgundians defeated by A®tius. 

Valentinian gives up Dalmatia, Pannonia, and 
Noricum. 

Genseric takes Carthage. Richila, King of the 
Suevi, in Spain. 

Valentinian makes peace with Genseric, yield- 
ing up to him definitively all that he has 
conquered in Africa. 


Expedition and retreat of Vitus, Roman gene- 
ral, in Spain. 
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Invasion of the Angli and Saxones into Britain. 
Passage of Attila into the West. 


Irruption of the Huns into Gaul; defeat of 
Attila by A®tius, in the plain of Chalons. 
Irruption of Attila into upper Italy; embassy 

of Pope Leo. 

Settlement of the Ostrogoths in Pannonia. 
Death of Attila. Dismemberment of the 
empire of the Huns. 

Execution of A‘tius at the order of Valentinian. 

Assassination of Valentinian III. Maximus is 
proclaimed Augustus, and Palladius his son, 
Cesar. Maximus put to death. Genseric 
enters Rome, called by Eudoxia, widow of 
Valentinian. Pillage of Rome. Avitus 
proclaimed Emperor of the West. Sidonius 
Apollinaris and Theodosius flourish, 


EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Publication of the Theodo- 
sian Code. 

Theodosius buys peace from 
Attila and Bleda, Kings of 
the Huns. 

Attila causes the death of his 
brother Bleda, and is sole 
King of the Huns. 


Attila ravages Europe, and 
comes to Thermopyle. 


Death of Theodosius. Mar- 
cian, Emperor of the East. 
Attila evacuates the East. 

Assembly of Chalcedo. 
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YEARS : 
after of ROMAN HISTORY. 
Christ. | Rome. 


EMPIRE OF THE WEST. EMPIRE OF THE EAST; 

456 1209 Defeat of the fleet of Genseric by Ricimer, 
Roman general. Avitus deposed. Inter- 
regnum of 10 months. 

457 1210 Majorianus, Emperor of the West. Death of Martian Leo, Em- 

peror of the East. 

460 1218 Majorianus prepares himself for war against the 
Vandals. 

461 1214 Ricimer kills Majorianus in Spain, and names 
Severus Emperor. 

464 1217 The Vandals defeated and driven from Sicily 
by Marcellinus. 

465 1218 Severus poisoned. Interregnum. Ricimer in- 
vested with unlimited power. Genseric ad- 
vances towards Italy with a considerable fleet, 
but passes afterwards into the East. 

A467 1220 Anthemius, Emperor. 

469 1222 Revolt of Ricimer. 

A472 1325 Capture of Rome by Ricimer. Death of 
Anthemius; Olybrius proclaimed Emperor. 
Death of Olybrius and Ricimer. 

41 1226 Glycerius makes himself Emperor. 

414 1227 Capture of Rome by Julius Nepos. Abdica- 
tion of Glycerius; promotion of Nepos to 
the empire. 

475 1228 Orestes, general of Nepos, proclaims his son, 
Romulus Augustulus, Emperor. 

476 1229 Invasion of Odoacer, King of the Heruli. He 
takes Ravenna and Rome, defeats Orestes, 
and deposes Augustulus. The purple, and 
title of Emperor, are offered to him. He re- 
fuses it, and is content with that of ““ King 
of Italy.” END OF THE EMPIRE OF THE 
WEST. 


480 1233 Earthquake at Constantinople, during 40 days, which destroys a part of the 
city. 

484 1237 Lect assumes the purple at Antiochia. 

485 1238 Battle of Soissons, defeat of Syagrius by the Franks. End of the dominion of 
the Romans in Gaul. 

488 1241 Defeat and execution of the tyrant Leontius. Theodoric invades Italy. 

489 1242 Victories of Theodoric over Odvacer. 

491 1244 Anastasius is elected Emperor at Constantinople. 


493 1246 Theodoric accomplishes the conquest of Italy, and founds a new kingdom. 
497 1250 Revolt and execution of Athenodorus. 
499 1252 Irruption of the Bulgarians into Thrace. Anastasius purchases peace. 


500 1253 Visit of Theodoric to Rome. Publication of the Code of Theodoric. 


SIXTH CENTURY AFTER JESUS CHRIST. 
REIGN OF JUSTINIAN. 


501 1254 Irruption of the Saracens into Phoenicia and Syria. Anastasius purchases 
peace. He causes 3009 persons to be slaughtered at the Circensian Games. 

502 1255 New invasion of the Bulgarians. Cabades, King of the Ferny seizes on 
Mesopotamia. 

503 1256 Anastasius prepares himself for a war against the Persians; Bib defeat and 
ignominious peace. 

504 1257 The Bulgarians grant peace for an immense sum of money. 

505 1258 Amida and other important cities given up to the Persians. 


506 1259 Death of Alaric. 

511 1264 Rebellion ἐ Constantinople, in the course of which more than 10,000 persons 
are kille 

512 1265 Sedition and slaughter at Antiochia. 

513 ¢ 1266 

and and /~Revolt and success of Vitalienus, chief of the Goths. 

514 καὶ 1267 ἡ 
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YEARS 
after of 
Christ. | Rome. 
615 1268 
516 1269 
518 1271 
520 1273 
521 1274 
524 1277 
§26 1279 
527 1280 
528 1281 
529 1282 
530 1283 
533 1286 
534 1287 
536 1289 
537 1290 
$38 1291 
540 1293 
541 1294 
542 1295 
543 1296 
544 1297 
547 1300 
548 1301 
650 1303 
$52 1305 
553 1306 
555 1308 
556 1389 
558 1311 
560 1313 
561 1314 
565 1318 
567 1320 
568 1321 
572 1325 
573 1326 
874 1327 
576 1329 
578 1331 
579 1332 
582 1335 
584 1337 
585 1338 
587 1340 
588 1341 
589 1342 
593 1346 
596 1349 
598 1351 
600 1353 
602 1355 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


The Huns ravage Cappadocia and Lycaonia. 

Vitalienus deprived of all his power. 

Irruption of the Getz into Macedonia, Thessalia, and Epirus. Abdication of 
Anastasius. Justin the pretorian prefect succeeds him. 

Assassination of Vitalienus at the order of the emperor. 

Excessive liberalities of Justinian, nephew of the emperor, to the people of 
Constantinople. 

Ruin of Anazarbe in Cilicia. Justin rebuilds it under the name of Justinopolis. 

Death of Theodoric. 

Justin joins to himself Justinian, He dies. Justinian sole emperor. 

Earthquake, which overthrows Antiochia. 

Antiochia rebuilt by Justinian. 

Victories of Belisarius over the Persians. 

End of the war with Persia. The emperor accepts peace. Belisarius in 
Africa; he takes Carthage, and compels Gelimer to fly. Publication of the 
“* Digest,” and of the “ Institutes ” of Justinian. 

End of the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa. Publication of the second code 
of Justinian. 

Victories of Belisarius in Italy. 

Capture of Rome by Belisarius. 

Battle of Rome; defeat of Vitiges. 

Capture of Ravenna. Vitiges falls into the hands of Belisarius. Belisarius 
recalled, to fight against the Persians, The Ostrogoths proclaim Ildebaldus 

_ king of Italy. 

Death of Ildebaldus. Eraric, and afterwards Totila, fill his place. 

Belisarius obliges Chosroes to repass the Euphrates. 

Totila takes Naples. Chosroes ravages the empire anew. 

Belisarius returns into Italy. Success of the Persians. 

Totila takes Rome; he is soon driven out of it by Belisarius. 

Return of Belisarius to Constantinople. 

Totila takes Rome again. 

Battle of Busta Gallorum. Totila is defeated and slain by Narses. Tejas or 
Teia is proclaimed king of the Ostrogoths. 
Battle of Cume ; defeat and death of Tejas; end of the empire of the Ostro- 
‘goths. Justinian is master of all Italy. Narses, first exarch of Ravenna. 
Victories of Chosroes in the East. 3000 Persians put 50,000 Romans to 
flight. 

Victory of Justin, general of Justinian, over the Persians. 

The Huns spread themselves over Meesia, and threaten Constantinople. They 
retire on the promise of an annual tribute. 

Pillage of Constantinople by the pretorians. 

Conspiracy of Ablavius. Belisarius accused and disgraced. 

Death of Justinian. Justin 1{., surnamed Curopolatus, succeeds him. 

Narses is recalled to Constantinople, and dies at Rome, ninety-five years old. 

Longinus, exarch of Ravenna, in the place of Narses. 

Accession of Leuvigildus to the throne of the Visigoths in Spain. 

Leuvigildus destroys the kingdom of the Suevi in Spain. 

War with Persia. Pillage of Apamewa; ravage of Syria. The Avari cross 
the Danube. 

Justinian, general of Justin, defeats the Persians, and invades their territory. 

Death of JustinII. ‘Tiberius, his son-in-law, succeeds him. 

Death of the Persian king Chosroes. Hormisdas, his sen, continues the war, 
and experiences nothing but misfortunes. 

Tiberius dies. Accession of Mauritius of Cappadocia. 

Recall of the exarch Longinus. Smaragdus fills his place. 

Death of Leuvigildus. Recaredus succeeds him. 

Earthquake at Antiochia. 

Philippicus at the head of the Roman army against the Persians. Partriciug 
takes the place of Smaragdus in the exarchate of Ravenna. 

Philippicus obtains a complete victory over the Persians. 

Priscus, general of Mauritius, defeats the Avares, and compels them to repass 
the Danube. 

Callinicus, exarch of Ravenna. The Lombards ravage all Italy; they take 
Cretona. 

Truce between the Romans and the Lombards. 

The Sclavonians and Avares ravage Istria, and take a great number of prisoners, 
whom they slaughter afterwards, because Mauritius would not ransom them. 

The Lombards renew tle war, and defeat the Romans. Smaragdus is 51}}} 
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YEARS 
after of ROMAN HISTORY. 
Christ. | Rome. 


exarch of Ravenna. Usurpation of Phocas. Slaughter of Mauritius and 
Phocas. 

603 1356 New war with Persia. 

605 1358 Pretended perfidy and assassination of Narses. 

607 1360 Cruelties of Phocas. 

608 1361 Conspiracy of Priscus and Heraclius. Rapid and manifold successes of the 
Persians, who take Armenia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and advance 
as far as Chalcedo. 

609 1362 Sedition at the games in the Circus of Constantinople; slaughter, imprison- 
ments ordered by Phocas; riot of the pretorians. Heraclius, prefect of 
Africa, takes up arms against Phocas. 

610 1363 Capture of Apamea and Edessa by the Persians. Capture of Constantinople 
by Heraclius. Execution of Phocas. Heraclius, emperor. 

In this century the frontiers of the empire contract daily; the barbarians have 
everywhere produced establishments, which must form new kingdoms. 
At last Mahomet appears in 622: ANCIENT HISTORY IS AT AN END. 
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TABLE OF ROMAN CONSULS. 


Tue first two consuls, chosen about the middle 
of June, A. U.C. 244, were L. Junius Brutus, 
and L. Targ. Collatinus. Collatinus retired 
‘from Rome as being of the family of the Tar- 
quins, and Publ. Valerius was chosen in his 
room. When Brutus was killed in battle, Sp. 
Lucretius was elected to succeed him; and 
after the death of Lucretius, Marcus Horatius 
was chosen for the rest of the year with Vale- 
rius Publicola. The first consulship lasted 
about 16 months, during which the Romans 
fought against the Tarquins, and the Capitol 
was dedicated. 

A.U.C. 246. Pub. Valerius Publicola 2; 
Tit. Lucretius Porsenna supported the claims 
of Tarquin. The noble actions of Cocles, 
Scevola, and Cleelia. 

— 247. P. Valer. Publicola 3; M. Hora- 
tius 2. The vain efforts of Porsenna continued. 

— 248. Sp. Lartius; Tit. Herminius. Vic- 
tories obtained over the Sabines. 

— 249, M. Valerius; P. Posthumius. Wars 
with the Sabines continued. 

— 250. P. Valerius 4; T. Lucretius 2. 

— 251. P. Posthumius 2; Agrippa Mene- 
nius. The death of Publicola. 

— 252. Opiter Virginius; Sp. Cassius, Sa- 
bine war. 

— 253. Posthumius Cominius; T. Lartius. 
A conspiracy of slaves at Rome. 

— 254. Serv. Sulpicius; Manius Tullius. 

— 255. P. Veturius Geminus; T. A°butius 
Elva. 

— 256. T. Lartius 2; Q. Cleelius. 
with the Latins. 

— 257. A. Sempronius Atratinus; ΜΙ, Mi- 
nucius. 

— 258. Aulus Posthumius; Tit. Virginius. 
The battle of Regille. 


War 


— 259. M. Claudius; P. Servilius. War 
with the Volsci. 
— 260. A. Virginius; T. Veturius. The 


dissatisfied people retire to Mons Sacer. 

— 261. Sp. Cassius 2; Posthumius Cominius 
2. A reconciliation between the senate and 
people, and the election of the tribunes. 

— 262. T. Gerganius; P. Minucius. <A 
famine at Rome. 

— 263. Aul. Sempronius 2: M. Minucius 
2. The haughty behaviour of Coriolanus to 
the populace. 

— 264. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus; Sp. Lar- 
‘tius 2. Coriolanus retires to the Volsci. 

— 265. C. Julius; P. Pinarius, The Volsci 
make declarations of war. 


A.U.C. 266. Sp. Nautius; Sex. Furius. Co- 
riolanus forms the siege of Rome, He retires 
at the entreaties of his mother and wife, and 
dies. 

— 267. T. Sicinius; C. Aquilius. 
Volsci defeated. 

— 268. Sp. Cassius 3; Proculus Virginius. 
Cassius aspires to tyranny, 

— 269. Q. Fabius; Servius Cornelius. Cas- 
5105 is condemned, and thrown down the Tar- 
peian rock. 


The 


— 270. L. Amilius; Ceso Fabius. The 
Equi and Volsci defeated. 

— 271. M. Fabius; L. Valerius. 

— 272. C. Julius; Q. Fabius 2. War with 
the A‘qui. 

— 273. Ceso Fabius 2; Sp. Furius. War 
continued with the A°qui and Veientes. 

— 274. Cn. Manlius; M. Fabius 2.  Vic- 


tory over the Hernici. 

— 275. Ceso Fabius 3; A. Virginius. The 
march of the Fabii to the river Cremera. 

— 276. L. Acmilius 2; C. Servilius. The 
wars continued against the neighbouring states. 

— 277. C. Horatius; T. Menenius. The 
defeat and death of the 300 Fabii. 

— 278. Aul. Virginius ; Sp. Servilius. Me- 
nenius brought to trial for the defeat of the 
armies under him. 

— 279. P. Valerius; C. Nautius. 

— 280. L. Furius; A. Manlius. A truce of 
10 years granted to the Veientes. 

— 281. L. A‘milius 3; Virginius or Vopis- 
cus Julius. The tribune Genutius murdered 
in his bed for his seditions. 

— 282. L. Pinarius; P. Furius. 

— 283. T. Quintius; Ap. Claudius. The 
Roman army suffer themselves to be defeated 
by the Volsci, on account of their hatred to 
Appius, while his colleague is boldly and 
cheerfully obeyed against the A‘qui. 

— 284. L. Valerius 2; Tib. Acmilius. Ap- 
pius is cited to take his trial before the peo- 
ple, and dies before the day of trial. 

— 285. A. Virginius; T. Numicius Priscus. 

— 286. T. Quintius 2; Q. Servilius. 

— 287. Tib. Acmilius 2; Ὁ. Fabius. 

— 288. Q. Servilius 2; Sp. Posthumius. 

— 289. T. Quintius 3; Q. Fabius 2. In 
the census made this year, which was the 
ninth, there were found 124,214 citizens in 
Rome. 

— 290. Aul. Posthumius; Sp. Furius. 

— 291. L. Atbutius; P. Servilius. <A 
plague at Rome. 


60 


A. Ὁ. C. 292. L. Lucretius Tricipitinus ; 
T. Veturius Geminus, 

— 293. P. Volumnius; Serv. Sulpicius. 
Dreadful prodigies at Rome, and seditions. 

— 294. P. Valerius 2; C. Claudius. A 
Sabine seizes the Capitol, and is defeated and 
killed. Valerius is killed in an engagement; 
and Cincinnatus is taken from the plough, and 
made dictator; he quells the dissensions at 
Rome, and returns to his farm. 

— 295. Q. Fabius 3; L. Cornelius. The 
census made ; the Romans amount to 132,049. 

— 296. L. Minucius; C. Nautius 2. Mi- 
nucius is besieged in his camp by the A<qui; 
and Cincinnatus, being elected dictator, de- 
livers him, obtains a victory, and lays down 
his power 16 days after his election. 

— 297. C. Horatius; Q. Minucius. 
with the A°qui and Sabines, 
elected instead of five. 

— 298. M. Valerius; Sp. Virginius. 

— 299. T. Romilius; C. Veturius. 

— 300. Sp. Tarpeius; A. Aterius. 

— 301. Sex. Quintilius; P. Curiatius. 

— 302. C. Menenius; P. Cestius Capitoli- 
nus. ‘The decemvirs reduce the laws into 12 
tables. 

— 303. Ap. Claudius; T. Genutius; P. 
Cestius, &c. The decemvirs assume the reins 
of government, and preside with consular power. 

— 304 and 305. Ap. Claudius; Q. Fabius 
Vibulanus ; M. Cornelius, &c. The decemvirs 
continued. They act with violence. Appius 
endeavors to take possession of Virginia, who 
is killed by her father. The decemvirs abo- 
lished. 

— 306. Valerius Potitus; M. Horatius Bar- 
batus. Appius is summoned to take his trial. 
He dies in prison, and the rest of the decem- 
virs are banished. 

— 307. Lart. Herminius; IT’. Virginius. 

— 308. M. Geganius Macerinus; C. Julius. 
Domestic troubles. 

— 309. T. Quintius Capitolinus 4; Agrippa 
Furius. The Aqui and Volsci come near to 
the gates of Rome, and are defeated. 

— 310. M. Genucius; C. Curtius. A law 
passed to permit the patrician and plebeian 
families to intermarry. 

— 311. Military tribunes are chosen instead 
of consuls. The plebeians admitted among 
them. The first were A. Sempronius; L. Ati- 
lius; IT’. Cleelius. They abdicated three months 
after their election, and consuls were again 
chosen, L. Papirius Mugilanus; L. Sempronius 
Atratinus. 

— 312. M. Geganius Macerinus 2; T. 
Quintius Capitolinus 5. The censorship in- 
stituted. 

— 313. M. Fabius Vibulanus; Posthumius 
Asbutius Cornicen. 

— 314. C. Furius Pacilus; M. Papirius 
Crassus. 

— 315. P. Geganius Macerinus; L. Mene- 
nius Lanatus. A famine at Rome. Melius 
attempts to make himself king. 

— 316. T. Quintius Capitolinus 6; Agrippa 
Menenius Lanatus. 

— 317. Mamercus A‘milius; L. Quintius ; 
L. Julius ; military tribunes. 

— 318. M. Geganius Macerinus; L. Sergius 
Fidenas. Tolummius, king of the Veientes, 


War 
Ten tribunes 


FABLE OF ROMAN CONSULS. 


killed by Cossus, who takes the second royal 
spoils called opima. 

A.U.C. 319. M. Cornelius Maluginensis ; 
L. Papirius Crassus. 

— 320. C. Julius; L. Virginius. 

— 321. C. Julius 2; L. Virginius 2. The 
duration of the censorship limited to 18 months. 

— 322. M. Fabius Vibulanus; M. Fossius ; 
L. Sergius Fidenas ; military tribunes. 

— 323. L. Pinarius Mamercus; L. Furius 
Medullinus; Sp. Posthumius Albus ; military 
tribunes. 

— 324. T. Quintius Cincinnatus ; C. Julius 
Mento; consuls. A victory over the Veientes: 
and Fidenates by the dictator Posthumius. 

— 325. C. Papirius Crassus; L. Julius. 

— 326. L. Sergius Fidenas 2; Host. Lu- 
cret. Tricipitinus. 

— 327. A. Cornelius Cossus; T. Quintius 
Pennus 2. 

— 328. Servilius Ahala; L. Papirius Mugi- 
lanus 2. 

— 329. T. Quintius Pennus; C. Furius; 
M. Posthumius; A. Corn. Cossus; military tri- 
bunes, all of patrician families. Victory over 
the Veientes. 

— 330. A. Sempronius Atratinus; L. Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus; L. Furius Medullinus; L. 
Horat. Barbatus. 

— 331. A. Claudius Crassus, &c.; military 
tribunes. 

— 332. C. Sempronius Atratinus; Q. Fa- 
bius Vibulanus; consuls, who gave much dis- 
satisfaction to the people. 

— 333. L. Manlius Capitolinus, &c.; mili- 
tary tribunes. 

— 334. Numerius Fabius Vibulanus; T. Q. 
Capitolinus. 

— 335. L. Q. Cincinnatus 3; L. Furius 
Medullinus 2; M. Manlius; A. Sempronius 
Atratinus; military tribunes. 

— 336. A. Menenius Lanatus, &c.; military 
tribunes, 

— 337. L. Sergius Fidenas; M. Papirius 
Mugillanus ; C. Servilius. 

— 338. A. Menenius Lanatus, &c. 

— 339. A. Sempronius Atratinus 3, &c. 

— 340. P. Cornelius Cossus, &t. 

— 341. Cn. Corn. Cossus, &c. One of the 
military tribanes stoned to death by the army. 

— 342. M. Corn. Cossus; L. Furius Me- 
dullinus; consuls. Domestic seditions. 

— 343. Q. Fabius Ambustus; C. Furius 
Pacilus. 

— 344. M. Papirius Atratinus; C. Nautius 
Rutilus. 

— 345. Mamercus A‘milius; C. Valerius 
Potitus. 

— 346. Cn. Corn. Cossus; L. Furius Me- 
dullinus 2, Plebeians forthe first time quistors. 
— 347. C. Julius, &c.; military tribunes, 

— 348. L. Furius Medullinus, &c.; military 
tribunes. 

— 349. P. and Cn. Corn. Cossi, &c.; mili- 
tary tribunes. ‘This year the Roman soldiers 
first received pay. 

— 350. T. Quintius Capitolinus, &c.; mili- 
tary tribunes. ‘The siege of Veii begun. 

— 351. C. Valerius Potitus, &c.; military 
tribunes. 

— 352. Manlius Amilius Mamercinus, &c. 
The Roman cavalry begin to receive pay. 
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A. U. C. 353. C. Servilius Ahala,&c. A 
defeat at Veii, occasioned by a quarrel between 
two of the military tribunes. 

— 354. L. Valerius Potitus 4; M. Furius 
Camillus 2, &c. A military tribune chosen 
from among the plebeians. 

— 355. P. Licinius Calvus, &c. 

— 356. M. Veturius, &c. 

— 357. L. Valerius Potitus 5; M. Furius 
Camillus 3, &c. 

— 358. L. Julius Julus, &c. 

— 359. P. Licinius, &c. Camillus declared 
dictator. The city of Veii taken by means of 
amine. Camillus obtains a triumph. 

— 360. P. Corn. Cossus, &c, The people 
wish to remove to Veii. 

— 361. M. Furins Camillus, &c. 
surrendered to the Romans. 

— 362. L. Lucret. Flaccus; Servius Sulpi- 
clus Camerinus, consuls, after Rome had been 
governed by military tribunes for 15 successive 
years. Camillus strongly opposes the removing 
to Veii, and it is rejected. 

— 363. L. Valerius Potitus; M. Manlius. 
One of the censors dies. 

— 364. L. Lucretius, &c.; military tribunes. 
A strange voice heard, foretelling the approach 
of the Gauls. Camillus goes into banishment 
to Ardea. The Gauls besiege Clusium, and 
soon after march towards Rome. 

— 365. Three Fabii military tribunes. The 
Romans defeated at Allia, by the Gauls. The 
Gauls enter Rome, and set it on fire. Camil- 
lus declared dictator by the senate, who had 
retired into the Capitol. The geese save the 
Capitol, and Camillus suddenly comes and de- 
feats the Gauls. 

— 366. L. Valerius Poplicola 3; L. Virgi- 
nius, &c. Camillus declared dictator, defeats 
the Volsci, A.qui, and Tuscans. 

— 367. T. Q. Cincinnatus; Q. Servilius Fi- 
denas ; L. Julius Julus. 

— 368. L. Papirius; Cn. Sergius; L. Avmi- 
lius, &c. 

— 369. M. Furius Camillus, &c. 

— 370. A. Manlius; P. Cornelius, &c. 
The Volsci defeated. Manlius aims at roy- 
alty. 

— 371. Ser. Corn. Maluginensis; P. Vale- 
rius Potitus; M. Furius Camillus. Manlius is 
condemned, and thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock. 

— 372. L. Valerius; A. Manlius; Ser. Sul- 
picius, &c. 

— 373. Sp. and L. Papirii, &c. 

— 374. M. Furius Camillus; L. Furius, 
&e. 

— 375. L. and P. Valerii. 

— 376. C. Manlius, &c. 

— 377. Sp. Furius, &c. 

— 378. L. Amilius, &c. 

— 379. L. Papirius; L. Merenius; Ser. 
Sulpicius, &c. 

Four years of anarchy -at Rome. 


Falisci 


so, No consuls or military tribunes 
339. elected; but only for that time. 
a 383, L. Sextinus and C. Licinius Cal- 


vus Stolo, tribunes of the people. 
— 384. L. Furius, &c. 
— 385. Q. Servilius ; C. Veturius, &c. Ten 
magistrates are chosen to take care of the Si- 
bylline books. 
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A.U.C. 386. M. Fabius, &c. 

— 387. T. Quintius; Ser. Cornelius, &c. 

— $88. A. and M. Cornelii, ἄς. The 
Gauls defeated by Camillus. One of the con- 
suls for the future to be elected from among 
the plebeians. 

— 389. M. A‘milius; L, Sextius, consuls. 
The offices of praetor and curule zdile, granted 
to the senate by the people. 

— 390. L. Genucius ; Q. Servilius. 
lus dies. 

— 391. Sulpicius Peticus; C. Licinius Stolo. 

— 392. Cn. Genucius; L. A¢milius. 

— 393. Q. Serv. Ahala 2; L. Genucius 2, 
Curtius devotes himself to the Dii Manes. 

— 394. C.Sulpicius 2; C. Licinius 2. Man- 
lius conquers a Gaul in single combat. 

— 395. C. Petilius Balbus; M. Fabius Am- 
bustus. 

— 396. M. Popilius Lenas; C. Manlius 2. 

— 397. C. Fabius; C. Plautius. The Gauls 
defeated. 

— 398. C. Marcius; Cn. Manlius 2. 

— 399. M. Fabius Ambustus 2; M. Popilius 
Lenas 2. A dictator elected from the plebeians 
for the first time. 

— 400. C. Sulpicius Peticus; M. Valerius 
Publicola 2; both of patrician families. 

— 401. M. Fabius Ambustus 3; T. Quin- 
(15. 

— 402. C. Sulpicius Peticus 4: M. Va- 
lerius Publicola 3. 

— 403. M. Valerius Publicola 4; C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus. 

— 404. Q. Sulpicius Peticus 5; T. Q. Pen- 
nus. A censor elected for the first time from 
the plebeians. 

— 405. M. Popilius Lenas 3; L. Corn. 
Scipio. 

— 406. L. Furius Camillus; Ap. Claudius 
Crassus. Walerius surnamed Corvinus, after 
conquering a Gaul. 

— 407. M. Valer. Corvus; M. Popilius Le- 
nas 4. Corvus was elected at 23 years of age, 
against the standing law. A treaty of amity 
concluded with Carthage. 

— 408. T. Manlius Torquatus; C. Plau- 
tlus. 

— 409. 
tilius, 

--- 410, M. Fabius Dorso; Ser. Sulpicius 
Camerinus. 

— 411. C. Marcius Rutilus; T. Manlius 
Torquatus. 

— 412. M. Valerius Corvus 3; A. Corn. 
Cossus. The Romans begin to make war against 
the Samnites, at the request of the Campanians, 
They obtain a victory. 

— 413. C. Marcius Rutilus 4; Q. Servilius. 

— 414. C. Plautius; L. Avmilius Mamer- 
cinus. 

— 415. T. Manlius Torquatus 3; P. Decius 
Mus. The victories of Alexander the Great in 
Asia. Manlius puts his son to death for fight- 
ing against his order. Decius devotes himself 
for the army, which obtains a great victory. 

— 416. T. Amilius Mamercinus; Q. Pub- 
lilius Philo. 

— 417. L. Furius Camillus; C., Mznius. 
The Latins conquered. 

— 418. C. Sulpicius Longus; P. Alius 
Petus. The prztorship granted to a plebeian. 


Camil- 


M. Valerius Corvus 2; C. Pe- 
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A.U.C. 419. L. Papirius Crassus; Caeso 
Duilius. 

— 420. M. Valerius Corvus; M. Atilius 
Regulus. 

— 421. T. Veturius ; Sp. Posthumius. 

— 422. A. Cornelius 2; Cn. Domitius. 

— 423. M. Claudius Marcellus; C. Valerius 
Potitus. 

— 424, L. Papinus Cursor; C. Petilius 
Libo. 


— 425. L. Papirius Crassus; C. Plautius 
Venno. 

— 426. L. A:milius Mamercinus 2; C. 
Plautius. 

— Α27. Ἐς Plautius Proculus; ΕΝ Com. 
Scapula. 


— 428. L. Corn. Lentulus; Q. Publilius 
Philo 2. 

- 429. C. Petilius; L. Papirius Mugil- 
lanus. 

— 430. L. Furius Camillus 2; D. Jun. Bru- 
tus Sceva. The dictator Papirius Cursor is 
for putting to death Fabius, his master of horse, 
because he fought in his absence, and obtained 
a famous victory. He pardons him. 

— 43]. C. Sulpicius Longus 1; Q. Aulius 
Cerretanus. 

- 432. Q. Fabius; L. Fulvius. 

— 433. T. Veturius Calvinus 2; Sp. Post- 
humius Albinus 2. C. Pontius, the Samnite, 
takes the Roman consuls in an ambuscade at 
Caudium. 

— 434. L. Papirius Cursor 2; Q. Publilius 
Philo. 

— 435. L. Papirius Cursor 3; Q. Aulius 
Cerretanus 2. 

— 436. M. Fossius Flaccinator; L. Plautius 
Venno. 

— 357.» ΟΣ Jun. Bubulcus: ΤΣ 
Barbula. 

— 438. Sp. Nautius; M. Popilius. 

— 439. L. Papirius 4; Q. Publilius 4. 

— 440. M. Peetilius; C. Sulpicius. 

— 441. L. Papinus Cursor 5; C. Junius 
Bubulens 2. 

— 442. M. Valerius; P. Decius. The cen- 
sor Appius makes the Appian Way and aque- 
ducts. The family of the Potitii extinct. 

— 443. C. Jun. Bubulcus 3; Q. Atmilius 
Barbula 2. 

— 444, Q. Fabius 2; C. Martius Rutilus. 

— 445. Q. Fabius 3; P. Decius 2. 

— 446. Appius Claudius; L. Volumnius. 

— 447. P.Com. Arvina; Q. Marcius Tremu- 
lus. 

— 448. L. Posthumius; T. Minucius. 

— 449, P. Sulpicius Saverrio ; Sempronius 
Sophus. The Aqui conquered. 

— 450. L. Genucius ; Ser. Cornelius. 

— 451. M. Livius; M. A®milius. 

— 452. M. Valerius Maximus; Q. Apuleius. 
The priesthood made common to the ple- 
beians. 

— 453. M. Fulvius Petinus; T. Manlius 
Torquatus. 

— 454. L. Cornelius Scipio; Cn. Fulvius. 

— 455. Q. Fabius Maximus 4; P. Decius 
Mus 3. Wars against the Samnites. 

— 456. L. Volumnius 2: Ap. Clandius 2. 
Conquest over the Etrurians and Samnites. 

— 457. Q. Fabius 5; P. Decius 4. Decius 
devotes himself in a battle against the Sam- 


Asmilius 
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nites and the Gauls, and the Romans obtain a 
victory. 

A.U.C. 458. L. Posthumius Megellus; M. 
Atilius Regulus. 

— 459. L. Papirius Cursor; Sp. Carvilius, 
Victories over the Samnites. __ 

— 460. Q. Fabius Gurges; D. Jun. Brutus 
Sceva. Victory over the Samnites. 

— 461. L. Posthumius 3; C. Jun. Brutus. 
fEsculapius brought to Rome in the form ofa 
serpent, from Epidaurus. 

— 462. P. Corn. Rufinus; M. Curius Den- 
tatus. 

— 463. M. Valerius Corvinus ; Q. Cedicius 
Noctua. 

— 464. Q. Marcius Tremulus; P. Corn. 
Arvina. 

— 465. M. Claudius Marcellus; C. Nau- 
tius. 

— 466. M. Valerius Potitus; C. Alius Pe- 
tus. 

— 467. C. Claudius Cenina; M. A‘milius 
Lepidus. 

— 468. C. Servilius Tucca; Cecilius Me- 
tellus. War with the Senones. 

— 469. P. Cornelius Dolabella; C. Do- 
mitius Calvinus. The Senones defeated. 

— 470. Ὁ. Aemilius; C. Fabricius. War with 
Tarentum. 

— 471. L.. A-milius Barbula; Q. Marcius. 
Pyrrhus comes to assist Tarentum. 

— 472. P. Valerius Levinus; Tib. Corun- 
cianus. Pyrrhus conquers the consul Levinus, 
and though victorious, sues for peace, which is 
refused by the Roman senate. The census is 
made, and 272,222 citizens are found. 

— 473. P. Sulpicius Saverrio; P. Decius 
Mus. A battle with Pyrrhus. 

— 474. C. Fabricius Luscinus 2; Ὁ. Aomi- 
lius Pappus 2. Pyrrhus goes to Sicily. The 
treaty between Rome and Carthage renewed. 

— 475. P. Corn. Rufinus; C. Jun. Brutus. 
Crotona and Locri taken. 

— 476. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges 2; C. 
Genucius Clepsina. Pyrrhus retums from Si- 
cily to Italy. 

— 477. M. Curius Dentatus 2; L. Corn. 
Lentulus. Pyrrhus finally defeated by Curius. 

— 478. M. Curius Dentatus 3; Ser. Corn. 
Merenda. 

— 479. C. Fabius Dorso; C. Claudius Ce- 
nina 2. An embassy from Philadelphus to 
conclude an alliance with the Romans. 

— 480. L. Papirius Cursor 2; Sp. Carvilius 
2. ‘Tarentum surrenders. 

— 481. L. Genucius; C. Quintius. 

— 452. C. Genucius ; Cn. Cornelius. 

— 483. Q. Ogulinus Gallus; C. Fabius 
Pictor. Silver money coined at Rome for the 
first time, 

— 484. P. Sempronius Sophus; Ap. Clau- 
dius Crassus. 

— 485. M. Atilius Regulus; L. Julius Libo. 

— 486. Numerius Fabius; D. Junius. 

— 487. Q. Fabius Gurges 3; L. Mamilius 
Vetulus. The number of the questors doubled 
to eight. 

— 488. Ap. Claudius Caudex; M. Fulvius 
Flaccus. The Romans aid the Mamertines, 
which occasions the first Punic war, Appius 
defeats the Carthaginians in Sicily, The com- 
bats of gladiators first instituted, 
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A.U.C. 489. M. Valerius Maximus; M. 
Otacilius Crassus. Alliance between Rome 
and Hiero, king of Syracuse. A sun-dial first 
put up at Rome, brought from Catana. ; 

— 490. L. Posthumius Gemellus; Q. Ma- 
milius Vitulus. The siege and taking of Agri- 
gentum. The total defeat of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

— 491. L. Valerius Flaccus; T. Otacilius 
Crassus. 

— 492. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina ; C. Duilius. 
In two months the Romans build and equip a 
fleet of 120 galleys. The naval victory and 
triumph of Duilius. 

— 493. L. Corn. Scipio ; C. Aquilius Florus. 
Expedition against Sardinia and Corsica. 

— 494. A. Attilius Calatinus; C. Sulpicius 
Paterculus. The Carthaginians defeated in a 
naval battle. 

— 495. C. Atilius Regulus; Cn. Corn. 
Blasio. 

— 496. L. Manlius Vulso; Q. Cedicius. At 
the death of Cedicius, M. Attilius Regulus 2, 
was elected for the rest of the year. The 
famous battle of Ecnoma, ‘The victorious con- 
suls land in Africa. 

— 497. Serv. Fulvius Petinus Nobilior; M. 
A&milius Paulus. Regulus, after many victories 
in Africa, is defeated, and taken prisoner by 
Xanthippus. Agrigentum retaken by the Car- 
thaginians, 

— 498. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina 2; A. At- 
tilius Calatinus 2. Panormus taken by the 
Romans. 

— 499. Cn. Servilius Cepio; C. Sempro- 
nius Blesus. The Romans, discouraged by 
shipwrecks, renounce the sovereignty of the 
seas. 

— 500. C. Aurelius Cotta; P. Servilius 
Geminus. The citizens capable of bearing 
arms amount to 297,797. 

— 501. L. Cecilius Metellus 2; C. Furius 
Pacilus. The Romans begin to recover their 
power by sea. 

— 502. C. Attilius Regulus 2; L. Manlius 
Volso 2. The Carthaginians defeated near 
Panormus in Sicily. One hundred and forty- 
two elephants taken and sent to Rome. Regu- 
lus advises the Romans not to exchange pri- 
soners. He is put to death in the most ex- 
cruciating torments. 

— 503. P. Clodius Pulcher; L. Jun. Pullus. 
The Romans defeated in a naval battle. ‘The 
Roman fleet lost in a storm. 

— 504. C. Aurelius Cotta 2; P. Servilius 
Gemina 2. 

— 505. L. Cacilius Metellus 3; Num. Fa- 
bius Buteo. The number of the citizens 

252,222. 

— 506. M. Otacilius Crassus; M. Fabius 
Licinius. 

— 507. M. Fabius Buteo; C. Atilius Balbus. 

— 508. A. Manlius Torquatus 2; C. Sem- 
pronius Blesus. 

— 509. C. Fundanius Fundulus; C. Sul- 
picius Gallus. A fleet built by individuals at 
Rome. 

— 510. C. Lutatius Catulus; A. Posthumius 
Albinus. The Carthaginian fleet defeated near 
the islands A‘gates. Peace made between 
Rome and Carthage. 

— 511. Q. Lutatius Cerco; A. Manlius At- 
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ticus. Sicily is made a Roman province. The 
59th census taken. The citizens amount to 
260,000. 

A.U.C. 512. C. Claudius Centho ; M. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus. 

— 513. C. Mamilius Turinus; Q. Valerius 
Falto. 

— 514. T. Sempronius Gracchus; P. Vale- 
rius Falto. The Carthaginians give up Sar- 
dinia to Rome. 

— 515. L. Corn. Lentulus Caudinus; Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus. The Romans offer Ptolemy 
Evergetes assistance against Antiochus Theos. 

— 516. P. Corn. Lentulus Caudinus; Li- 
cinius Varus. Revolt of Corsica and Sardinia. 

— 517. C. Atilius Bulbus 2; T. Manlius 
Torquatus. The temple of Janus shut for the 
first time since the reign of Numa, about 440 
years. An universal peace at Rome. 

— 518. L. Posthumius Albinus ; Sp. Car- 
vilius Maximus. 

— 519. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus; 
M. Pomponius Matho. Differences and jea- 
lousy between Rome and Carthage. 

— 520. M. A‘milius Lepidus; ΜΙ. Publilius 
Malleolus. 

— 521. M. Pomponius Matho 2; C. Pa- 
pirius Maso. The first divorce known at Rome. 

— 522. M. Amilius Barbula; M. Junius 
Pera. War with the Illyrians. 

— 523. L. Posthumius Albinus 2; Cn. Ful- 
vius Centumalus. The building of New Car- 
thage. 

— 524. Sp. Carvilius Maximus 2; Q. Fabius 
Maximus. 

— 525. P. Valerius Flaccus; M. Atilius 
Regulus. Two new pretors added to the other 
pretors. 

— 526. M. Valerius Messala; L. Apulius 
Fullo. Italy invaded by the Gauls. The Ro- 
mans could now lead into the field of battle 
770,000 men. 

— 527. L. Aimilius Papus; C. Atilius Regu- 
lus. The Gauls defeat the Romans near Clu- 
sium. The Romans obtain a victory near Tela- 
mo. 

— 528. T. Manlius Torquatus 2; Q. Ful- 
vius Flaccus 2. The Bou, part of the Gauls, 
surrender. ὃ 

— 829. C. Flaminius; P. Furius Philus. 

— 530. M. Claudius Marcellus ; Cn. Corn. 
Scipio Calvus. A new war with the Gauls. 
Marcellus gains the spoils called opima. 

— 531. P. Cornelius; M. Minucius Rufus. 
Hannibal takes the command of the Cartha- 
ginian armies in Spain. 

— 532. L. Veturius; C, Lutatius. The Via 
Flaminia built. 

— 533. M. Livius Salinator; L. A milius 
Paulus. War with Illyricum. 

— 534. P. Com. Scipio; T. Sempronius 
Longus. Siege of Saguntum, by Hannibal, the 
cause of the second Punic war. Hannibal 
marches towards Italy, and crosses the Alps. 
The Carthaginian fleet defeated near Sicily. 
Sempronius defeated near Trebia by Hannibal. 

— 535. Cn. Servilius; C. Flaminius 2. A 
famous battle near the lake Thrasymenus. Fa- 
bius is appointed dictator. Success of Cn. 
Scipio in Spain. ; 

— 536. C. Terentius Varro; L. Aémilius 
Paulus 2. The famous battle of Canne, Han- 
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nibal marches to Capua. Marcellus beats Han- 
nibal near Nola. Hasdrubal begins his march 
towards Italy, and his army is totally defeated 
by the Romans. 

A.U.C. 537. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus; Ὁ. 
Fabius Maximus 2. Philip of Macedonia enters 
1ηΐο alliance with Hannibal. Sardinia revolts, 
and is reconquered by Manlius. The Cartha- 
ginians twice beaten in Spain by Scipio. 

— 538. Q. Fabius Maximus 3; M. Claudius 
Marcellus 3. Marcellus besieges Syracuse by 
sea and land. 

— 539. Q. Fabius Maximus 4; T. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus 2. The siege of Syracuse 
continued. 

-— 540. Q. Fulvius Flaccus; Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher. Syracuse taken and plundered. Sji- 
cily made a Roman province. Tarentum trea- 
cherously delivered to Hannibal. The two 
Scipios conquered in Spain. 

— 541. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus; P. Sul- 
picius Galba. Capua besieged and taken by 
the Romans. P. Scipio sent to Spain with 
proconsular power. 

— 542. M. Claudius Marcellus 4; M. Va- 
Jerius Levinus 2. The Carthaginians driven 
from Sicily. Carthagena taken by young Scipio. 

— 543. Q. Fabius Maximus 5; Q. Fuolvius 
Flaccus 4. Hannibal defeated by Marcellus. 
Fabius takes Tarentum. Hasdrubal defeated 
by Scipio. 

— 544. M. Claudius Marcellus 5; T. Quin- 
tius Crispinus. Marcellus killed in an am- 
buscade by Hannibal. The Carthaginian fleet 
defeated. 

— 545. M. Claudius Nero; M. Livius 2. 
Hasdrubal passes the Alps. Nero obtains some 
advantage over Hannibal. The two consuls 
defeat Hasdrubal, who is killed, and his head 
thrown into Hannibal’s camp. The Romans 
make war against Philip. 

— 546. L. Veturius; Q. Cecilius. Scipio 
obtains a victory over Hasdrubal, the son of 
Gisgo, in Spain, Masinissa sides with the 
Romans. 

— 547. P. Cornelius Scipio; P. Licinius 
Crassus. Scipio is empowered to invade Africa. 

— 548. M. Cornelius Cethegus; P. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus. Scipio lands in Africa. 
The census taken, and 215,000 heads of fami- 
lies found in Rome. 

— 549. Cn. Servilius Cepio; C. Servilius 
Geminus. Scipio spreads general consternation 
in Africa. Hannibal is recalled from Italy by 
the Carthaginian senate. 

— 550. M. Servilius; Ti. Claudius. Han- 
nibal and Scipio come to a parley; they prepare 
for battle. Hannibal is defeated at Zama. 
Scipio prepares to besiege ‘Carthage. 

— 551. Cn. Corn. Lentulus: P. Alius Pe- 
tus. Peace granted to the Carthaginians, Sci- 
pio triumphs. 

— 552. P. Sulpicius Galba 2; C. Aurelius 
Cotta. War with the Macedonians. 

— 553. L. Corn. Lentulus; P. Villius Tapu- 
Ins. The Macedonian war continued. 

— 554. Sex. Atlius Petus; T. Quintius 
Flaminius. Philip defeated by Quintius. 

— 555. C. Corn. Cethegus; Q. Minucius 
Rufus. Philip is defeated. Quintius grants 
him peace. 

-— 556. L. Furius Purpureo; M. Claudius 
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Marcellus. The independence of Greece pro- 
claimed by Flaminius at the Isthmian Games. 

A.U.C. 557, L. Valerius Flaccus; M. Porcius 
Cato. Quintius regulates the affairs of Greece, 
Cato’s victories in Spain, and triumph. The 
Romans demand Hannibal from the Cartha- 
ginians. 

— 558. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus 2; T. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue object of the following Essay is the determination of the Measures, Weights, and Monies 

of the Grerxs and Romans, from data of a surer and more accurate nature, than those which 

have served as the basis of the Tables heretofore published in this country. The elaborate 

treatise of Prorrssor Wurm, of Srurearp, in which he has given the mean values of the 

different units, as deduced from the latest experiments of Mrrroxocists, is most justly 

esteemed and adopted throughout θυ ΚΟΡῈ, and has been followed in the present wotk. His 

determinations are given in the old Frencu measures, weights, &c., and have been reduced to 

the Encrisu and American standards, by a comparison of the ‘‘ Manuel des Poids et’ 
Mesures” of M.'Tarse, and Mr. Hassier’s able Report to the TREaAsuRY-DEPARTMENT in 

1832. Other works have been consulted; the most valuable of which are those of Greaves, 

Hoorrr, and Arsurunor, the papers of M. Rarer in the Philosophical Transactions of the 

Roya Socizry of ΤΟΝ ΡΟΝ for the Years 1760 and 1771, and the very profound Report of 
PresipENt Apams to the Senate of the Unitep Srates in 1821. The limits, to which we 

are restricted, forbid our adopting the plan generally pursued by preceding Merro.ocisrs, of 
multiplying authorities, a plan inconsistent with the present design, and not adapted to the 

requirements of the general scholar. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Measures and weights are the instruments employed by man, for the purpose of estimating 
the relations of magnitude and density, which subsist between all sensible objects. To guide 
in the attainment of this important end, suitable standards have been provided by nature. 
Thus, for the acquirement of a correct idea of the size of all bodies, which can be lifted, or are 
frequently handled, the fathom, the arm, the cubit, the span, the hand’s breadth, and the 
fingers, were the proposed units, while the foot and the pace furnished the elements of distance. 
In the admeasurement of fluids, and those substances which nature produces too minutely for 
linear measure, and too-abundantly for numeration, units of capacity were discovered in the 
egg's of large birds, the shells of cetaceous fishes, and the horns of beasts. From the exchanges 
of traffic arose the necessity of weights; and though they were, in all probability, originally 
borrowed from the essential articles of subsistence, corn and wine, yet the discovery of the 
metals revealed the one, which nature appears to have intended: and these again, from their 
greater or less abundance, which is proportionate to the coarseness or delicacy of their struc- 
ture, presented different ideas of worth, thus requiring a standard of value. ‘That meéal, the 
properties of which best adapted it to the purposes of traffic, and which holds an intermediate 
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rank between the two extremes of plenty and scarcity, was selected; and a piece of silver of 
arbitrary size, stamped by the civil authority to authenticate its purity, became at once the 
standard of weight and the universal medium of exchange. From this brief view of the theo- 
retic history of Weights, Measures, and Money, it may be inferred that lénear, superficial, and 
capactous measures, date their origin from individual existence, weights and money from civil 
society. 

As τοὐμα intercourse became extended, the attention of the legislator was directed to a 
uniformity of standards, which, once properly regulated in any one community, are transmitted 
from parent states to their colonies, and preserved and multiplied, as far as practicable, by rude 
plans, and ruder workmanship. That these views hold good, at least, with regard to the 
Greeks and Romans, is apparent from the similarity and equivalence of the denominations 
employed in their respective systems of Metrology. ‘The difference of the values assigned to 
their linear, superficial, capacious, and monetary units, is easily accounted for, and reconciled 
with the hypothesis of their original equality, when we consider, that the method of recovering 
lost standards, and of replacing or repairing those injured by time or frequent use, is of com- 
paratively late discovery, and involves principles of science and art, with which the ancients 
were totally unacquainted. They who assumed the foot of Hercules, or of some distinguished 
individual, as the unit of length, whose weights were determined by the accidental discovery 
of a piece of metal, free from impurities, or by the selection of an arbitrary quantity of grain, 
cannot be supposed to have been as able, by any exercise of art, to restore models, when par- 
tially or entirely destroyed, with the same accuracy as we are, whose standard of length is the 
pendulum vibrating seconds ; and of weight, that of a cubic inch of distilled water at maximum 
density ; standards which are ever and everywhere uniform, and unsusceptible of any altera- 
tion, as long as nature is governed by its present laws. But, with all the want of precision 
attendant on their yet infant state of knowledge, the ancients were scrupulously careful in 
preserving their standards in some sacred edifice, where they were consulted, when necessity 
required the construction of others similar. Of these, such as have escaped the ravages and 
desolations of time, have been deposited in the Museums of the Literary and Scientific Societies 
of Evrore, where they have been examined, and their values ascertained, by those who are 
curious with regard to the remains of antiquity. The mean results of those observations, which 
from their nicety are entitled to authority, constitute the only philosophical and satisfactory 
determination of the respective units. In describing the metrological systems of the Grerxs 
and Romans, we shall reverse the order of time, commencing with that of the latter, since 
they have left more numerous specimens, which serve as data for the calculation not only of 
their own standards, but of those of the GrrEks. 


I.— ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The Romans, like other nations of antiquity, derived their measures of length from the 
different members of the human body ; the untt of which was the foot. Their foot, (pes,) was 
divided both into 12 uncie@ and into 16 digitz. The first division, by which the foot was recog- 
nised, as the as* or unity and its parts expressed by uncia@, was generally adopted. Thus, when 
authors make mention of pes uncialis, they understand the 7, of pes; thus also, pes dodrantalis 
means 3, bessalis 2, quincunqualis 3, trientalis 1, quadrantalis 1, and semiuncialis 3, of pes. The 
second division into 16 digiti is the more natural, and was principally used by architects and 
land-surveyors ; and, though it latterly came into more general use, is seldom found in the 
specimens of the pes, unaccompanied by the first. Palmus, the palm, or the width of the hand, 
is the παλαιστὴ of the Greeks, and was invariably received by the Romans as the fourth of 
pes; but St. Jerome, in his Comment on Ezex1e1, ch. 40, has assumed it as the three-fourths, 
by which admeasurement it nearly answers to the Greek σπιθαμὴ, and the modern Iraian 
palm. Cubitus is sesquipes or 14 pedes, and is seldom met with, except when it is used in 
translating the Grerx πῆχυς. It issometimes improperly confounded with ulna. Ulna is the 
GREEK ὄργυιά : (“ dicta ulna ἀπὸ τῶν ὠλένων, id est a brachiis ; proprie est spatium in quantum 
utraque extenditur manu,” Serviusad Virc. Ecl.3,105.) Pes sestertius= 23 pedes, is rendered 
by Borruius and Frontinus, gradus or ‘ step,” a term, however, not found in any Classical 
writer. Passus, (‘‘a passis pedibus,”’) was a pace equal to 5 pedes. Decempeda or pertica, 
(modern perch,) was employed in measuring roads, buildings, land, &c. Actus is the length 
of a furrow, or the distance a plough is sped before it turns, and corresponds to our furlong ; 
it equalled 120 pedes. The itinerary unit, by which the Romans assigned the length of their 
own roads, was milliare, (mille passuwm,) = 5000 pedes; that, by which they expressed the 
evaluation of maritime distance, or that between places situated in GreeEcE, was the stadium 
= 125 passus =725 pedes; and that employed in measuring the roads of the Gauts, was the 
leuca or leuga, (whence our league is derived, though more than double in value, ) = 13 milliaria. 


IlL—ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


The unié of extent was jugerum, (nearly 3 of our acre,) in dividing which the distribution of 


* See the section on Roman Weights. 
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the as into unci@ and their subdivisions again recurs: Cotumretya describes it as being 240 
pedes in length, and 120 in breadth, = 28,800 pedes quadratz ; and consequently wncia = 2400, 
siciliquus = 600, sextula = 400, and scrupulum* = 100 ped. quad.; which last is evidently a 
decempeda quadrata. ‘These were used by surveyors ; but those more commonly mentioned by 
writers on husbandry, were clima, actus, gjugerum, heredium, centuria, and saltus. Clima is a 
square, whose side is 60 ped. (CotumEtta 5,1.) Actus quadratus, (‘‘in quo boves agerentur 
cum aratro, cum impetu justo,” Priny, H. N. 18, 3.) is thus explained by Corumerta, (J. ¢.) 
“ Actus quadratus undique finitur pedibus 120, et hoc duplicatum facit jugerum, et ab eo, quod 
erat junctum, nomen jugeri usurpavit.”—Actus minimus, or simplex, was 120 ped. in length, 
and 4 in breadth. Varro, (R. R. 1.10.) thus describes the heredium, centuria, and saltus: 
“ Bina jugera, que a Romvuto primum divisa dicebantur viritim, quod heredem sequerentur, 
heredium appellarunt. Heredia centum centuria dicta, He porro quatuor centurieé conjuncte, 
ut sint in utramque partem bine, appellatur in agris viritim divisis publice, saltus.’’ Versus 
= 10,000 ped. quadr. answers to the GREEK πλέθρον. 


Il1.—ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


1. For liquids. The standard measure of capacity was the quadrantal or amphora, (derived 
from the Greek ἀμφορεὺς, being a cubic vessel each of whose sides was a Roman foot; and 
according to an old decree of the people, preserved by Fxstus, it contained 80 libre (Roman 
pounds) of wine. CoLumetta frequently makes cadus synonymous with it, and by the Greeks 
it was called κεράμιον, ἀμφορεὺς, and μετρητὴς Ἰταλικός. The greatest liquid measure was the 
culeus or culleus = 20 amphore. The divisions of the amphora are easily inferred from the 
plebiscitum just mentioned, and from the fullowing passage of Votusius Macianus: “ Qua- 
drantal, quod nune plerique amphoram vocant, habet urnas 2, modios 3, semimudios 6, congios 8, 
sextarios 48, heminas 96, quartarios 192, cyathos 576.” ‘The urna was so called, according to 
Varro, “ab urinando, quod in aqua haurienda, urinat, hoc est, mergitur, ut urinator.” The 
congius was the cube of half a pes; one of Vespasian’s is still extant, marked with the letters 
P. X., which denote pondo decem, ten being the number of pounds it contained by law. Congit 
of wine, or oil, were given to the people by the emperors and chief magistrates, on holidays, 
which gifts were hence called congiarii ; and persons frequently derived surnames, from the 
number of congii of wine they were in the habit of drinking at a draught; hence C1icrro’s son 
was called Bicongius, and Novertus Torquatus, a Milanese, Tricongius. (Puiny, H. N. 
14. 22. 

ἘᾺΝ was | of the congius, =2 hemine, = 4 quartarii = 12 cyathi; hence, the sexta- 
rius, from the fact of its containing 12 cyathi, was regarded as the as or unit of liquid measures, 
and its uncieé or cyathi were denominated according to their numbers sextans, quadrans, &c. 
It may be remarked, that the ancients, at their entertainments, were in the habit of drinking 
as many cyathi as there were letters in the names of their mistresses, (Marr. Epigr. 9, 93,— 
1.72.) There were two kinds of sextarii, the custrensis and urbicus, the former being double 
of the latter, or common sextarius. Acetabulum was half the quarturius, and was so called, in 
imitation of the Greeks, (to whose ὀξύβαφον it corresponded,) from: acetum, because it was 
first used for holding sauce for meat. Ligula or lingua at first simply signified a spoon, but 
was afterwards regarded by the Latin physicians as the fourth of the cyathus: Puinvy and 
CotuMELLA make cochlear or cochleare synonymous with it. 

2. For things dry. The unit of this measure was the modius, which contained two semimodit, 
and was 1 of the amphora, as is apparent from the passage of Votustus Mzcranus, above 
quoted. The remaining measures, sextarius, hemina, &c., bear the same relation to the 
amphora, in the dry, as in the liquid, measure. 


DETERMINATION OF THE ROMAN MEASURES. 


The measures of length, extent, and capacity are so intimately connected, that the deter- 
mination of their values will easily be deduced from that of the pes. Various measurements 
have been made, and various modes of investigation have been pursued, for the purpose of 
assigning the value of the Roman foot, which, from the imperfection of instruments, the want 
of accuracy of observation, and of attention paid to the degree of injury, which the specimens 
examined may have suffered, differ considerably in their results. We shall give a brief account 
of most of these observations, and as far as possible assign to each its proper degree of 
credence. All that has served as a means of calculating the value of the Roman fooé may 
be arranged under the following classes :—Specimens of the pes found on Tomb-stones ;* Foot- 


* See the section on Roman Weigiits. Gardens at Romz, on the tomb-stone of a cer- 


“ There remain four celebrated specimens 
of the Roman foot represented on tomb-stones, 
which have been respectively named the Sra- 
TILIAN, CossuT1an, AcBuTIAN, and Carppo- 
NIAN feet. 1. The Srarizian foot was dis- 
covered in the 16th century in the Vatican 


tain Sratrnivs: though in a state of good 
preservation, it is of clumsy workmanship, and 
carelessly subdivided. Greaves found it 972 
ft., which measurement, however accurately it 
may have been determined, can now be of 
little use, inasmuch as the present standard 
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rules ;® Mile-stones;* Distances of Places;4 Congit;° Dimensions of ancient Buildings at 


Rome. 


foot is greater than that employed by him, by 
an excess not easily ascertained, though it has 
been estimated by Raper at 1-500, which, 
applied as a correction, would give the Srari- 
LIAN foot .970,056 ft. Auzour, according to 
Rarer, found it .96,996 ft., and Revitias 
-96,979 fé. ‘The mean value then, of the Sra- 
TILIAN foot, deduced from these observations, 
is 11.639224 inch.—2. The Cossurian foot 
was found on the tomb-stone of Cn. Cossu- 
Tius, (probably the same with a celebrated 
architect mentioned by Virruvivus,) and dug 
up about the same time with the SraTizian, 
in the Gardens of AncGreto Co1ozzi, from 
whom it has taken the name Cototian. The 
divisions are scarcely perceptible; Greaves 
found it .967 ft., which corrected is .965066 
ft.—3. The Aizutian foot was discovered on 
the monument of M. A‘zurttvus, in the Villa 
Marrzr; it is but rudely divided into palmi, 
and its mean length is 11.6483 inches.—4. 
The Cappontan foot was found on a marble 
without inscription in the Via AuRE.ta, and 
presented by the Marauis Capponi to the 
Carirotine Museum, where it is preserved 
with the three others. Revitias found it 
11.625 inches. ‘The value of the pes, if consi- 
dered as the mean of these four feet, is 
11.623326 inches. 

ὃ From the foot-rules we might expect to 
derive a result more worthy of reliance, since 
they were constructed for the direct purpose 
of measurement, those on the marble being 
probably intended to explain the profession of 
the individuals, to whose memory they were 
erected. The foot-rules were bars of iron or 
brass, of the length of a pes. Those most ce- 
lebrated are the three discovered by Parus, 
equal in length, of which a model, cut in 
marble, was placed by him in the Capirot, 
whence the foot has been styled the Carito- 
LINE, and has generally been considered as the 
true Roman foot. From the numerous mea- 
surements it has undergone, it has sensibly in- 
creased, so that its value must be assumed = 
128.695 Paris-line, its original determination 
by Pzrus, reduced to the Frencu standard 
by Wurm. Now the Paris-line being (ac- 
cording to the mean value of the toises of 
Cantvet and Lewnorr, as given by Mr. Hass- 
LER,) equal to .007401829 Encu. ft., the Ca- 
PITOLINE foot equalled .95258 ft. Besides 
the Parran, other foot-rules remain, not how- 
ever celebrated; their values are mostly be- 
tween .967 and .97 ft. 

¢ The distances between the mile-stones 
might furnish a correct determination of the 
Roman foot, were it not that none are now 
standing within thirty miles of Rome, and 
therefore none to be much relied on as having 
been originally measured off with accuracy. 
Brancuinus, however, a celebrated [rattan 
philosopher and mathematician of the 17th 
century, from the distances of the mile-stones 
on the Arrtan Road, deduced the Roman 
foot = 130, 6 Par. line =11.60015 inches. 

ὦ The measures of the public roads, recorded 
in the Itinerary of Anrontnus and in the 


Prevutincer-Table, can be of little assistance 
in our inquiry, since those records not only 
omit fractions, which must have existed, but 
are frequently at variance with each other. 
Besides, it is not known, whether the distances 
are reckoned from the market-places or from 
the gates; and an error of half a mile in 60, 
being equivalent to an error of the tenth part 
of an inch in a foot, no exact value of the Ro- 
man foot could be hence derived, even though 
the mensurations of Cassin1, Riccrour, and 
others, were totally unexceptionable. 

e In the description of the measures of ca- 
pacity, it was stated, that the congius, in ac- 
cordance with a plebiscitum, (the ὅττιταν Law,) 
contained 10 Roman pounds of wine or water. 
By the determination of the libra, which is 
given in Sect. IV, the congius weighed 
50495.3064 grs; now as a cubic inch of dis- 
tilled water at maximum-density weighs 252.632 
grs., the congius contains 199.876921 cubic 
inches, and consequently its side is 5.8468 
inches. But the side of the congius was half 
the Roman foot; hence the value of the Ro- 
ΜΑΝ foot, as deduced from the congius, is 
11.6936 inches. Though this result is very 
near the correct one, much reliance cannot be 
placed on this mode of arriving at it, in conse- 
quence of the weight of the ancient wine, (80 
libre of which were contained in the congius, ) 
being unknown. But as Ruemnivs Fannius 
informs us, that the ancients accounted no dif- 
ference to exist in the specific gravity of wine 
and water, we have considered them equal, 
and supposed distilled water of maximum- . 
density to be of the same specific gravity with 
that employed by them, which was very pro- 
bably pure rain-water. There remain 2 congiz, 
of which the most celebrated was placed by 
Vespasian in the Capitol, as its inscription 
imports, and is commonly called the Farnz- 
stan; the other is preserved at Paris. These 
have been filled with water, and weighed by 
Petus, VILtaLpanpus, Auzourt, and others, 
who have hence sought to determine the libre 
and pes ; but the results of their experiments 
are so much at variance, as to render any in- 
ferences drawn from them objectionable. 

Sf The last method we shall notice, ard which 
leads to the most satisfactory conclusion, con- 
sists in the measurement of the ancient build- 
Ings now standing at Rome; and thongh many 
have ascertained the length of some single 
parts of them, yet no one has compared the 
measures of the principal parts with so much 
assiduity and success as Mr. Raper. Having 
carefully examined the work entitled ‘< Les 
Edifices Antiques de Rome,” by M. Desco- 
peTz, he very ingeniously deduced the value 
of the Roman foot from 65 dimensions, = 
97075 ft. From this value of the pes, which 
is the one now generally adopted in Germany 
aud France, are easily deduced all the mea- 
sures of length. (See Tables 1 and 2.) The 
jugerum being 28800 ped. quadr. equals 27139 
sq. ft. = 2 roeds, 19 poles, and 187 ft; whence 
the superficial measures in Tables 3 and 4 have 
been calculated. The amphera being the cube 
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IV.—_ROMAN WEIGHTS. 


The unit of weight was originally denominated as, and subsequently Libra, or as libralis. It 
corresponded nearly with our Troy-pound. Its multiples were dupondius, (2 pondo or libre,) 
sestertius, (21 asses,) tressis, (3 asses,) quatrussis, quinquessis, and so on till centussis. It 
should be constantly remembered, that the term as, though properly applied to a piece of cop- 
per of the weight of a Roman pound, was extended not only to all the Roman measures, to 
express their units, but also denoted the entire amount of inheritances, interest, houses, farms, 
and all things, which it was customary to divide; and reference being constantly made by 
authors to it and its subdivisions, it is important that they should be thoroughly understood. 
The following table exhibits the relations subsisting between the as and its several parts. 


Uncie| As Uncie| As Uncie 

SANTEE EEE ile. ae a | ft 1 LMS INES po al Dice 6 4 |/Semiunera . . 3 
Drcunx - 11 Wj} Qurncunx . . 5 ὁ || Duetia . 1 
Dextans .,.| 10 8 ||TRiens . . .| 4 4. | |SIGRLTGUS Sa ieu τ ἢ 
DopRANS» 5 6 4h: 9 3 |/QuaDRANS . . 3 1 ||SExXTULA . .« i 
HDDS Yen wel ἀνα 8 2 HW SOEXTANS «oo, tel WS 1 || SCRUP UE el it 
SEPTUNX. . 7 i ||SEscunx . . 11 4, ||Ozorus .)). as 

Uncta See 1 q || Strreua τ . . gy 


The Romans made their weights of marble, iron, or brass. A few specimens of these are now 
extant, and have been weighed by Rome ΡῈ v’Iste, and Ersencumip, whose results vary from 
4900 to 5100 grains. Others have attempted the determination of the libra from the relation 
subsisting between it and the congius; the latter having been determined to contain 197.6 
cubic inches nearly, if we assume the weight of a cubic inch of water=253 grs., a congius of 
water would weigh 49992 grs., and the libra would equal 4999.2 grs; but if we suppose a 
cubic inch of the Roman wine, which was employed in the adjustment of the libra and congius 
with regard to one another, to weigh 256 grs., the value of the libra would be 5058.5 gers. It 
is then evident, that from our ignorance of the specific gravity of the ancient wine, we can 
arrive at no more accurate conclusion with regard to the value of the libra, from a knowledge 
of the exact dimensions of the congius, than from the weight of those rough specimens just 
noticed. This assertion may be substantiated by mentioning the almost contradictory 
evaluations given by different Metrologists, who have employed either the congius or the 
Specimens, as the basis of their calculations. Bupmus makes the libra= 5904 grs., Rome ΡῈ 
1 Ἴδε 4958, Auzour 5105, Exsencumip 5097, Paucron 5175, and Arsurunor 52452 grs. 
The mode of investigation founded on the hypothesis, that the ancients exercised at least a 
tolerable degree of nicety in standarding their monies, has been justly recommended as the 
most perfect we can employ. It consists in ascertaining the value of the scrupulwm, and hence 
that of the libra, from certain aure?, which are extant, and which were coined of the weight of 
a certain number of scrupula, indicated by the stamp they bear. Lrrronne, whose accurate 
and laborious experiments on the ancient coins have entitled him to implicit reliance, from the 
weight of 54 auret deduced the scrupulum— 21, 4 Par. grs.; hence 288 scrupula or the 
libra = 6163, 2 Par. grs., we may safely put the Roman pound, as Lerronne advises, = 
6160 Par. grs., since an error of the hundredth part of a grain in the value of the scrupulum 
just assigned, would produce one of 2.88 grs. in that of the libra. The libra then equals 6160 
Par. grs.— 5049.53 mint-pound grains,* and the remaining weights are hence easily cal- 
culated. (See Tubles 7 and 8.) 


V.—ROMAN MONIES. 


Fesrus informs us, that the Romans, during the reign of Romutvus, had not established 
coined money as a medium of exchange, but used for this purpose leather, painted wood, and 
pieces of metal, the values of which were determined by weight. That Numa caused copper to 
be cut into rough pieces (era rudia,) of the weight ofa libra, is asserted by some authors, while 
others are of opinion, that leather, &c. were still used in the time of Numa, and that Servius 
Tuxutus first ordered round pieces of copper to be made, of a pound weight, called asses 
librales, with the images of cattle (pecudes) rudely sketched on them, and that hence the term 


Par. grs., 15433.159 mint-pound grs., or 
15439.619 Troucuton’s grs. It may be 
here remarked, that we have employed the 


of the pes equals 1580.75 cubic inch.; but as a 
cubic inch of distilled water at maximum-den- 
sity weighs 252.632 grs., and a gallon 10lbs. 


avoirdupoise, or 7000 grs., the amphora equals 
5 galls. 2 qts. 1.64 pts ; whence the capacious 
measures in Tubles 5 and 6 have been com- 
puted. 

* The Panris-grain equals .819729 mint- 
pound grs. or .820072 ‘rouGutTon’s prs. ; 
since the Frencu kilogram equals 18827.15 


mint-pound grs. of Puitape puta, of which 
the mint-pound contains 7000, in assigning the 
values of the Grerx and Roman weights, and 


. those who wish to obtain them in TRouGHTON’sS 


grs., can effect their object by multiplying 
those we have given by 1.0004184. (See 
Mr. Hassten’s Report to Congress.) 
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pecunia was applied to money. Copper continued to be in general circulation till a.u. c. 486, 
when silver was first coined at Rome, though foreign coins of this metal had been previously 
introduced ; the cuinage of guld followed sixty-two years after. 1116 Temple of Juno Mongva 
was appropriated as the general depository of standards, and the coins were issued from it, 
having been previously inspected by Nummuturii, or Assuy-masters. The entire mint was 
under the general superintendence of three men, appointed by the people at the Comitia Tri- 
buta, denominated Triumviri Monetales. The Romans counted by asses, sesterin, denarii, 
and aurei. 6 as, (originally assis from @s,) or assipendium, was at first “‘ libralis,” and bore 
the impression of Janus Grminus, or Birrons, on one side; on the reverse, the rostrum of a 
ship; but in the first Punrc War, in consequence of the scarcity of money, the Republic 
ordered asses to be struck weighing 2 uncie, by which, as Putny informs us, it gained ὃ and 
discharged its debt; it was subsequently reduced, when Hannipat invaded Iraty, to the 
weight of an uncia, and lastly, by the Paprrian Law, to that of a semiuncia ; and though 
this rapid diminution of its weight was required by the necessities of the Commonwealth, 
it would eventually have been accomplished by the increasing abundance of silver and 
gold. The as thus reduced, was in reference to its original weight denominated libella, and 
the older coins are distinguished from it by later writers, when they speak of @s grave. 
Besides the as, its subdivisions, viz. semisses, trientes, quadrantes, sextanles, stipes unciules, 
semiuncie, and sextule, (the smallest of the Roman coins according to Varro,) and its 
multiples, dupondii, quatrusses, and decusses, were coined; specimens of which remain at the 
present day, and are to be found in the most valuable Collections of Ancient Coins. But those 
pieces less than the as, which were most frequently coined, were the semissis and quadrans, 
bearing the impress of a boat instead of the rostrum of a ship; the former was also named 
sembella (quasi semilibella,) the latter teruncius. The sestertius, quinarius, and denarius were 
silver-coins, and called bigati or quadrigati, from the impression of a chariot drawn by two or 
four horses, which they bore on one side, that on the reverse being the head of Roma with a 
helmet. The sestertius (or semistertius) was so called by a figure borrowed from the Gregxs, 
and equalled 24 asses; its symbol is H.S., abbreviated from L.L.S. the initials of Libra, 


Libra, Semis. The sestertium, or.1000 sestertii, was expressed by the symbol HS; it was 
not a coin, but was employed by the Romans, together with the sesteréius, in computing large 
sums of money. Their method of notation was effected by combining the symbols with their 
numeral characters; thus HS. MC. indicate 1100 sestertii; but if the numerals have a line 


over them, centena miliia, or 100,000 is understood; thus HS. MC. means 110 millions of 
sestertai. When the numerals are separated by points into two or three orders, the first on 
the right hand denotes wnits, the second, thousands, the third, hundred thousands: thus III. 
XII. DC. HS. denotes 300,000-+-12,000, +600=312,600 sestertii. The following illustration 
may be also added. Puiny says, that seven vears before the first Punic War, there were in 
the Roman Treasury, “‘ auri pondo XVI. DCCCX.; argenti pondo XXI1. LXX.; et in 
numerato LXI1. LXXV.CCCC;” (ΗΠ. N. 33. 3.) that is, 16,810 pounds of gold, 22,070 pounds 
of silver, and 6,275,400 sestertii of ready money. The quinurius was equal to 5 asses, and 
marked V; by the Cioptan Law, it was impressed with the figure of Vicrory, and hence 
called Victoriatus. The denarius, at its first institution, equalled 10 asses, and was stamped 


: V 
with the numeral X or —. But when the Romans were pressed by HanNIBAL, A.U.C. 537, 


the as having been snk uncialis, the denarius passed for 16 asses, the quinarius for 8, and 
the sestertius for 4; and when the as was made semiuncialis, the same proportion was 
retained, except in the payment of the soldiers, with whom the denarius preserved its original 
value. The denarius was not used as a weight until the Greex physicians came to Rome, who, 
finding it nearly equal to their drachm, prescribed by it; it was then considered, as we are 
informed by Corn. Cersus, as the } of an uncia. But it gradually diminished in weight under 
the Cxsars, (see Tab. 11.) and having subsequently regained its original weight, though with 
a considerable abasement of its purity, it continued to be the current silver-money of the 
empire, till Constantine substituted the miliarensis in its stead. Lerrowne having carefully 
weighed 1350 consular denarii, deduced the weight of the denarius—=73 Par. grs.==59. 84 
mint-pound grs. Now its purity being .97, its value is easily calculated —8d. 2.17 fur.= 
15 cts. 4.7 mills: (see Tables 9 and 10.) 

The golden coins, or aurei, were issued a.u.c. 546, weighing 1 or more scrupula, the 
scrupulum of gold passing for 20 sestertitz. Some few remain with the numerals XX. and 
' XXXX, which indicate their value to be respectively 20 and 40 sesterces. Vhey have the 
head of Mars, and the numerals denoting their value on one side, and, on the reverse, an eagle 
standing on a thunderbolt. Afterwards it was thought proper to coin 40 auret out of the 
pound, each valued at 25 denarii; their mean weight is 125.62 grs. The aureus gradually 
diminished in weight during the time of the emperors, (see Tab. 11.) till in PLiny’s time, 
45 were struck out of the pound. The emperor Srverus coined semisses and tremisses of 
gold, whence the aureus, being considered the integer, was denominated solidus. Soon after, 
the coinage, becoming irregular, was entirely remodelled by ConsranTINE, who coined 72 solidi 
out of the pound, each weighing then four scrupala, or 70.13 grs. and made the pound of gold 
equal to 1000 miliarenses ; so that the solidus equalled 137 miliarenses, though it passed for 14. 

The ratio of gold to silver, during the Republic and the twelve Casars, is given in Tub. 11. 


The Grecian Measures, Weights, and Coins, being well known to the Romans, were 
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mostly determined by them to have some definite relation to their own; so that, as we have 
before hinted, they will oppose less difficulties in assigning their values. In their description, 
we shall follow the theoretic order, and commence with 


I.—GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The unit of linear measure adopted by the Greexs was the foot (ποῦς,) of which the 
δάκτυλος, or finger’s breadth, was 74, and the παλαιστὴ, or palm, Σ. The latter was also 
understood by δοχμὴ, from δέχομαι ““ to receive” by the compound term δακτυλοδόχμη, 
and by δῶρον, which properly signifies “ a gift:” the application of the latter term to this 
measure is commonly explained by the fact, that the palm of the hand is naturally extended in 
receiving a gift. Σπιθαμὴ, or span, equals 12 δάκτυλοι, and is defined by Hesycutus to be 
the distunce from the extremity of the thumb to that of the little finger, when the hand is 
opened with a view of grasping or measuring any olject. The divisions of the ποῦς, more 
rarely employed, are κόνδυλος, διχὰς, λιχὰς, and dpOddwpov; the first being 2 δάκτυλοι, 
and the second 3 ποῦς, hence entitled by THeoPpHRastus ἡμιπόδιον. The λιχὰς was 
10 δάκτυλοι, and the ὀρθόδωρον, being the length of the hand from the wrist to the 
extremity of the middle finger, equalled 11 SdkrvAot.—Pot.vx, (lib. 11.) from whom 
the previous definitions have been derived, informs us that πυγμὴ = 18 δάκτυλοι, was 
the distance from the elbow to the extremity of the metacarpal bone of the middle finger, 
while that reckoned to the extremity of its first phalanx was πυγὼν Ξ-- 20 δάκτυλοι, and 
that πῆχυς Ξ-- 24 δάκτυλοι, was the cubit, or the distance from the elbow to the extremity of 
the middle finger. Vhe πῆχυς then contained 11 πόδες. The βῆμα was 23 πόδες, and thus 
corresponded to the pes sestertius of the Romans. It was employed by the people at large 
as the unit of distance, whence βηματιστοαὶ means ““ measures of roads.” °*Opyuia, or fathom, 
from dpéyw, ““ to extend,’’ is the distance from the hands, when the arms are raised and ex- 
tended, measured along the breast, and equals 6 πόδες : hence it has received from He- 
Ropotus the epithets τετράπηχυς and éfdmedos. The measure, from which the Romans 
probably borrowed their decempeda, was ἄκαινα or κάλαμος — 10 πόδες ; six of these constituted 
the ἅμμα, which together with the πλέθρον — 100 πόδες, and the κάλαμος, was used principally 
in the measurement of lands. The most ancient itinerary measure of the Grerxs was the 
στάδιον, which appears to have had a very rude origin. It is said to have been the invention of 
Hercutes, whose athletic exertion it exhibited, since it comprehended the distance he was 
able to run without taking breath. Isiporvus informs us, that it took its name from ἵστημι, 
“* to stand,” and assigns as a reason, ‘‘ quod in fine respirasseé simulque stetisset.”” It was 
established as the measure of the length of the αὐλὸς or foot-course, at the OLympic Games ; 
and from the respect in which these exercises were held, it became an itinerary measure. 
This distance, the hero who instituted it, measured by the length of his foot, which he found 
equal to the one six-hundreth part of the course. CrNnsorinus and M. GossE1in have 
endeavoured to show, that there were different stadia employed among the Grerxs, but their 
remarks have been completely refuted by Wurm. Ἱππικὸν, or the distance a horse could run, 
“* sub uno spiritu,” equals 4 στάδια, and Δόλιχος has been variously assumed as 6,7, 8, and even 
24 στάδια, but more correctly as 12. Those linear measures, which were known to the 
Gretks by their intercourse with other nations, were μίλιον, or the Roman mile=8 στάδια ; 
Tapacdyyns — 30 στάδια according to Heroportus 2, 6. and Xrenopuo, (Anab. 5, 7.) though 
Srrazo makes it, in different places, 40 and 60 στάδια, and Sxowos, an EcypTian measure, 
whose value is differently assigned to be 60, 40, and 32 στάδια. 


Determination of the Greek Foot. 


There are two methods of investigating the value of the ποῦς proposed to us: the first 
consists in its determination by its ratio to the Roman foot; the second, by means of the 
public edifices of the Grerxs, which are yet standing. 

1. All authors agree that the ratio subsisting between the Roman and Greek foot is 
24:25, as might also be inferred from the value the Grenks assigned to μίλιον, which we have 
mentioned was 8 στάδια, --- 4,800 πόδες, --- 5,000 pedes. Now the Roman foot having been 
determined — .97075 ft. the value of the Greex foot hence deduced is 1.0111812 ft. 

2. Mr. Sruart, who examined the temples remaining at Aruens, found the average ratio 
of the Grexx to the Roman foot to be 25.04 : 24. (Quarterly Review, No. 10, p. 280.) The 
Greex foot would hence — 1.0128168 ft. 

The mean of these two values is 1.011999 ft. We prefer, however, adopting Wurm’s 
determination, who has examined Mr. Sruart’s measurements with great accuracy, and has 
equalled the Greek foot to 136.65 Par. line 1.01146 ft. (See Tab. 12 and 13.) 


Il.—_ GRECIAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


The unit of extent was ἄρουρα, being a square whose side is 50 πόδες : it was divided into 
sixths and twelfths, respectively called ἕκτοι and ἡμίεκτοι. The πλέθρον contained 4 ἄρουραι. 
and is the measure most frequently mentioned in the superficial measurements of lands. The 
values and relations of the others are exhibited in Tab. 14. 
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II].—GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


1. For Liquids.—The greatest liquid measure was wetpntihs, which was also called κάδος, froin 
χαδεῖν, “ to contain ;” κεράμιον, probably from its being made of horn; and ἀμφορεὺς, from 
audipopeds, receiving its name from the iwo handles by which it was carried. Another 
synonym was σταμνίον, (κεράμιον τοῦ οἴνου ἢ ὕδατος σταμνίον, Hesycu.) From the verses of 
Ruemnius Fannivs, 

«« Arrica preterea dicenda est amphora nobis 
Seu cadus, hune facies, si neostre addideris urnam,” 

it appears that the werpnrys—13 amphore =8 gails. 2 gis. 0.46 pis. It contained 12 χόες, 
72 ἕξέσται, and 144 κοτύλαι: and by comparing the Roman and GREEK capacious measures, 
we shall perceive, that the χοῦς corresponded in value to the congius, ξέστης to sextarius, and 
κοτύλη to heminu. Certain festivals at ArneNs were called xdes, because, according to 
Surpas, every man had a χοῦς of wine given him, and, as ATHEN#ZUS declares, because 
Demoruoo, King of Aruens, offered a sweet-cuke, and Dionysius the Tyrant, a crown of 
gold, as a prize to the first person who drank a χοῦς of wine. KotvAn derived its name from 
its cavity; and GaLen mentions, that the κοτύλη and hemina were applied by the ancient 
physicians to the same use with the modern graduated glasses of our apothecaries, being 
vessels of horn, of rectangular or cylindrical shape, divided on the outer side by means of lines 
into 12 parts, which they called ounces of measure, (ovyyiat μετρικαὶ,) and which corresponded 
to a certain number of ounces by weight (οὐγγίαι σταθμικαί.) Now the hemina being εἷς of the 
amphora, weighed, when filled with wine, 10 uncie, so that the account of GaLeNn is involved 
in doubt, inasmuch as the ounce by measure was hence ὃ of that by weight. Τέταρτον, 
ὀξύβαφον, and κύαθος, were respectively equal to the quartarius, acetabulum, and cyathus of the 
Romans. The remaining measures are κόγχη, μύστρον, χήμη, and κοχλιάριον, concerning 
which authors are slightly at variance. Citopatra makes a greater and less κόγχη, the 
greater being the same with the ὀξύβαφον, the less Σ κύαθος, while Priny (H. N. 12, 25.) 
makes the κόγχη a determinate measure. Μύστρον or Μύστελον was borrowed, as its name 
imports, from the shell of the sea-mouse, and was of two kinds: the less and more common 
being 4 κύαθος, the greater }, of the κοτύλη. Χήμη, derived also from some shell-fish, was 
divided into the greater or rustic, κοτύλη;; and the less or that used by physicians = 4 
κοτύλη. Κοχλιάριον was equal to 4 χήμη. 

2. For things dry.—The largest measure employed in the measurement of grain was 
μέδιμνος — 6 Modii. 

Its divisions were τρίτος, ἕκτος, and ἡμίεκτον, and it contained 48 χοίνικες, so that the 
χοῖνιξ equalled 4 κοτύλαι. The remaining measures were the same with the liquid measures. 


IV.—GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 


The unit of weight was δραχμὴ, or drachm=6 6Bodol. ᾿Οβολὸς equalled, according to 
Po.tux, 8 xaAkol, and the xaAxds, on the authority of Suipas—=7 λέπτα, though Priny 
makes the ὀβολὸς ---10, and Suripas—6 χαλκοί. The Romans translated χαλκὸς areolus, 
and λέπτον minuta or minutia. Though Ruemnius Fanntvs asserts, that the Grerxs used 
no weiglits less than the ὀβολὸς, the physicians employed some smaller, viz. κεράτιον, equal to 
the siliqua of the Romans,—,1, uncia, and σιτάριον, grain, ΞΕ siliqua. The multiples of 
the ponderal unit, or the weights greater than the δραχμὴ, were the μνᾷ or mina, — 100, and 
TéAavTov —600 δραχμαί. From libra, the later Greexs derived their Aitpa, which, in 
imitation of the Romans, they divided into 12 οὐγίαι. ‘Ihe τάλαντον being, according to 
Livy, (38. 38.) 80 libre, the libra=75 δραχμαὶ, and the δραχμὴ -ε- 1 libra= 67.327 qrs.; 
which result differs very little from that assigned by Wurm. Considering that a more correct 
value of the δραχμὴ might be obtained from the coins extant, he has followed the determi- 
nations of Lerronne, and assumed it 821 Par. grs.—67. 3349 grs. The values of the 
remaining weights are easily calculated ; and may be seen in Tab. 17. 


V.—GRECIAN COINS. 


It is a matter of doubt, when the Grerxs commenced the coinage of metallic ores. The 
Oxonr1an Marbles render it apparent that Purpo, King of the Arcives, about 700 B.c. struck 
some silver-pieces, and there yet remain many MaceponrAN coins purporting to be struck five 
centuries B.c. Of all the Greek cities, ATHENS was most celebrated for the fineness of her 
silver, and the justness of its weight ; and Xenopuo mentions, that wherever Arric silver was 
carried, it sold to advantage. Indeed, their money deserves our particular attention, since we 
have unexceptionable evidence of its standard weight, and since it furnishes us with the 
knowledge we possess; of the monies of the other Greek cities. Copper was not coined 
till the 26th year of the Petoponnesran War, when Cattias was a second time Archon. 
It was soon after publicly cried down by a proclamation, which declared silver the lawful 
money of AtueENns ; it however was shortly after again introduced. The common opinion, 
that the AtuEnrans coined gold, is considered by some to be without sufficient authority. 
That they had no gold-coin at the beginning of the ΡΈΠΟΡΟΝΝΕΒΙΑΝ War, appears from the 
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account given by Priny of the treasure amassed in the 1: which consisted of silver 
in coin, and gold and silver in bullion. AtuHenaus tells us, that gold was very sparingly 

circulated in Greece, until the Puocrans despoiled and plundered the temple at Drtpat. 

But the gold-mines in the neighbourhood ef Pnitirppr were so improved by Purtrp of 

Macepo, as to yield 1000 talents yearly, from which were struck the philippics. When 

Greece became subject to the Romans, the standard of the conquerors was introduced, and 

there remain some gold-coins, which were struck subsequently to this event of the weight of © 
the aureus ; one of these is preserved in the British Museum, which, though a little worn, 

bears the evidence of elegant workmanship: its impress on one side is the head of M1nErva, 

and on the other an owl and oil-bofile, with the inscription A@H, NH, the last two letters being 

placed under the otl-bottle. The Perstan daric seems to have been the gold-coin best known 

at ATHENS, when in her lofty state of independence, and was called στατὴρ, probably because 

it was originally the standard by which the δραχμὴ was adjusted; and subsequently the 

philippics were standarded by means of the darie or the drachma. The Greerxs counted by 

means of τάλαντα, μναῖ, τετράδραχμα, and δραχμαὶ, and their method of standarding excelled 

the Roman in point of ease and convenience, since their coins were weights also. 

The brazen coins were χαλκοῦς -- αὶ ὀβολὸς, and Aemrbyv—=} χαλκοῦς. The ὀβολὸς was so 
called, because, previously to the introduction of coined money, it was in the form of a small 
spit. The silver-coins referring to the ὀβολὸς, are τετρόβολον, τριόβολον, διόβολον, ἡμιοβόλιον, 
and δίχαλκον, but those are most celebrated which refer to the δραχμὴ, viz. δίδραχμον, 
τρίδραχμον, τετράδραχμον. Rome ve τι [51:8 mentions a Greek coin of silver=11 δραχμαὶ, 
and Paro and Jutius Pottux speak of the πεντηκοντάδραχμον, which, were it a coin, must 
have been very large. δΔραχμὴ, quasi δραγμὴ, is interpreted a handful of 6 ὀβολοὶ, which were 
equal to it in value; it was employed in the computations of the Greeks, as the seséertius 
was by the Romans, Priutarcn affording us many examples. The δραχμὴ varied in different 
countries, determining the τάλαντον of corresponding variation ; that of AScina was called 
παχεῖα, since it equalled 12 Arric drachms, in contradistinction.from the Artic, called 
λεπτή. 

There is mention made of the βοῦς, ἃ coin so called from the stamp of an ox with which it 
was impressed, reputed equal to the δίδραχμον, and coined of gold and silver. This was 
perhaps one of the most ancient GrErK coins, being known to Homer, if we credit the 
testimony of Juttus Pottux, and to it that immortal bard is supposed to allude, when he 
sings of Graucus changing his golden armour, worth 100 βόες, for the brazen armour of 
Diomeve. The τετράδραχμον, or silver στατὴρ, appears to have been the coin most generally 
in use among the Grerxs. Livy informs us, that between the years 564 and 566, a.v.c. 
there were brought to Rome by M. Futvrvs 118,000, by M. Acrxrius 113,000, by L. A. 
Recitxivus 34,700, and by Scirio Asraticus 22,400 τετράδραχμα. So many specimens of 
them remain, that they are to be found at the present day, in almost every collection. 
Letronne having accurately examined 500 of them, and arranged them according to the 
centuries in which they were struck, deduced the mean weight of the old Artic δραχμὴ 
coined two centuries and more B, c.— 824 Par. grs. 67.3349 grs., and its purity being .97, 
its value is 9d. 2.85 far. or 17 cts. 5.93 mills, Federal currency. The latter Artic δραχμὴ 
was also found 77 Par. grs.— 63.236 grs., and its value thereby determined is 9d. 0.487 
far. or 16 cts. 5.22 miils. The χρυσοῦς, or golden στατὴρ, weighed 2, and was valued at 
20 δραχμαὶ, golden pieces were coined of double, and half its weight, and though no Arrre 
staters remain at the present day, there have been preserved some darics and philippies, 
whose purity is very remarkable, being .979. The ratio of gold to silver varied at dif- 
ferent periods. Hrroporus estimates it as 13 to 1: in the Dialogue of Hirprarcnus, 
commonly ascribed to Prato, it is 12 to 1, and Lysras, the Orator, assumes it as 10 to 1, 
which last ratio was preserved without alteration. 

The Mina, (uva,) according to PLutrarcn, equalled 75 δραχμαὶ, till the time of Soto, who 
made it contain 100. The Artic talent of silver equalled 60 mine ; that of AScrna, which 
was current at CorintTu, was 100; and the Artic talent of gold was 600 mina, according to 
the proportion of gold and silver just premised. For the values of the different coins, see 
Tables 18 and 19. | 

Nore. The method of calculating the value of the old Arric drachm is as follows. Its 
weight being 67.3349 mint-pound grs., or 67.3631 TrouGHToN’s grs., and its purity being 
.97, it contains 65.3148 mt. pd. grs.; or 65.3422 Tr. grs. of pure silver. Now 371.25 
mt. pd. grs. of pure silver being coined into 100 cts., and 5328 TR. grs. of pure silver being 
coined into 792d. (see Presr. Avams’ Report,) the value of the old Arric drachm is hence 
determined in the Federal and Steriing currencies. Jn a similar manner, the values of the 
less Artic drachm and of the denarius have been calculated. 
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TABLE I. 
I.—ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


1.— Measures below the Foot. (Unit: Pes = 11.649 Inch.) 


Feet. Inches. 
SExtTULA 5 : : ὃ : 5 : 5 ὃ : ἢ ° ὃ -16179 
11. (Stcitiqguus ς . ἢ : 5 : : 3 : 4 -24269 
3 2 |SEMIUNCIA 6 ° 2 . : : δ . : «485837 
41 3 14 |Dierrus : 5 : Ε : ὃ 5 - 72806 
6 4 2 11: |Uncra : : : : : : : 5 97075 
tee coe ΤΙ aaah ἈΠ PaLmus . Ξ : . - 2.91225 
ΠΝ 7 || τ τ} 4 [ρων ao 
10 : : : 5 9 8.49 
100 . . A Be tee! If 0.9 
1000 : . - . 910 9. 
TABLE II. 


I—ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


2.— Measures above the Foot. 


Miles. Yds. Feet. 
Pe 5 . . Φ e Φ Φ Φ e Φ Φ . Γ e 97 07 3 


11|Patmires ε : ἢ ὃ A : * : ; : β : 1.21344 


1: 11 |Cusitus . ; . : : : . - ὃ . - 1.45612 


23 2 13|Pes SEstERTIUS . : : . : 5 ° - 2.42687 

5 4 3h Tee Passus : : - . : eee | - 1.85375 
Ally, as “0; ἜΠΟΣ πε... : : . ΣῊ Δ: . 0.7075 
120/96. “τὸ Ge on 12 Actus . - 5 38 - 2.49 


is | .-..-τ- | | Lr 


5000 | 4000 | 33331| 2000 | 1000 | 500 | 412 |MittiareE ° - 1617 - 2.75 


mm | | οὕς-ς--.-. 


7500 | 6000 | 5000 | 3000 | 1500 | 750 | 621) 11 |LEeuGa 1 . 666 5 2.625 
10 Mrurraria 9 . 3929 Ὁ 
100 "νο. 91 . 1631 A face) 


1060 »ο. 919 . 476 oy ee 
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TABLE III. 
Il.—ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


(Unit: Jugerum = 2 Roods, 19 Poles, 187 Sq. It.) 


A. |R.\P.| Sq. Ft. 
Prs QuaDRATUS ὁ ᾿ : : 4 5 : ὃ : : 9.4235 


100 Decemprepa QuADRATA . 5 5 i : : : ἃ 94.23555 


400 ANSON el Me Ue. Une he ik Co ee Re 1/104.69222 


480 43 11 Αστυβ ΒΙΜΡΙΕΧ a ἢ : : : : 11180.08067 i 


600 6 Ik i4)SrcrL1qguus δ δ ‘ . . ὃ 2) 20.91333 


νυ 24); 8... 6. νοι πὸ en ee 8| $3.65335 


3600 36): 9: τ Ὁ 4 Curwa eT ee ean 12|125,.48002 
Tob00|, | Ned 44, because | eit) ee 34{167.05562 
14400 144 ἢ 36 30 ᾿ 24 ἢ 11 Αοτυβ QuapRatus . 1] 91229.6701 | 
28800} 289 a) τι 48 Ce 2232, 2)JuGERuUM (as). 2)19|187.0902 


57600 510] 144) 120 96, 24 6] 538 4 2\|Hereprium 1} 0/39/101.8304 


5760000] 57600/14400|12000| 9600|2400/1600| 5716) 400|200|100|\Cexrurra 1124, 2/17|109.79 


—_—— | — ------ὄ i | ae | 
i 


23040000/230406/57600|48000/38400 9600,6400 2304/1600/300|4100] 4 |Saurus |498| 1/29|166.91 


TABLE IV. 
IIl.—ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 
2.—Subdivisions of the Jugerum. 


R. | P. | Sq. Feet. 


Uncia : - ‘ : - : : . : . . . 8 | 83.65335. 
2 |\SexTans . ὃ : : . δ : . . . . 10 |167.3067 
fica: 11/QuapRans 4 ὃ : δ Ε 5 ς ᾿ ᾽ 24 |250.96005 
erg 2] 14/TRrrEens . ° : : . . ᾿ . . 33 | 62.3634 
Pore ye 11/)Quincunx : : : : : - « IL | 114θ.0167 
ie 3} 2] 1] 14/Semrs ° : - . . : -| 1 | 9 [|[229.6701 
ey 31} 21: 13; 12) I\Seprunx . : . . . [ΡΞ 1 [18] 41.07345 
ἢ ἢ ait 1. ΒΕΒ΄ 2. Π ὴ νι 
9) Αἰ 8) ΔἸ ag] ἢ del ἢ Ροῦπαν s,s. ιν 
τὸ 5 | 851) 22 ἡ] poe ne ΤΠ ὙΠ Dextans - . | 2] 8 19.7885 
πι δὲ 8ὲ δὲ al ag] 34) aa] δ θεοῦ - "δ ΠΡ 


1, | 14, |Jucrrum | 2 | 19 |187.0902 
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TABLE V. 
TIl—ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
1.—For Liquids. (Unit: Amphora=5 Gulls. 2 Qts. 1.64 Pis. 
Cub. Inch. |Glis.| Qts.| Ρίς. 
LIGuLa 5 : . ὃ 5 0.65609 | | | 0.019809 
4(/Cyatuus : Ἢ ὲ 3 : : “ 2.74436 | | | 0.079236 
6 1y;AceTaBuLUM . δ 5 ς 4.11654 | | | 0.118854 
i2 3 2IQUARTARIUS 8.23308 | | 0.237707 
24 6 ἂν Q|HEMINA . : : . 16.46615 | | 0.475415 
48 12 as 4 2|SEXTARIUS 32.93231 | | 0.950829 
285 72 “asl 24 12] 6 jConcius 197.59383 | 2 | 1.704974 
1152 288 | 192 96 48 24] 4 ὕπκα 970.37538 | 2) 3 | 0.819897 
2304) 576 384 192 ΠΣ es. 2 AMPHORA 1580.75066 | a 2 | 1.639794 
46080 |11520 7680 3840 1920 960 160 40|20/\CuLeus 31615.01323|114| 0 | 0.795888 
TABLE VI. 
: | III.—ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
| ] 2.—For Things Dry. (Unit: Modius=1 Gall. 3 Qts. 1.21 Ρέ5.) 
IC. F't.| Cub. Inch. | Bush.| Pecks. Galls.| Qts.! Pints. 
LicuLa : : ὃ 0.68609 | | | 0.015809 
| 4 [Cvaravs 2.74436 | 0.079236 
nie 14)AcETABULUM . 3 Aare | 0.118854 
15 3 2 |QUARTARIUS 8.292308, ] 0.237707 
ΝΣ ΤᾺ ἢ aliens 4 “ : 16.46615 | 0.475415 
ΒΒ. 15. Ww 4 2 SEXTARIUS 32.93231 | | 0.950829 
384] 96 | 6: 3210 s|Sexrmoprus 263.45844) 3 1.606632 
| 768, 192 | 128 54 8. 16 Ἢ Mopius 526.91688 | 1 3 1.213264 
10 Mopn| 3 85.16887| 2 1 1 0 ,0.192048 
100 | 30 | 85 1.68872) 23 3 0 | 0 {1.32618 
1000 | 304 |1684,8872 1 2371 2.1 | 2 |1.2648 
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TABLE VII. 
IV.—ROMAN WEIGHTS. 
1.—( Unit: Libra= 10 Oz. 10 Dwts. 9.53 Grs. Troy Weight.) 
TROY ἀπ ΕΘΗ. AVOIRDUP. WT , 
s S Ὁ] Grs. S19 Drs. 
SILIQUA é ὃ ‘ ᾿ Ὰ : : - : : =|: = 2.9222//= [5] 0.1068 
3}OzBoLus ὃ ξ : Ὶ : ὃ 8.7665 0.32068 
6 ἡ ScrupuLum : Ξ ξ 17.5331 0.64120 
Pee 4 2Semisextvza . 1/11.0662 1.28249 
| 24 8 4 2/SeExTULA : ἃ : . : 2) 22.1324 2.56484 
| 36 12 6 8 1: διοσσοῦῦδ - . . . 4, 9.1986 . 3.847 26 
aire 16 8, 4 2. 11)/Durrra πα hi 5|20.2647 5. 12908 
οι a Seamuwers py <a €|18.3971 | 7: 00452 
144 48 24 12) 6] 4] 8, _2|Uncra 5 17|12.7942 | 15.38905 
1728 576 288, 144) 72] 48] 3¢] 24) 12/Lisra 10110| 9.5306 11, 8. 66855 
Ι Ξ | —|Centum | 
172800|57600 28800 14400 7200|4800|3600| 2400 1200 100 Donte ἡ 87 7|19|17.064 72 3 2.85491 


TABLE VIII. 
IV.—ROMAN WEIGHIS. 
2.—Subdivisions of the Libra. 


TROY WEIGHT. | 


AVOIRUUP. WT. 


SSeS ale \\Csamemeiaos ta 

Oz. | Dwts. Grs. Oz. Drs. 
Uncta ὃ : . ἢ : 17 12.7942 15.385.05 
2 SEXTANS ᾿ 1 15 1.5884 1 | 14.77809 
3 ΤῊ QuUADRANS ° 2 | 12 14.3827 | 2 | 14.16714 
tae AB 1: TRIENS - ἃ ° ° 3 | LO 3.1769 3 | 13.55618 
“5 41} 12 if QuINCUNX ὃ 5 : 4 ἤ 15.9711 4 | 12.94523 
ἐδ ον 3.9 ἘΠ 5. πὶ. . « « | 5] 5 | “4765 5 | π᾿ 
7 31 Pe Te rier SeEPTUNX 3 : Β 6 2 17.5595 6 | 11.72331 
sp |4| 22!) 2 | 13] 13] 14/Brs oat i 7 | 0 | 6.3538 || 7 |°11.11237 
91 ἃ] 23! 14] id] 12] 1p Doprans . - | 7 17 | 19.1480 || 8 | 10.50141 
10. 5 3, 21 2 a ae ul ἢ DrExtTans. ὁ 8 | 15 7.9422 9 9.89046 
11 | 54] 32 38. Ἢ] τῷ ἢ κα ἢ 9 13. 20.7804 |/ 10} ΘΩΤΡΝΝ 
“τ val 2] gl ag, 14) 14] πὴ Lapa | 10 | 10 | 9.5306 |, 11 | 8.66855 
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TABLE IX. 
V.—ROMAN MONIES. 
Unit: Denarius = 814. Sterl. = 154 Cents in round Numbers. 
1.—The Monies referred to the Value, which the As and Sestertius had before a.v.c. 536. 


£.|s.|d.| Far.|| §. |Cts.| Mills. 


TERUNCIUS - ‘ - : Ξ : ‘ ᾿ 534 2.42 
2 |SEMBELLA - - : - Ξ ᾿ é 1.068 4.84 

4 2 |As, ΤΊ ΒΕΙ,,Α, AsstrponpI1UM : Z ; 2.136 9.67 
8 x ae 2 |Dupronptus 4 5 - ξ 2 1.32.834 13 0.95. 
10 Pala 11|SesrerTius : : - Σ 20.543 3 | 8.68 
20 Pea) oa) SilQamanrus: or VICTORIATUS 4 1.080 7) 130 
ΠΕ 1 2 |\Devanws sys. 83.112 | 15|4.74 
1000 500 250 [125 100] 50 | 25. AUREUS, OF SOLIDUS 17| 92.298 9. 86 | 8.46 
10 Aurrr . 8}17|11 2.932/| 38) 68 | 4.62. 

100 . δ 5 88/15) 91.326) 386, 84 6.2 


1000. . - |889117| 91.266] 3868) 46 | 2. 


TABLE X. 
V.—ROMAN MONIES. 
2.—The Monies referred to the Value, which the As and Sesteriius had 536—720. a.v.c. 


£.|s.|d.| Far. || §$. |Cts.| Mills. 


TERUNCIUS 5 4 ὃ - ς . 8 5 0.854 3.87 

2 |SEMBELLA 3 Ξ - . - ° 5 1.709 7.74 

4 2 |As, [ΒΕ ΤΑ, AssiponpDIUM 5 : : 5.417 7 5.48 

124) 62 3] Duroxpws - ° : Ξ : 1/2.834 3 | 0.95 

16 8 4 11|SesteRtTius - - Ξ 5 20.548 3 | 8.68 

32 ἥτε} 8| 0) an Quinantivs, or VicTtoRIaTusS 4|1.086 Bi 15:97 

64 eiaeils | 4] 2 Denarius - : 8|2.172 15 | 4.74 

| 7600 [800 |400 [125 | 100] 50 | 25 |Auneus,orSorrpus | [17] 95.295, 8. |86| 8.46 


10 Denarir . Z| 11.111 1 | 54] 7.38 
100. . = 3 11] 21.172} 15 | 47 | 3.85 


1000 . - . 90. 1Π|10|3.72 || 154 |7Ὁ | 8.48 
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TABLE XI. 


VI.—_THE MEAN WEIGHTS AND VALUES OF THE DENARIUS AND AUREUS, 
AND THE RATIO OF GOLD TO SILVER UNDER THE TWELVE CAESARS. 


DENARIUS. AUREUS. 
ἿΣ RATIO OF GOLD TO 
SILVER. 
WEIGHT. VALUE. WEIGHT VALUE. 
grs. |id. far.jcts.mills.| grs. s. d. far.| Ὁ. cts. mills. 
Jul.Czesar| 59.84 [8 2.17|15 4.7 | 125.62 ||17 9 2.29) 3 86 8.4 11.9086 : 1 
Augustus | 58.36 8 1.33/15 0.9 }.121.90 ||17 4 1.23) 3 77 3.1 11.9697 : 1 
fiberius | 57.22 8 0.67/14 S.0 {119.43 17 0 0.85] 3 69 8.9 11.9766 : 1 
Caligula | 57.71 |8 0.95|14 9.2 [119.45 17 1 3.87) 3 18 0.7 12.1799 : 1 
Claudius | 56.77 8 0.41/14 6.8 | 118.53 [1610 2.41) 3 66 9.7 11.9726 : 1 
Nero 53.98 7 2.82/13 9.6 | 114.43 18 0 2.02) 3 48 9.6 119,7 εν ς ἢ 
Galba 52.30 ||7 1.87|13 5.2 | 112.88 ||15 6.2.63} 3 38 0.9 11.5824 : 1. 
Otho 51.48 7 1.40/13 3.1 | 112.14 1 3 2.93) 3 32 7.9 11.5497 : 1 
Vitellius | 51.97 7 1.08}18 4.4 | 112.67 ||15 ὃ 1.95) 3 35 9.7 11.5314 : 1 
Vespasian| 52.01 11 1,701|18 4.5 [112.60}1ὅ 5 2.53) 3 36 2.4 11.6133 : 1 
Titus 51.72 7 1.54/13 3.8 poe 15 4 2.44 3 34 3.9 11.4967 : 1 
Domitian | 52.30 ΠῚ 1.87/13 δ.2 1112.16 15 6 2.08) 8 38 0.9 11.3015 : 1 
TABLE XII. 
1.—GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
1.— Small Measures. (Unit: Mots 1.01146 Feet.) 

Ft. | Inches. 

Δάκτυλος. Ἂ : : : : . ° 0.75859 

2 ᾿Κόνδυλος. ὃ : 3 4 - - 6 . 1.51719 

4 | 2 Παλαιστὴ, ancient Δῶρον : - . . 3.03438 

Aixas, or ἫἩμιπόδιον : 6.06876 

It ΙΔιχὰς 7.58595 

aah! ee ᾿Ορθόδωρον 8.34454 

11 | 12 | 144 Σπιθαμὴ 9.10314 

P02 Nes ποῦ Wale iit 1 | 0.13754 

21 | 74] 17] 12 | 12 [Tuyph . : 1 | 1.65471 

2/2 | 1g] 12 111 inuyer, . 1 | 3.1719 

5. Bea a la aia | 11 πῆχυν: ὶ 1 | θ.20028 


= 
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TABLE XIII. 


I—GRECIAN MEASURES: OF LENGTH. 


2.—Great Measures. (Unit: Στάδιον = 606,876 Feet.) 


Tlovs . 2 Ε . Ε - . - 4 

21)Βῆμα - - Ξ - - : . : 

6 22 ΠΡ Τὰ - : : ᾿ - 2 ° 

10 4 12 Ackdrous, ἤΆκαινα, Κάλαμος : : 

60 24 10 | 6 |"Aupa . - 5 

RNa | ax bode 

600 | 240] 100| 60 ὌΝ ° 

1200] 480| 200] 120 | 20 | 12) 2 [Δίαυλος. 

“2400 960] 400 | 240 aia 24 Pat nny Ἱππικὸν 
7200 2880 | 1200 | 720 | 120 Τ2 12) 6 | 3 

TABLE XIV. 


Miles. | Yards. 


. 


GRECIAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


Acres.|Roods.| Poles. |Square Feet. 


Tlovs e ο 4 9 ° 9 


86 [{Ἑξαπόδης . - 5 : 


100 2 ἌΛκαινα « . Ε 
8331 | 234, 81 Ἡμίεκτος. - 
16662 | 463. 162 | 2 |°Exros 
2500 G94 [1..} ig is P 


Πλέθρον 


10 Πλέθρα. 


100 


2 1 
23 1 
234 | 3 


202 
404 
809 
667 


37 


17 


$3 


Feet. 
1.01146 


2.52865 
6.06876 
1.1146 
9.6876 
2.146 
0.876 
1.752 
0.504 


1.512 


1.92305 
36.82985 
102.30513 
35.79278 
71.58555 
107.37833 
157.26332 
211.38316 
208.0816 


175.066 
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TABLE XV. 
IIIL.—GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


1.—For Liquids. (Unit: Metpnrys = 2371.125 Cubic Inches.) 


Q | Cub. Inch. Q || Pts. 

Κοχλιάριν . - ew ww | & |} 027444) & | F[0.007924 
2 Xhun 2) EU Do aN i Ey ὦ = 0.54887 0.015847 
τ i AUNT τῶ Ve th! < Glan ley Ne Wo Me χὰ 0.68609 0.019809 
res DH κλπ kro Ocho ie ates” Hans cteein tne 1.37218 0.089618 
ee Mle cikvatas he ie eee 2.74436 0.079236 
a 7 ΠῚ ΠΣ 11 ᾿οξύβαφον ἐπ hi 4.11654 0.118854 
ah re AE a :}}: Téraprov .  . . 8.23308 0.237707 
oll so) asl age) ale Κοτύλη ΔΝ 16.46615 0.475415 
“120° ae Oe “Ὁ ip! i "νὴ ie Ξέστης : 32.93231 0.950829 
“720 | 360 288) 144] 72 | 48| 24] 12] 6lxocs. 197.59383 2|1.704974 
4320 [2160 728) 864|432 lessliaal 72136] 6lauden « 1185.56300|| 4] 1|0.229846 


8640 [4320 |3456)1728/864 |57028814472122 Μετρητὴς 1) 643.12599 8] 2 |0.459692 


10 - 13]1247.25992]| δ6]2 0.590916 

100 137| 376.59924|| 855) 2|1.969163 

1000 1372) 309.9924 ||8557) 1 1.691634 
TABLE XVI. 


III.—GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


2.—For Things Dry. (Unit: Μέδιμνος = 3161.5 Cubic Inches.) 


Q | Cub. Inch. ||Bush.|Pecks.|Galls.|Qts.| Pts. 

Koy Aidpiay τ er Week cai SI 0.22444 007924 
Ress he et aie = 2.74436 079236 
ΜΠ 1} Οξύβαφον. Ἐς . : 4.11664 118854 
ἡ πὴ ἡ κου Ἢ: 16.46615 AT5AIS 
190 men "G is Ξέστης. : i 32.93231 -950829 
ἢ ac) Al ἀκ 6. 65.8646) 1.901658 
960! 96 | 64] 16] 8| altyleeroy 263.45844 3 |1.606632 
1920] 192 198] 8210] s| 2, Ἕκτος 526.91689 3 |1.213265 
3840) 384 250) 04 3216 4 2]Τριτὸς.. 1053.83377 1 | 1 | 3 |0.426530 
11520|1152 [708 19290.1812}3 Μέδιμνοε | 1l1433.501321 1| 1 | 1 | 1 |L.279589 
Te aaa 18} 511.01323] 14] 1 | 0 | 0 /0.795889 

100 182|1654.13232|| 142] 2 | 0 | 3 {1.958885 

1060 1829] 989.3232 1.588816 


1426; 0 1} 3 
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TABLE XVII. 
IV.—GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 
1.— Weights below the Drachm. (Unit: Δραχμὴ — 67.3349 grs.) 


TROY WEIGHT.JAVOIRDUPOISE WT. 


(a -- {Ξε ——————— 
Dwis.| Grs. Drs. 
Lrepron, (Λεπτὸν) . - Ὁ : : ὃ 0.2004 0.00733 
4 ᾿ 1.4028 0.05130 
pe 5.6112 0.20521 
‘ 5 11.2224 0.41042 
4 3 22.4449 0.82084 
᾿ 2 119.3349 2.46253 
TABLE XVIII. 
IV.—GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 
2.—Weights above the Drachm. 
TROY WEIGHT. AVOIRDUP. WT, 
ea IT oT HF 
Lbs.|Oz.| Dwis.| Grs. \\Lbs.|Oz.) Drs. 
Dracem, (Δραχμὴ,) : 4 : ἦ 4 2 119.3349 2.46253 
2 |Dipracum, (Διδραχμὴ,) - : A 1 ὅ |14.6698 4.92506 


100 50 |Mrna, (Mva,) ° - 5 1] 2) 0 [|13.4882 15 |6.25298 


5000 | 3000 60 jArric TaLEnt, (Τάλαντον,) 701 1] 13 17.292 || 57 [11 [7.1788 


16000 | 5000 | 100 | 12 


5 


TaLent oF ἄνσινα. [116|10] 16 | 4.82 96 | 311.298 
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TABLE XIX. 
" V.—GRECIAN MONIES. 


1.—Monies below the Drachm. (Unit: Δραχμὴ = 17 Cts. 5.93 Mills.) 


d.| Far. ||Cés.' Mills. 


Lepton, (Λεπτὸν,) . 5 3 . : . . ° ο 0.116 
7 \Cuatcus, (Χαλκοῦς,) : ᾿ ν ὃ Sais . 0.809 
14 2 |DicHatcon, (AixaAkoy,) . - - : ᾿ 1.619 
28 4 2 |Haxr-Onoxus, (Ἡμιοβόλιον,) . : . 3.238 
56 8 4 2 Osotus, (COBords, ) oid ut . | 1| 2.475 
112 16 8 4 | 2 |Dropoton, (Διόβολον,) - ‘ 3| 0.951 
224 32 Vales] [ἢ ‘om Terronoton, (Τετρόβολον,) | 6| 1.901 


336 | 48 | 24 | 12 | 6 | 3 | 1§ |Dracum, (Apaxph,) | 91 2.852 


TABLE XX. 
V.—GRECIAN MONIES, 


2.—Monies above the Drachm. 


11 


17 


0.52 
3.66 
7.88 
4.00 
9.82 
8.04 
7.29 


5.98. 


1... [5.[4.] Ῥαν. | §. |Cés.| Mills. 


Dracum, (Apaxpy,) ‘ : : : - ς 92.852 17) 5.93 
2|/Dipracum, (Δίδραχμον,) . . ° ° : 1] 71.704, 35| 1.86 
4 2)TETRADRACHM, (Τετράδραχμον,) or SILVER i 3| 913.408 70| 3.73 
---- ---.-.- ZTaTnp, : 
20; 10 5|Curysus, (Χρυσοῦς,) Daric, (Δαρει- ἡ 
Li doc a oe ON ae RK Stee Aint Sai 16) 21.042] 3) 51| 8.64 
100; 50 5|Mina, (Mva,) . : : . 4] 01111.21 17| 89) 3.22 
6000; 8000] 1500) 300] ΘΟ] Αττιο Taent of SILVER, Q 242/16! 619.5911 10551591 3.26 
————|-__.— |__| _—_|—___ (Τάλαντον,) 4 
10000) 6000] 2500] 600|100] 12\TaLent of σιν α ° 40414] 2/0.985]| 1759) 52 2.1 
60000/30000 150003000 600|10 10 |Artic Tatent of Gold [2428] 5} 1[1.91 |/10555| 93 | 2.6 


ACCIDENTAL OMISSIONS 


IN SOME COPIES OF THE SECOND ENGLISH EDITION OF ANTHON 
AND BARKER’S LEMPRIERE, FOR THE USE OF THOSE 
WHO POSSESS SUCH COPIES. 


Hapvrianus,- [(Publius Alius,) a Roman 
emperor, born at Rome, Α. Ὁ. 76. He lost his 
father when ten years of age, and had for his 
guardians, Trajan, who was his relation, and 
Cornelius Tatianus, a Roman knight, His pa- 
rent’s name was A‘lius Hadrianus Afer; and it 
is conjectured that the surname of Afer was 
given him because he had been governor of 
Africa, and that he is the same with the Presi- 
dent Hadrianus, who put the martyr Leontius 
to death at Tripolis, in the reign of Vespasian. 
(Bayle, Hist. Dict. s. v. vol. 5. p. 670.) Ha- 
drian’s father was Trajan’s first cousin ; for he 
was the son of Ulpia, the sister of Marcus UI- 
pius Trajanus, the emperor Trajan’s father. 
(Compare Tzschucke ad Eutrop. 5.6.) Hadrian 
began very early to serve in the army, and 
was tribune of a legion before Domitian’s 
death. The forces in lower Mesia chose him 
to congratulate Trajan upon his being adopted 
by Nerva, and it was he that acquainted Tra- 
jan with the first news of Nerva’s death. He 
regained the emperor's favor, which he had al- 
most entirely lost by his extravagant expenses, 
and the debts which he in consequence in- 
curred, and married the grand-niece of this 
prince, Sabina, chiefly through the aid of Plo- 
tina the empress. His subsequent rise was 
rapid, and he was the companion of Trajan in 
most of his expeditions. He particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the Da- 
cians, and was successively appointed pretor, 
governor of Pannonia, and consul. The ora- 
tions he composed for Trajan, increased his 
credit. (Spartian. Vit. Hudr.) After the 
siege of Atra, in Arabia, Trajan left him in 
command of his army, and when he found his 
death approaching, adopted him; although the 
reality of this adoption is disputed by some 
authorities, who attribute his elevation to the 
intrigues and good offices of Plotina. (Dion. 
Cass. ὁ. 69. vol. 2. p. 1148, ed. Retimar.— 
Spartian. Vit. Hadr. c. 4. p. 45.—Bayle, 
Hist. Dict. s. v. Plotina, vol. 8. p. 433.) On 
the death of Trajan, he assumed the reins of 
government, with the concurrence of the Syrian 
army; and the senate readily ratified the act. 
The first care of Hadrian was to make a peace 
with the Persians, and to restore all the pro- 
vinces just taken from them, making the Eu- 
phrates the boundary of the Roman empire. 
He had then to turn his attention to certain 
revolts and insurrections in Egypt, Libya, and 
Palestine; and after quickly concluding a peace 
with the Parthians, he returned to Rome, a.p. 


118. The senate decreed him a triumph, and 
honored him with the title of Father of his 
Country; but he refused both, and required 
that Trajan’s image should triumph. He sought 
popularity by a repeal of fifteen years’ accumu- 
lation of arrears of public debt, by a vast re- 
duction of taxation generally, and by immense 
largesses to the peopie. He was less generous 
to certain senators accused of a plot against 
him, four of whom, although of consular rank, 
and intimates of Trajan, he caused to be put 
to death. A year after his return to Rome, 
Hadrian marched against the Alani, the Sar- 
matians, and the Dacians; but showed a greater 
desire to make peace with these barbarians 
than to extend the progress of the Roman 
arms. This policy has been attributed to envy 
of the fame of his warlike predecessor; but a 
due consideration of the subsequent history of 
the empire will amply justify him against the 
imputation; it having arrived to an extent 
which rendered all increase to its limits a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. Hadrian 
was an active prince and a great traveller, vi- 
siting every province in the empire, not simply 
to indulge his curiosity, but to inspect the ad- 
ministration of government, repress abuses, erect 
and repair public edifices, and exercise all the 
vigilance of personal examination. In a.p. 
120, he passed over from Gaul to Britain, 
where he caused a wall to be built from the 
mouth of the Tyne to Solway Firth, in order 
to secure the Roman provinces from the incur- 
sions of the Caledonians. (Consult Hutton’s 
Roman Wail, Lond. 1802.) Like Trajan, he 
lived familiarly with his friends, but was much 
more suspicious, and could not repose in them 
the same confidence. When at Rome, he cul- 
tivated all kinds of literature, conversing with 
learned men, and giving and receiving informa- 
tion in their society, but not without occasion- 
ally displaying an unbecoming jealousy and 
caprice. Hadrian had again to visit the east 
to repress the Parthians, who paid little regard 
to treaties. On his return he passed the win- 
ter at Athens, and was initiated in the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. He published no edict against 
the Christians, yet they nevertheless endured 
considerable persecution, until, upon the remon- 
strance of Quadratus, bishop of Athens, and 
Aristides, an eminent Christian, he ordered 
the persecution to cease ; but no credit is due 
to the unauthorised assertion of Lampridius, 
that be thought of building a temple to our 
Saviour. His treatment of the Jews, on the 
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other hand, was extremely severe, though am- 
ple provocation had been given by that turbu- 
lent nation. They had raised disturbances 
towards the end of Trajan’s reign, which were 


not completely quelled until the second year 


of Hadrian. But now a more formidable in- 
surrection broke out under Barcochebas, (‘‘Son 
of a Star,”) who, though a robber by profes- 
sion, had given himself out for the Messiah. 
It required a war of three years to reduce the 
revolted Jews to complete subjection; and 
after this was accomplished, there was scarcely 
any indignity, that was not inflicted on the con- 
quered nation. Jerusalem was rebuilt under 
the new title of Alia Capitolina, uniting the 
family-name of the emperor with the Roman 
surname of Jupiter; and in the execution of 
his plan, Hadrian studiously profaned all the 
places, which had been most revered by both 
Jews and Christians, whom he seems on this 
occasion to have purposely confounded toge- 
ther. He built a temple in honor of Jupiter 
Capitolinus upon the mountain, where had 
stood that of the true God ; he placed a hog of 
marble upon the gate of the city which looked 
towards Bethlehem; he erected, in the place 
where Jesus was crucified, a statue of Venus; 
and in that where he rose from the dead, one 
of Jupiter ; in the grotto of Bethlehem, where 
our Saviour was born, he established the wor- 
ship of Adonis. The Jews were also forbidden 
the very sight of Jerusalem, which they were 
not permitted to enter but on one day of the 
year, the anniversary of the destruction of the 
city. After the conclusion of the Jewish war, 
Hadrian returned to Italy, where a lingering 
illness put a stop to his unsettled mode of 
life, and eventually terminated his existence. 
Having no children of his own, Hadrian first 
adopted for his successor L. Ceronius Commo- 
dus, more generally known by the name of 
Verus, to which last he prefixed that of Alius 
after his adoption by the emperor. Verus, 
however, who was remarkable for nothing but 
his excessive effeminacy and debauched mode 
of life, died soon after, and Hadrian made a 
second selection in the person of the virtuous 
Antoninus. (Vid. Antoninus Pius.) Hadrian 
died not long after at Baia, a. ἢ. 138, in the 
63rd year of his age, and 22nd of his reign. 
His disorder was the dropsy, from which disease 
his sufferings were so great as apparently to 
affect his reason. The character of this mo- 
narch presents a strange mixture of virtues and 
vices. If he cultivated literature, and courted 
the society of the learned, he yet occasionally 
displayed towards them a degree of jealousy 
and caprice altogether unworthy of his station 
and abilities. If he was in genera] a just and 
able ruler, yet there were times when he 
showed himself revengeful, suspicious, and 
cruel. His treatment of his wife Sabina does 
no honor to his memory ; his disgraceful pre- 
dilection for Antinous loads it with infamy ; 
nor does his excessive superstition, to which 
even that favorite fell a victim, entitle him to 
any other than feelings of contempt. The bet- 
ter portion of the Romans appear to have 
formed a just estimate of his character long 
before his death; and it was with difficulty 
that Antoninus could obtain from the senate 
the usual compliment of having him ranked 
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among the gods. Their dread of the soldiery, 
by whom Hadrian was greatly beloved, appears 
alone to have conquered their reluctance. Ha- 
drian wrote several works. He was fond of 
entering the lists against the poets, philoso- 
phers, and orators of the day; and Photius 
mentions several declamations of the emperor, 
written for such occasions, as still existing in 
his time, and not devoid of elegance. Hadrian 
composed a history of his own times, which he 
published under the name of his freedman 
Phlego; and Doritheus the grammarian made, 
at a subsequent period, a collection of his de- 
cisions and rescripts. ΑἹ] that we have of his 
productions at the present day are, a fragment 
of a work on military operations, entitled 
᾿Ἐπιτήδευμα, and an epigrammatic address to 
his soul, written a short time before his death, 
and as remarkable for its elegance as its scep- 
ticism. It is as follows :— 

‘ Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Que nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos δ᾽ 
Pausanias, 1. 18.—Id. 8. 9.—Aurel. Vict.— 
Capitol. T. Antonin. c. 2.—Euseb. Chron. p. 
381. sqq. ed. Muaii et Zohrabi.—Id. Hist. 
Eccles. 4. 6. II. A philosopher of Tyre, 
who studied under Herodes, and taught elo- 
quence after him at Athens. He was also 
secretary to the emperor Commodus, (ἂντι- 
γραφεὺς τῶν ἐπιστολῶν.) He died at Rome 
after having attained the age of 80 years. We 
have only some fragments remaining of the 
works of this writer, which cause no regret for 
what are lost. They are found in the Excerpta 
of Allatius, and at the end of Orellus’ edition 
of Philo of Byzantium. (Schoell. Hist. Lit. 
Grecque, vol. 4. p. 233.) | 

Hamitcar, [I. a Carthaginian general, son 

of Mago, or, according to others, of Hanno, 
conquered by Gelo, in Sicily, the same day 
that Xerxes was defeated at Salamis. Hero- 
dotus (vii, 165.) states, that he was never seen, 
either living or dead, after the battle in which 
his army was defeated. According to Polye- 
nus, however, (i. 27. 2.) Gelo destroyed him 
by a stratagem while sacrificing. II, Sur- 
named Rhodanus, a Carthaginian general, very 
eloquent and sagacious. Perceiving his fellow- 
citizens to be greatly disquieted at the projects 
of Alexander of Macedo, he betook himself to 
that prince, in order, if possible, to penetrate 
his desigus, and give his countrymen timely 
notice of them. After the death of that mo- 
narch he returned to Carthage, where he was 
put to death on false pretensions of treason, as 
the recompense of bis devotion to his country. 
(Justin. 21. 5.) 111. A Carthaginian ge- 
neral, in the time of Agathocles, tyrant of 
Sicily. He came to the succour of Syracuse, 
when besieged by this usurper. Being gained 
over, however, by the gold of Agathocles, he 
prevailed on the Syracusans to make peace, 
and favored by his inaction the schemes of the 
tyrant. The Carthaginian senate condemned 
him to lose his head, but he died at Syracuse, 
B.c. 311, before the sentence could be made 
public. (Justin. 22. 2.) IV. The son of 
Gisco, a Carthaginian general, sent into Sicily 
about 311 5, c., to oppose the progress of Aga- 


of a consummate general. 
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thocles. On his arrival he gained a victory, 
which opened to him the gates of several large 
cities. In attempting to make himself master 
of Syracuse, during the absence of Agathocles 
in Africa, he was taken prisoner and put to 
death. (8. ο. 309.) V. Surnamed Barca, a 
Carthaginian general, father of the great Han- 
nibal, desolated Sicily for the space of five 
years, and was at last conquered (8.6. 242,) 
near the Avgades insule, in a naval combat, by 
the consul Lutatius. This defeat ended the 
first Punic war. On his return home, he sup- 
pressed an insurrection of the slaves, who had 
taken several cities, and were then besieging 
Carthage. He passed subsequently into Spain, 
subdued the most warlike nations of this coun- 
try, and built Barcino, now Barcelona. He 
was slain in battle by the Vettones, z.c. 225, 
while preparing to carry the war into Italy. 
He caused Hannibal, when only nine years of 
age, to swear an implacable hatred against the 
Romans; and said, when speaking of his three 
sons, that he was rearing three lions for the 
destruction of the Roman republic. (Polyb.1. 
56.—Id. 1. 64.—Id. 2. 1-—Id. 3. 12.) VI. 
A Carthaginian general, son of Bomilcar, con- 
quered by the Scipios (2. c. 215,) when be- 
sieging Ilitingis, in Hispania Betica, along 
with Hasdrubal and Mago. He is supposed 
by some to ke the same with the Hamilcar, 
who, fifteen years after, at the head of a body 
of Gauls, took and sacked Placentia, and was 
defeated and slain before Cremona. Others 
affirm, that he was taken prisoner tisree years 
later, in a battle fought near the Mincius, and 
served to adorn the victory of the conqueror. 
(Liv. 23. 49.—Id. 31. 10.—Id. 32. 23.— 
Plin. H.N. 3.1.) ]. 

Hannisat, a celebrated Carthaginian gene- 
tal, son of Hamiicar. He was educated in his 
father’s camp, and inured from his early years 
to the labors of the field. He passed into 
Spain when nine years old, and, at the request 
of his father, took a solenmn oath that he never 
would be at peace with the Romans. After his 
father’s death, he was appointed over the ca- 
valry in Spain ; and some time after, upon the 
death of Hasdrubal, he was invested with the 
command of all the armies of Carthage, though 
not yet in the twenty-fifth year of his age. In 
three years of continual success, he subdued all 
the nations of Spain opposed to the Cartha- 
ginian power, and took Saguntum after a siege 
of eight months. This city was in alliance with 
the Romans, and its fall was the cause of the 
second Panic war, which Hannibal prepared 
to support with all the courage and prudence 
He levied three 
large armies, oue of which he sent to Africa, 
left another in Spain, and marched at the 
head of the third towards Italy. This army 


- some have calculated at 20,000 foot and 6000 


horse ; others say that it consisted of 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse. (Liv. 21. c. 38.) He 
came to the Alps, which were deemed almost 


inaccessible, and had never been passed over. 


before him but by Hercules, and, after much 
trouble, gained the top in nine days. He con- 
quered the uncivilised inhabitants that opposed 
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armed elephants descended the mountains with- 
out danger or difficulty, where a man, disen- 
cumbered of his arms, could not before walk 
in safety. [The manner in which this passage 
was said to have been effected by him, is re- 
jected by many autbors as fictitious. Polybius 
is altogether silent on the subject. Pliny, it is 
true, makes mention of the quality of the vinegar 
above alluded to, but whence could Hannibal 
have procured a sufficient supply for this pur- 
pose ?— The question also, respecting the pre- 
cise spot where the Carthaginian commander 
crossed the Alps, has always given rise to much 
discussion. Some remarks on this subject will 
be offered at the close of the present article.— 
After having crossed the Alps, the Cartha- 
ginian commander was opposed by the Ro- 
mans as soon as he entered upon the plains of 
Italy. The first battle was fought on the 
banks of the Ticinus, the consul P. Cornelius 
Scipio commanding the Romans. Victory de- 
clared for the Carthaginians, and Scipio was 
compelled to leave the field severely wounded. 
A second battle was fought on the banks of 
the Trebia, in which Hannibal conquered the 
united forces of the consuls Scipio and Sem- 
pronius. After wintering in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and drawing over to his cause the greater part 
of its inhabitants, he invaded Etruria. Here, 
at the lake Trasimenus, he defeated with great 
slaughter the consul Flaminius, and soon after 
met the two consuls C. Terentius and L. 4mi- 
lius, at Canne,] His army consisted of 40,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, when he engaged the 
Romans at the celebrated battle of Canna. 
The slaughter was so great, that no less than 
40,000 Romans were killed, and the conqueror 
made a bridge with the dead carcases; and as 
a sign of his victory, he sent to Carthage three 
bushels of gold rings which had been taken 
from 5630 Roman knights slain in the battle. 
[Hannibal has been censured for not immedi- 
ately marching to Rome after this victory. So 
consummate a commander, however, as he un- 
doubtedly was, could scarcely have neglected 
doing this, had he not been influenced by some 
powerful motive, which delayed his approach 
to the capital. It is very probable that he 
felt the necessity of giving his soldiers some 
repose after so hard-fought a battle, and was 
conscious that they were in no condition im- 
mediately to take the field against fresh and 
desperate opponents. Besides, the check which 
he received at Spoletum, in Umbria, must have 
taught him how ill-fitted his army was for the 
Operations of a siege.] But his delay gave the 
enemy spirit and boldness, and when at last he 
approached the walls, he was informed that the 
piece of ground on which his army then stood 
was selling at a high price in the Roman 
foram. After hovering for some time round 
the city, he retired to Capua, where the Car- 
thaginian soldiers soon forgot to conquer, in 
the pleasures and riot of this luxurious city. 
From that circumstance it has been said, and 
with propriety, that Capua was a Canne to 
’ Hannibal. After the battle of Canna, the Ro- 
mans became more cautious; and when the 
dictator Fabius Maximus had defied the artifice, 


his passage, and, after the amazing loss of | as well as the valor, of Hannibal, they began 


30,000 men, made his way so easy by softening 
the rocks with fire and vinegar, that even his 


to look for better times. Mlarcellus, who suc- 
ceeded Fabius in the field, first taught the Ro- 
Ii 
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mans that Hannibal was not invincible. After 
many important debates in the senate, it was 
decreed that war should be carried into Africa, 
to remove Hannibal from the gates of Rome ; 
and Publius Cornelius Scipio, the son of him 
who commanded the Romans at the battle of Ti- 
cinus, who was the first proposer of the plan, 
was empowered to put it into execution. When 
Carthage saw the enemy on her coasts, she 
recalled Hannibal from Italy ; and that great 
general is said to have left, with tears in his 
eyes, a country which, during sixteen years, 
he had kept under continual alarms, and which 
he could almost call his own. He and Scipio 
met near Carthage, and after a parley, in which 
neither would give the preference to his enemy, 
they determined to come to a general engage- 
ment. The battle was fought near Zama: 
Scipio made a great slaughter of the enemy ; 
20,000 were killed, and the same number made 
prisoners. Hannibal, after he had lost the day, 
fled to Adrumetum. Soon after this decisive 
battle, the Romans granted peace to Carthage, 
on hard conditions. [Hannibal’s credit, how- 
ever, was not destroyed among his countrymen 
by the issue of this battle. He was employed 
by them in some other military operations, until 
the Roman senate refusing to deliver up the 
hostages, while he was suffered to remain at the 
head of the army, he was compelled to lay 
down his command. After this he was em- 
ployed in a civil capacity, and displayed as 
great abilities here, as he had done in military 
affairs. He regulated the finances, corrected 
abuses, exposed various frauds, and would 
eventually have proved of more real service to 
his country than he had been, while leading her 
armies, had not this bold and honest line of 
conduct rendered him so unpopular, that he 
was compelled to leave Africa. At Tyre he 
was received with the greatest distinction. 
Thence he passed to Antiochus, at Antioch, 
and urged him to make war on the Romans. 
Hannibal’s advice to the monarch was, that 
Italy should be made the seat of war, for the 
conducting of which he offered his services. 
Antiochus, however, distrusting his sincerity, 
adopted a different plan of operations, was 
conquered, and the surrender of Hannibal was 
stipulated as one of the conditions of peace. 
He escaped, however, to Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, whom he incited to make war on Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus. Eumenes complain- 
ing to the Romans, the latter sent an embassy 
to Prusias, and, among other things, demanded 
that Hannibal should be delivered up.] The 
king was unwilling to betray Hannibal, and 
violate the laws of hospitality, but at the same 
time he dreaded the power of Rome. Hannibal 
extricated him from this embarrassment, and 
when he heard that his house was besieged on 
every side, and all means of escape fruitless, 
he took a dose of poison, which he always 
carried with him in a ring on his finger, and as 
he breathed his last, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Solvamus 
diuturna cura populum Romanum, quando mor- 
tem senis expecture longum censet.’’ He died 
in his seventieth year, according to some, about 
B.c. 182. That year was fainous for the death 
of the three greatest generals of the age, Han- 
nibal, Scipio, and Philopemen. The death of 
so formidable a rival was the cause of great re- 
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joicings in Rome: he had always been a pro- 
fessed enemy to the Roman name, and ever 
endeavored to destroy its power. If he shone 
in the field, he also distinguished himself by 
his studies. He was taught Greek by Sosilus, 
a Lacedzmonian, and he even wrote some 
books in that language on different subjects. 
It is remarkable that the life of Hannibal, 
whom the Romans wished so many times to 
destroy by perfidy, was never attempted by 
any of his soldiers or countrymen. He made 
himself as conspicuous in the government of 
the state, as at the head of armies; and though 
his enemies reproached him with the rudeness 
of laughing in the Carthaginian senate, while 
every senator was bathed in tears for the mis- 
fortunes of the country, Hannibal defended 
himself by saying, that in him, who had been 
bred all his life in a camp, ought to be dis- — 
pensed with all the more polished feelings of a 
capital. He was so apprehensive for his safety, 
that when he was in Bithynia, his house was 
fortified like a castie, and on every side there 
were secret doors, which could give immediate 
escape, if his life was ever attempted. When 
he quitted Italy, and embarked on board a ves- 
sel for Africa, he so strongly suspected the 
fidelity of his pilot, who told him that the lofty 
mountain which appeared at a distance, was a 
promontory of Sicily, that he killed bim on the 
spot; and when he was convinced of his fatal 
error, he gave a magnificent burial to the man 
whom he had so falsely murdered, and called 
the promontory by his name [Pelorus]. The 
labors which he sustained, and the inclemency 
of the weather to which he exposed himself in 
crossing the Alps, so weakened one of his 
eyes, that he ever after lost the use of it. The 
Romans have celebrated the humanity of Han- 
nibal, who, after the battle of Cannz, sought 
the body of the fallen consul [ A¢milius, |] amidst 
the heaps of slain, and honored it with a fune- 
ral becoming the dignity of Rome. He per- 
formed the same friendly offices to the remains 
of Marcellus and Tib. Gracchus, who had fallen 
in battle. He often blamed the unsettled mea- 
sures of his country ; and when the enemy had 
thrown into his camp the head of his brother 
Hasdrubal, who had been conquered as he 
came from Spain with a reinforcement into 
Italy, Hannibal said that the Carthaginian arms 
would no longer meet with their usual success. 
Juvenal, in speaking of Hannibal, observes, 
that the ring which caused his death, mace a 
due atonement to the Romans for the many 
thousand rings which had been sent to Car- 
thage from the battle of Cannz. Hannibal, 
when in Spain, married a woman of Castulo. 
The Romans entertained such a high opinion 
of him as a commander, that Scipio, who con- 
quered him, calls him the greatest general that 
ever lived, and gives the second rank to Pyr- 
rhus the Epirot, and places himself the next to 
these in merit and abilities. It is plain that 
the failure of Hannibal’s expedition in Italy 


_did not arise from his neglect, but from that of 


his countrymen, who gave him no assistance ; 
far from imitating their enemies of Rome, who 
even raised in one year eighteen legions to op- 
pose the formidable Carthaginian. Livy has 
painted the character of Hannibal like an ene- 
my; and it is much to be lamented, that a 
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great historian has withheld the tribute due to 
the merits and virtues of the greatest of gene- 
rals. 

[The passage of the Alps by Hannibal has 
already been attended to in the course of the 
present article. Before concluding the bio- 
graphy of the Carthaginian general, it may not 
be amiss to direct the student’s attention more 
particularly to this point. ‘ This wonderful 
undertaking,” observes a recent writer, “ would 
naturally have attracted great notice, if con- 
sidered only with reference to its general con- 
sequences, and to its particular effects on the 
great contest carried on between Rome and 
Carthage; for this march, which carried the 
war from a distant province to the very gates 
of the former, totally changed the character of 
the struggle, and compelled the Romans to 
fight for existence instead of territory. These 
events, however, are not the only causes which 
have thrown so much interest on the passage 
of the Alps by Hannibal; for the doubt and 
uncertainty which have existed, even from 
very remote times, as to the road by which the 
Passage was effected; the numerous and dis- 
tinguished writers who have declared them- 
selves on different sides of the question; the 
variation between the two great historians of 
the transactions of those times, Polybius and 
Livy; all these things united, have involved 
the subject in difficulties which have increased 
its importance, and which have long exercised 
many able writers in vain attempts to elucidate 
them. The relation of Polybius, who lived 
very soon after the transactions which he de- 
scribes, and who had himself examined the 
country for the purpose of writing his history, 
would naturally appear the most authentic, on 
account of its early date, as well as of the in- 
ternal evidence which it bears of the truth. Un- 
fortunately Polybius was writing to Greeks, 
and was therefore, as he himself tells them, 
not anxious to introduce into his narrative 
names of places and of countries in which they 
were little interested, and which, if inserted, 
would rather have injured than assisted the 
unity of his story. In consequence of this, 
although he has been remarkably careful in 
giving us the distances performed by the Car- 
thaginian army, in their march from the Pyre- 
nees to the plains of Italy, as well as the time 
in which they were completed, he has been 
generally sparing of his proper names, and he 
has not positively stated in terms the name of 
that passage of the Alps through which Hanni- 
bal marched. Now, though the distances, 
(which are positive,) and the general descrip- 
tion of the country, and the names of the na- 
tions (when these latter are mentioned, ) which 
the army passed through, afford sufficient data 
to prove beyond all doubt, that Hannibal 
- passed by the Alpis Graia, or Little St. Ber- 
nard ; yet as this is not expressly stated, Livy, 
who without acknowledgment has borrowed 
the greater part of his own narrative from 
Polybius, has asserted that he went over the 
_ Alpis Coitia, or Mont Genevre; and as Livy 
is much more read than Polybius, his account 
has obtained much more credit than it de- 
serves, and has been considered as almost de- 
cisive of the question. It has been particu- 
arly adopted by almost all the French writers 
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upon the subject; and though they differ from 
each other as to the road which the army took 
to arrive at that passage, and farther, though 
the account itself is absolutely inconsistent in 
many parts, yet the authority of so great a 
name has almost set criticism at defiance, and 
his commentators have endeavored to reconcile 
his contradictions as well as they were able. 
It was evident, however, to those who were in 
the habit of looking a little deeper than the sur- 
face, that Livy’s account, which, even when 
taken by itself, was far from satisfactory, was, 
when compared with that of Polybius, with 
which it had been generally supposed to agree, 
very different in its conclusion ; and this varia- 
tion between them was so decided, that it was 
quite impossible that both could be right. 
Gibbon was so much struck with this variation, 
as well as with the respective characters of 
the two authors as historians, that he would 
have given up Livy at once, had he not been 
unable, from his ignorance of the passage αἱ- 
luded to by Polybius, to decide the question 
in favor of the latter. The opinion of Gibbon 
appears also to have been very much influenced 
by that of D’Anville, an authority to be re- 
spected above all others for wonderful accu- 
racy and depth of research, in matters relating 
to ancient topography. D’Anville, however, 
is guided in his opinion by the idea, that - 
the guides of Hannibal were Taurini; a mistake 
which is the more extraerdinary as Livy him- 
self (21. 29.) states them to be Boii. Mr. 
Holdsworth, who had devoted much of his time 
and attention to subjects of this nature, ( Spence’s 
Anecdotes of Men and Books,) appears to have 
detected Livy’s inconsistencies as well as Gib- 
bon’s, and to have been of opinion that the army 
crossed the Alps to the north of the Mont Ge- 
nevre ; but as he was, as well as Gibbon, un- 
acquainted with the passage of the Little St. 
Bernard, he was unable to fix upon the exact 
spot. It is to General Melville that the lite- 
rary world has been indebted, in later times, 
for the suggestion of this latter pass, and it is 
by this suggestion that a question so long 
doubtful has received a most satisfactory ex- 
planation. This gentleman, on his return from 
the West-Indies, where he had held a high 
military command, turned his whole attention 
to the investigation of the military antiquities 
of the Romans, and for this purpose spent some 
years in travelling over France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and examined with great attention the 
countries which had been the scenes of the 
most celebrated battles and events recorded in 
Roman history. From his thorough know- 
ledge of Polybius, he was early struck with 
the great authority, which his narrative carried 
with it, and he determined, if possible, to set 
at rest the much-agitated question of the pas- 
sage of the Alps by Hannibal. As he per- 
ceived that no perusal of the historian, how- 
ever close and attentive, no critical sagacity 
and discernment, could alone enable him to 
arrive at the truth, unless he verified the ob- 
servations of his author on the same ground, 
and compared his descriptions with the same 
scenes, as those which that author had himself 
visited and examined, the General surveyed at- 
tentively all the known passages of the Alps, 
and more particularly those which were best 
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known totheancients. Theresult of all these ob- 
servations was a firm conviction, that the passage 
of the Little St. Bernard was that by which Han- 
nibal had crossed over into Italy, both as being 
most probable in itself, and also as agreeing, be- 
yond all comparison, more closely thanany other, 
with the description given by Polybius. The 
General must be looked upon as the first who 
has solved the problem in history. It is not 
indeed meant, that he was absolutely the first 
who made the Carthaginian army penetrate by 
that pass into Italy, since the oldest authority 
on this point, that of Ccelius Antipater, repre- 
sents it as having taken that route ; but it is af- 
firmed, that he was the first to revive an opi- 
nion concerning that passage, which, although 
existing in full force im the traditions of the 
country itself, appears to have been long laid 
aside as forgotten, and to have rested that opi- 
nion on arguments the most solid and plausible. 
General Melville never published any account 
of his observations, and they would most pro- 
bably have been lost to the world, had he not 
found in M. De Luc, of Geneva, nephew of the 
late distinguished philosopher of that name, a 
person eminently qualified to undertake the 
task which he himself declined, and even ma- 
terially to improve upon his labors. The very 
able and learned work which that gentleman 
published at Geneva, in 1818, entitled Histoire 
du Passage des Alpes par Annibal, contains a 
very full and clear report of the observations 
of General Melville, supported by arguments 
and by evidence entirely original, and which 
must be admitted by every candid and judicious 
inquirer to be clear and conclusive. A second 
edition of this work was published in 1825, 
considerably augmented.” ( Dissertation on the 
Passage of Hannibal over the Alps, by Wick- 
ham and Cramer, Pref. p. 11. seqq.)—In the 
work here quoted, the route which Hannibal 
is conceived to have taken is stated as fol- 
lows: after crossing the Pyrenees at Belle- 
garde, he went to Nimes, through Perpignan, 
Narbonne, Beziers, and Montpellier, as nearly 
as possible in the exact tract of the great Ro- 
man road. From Nimes he marched to the 
Rhone, which he crossed at Roquemaure, and 
then went up the river to Vienne, or possibly 
a little higher. From thence, marching across 
the flat country of Dauphiny in order to avoid 
the angle which the river makes at Lyons, he 
rejoined it at St. Genis D’Aouste. He then 
crossed the Mont du Chat to Chamberry, joined 
the Isere at Montureillan, ascended it as far as 
Scez, crossed the Little St. Bernard, and de- 
scended upon Aosta and Ivrea by the banks of 
the Doria Baltea. After halting for some time 
at Ivrea, he marched upon Turin, which he 
took, and then prepared himself for ulterior 
operations against the Romans. (Pref. p. xxii. 
seq.) The Alpis Graia, or Little St. Bernard, 
forms, it should be remembered, the communi- 
cation between the valley of the Isere and 
that of Aosta. It is situated a little to the 
south of Mont Blanc, and is the most northerly 
of the passages of that division of the Alps 
which runs from north to south. In corrobo- 
ration of the theory which assigns the Little St. 
Bernard as the route of Hannibal, may be cited 
a very able article on the subject, which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review for November | 
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1825. This theory, however, has been attacked 
in a recent publication, (Hannibal's Passage 
of the Alps, by a Member of the University of 
Cambridge, ) the author of which contends for 
the passage over Monte Viso, where the Mari- 
time Alps terminate. His arguments are far 
from conclusive. The passage by Mont Cenis 
has also found many advocates, the most dis- 
tinguished of whom is Mannert. This learned 
scholar, in the introductory chapter to his 
Geography of Ancient Italy, in which he gives 
an account of the Alps and the various passes 
by which they were formerly traversed, ex- 
presses his belief that Hannibal crossed the 
great chain by the route of Mont Cenis. In 
forming his opinion, he appears to have been 
solely guided, and no doubt, most judiciously, 
by the narrative of Polybius; and he professes 
to have found the distances, as given in the 
best modern maps, accurately agreeing with 
the statement of the Greek historian. This 
fact is open to dispute ; for although the route 
of the Mont Cenis deviates at first very little 
from that on which the theory respecting the 
Little St. Bernard is founded, yet the imme- 
diate descent upon Turin shortens the total 
distance very considerably, and it will be im- 
possible to make up 150 miles from the frst 
ascent of the Alps to the descent at Susa 
without very much overrating the actual dis- 
tances. Moreover, it cannot be conceded to 
the learned professor, that the plains of Italy 
can be seen from the summit of Mont Cenis, 
and from thence only. It is most certain, that 
he has been misinformed on this point, though 
it has also been maintained by others, Even 
De Saussure, who ascended the Roche Michel, 
far above the Hospice of the Grande Croix, 
could not perceive the plains from that ele- 
vated summit. The Roche Melon is the only 
point in this vicinity from which it is possible 
to have a view of Piedmont; but it is not ac- 
cessible from the Grande Croix, or any point 
in the road of Mont Cenis. (Wickham and 
Cramer, p. 173. seqqg. 2nd ed.)—It remains to 
say a few words on the opinion of Napoleon 
on this subject, as stated in his “ Notes sur 
l’Ouvrage intitulé Considerations sur VU Art 
de la Guerre,” in the 2nd vol. of his Mélanges 
Historiques. In these notes he gives a very 
concise account of the road which he conceives 
Hannibal to have taken, and which is as fol- 
lows:—he crossed the Rhone, a little below 
Orange, and in four days reached either the 
confluence of the Rhone and Isere, or that of 
the Drac and Isere, settled the affairs of the 
two brothers, and then, after six days’ march, 
arrived, on the former supposition, at Montu- 
reillan, and thence, in nine days, at Susa, by 
the passage of Mont Cenis; or in the latter 
case, if he arrived at Grenoble at the end of 
the four days, he would reach St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne in six days, and Susa in nine days more : 
from Susa he marched upon Turin, and after 
the capture of the city he advanced to Milan. 
The reasoning by which Napoleon supports his 
hypothesis, is principally founded on what the 
French call “la raison de la Guerre,” that is, 
Hannibal did this, because, as a military man, 
he ought to have done it; and if we were dis- 
cussing prospective operations, there 1s no 
doubt that the opinion of so great a general as. 
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Napoleon would be almost conclusive; but in 
reasoning upon the past, the elements of the 
discussion are as open to civil as to military 
writers, and the former are quite as capable of 
conducting an argument logically as the latter. 
Napoleon has been guilty of several inaccu- 
racies in his statement, and his argument is 
conducted in that decided manner, which bears 
down all opposition, and which supposes, that 
whatever he says, must be right. ~ He asserts, 
that both Polybius and Livy state, that the 
army arrived, in the first instance, at Turin, 
and he loses sight altogether of the detailed 
narration of Polybius. The author upon whose 
work he is commenting, adopts the passage of 
the Little St. Bernard, which Napoleon re- 
fuses to believe, because Hannibal must have 
been early acquainted with the retreat of the 
Romans ‘towards their fleet, and would not, in 
that case, have marched to the north. The 
explanation of all this may be found in Na- 
poleon’s own words, “‘ La marche d’Annibal 
depuis Collioure jusqu’ a Turin a été toute 
simple: elle a été celle d’un voyageur; ila 
pris la route la plus courte.’’ Hardly so, since 
the road by Mont Genevre was shorter than 
that by Mont Cenis, as he himself allows, a 
few pages before. In a word, if we had no 
historical details to guide us, Napoleon would 
probably be right; but as we profess to be 
guided by those details, and as from his omit- 
ting to notice the greater part of them, he ap- 
pears either to have been ignorant of them, or 
to have been unable to make them agree with 
his hypothesis, we must come to the conclu- 
sion, that what he says rests upon no proof, 
and is to be merely considered as the opinion 
of a great general upon an hypothetical case. 
(Wickham and Cramer, p. 188. seqq.)] C. Nep. 
in Vita.—Liv. 21. 22. &c.—Plut. vi. Flamin. 
&c.— Justin. 32. 4.—Sil. Ital. 1. &c.—Florus 
2 and 3.—Juv. 10. v. 159. &c.— Horat. 4. Od. 
4. Epod. 16. II. A Carthaginian general, 
son of Hasdrubal, above 160 years before the 
birth of the great Hannibal. Jusiin. 19. 2.— 
Xenoph. Hist. Grec. IlI. A son of Gis- 
co, and grandson of Hamilcar, sent by the 
Carthaginians to the assistance of A‘gesta, a 
town of Sicily. He was overpowered by Her- 
mocrates, an exiled Syracusan. Justin. 22 and 
23. 

Hasprueat, [I. a Carthaginian general, 
son of Mago, who succeeded to the titles and 
glory of his father. It was under his conduct 
that the Carthaginians carried the war into 
Sardinia. He received a wound in that island, 
which caused his death, Β. c. 420. (Justin. 19. 
1.) II. Son of the preceding, made war 
upon the Numidians, and freed Carthage from 
the tribute she had been compelled to pay for 
being permitted to establish herself on the 
coast of Africa. (Justin. 19. 2.)——IIl. A 
son of Hanno, sent into Sicily, at the head of a 
powerful army, to oppose the Romans. He 
was defeated by Metellus, the Roman pro- 
consul, Β. 6. 251. Hasdrubal fled to Lilybeum, 
but was condemned to death by his country- 
men at home. (Id. ibid.) IV. Son-in-law 
of Hamilcar, distinguished himself under the 
orders of that general, in the war with Numi- 
dia. On the death of his father-in-law, he was 
appointed commander, and carried on military 
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operations in Spain during eight years. He 
reduced the greater part of this country, and 
governed it with wisdom and prudence. He 
founded Carthago Nova, (Curthagena.) The 
Romans, wishing to put a stop to his suc- 
cesses, made a treaty with Carthage, by which 
the latter bound herself not to carry her arms 
beyond the Iberus. Hasdrubal faithfully ob- 
served the terms of this compact. He was 
slain, B.g. 220, by a slave, whose master he 
had put to deati. (Liv. 21. 2.—Polyb. 2. 1. 
ἘΞ 7. 9.019... 14.0:..18.-- 1d 010. 10s) a 
Son of Hamilcar, brought from Spain large re- | 
inforcements for his brother Hannibal. He 
crossed the barrier of the Alps, and arrived in 
Italy, but the consuls Livius Salinator and 
Claudius Nero, having intercepted the letters 
which he had written to Hannibal, apprising 
him of his arrival, attacked him near the river 
Metaurus, and gave him a complete defeat, 
B.c. 208. Hasdrubal fell in the battle, with 
56,000 of his troops. The Romans lost about 
8000 men, and made 5400 prisoners. The 
head of Hasdrubal was severed from his body, 
and was thrown a few days after into the camp 
of Hannibal. Before attempting to enter Italy 
by land, Hasdrubal attempted to cross the sea 
from Spain, but was defeated by the Roman 
governor of Sardinia. (Liv. 21. 23.—Polyb. 
11. 1.) VI. A Carthaginian commander, 
son of Gisco, who commanded the forces of 
his country in Spain, during the time of Han- 
nibal. Being seconded by Syphax, he after- 
wards carried on the war against the Romans 
in Africa, but was defeated by Scipio. He 
died p.c. 206. (Liv. 24. 41.—Id. 29. 35.— 
Id. 30.5.) VII. A Carthaginian, surnamed 
‘ Kid,’ (Lat. Hoedus,) an opponent of the 
Barca faction. He advised his countrymen to 
make a peace with the Romans, and censured 
the ironical Jaugh of Hannibal, in the Cartha- 
ginian senate, after the peace was concluded. 
VIII. A Carthaginian general, who during 
the siege of Carthage by the Romans com- 
manded an army of 20,000 men, without the 
walls, with which he kept constantly harassing 
the besiegers. Being compelled at last to take 
refuge, with his forces, within the city, he took 
command of the place, and for a long time 
bravely withstood the attacks of the Romans. 
After the capture of the city, he retired with 
the Roman deserters, who had no quarter to 
expect, into the temple of A%sculapius in the 
citadel, resolved to bury himself under its ruins, 
taking with him, at the same time, his wife 
and two young sons. At length, however, 
having secretly left the temple, he threw him- 
self at the feet of Scipio, and supplicated for 
life. Scipio granted his request, and showed 
him as a suppliant to the deserters in the tem- 
ple. These desperate men, after venting against 
him a torrent of reproaches, set fire to the tem- 
ple and perished amid the flames. His wife, 
when the fire was kindling, displayed herself 
on the walls of the building, in the richest 
attire she was able at the moment to assume, 
and having upbraided her husband for his 
cowardice, slew her two sons, and threw her- 
self with them into the burning pile. Appian. 
Bell. Pun. 131.) ] 

Justintanvus, [surnamed the Great, nephew 
of Justinus I., emperor of the East, celebrated 
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as a lawgiver, was born A. Ὁ. 483, of an ob- 
scure family. He shared the fortunes of his 
uncle, who, from a common Thracian peasant, 
was raised to the imperial throne. While con- 
sul, a. p.521, he exhibited splendid games to 
the people. He likewise flattered the senate, 
and sought their favor; in consequence of 
which that body conferred on him the title of 
‘ nebilissimus.’ His uncle, infirm through age, 
and suffering from a wound, admitted him to 
a share of his power. Yet it was not until 
after his death, about August 1, a. p. 527, that 
Justinian was proclaimed emperor. He now 
married Theodora, whom he raised from the 
condition of an actress and a public prostitute, 
to the throne of the Cesars. She acquired an 
absolute mastery over her husband. Under 
his reign the parties of the circus contended 
With great animosity ; and, under the names of 
the Greens and the Blues, occasioned many 
bloody scenes in Constantinople. The violent 
means which Justinian used to quell the tu- 
mult, only served to increase it; and a confla- 
gration, whieh broke out in consequence, laid 
the greater part of Constantinople, and hisown 
most beautiful buildings, in ashes. Justinian’s 
own life was in peril. After the turbulence of 
these parties was extinguished by streams of 
blood, and a multitude of executions, Justinian 
finished the war with the Isaurians, and his 
general, Belisarius, in 523 and 529, obtained 
three glorious victories over the Persians. This 
great General destroyed, in 534, the empire of 
the Vandals, in Africa, and carried Gelimer, 
their king, a prisoner to Constantinople. Spain 
and Sicily were reconquered, and the Ostro- 
goths, who possessed Italy, were vanquished. 
In 536 Belisarius made his entry into Rome ; 
and the eunuch Narses, another of Justinian’s 
generals, in 553, put an end to the dominion 


of the Ostrogoths in Italy. These successes 
restored to the Roman empire a part of its 
former vast possessions. Justinian now turned 
his attention to the laws. He commissioned 
ten learned civilians to form a new Code from 
his own laws and those of his predecessors. 
To this Code Justinian added the Pandects, the 
Institutes, and the Novels. These compila- 
tions have since been called collectively, ‘The 
Body of Civil Law,’ (Corpus Juris Civilis.) 
Justinian was also intent on building new ci- 
ties, and upon fortifying others, and adorning 
them with new edifices; but he was particu- 
larly desirous of restoring peace in religious 
matters. Amongst other churches, he rebuilt 
that of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, which 
had been burnt in the quarrel of the Greens 
and the Blues. This church, which is now 
used by the Turks as a mosque, was so magni- 
ficent, that Justinian, when, on the day of its 
dedication, he beheld it for the first time, in its 
full splendor, cried out for joy, ‘To God alone 
be the glory! I have outdone thee, Solomon!’ 
But it was his unhappy fortune, as it was that 
of the Jewish king, to outlive himself. Towards 
the end of his life he became avaricious, with- 
out losing his love of splendor, suspicious and 
cruel. He oppressed the people with taxes, 
and lent a willing ear to every accusation. 
(Vid. Belisarius,) He suffered his own ser- 
vants to commit the most flagrant crimes un- 
punished. He died a.p. 565, in the eighty- 
third year of his age, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years. His love of the monks, of saints, 
and of theological questions, did not protect 
him from the censure of the divines, who 
esteemed him a heretic. Much that was great 
and glorious, was accomplished during his reign, 
but he had little share init. (Encyclop. Americ. 
vol. 7. p. 295. seqq-) | 


LIST OF THE CLASSICAL PROPER NAMES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN, 


WHICH OCCUR IN THE APOCRYPHA AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
AS EXPLAINED 


By Jo. Stmonts in his Gnomasticon Novi Testamenti et Librorum V. T. Apocryphorum, 
Hatz Macpesurcica, 1762. 4to.; and by J. F. Scuteusner in his Lexicon Greco- 
Latinum in Novum Testamentum, Editio 4to. Lipsie, 1819. 


PREFATORY REMARKS, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE ‘ PRELIMINARY SECTION’ OF JOHN SIMONIS’S WORK. 


1. The proper names, which occur in the New Testament and the Apocrypha, are in their 
origin either purely Greek, as”Apxumrmos, Col. 4, 17. or Heprew, as ᾿Αδασὰ, 1 Mace. 7, 40. or 
CuHatpaic, aS Ῥαψάκης, Sik: 48, 18. or Syniac, as Κηφᾶς, oh 1, 42. or Pua@nician, as 
Πισιδία, Acts 13, 14. or Απαβισ, as Εἰμαλκουὲ, Ἴ Mace. 2, 39. or A’THIOPIC, as Κανδάκη, 
Acts 8, 27. or Perstan, as ᾿Αρσάκης, 1 Macc. 14, 2. or ARMENIAN, as πος 2 Mace. 4, 
40. Acts 19,9. or ἄπουρτιαν, as Φαραὼ, 1 Macc. 4, 9. Acts 7, 10. or Latin, as Ἰοῦστος, 
Acts 1, 23. or, according to some, GERMAN, as Σκύθης, 2 Macc. 4, 27. Col. 3, 1]. 

2. In the proper names of Greek origin the accent is customarily retracted for the sake of 
distinction, (Pasor Lex. Gr. Lat. in N. T. vv. *Epaoros and Πάτμος, the more recent Scholiast 
of Pind. Olymp. 1, 38. Kupia μὲν ὄντα παροξύνεται, οἷον Δημοσθένης, ἐπίθετα δὲ ὀξύνεται, οἷον 
μεγασθενὴς, x. τ. Δ.) We may give as examples Σωσθένης for σωσθενὴς, Acts 18, 17. Δρίμυλος 


for δριμύλος, 3 Macc. 1, 3. etc. ; especially the names of cities in ea, as ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια, Σελεύ- 


keta, etc. which are properly feminine adjectives from masc. in eos, referring to πόλις, which 
is understood, and thus required the accent on the penult. However, this retraction of the 
accent is not always observed, as we may see in Διοτρεφὴς, 3 Jo. 5, 9. Μενεσθεὺς, 2 Mace. 4, 
21. Φιλητὸς, 2 Tim. 2, 17. (but in the case of Φιλητὸς it ought to be observed ;) it is neglected 
also in feminine denominatives in ds and ts, as Ἡρωδιὰς, ᾿Αντιπατρὶξ, etc. that they may not be 
confounded with masc. in as and ts. 

3. The Syrians and Hrprews are wont to shorten the proper names from other languages, 


and to terminate them in a, and the Greeks add to those words, so terminating, a fresh 
termination from their own tongue: from ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος we have first ᾿Αρτεμᾶ, and then a fresh 
Greek termination, ᾿Αρτεμᾶς, (Tit. 3, 12. etc.) see Grotius at the beginning of Luke’s Gospel, 
and Wolf in Curis Crit. ad Rom. 16,14. Proper names of this kind, thus mutilated, are com- 
monly considered as deminutives, Fr. Burmann Exerc. Acad. P. 2. s. 173. and Caninius 
Hellen. 229. who brings several examples from the Grerx language; Hermann Pecile 3, 
314. considers them to be plebetan appellations ; Hiller Onom. S. 681. adduces examples of 
names similarly mutilated from the German language. About the abbreviation of proper 
names see much in Zornius Miscell. Lips. Nov. V.7. P. 2. p. 210, 11. and in others there 
cited. 

4. Proper names, that their import might be understood by the Grrrxs, were expressed in 
corresponding Greek terms, and these terms were themselves used as proper names, Jo. 
Vorstius Exerc. Acad. 5,13. Misc. Acad. 12. Θωμᾶς, in GrevK Δίδυμος, Jo. 11, 16. 20, 24. 
21, 2. and Ταβιθὰ, in Οππεκ Δορκὰς, Acts 9, 36. 39. 40. etc. are examples, 

5. The Syrians and Jews adopted many Greex proper names from their intercourse with 
the Grrexs and Maceponrans, Burmann ἰ. ὁ. 53. Salmas. Ossil. Ling. Hellen. 383. Fun. 
Ling. Hellen. 73. J. B. Ottius Spicil. ex Josepho ad Jo. ἃ, 1. Barth. Advers. 2, 21. 

6. It was common for the Jews to be called by a HeEBrEw name among their countrymen, 
and among the GrntTiLts by another, or by that turned into a GenriLe word, or by some 
different name, Burmann ἰ. ὁ. 63. as Jesus and Justus, Col. 4.11. (Talmud. Hierosolym. Gittin 
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fol. 43. ‘Israelite extra terram Israéliticam, nomina habent sicut nomina Gentilium; Joseph. 
A. J.12, 6. about the sons of the high-priest, Simon, Ὁ μὲν Ἰησοῦς Ἰάσονα ἑαυτὸν μετωνό- 
μᾶσεν, 6 de "Ovias ἐκλήθη Μενέλαος.) See Grotius on Acts 13, 9. Barth. Mayer Philol. §. P. 
1. p. 238. L. Normann Diss. de Hellenismo Judaico 2,10. Jo. Braunius Select. δ. 33. J. A. 
Fabricius Bibliogr. Antiqg. 20, 16. Bibl. Gr. 1, 29, 8. Noldius Hist. Idum. 207. Barth. l. δ. 
7,4. 

7. Proper names cften agree with the terms, which designate the native countries of persons, 
Eustath. ad Il. 2, 701. Od. 2,15. as Λυδία, Acts 17, 14. 40. Περσὶς, Rom. 16,12. ‘This is 
more particularly the case with respect to serréle names, (Schol. Theocr. 5, 2. Εἰώθασι δὲ of 
παλαιοὶ τοῖς δούλοις ὀνόματα τιθέναι ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν,) J.C. Wolf Pseud-Orig. Philosoph. p. 19. 

8. The Jews often took names and sirnames from the names of parents, as Bap Ἰωνᾶ, ‘son 
of Jonas,’ Matth. 16, 17. Βαρτίμαιος, ‘son of Timeus, Mark 10.46. Such names, taken from 
the names of parents, occur in other languages also, as Jolinson, Nicolson, Thomson, etc. see 
Hickes’s Diss. 6. ad Thes. Ling. Septentr. (Jo. Hartungius Loe. Memorab. Decur. 3. c. 8. s. 9. 
remarks that among Greek and Latin writers, the names of those, who are called by the same 
name as their parents, ‘ disstmulari neque exprimi semper.’) The Syrians are wont to form 
their names and sirnames from the occupations of the parents, as Bar-tabbache, ‘son of a 
butcher, Bar-saphinin, ‘son of a sailor,’ (compare Hresr. Neh. 3,8.) In another way the 
Hesrews form proper names under the form of palronymics, (Onom. V. T. 386.) as 1 Chron. 
20,5. a Purtistine sprung from a futher of great size, i.e. ‘ son of a giant,’ which in the 
ARMENIAN tongue would be Skujuerdi, i.e. ‘son of a giant,’ name of a king of ARmENra, 
mentioned by J. J. Schreder Diss. de Ling. Armen. 1,18. The Latins expressed names of 
this kind by the possessive termination, inus, as Justinus, ‘ son of Justus,’ Constantinus, ‘ son 
of Constans;’ so Carolinus, Conradinus, Marcellinus, Martinus, Victerinus, etc. About 
similar names in ing among the old Germans, see Wachter Gloss. Germ. in v. Ing. 

9. The Greeks and Romans often gave to themselves the names of their Gods, as ’AmoA- 
Aduos, ‘belonging or censecrated to Apollo,’ 1 Macc. 3, 10. ; Βακχίδης, ‘son of Bacchus,’ 1 
Macc. 7, 8.3; Δημήτριος, ‘ belonging or consecrated to Ceres,’ 1 Macc. 7, 1. Acts19, 24. On 
this custom, prevalent even among other nations, see Onom. V. T. 484. J. A. M. Nagelius 
Diss. de Culiu Deorum ex Onomatothesia Iliustri, and about the Hesrews J. P. Schwarz 
Diss. de Nominibus V. T. Propriis, Religionis Hebreorum Monumentis. Names of this kind, 
taken from the names of false Gods, the GenTILEs, when they were converted to Christianity, 
did not lay aside, (Cuper Monum. Antiq. 190.) 

10. In the names of countries and ‘cities there is generally an ellipse of χώρα and πόλις, as 
᾿Αντιόχεια is properly a feminine adjective, with+the accent changed, from the masculine 
᾿Αντιόχειος, ‘ belonging to or consecrated to Antiochus ;’ Συρία is properly a feminine adjective 
from the masc. Zupios, ‘ belonging to the Syri.’ On the frequent ellipse of these words see L. 
Bos’s Ellipses, p. 182. 262. 

11. It is remarkable that not a single proper name occurs in the whole book of Wisdom, 
even where it is necessary, so that the author has purposely omitted them. 


AxnsinTHUs, mystical name of a star, mean- 
ing without doubt a distinguished doctor of 
the Church, (Apoc. 8, 11.) 

Acunaicus, ᾿Αχαϊκὸς, Christian, friend of 
Paul, perhaps so called as a native of Achaia 
in Greece, (1 Cor. 16, 17.) 

ZENEAS, Aivéas, (of the same form are ’Ap- 
Spéas, Xaipéas, and among profane authors, 
Δημέας, Θεμιστέας, Mvacéas, “YBpéas, etc. The 
Greeks in appellatives from other nouns, both 
substantive and adjective, derive denominatives 
in fas, very rarely in εἶας, Ionic εἴης, and aias, 
most rarely in €as, as χαρακέας in Hesychius, 
otherwise xopaxias, €A€as, as we sbould read 
in Aristophanes, not éAcas, for which Calli- 
machus said éAelas, as the Scholiast remarks, 
and they are almost of the same signification 


with derivative adjectives in tos, esos, aos, and 
cos, except that those in as are used more sub- 
stantively, and in the masculine alone, see 
Budeus Comment. L. Gr. 1253—4. But the 


termination of adjectives in eos arose from the 


other in eos, with the dropped, whence came 


the Latin adjectives in eus, as aureus, argenteus, 
etc., which Eustathius attributes to the AZolic 
dialect, others to the Ionic or poetic. We 
must say the same about derivatives in éas, 
whence Αἰνείας and Aivéas. As therefore from 
campos is the denominative σαπρίας, from 


καυλὸς καυλίαξ, etc. so from αἰνὸς, “ heary,’ is 
Αἰνέας, ‘ born by difficult tabor, Hom. Il. in 
Ven. 199. 

Τῷ δὲ καὶ Αἰνείας ὄνομ᾽ ἔσσεται, οὕνεκα μ᾽ αἰνὸν 
Ἔσχεν ἄχος, ἕνεκα βροτοῦ avéepos ἔμπεσον εὐνῇ. 
So in appellatives we have αἰνοτόκος, ‘one who 
has brought forth with difficulty,’ αἰνότοκος, 
‘brought forth with difficulty. That the an- 
cients often gave names from difficult partu- 
rition and other circumstances of birth, is 
noticed in Jo. Simonis Qnom. V. T.1, 15. 7. 8. 
where we are also told that the natives of the 
Philippine Islands do so at this day, according 
to the author of the Present State of the 
Philippine Islands, ch. 2.) paralytic man, 
whom Peter loved, and whose history is given 
in Acts 9, 33. 

AGrippa, ᾿Αγρίππας, according to Gellius, 
N. A. 16, 16. the same as @gre partus, born 
by across birth, his feet coming first ; others, 
with Salmasius, Exerc. Plin. c. 1. p. 23. 
derive the word from ἀγρέω and ἵππος. I. The 
Elder, son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod 
the Great, liberated by Caligula from the 
bonds into which he was thrown by Tiberius ; 
appointed king of the Tetrarchy, which had 
been held by Philip, and of the Tetrarchy of 
Lysanias, confirmed by Claudius in his regal 
power with the addition of Judza and Samaria, 
so that he held almost the whole kingdom pos- 
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sessed by Herod the Great; reigned seven 
years ; his wife was Cypras, daughter of Pal- 
las, brother of Herod tiie Great and Salamvenis, 
(Joseph. A. J.18, 7.) Having put James to 
death, and thrown Peter into prison, he termi- 
nated his life miserably; for when he had 
instituted solemn games at Caesarea for the 
health of Claudius Cesar, (19, 17.) and had 
allowed the people to offer divine honors to 
him, he was struck by an angel of God with 
the lousy disease, and expired five days after- 
wards, in the 4th year of the reign of Claudius 
Cesar, (Acts 12, 23.) He is called Herod in 
the Acts: see Herodes. 11. Acrippa the 
Younger, or Herop Acrippa, great-grandson 
of Herod the Great, and son of Agrippa the 
Elder; last King of the Jews, who reigned 
56 years, and possessed much authority with 
Claudius; bis wife was Mariamne, daughter 
of Joseph, cousin-german of Herod the Great, 
and of Olympias, his daughter. Before him 
Paul pleaded his cause at Cesarea. (Acts 25. 
and 26. Deyling Obs. SS. P. 2. p. 261. Wetst. 
N. T. 2,627. Ottius Spicil. ex Fl. Jusepho ad 
N. T. 328.) 

Atcrimus, Ἄλκιμος, (‘ inclined or eager to 
assist,’) from ἀλκὴ. (the termination of deriva- 
tive adjectives in sos expresses proneness, pos- 
sibility, and aptitude, actively or passively, 
Thom. Mag. v. ᾿Ωφέλιμος, Budeus Comment. 
LL. Gr. 1499.) Jew, aiming at the high- 
priesthood, (1 Macc. 7, 5. 9. 9, 1.3; 2 Mace. 
14, 3.) 

ALEXANDER, ᾿Αλέξανδρος, (‘ helper of men,’ 
like ἀλεξήνωρ, epithet of A‘sculapius,) I. son 
of Simon the Cyrenzan, who bore the cross of 
Christ, (Mark 15, 21.) 11. One of the chief 
priests, examined the Apostles, (Acts 4, 6.) 
Ill. Jew, whom the populace of Ephesus tu- 
multuously seized, that he might address the 
people, (19, 33-4.) IV. Brazier, from whom 
Paul suffered many indignities, (1 Tim. 1, 20. 
2 Tim. 4,14.) The opinion of Mosheim that 
he was a Gnostic, has been refuted by Titt- 
mann de Vesligiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra 
quesitis p. 148. Some maintain that he was 
the same as Alexander of Samaria. V. Alex- 
ander the Great, (1 Macc. 1. 1. 1. 6, 2.) VI. 
King of Syria, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
(1 Mace. 10, 1, 4. etc.) 

Amp tras, (contracted from ampliatus,) Ro- 
man and Christian, much beloved by Paul, and 
mentioned by him Rom. 16, 8, where for ’Au- 
πλίαν many Mss. and Versions exhibit *Ap- 
πλιάτον. 

Awnpreas, ᾿Ανδρέας, Andrew, (‘ manly,’ for 
*Avodpeias, which Nonnus has, see AZneas,) 
Galilezan, native of Bethsaida, (Jo. 1, 45.) 
disciple of John Baptist, brother of Simon 
Peter, (Matth. 4, 18.) one of the twelve 
Apostles; preached the Gospel to the Scy- 
thians, Sogdianians, Thracians, A®thiopians, 
and Achzans; crucified in the city Patras by 
the order of the Proconsul A*geus, (Euseh, 
H. E.-3, 1. Niceph. -H. E. 2, 39. 3, ὃ. 
Matih. 10, 2. Mark 1,16. 13, 3. Jo. 6, 18. 
12, 22.) Epiphanius mentions a spurious hook, 
called the Acts of Andreas, used by the sects, 
Apostolici, Encratite, and Origeniant. 

Anpronicus, ᾿Ανδρόνικος, (‘ conqueror of 
men, ) Christian Jew, kinsman of Paul, and 
for some time thrown into prison with him 
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on account of his Xtian belief; Paul himself 
(Rom. 16, 7.) speaks of him as distinguished 
among the Apostles, not because he was one 
of the Apostles, but either becaure he was 
well known to the rest of the Aposiles, or be- 
cause he was in the number of the doctors, 
solemnly appointed in each Church, in which 
sense aiso Titus and Epaphroditus are called 
Apostles. ‘ 

Antiocuts, concubine of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, (2 Mace. 4, 30.) 

Antiocuus, ᾿Αντίοχος, from ἀντέχω, (“ who 
resists,’ ‘ brave, warlike,') 1. The Great, King 
of Syria, (1 Macc. 1, 10.) II. Epiphanes, his 
son, (1 Macc. 1, 10. 3, 27. 6, 1.5 2 Mace. 1, 
14. 2, 21. etc.) Il]. Eupator, son of Epi- 
phanes, (1 Mace. 3, 33.6, 15. 11, 39. 5 2 Mace. 
2, 21. 9, 25.10, 10. etc.) IV. King of Syria, 
son of Demetrius, (1 Macc. 15,1.) V. Father 
of Numenius, (1 Macc. 12, 16. 14, 22.) : 

ANTIPAS, ᾿Αντίπας, (contracted from ᾿Αντί- 
πατρος, like Κλεόπας, from ΚλεόπατροΞ,) wani- 
fested by his death among the Pergamenians, 
(who, according to Euseb. H. E. 4, 14. often 
committed outrages against the Christians, ) his 
belief in the Xtian religion, (Apoc. 2,13. where 
see Eichhorn 1, 96.) ; 

AntipaTer, ᾿Αντίπατρος, (‘ like to his fa- 
ther,’ as in the appellatives ἀντίθεος, ‘like to 
God,’ ἀντιάνειρα, ‘like to a man,’) 1. son of 
Jaso, ambassador from the Jews to the Ro- 
mans, (1 Mace. 12, 16. 14, 22.) 1: Father of 
Herod the Great, from whom Anéiputris, a city 
of Samaria, was named, (Acts 23,31.) 

APELLES, ᾿Απελλῆς, (grammarians consider 
it to be a contraction from ᾿Απελλέας, as Ἑρμῆς 
from Ἑ ρμέας, of the form Aivéas, ᾿Ανδρέας, etc. 
It is not a verbal from ἀπέλλω, “ to drive away, 
but a denominative from the obsolete ἀπελλὸς, 
‘dark,’ otherwise πελλὸς, whence in Hesychius 
ἀπελλὸν, ‘ black poplar.’ It designates ‘a man 
of dark countenance,’ as the appellatives μαλα- 
κίας, ‘ effeminate,’ ἐρυθρίας, ‘ rubicund,’ ὠχρίας, 
‘ pallid,’ from μαλακὸς, ἐρυθρὸ:, wxpds, etc.) 
pious Xtian, commended by Paul, (Rom. 16, 
10.) 

Avottontus, I. son of Thraseus, governor 
of Celesyria, (1 Mace. 3, 10. 12. 10, 69.5 
2 Mace. 3, 5.7.) 11. Son of Gennzus, a getie- 
ral, (2 δίκαιο. 12, 2.) 

APOLLOPHANES, ᾿Απολλοφάνης, (accent re- 
tracted for ᾿Απολλοφανὴς, ‘ who seems to be 
Apollo,’ ‘like to Apollo, as in the appella- 
tives, δουλοφανὴς, εἰδωλοφανὴς, ἡλιοφανὴς, θη- 
λυφανὴς, Tavpopavijs, etc.) 2 Macc. 10, 97. 

Arottos, Alexandrian Jew, converted to 
Xtianity, distinguished doctor in the Apostolic 
Church, eloquent, well versed in the Scriptures, 
(Acts 18, 24. 19, 1.; 1 Cor. 1, 12. 3, 4—6. 
22. 4, 6. 16, 12. Tit. 3, 13.;) B. A. Hopf 
Comment. de Apolline Pseudo-doctore, Hage, 
1782. 8vo. judges sinistrously and unjustly 
about him; see also J. A. Pfizer Diss. de Apol- 
line, Doctore Apostolico. 

APOoLLyo, ᾿Απολλύων, (‘ destroyer,’) king of 
hell, ( Apoc. 9, 11.) 

Appuia, ᾿Απφία, (‘ mistress,’ according to 
the more recent Comic writers, J. Pollux 3, 
c. 8. hypocoristic of ‘ sister,’ q. d. sorercuia, 
Hesych. ᾿Απφία, ἀδελφῆς ἢ ἀδελφοῦ.) Philem. 
2. whom Chrysostom and Theodoret assert to 
have been wife of Philemo; so the Greek 
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Scholiast names Philemo and Apphia as mas- 
ters of Onesimus, (Griesbach’s N. T. 2, 167. 
Wetst. N. 7. 2, 380.) 

AgquiLa, ᾿Ακύλας, Jew, native of Pontus, 
(Acés 18, 2.) tent-maker, most religious man, 
converted to Xtianity by the Apostles; when 
the Emperor Claudius expelled all the Jews 
from Rome, Aquila with his wife Priscilla, 
thus expelled from that city, about the year 
Dionys. 48. became a companion of Paul in 
his travels, and assisted him in propagating 
the Christian doctrine, with whom he returned 
to Rome about the year Dionys. 52. (Acts 18, 
18. 26. Rom. 16, 3.; 1 Cor. 16, 19.; 2 Tim. 
4, 19.) 

ARCHELAUS, ᾿Αρχέλαος, ‘ruler or prince of 
the people,’ son of Herod the Great by a Sa- 
maritan wife; educated with his brother An- 
tipas at Rome by a private individual, (Joseph. 
A. J. 17, 1, 3. p. 828. Haverc.;) after the 
death of Herod the Great, appointed Ethnarch 
or Tetrarch of Judea by his father and Au- 
gustus, he presided for several years over Idu- 
mea and Samaria with almost regal power, 
and hence he is called King, (Matth. 2, 22.) 
After a tumult among the people, caused by 
his cruelty and savageness, proceeded to Rome, 
but soon afterwards was accused, by ambassa- 
dors from the Jews and Samaritans, of aiming 
atthe sovereignty, was banished by the Empe- 
ror to Vienne, ( Viennam Allobrogum, )in Trans- 
Alpine Gaul, where he expired. (Joseph. A. J. 
2,5,1.17, 9,3. B.J. 2,7, 3. p. 159.) Under 
his administration Christ returned from exile. 

Arcuirpus, Ἄρχιππος, (‘skilful in riding 
a horse,’) doctor in the Colossian Church, (Co- 
loss. 4, 17.) fellow-soldier with Paul and ‘Timo- 
thy, (Philem. 5, 2.) see I. A. Dietelmar’s 
Diss. de Archippo, and the article Philippus. 

Areras, ᾿Αρέτας, 2 Cor. 11, 32. (where see 
Wetst.) name of the King of Arabia Petrea, 
in the time of Paul, including Damascus, fa- 
ther-in-law of Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch, 
who repudiated his daughter, when he took 
Herodias. Pococke, Not.ad Abulpharaium p. 
74. contends that it is an Arabic name, com- 
mon, if not to all, at least to several Kings of 
Arabia, as appears from 2 Mace. 5, 8. where 
another King of the same name is mentioned, 
6 τῶν ᾿Αράβων τύραννος. Reland de Vet. Ling. 
Pers. 5. 23. refers it to the Persian arta, ‘ great,’ 
while C. B. Michaelis Diss. qua Naturalia e¢ 
Artificialia quedam Codicis S. ex Alcorano il- 
lustrantur p. 25. points to a title much loved 
by the Kings of Arabia, and distinct from the 
Arabic name adverted to by Pococke, 

ARrARATHES, ᾿Αριαράθης5, (from Pers. ari 
and artha or arta, " very great,’) King of Cap- 
padocia, (1 Mace. 15, 22.;) in Moses Choro- 
nensis, a King of Armenia is called Arai- 
Araiades. 

Aristarcuus, Aplotapxos, (‘governing ex- 
cellenily,’) native of Thessalonica in Mace- 
donia, a Christian, for some time the travelling 
companion of Paul,—when a tumult arose at 
Ephesus, seized by the populace and carried 
with Paul captive to Rome, (Acts 17, 2. 19, 
29. 20, 4. Coloss. 4,10. Philem. 5, 24.) 

ARISTOBULUS, ᾿Αριστόβουλος, (‘ who gives 
excellent counsel,’) mentioned by Paul Rom. 
16; 10. but it is not clear who he was, see 
L.C, Valckenaer Diatribe de Aristobulv Jud@o, 
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Ansacks, ᾿Αρσάκης, (for Artsaces, from Pers. 
arta, “ great,’ and sehach, ‘ king ;’ according to 
Hiller, from ari, ‘ great,’ and Saca, i.e. Seytha, 
see Jo. Simonis Onom. V. Τ΄ 483.) first King 
of the Parthians, from whom all his successors 
were called Arsacid@, (1 Macc. 14, 2. 3. 15, 
22. where is understood that Arsaces, whose 
proper name was Phraates.) 

Arstnok, ᾿Αρσινόη, (‘ elated in mind,’ of 
which the masculine would be ἀρσίνοος, ex- 
plained by Eustath. ad Il. 11, 625. ὑψηλόνους, 
διὰ τὸ μετάρσιον τοῦ vovd,) sister and wife of 
Ptolemy Philopator, (3 Mace. 1, 1. 4.) 

Artaxerxes, ᾿Αρταξέρξης, King of Persia, 
Ezra 4, 7. 8. 11. 23. where the Hebrew has 
Artachschascht, and with a rather Chaldean 
pronunciation, Arétachschaschta, explained by 
Herod. 6. to mean μέγας ἀρήϊος, by Ammianus 
XIX. bellorum victor, i. e. ‘ great in military 
glory,’ (Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 583.) 

Antremas, ᾿Αρτεμᾶς, (contr. from ᾿Αρτεμίδω- 
pos, according to Varro de L. L. 7,9.) friend 
of Paul, (Tit. 3, 12.) 

Arremis, Diana, daughter of Jupiter by 
Latona, Goddess of the Gentiles, who presided 
over woods, hunting, and navigation, whence 
she is called ‘the Queen of the Waves,’ and 
‘the Huntress,’ named undoubtedly from the 
adj. ἀρτεμὴς, “ safe,’ and ‘ whole,’ partly on ac- 
count of her incorrupted virginity, partly be- 
cause she was believed to assist males and 
females in coming into the world with perfect 
limbs. Otber etymologies are collected by 


J. H. A. Seelen Meditatt. Exeg. P. 1. p. 505. 


and Simonis Onom. N. T. 30. A most splen- 
did temple was erected to her at Ephesus, (the 
whole fabric is called golden in Avistoph. Nub. 
598.) burnt to ashes by Herostratus, that he 
might immortalise his name, and restored in 
the time of Alexander the Great much more 
magnificently, in which work all Asia is said 
to have been occupied for 220 years: the image 
at Ephesus was with many breasts, Multimam- 
mia, (Pliny H. N. 36, 14. Acts 19, 24. 27. 28. 
34. 35. Wetst. N. T. 2, 588. Hieronymus . 
Prom. in Ep. ad Ephes. Aug. Esmarchius 
Disquisitt. de Artemide Ephesiorum.) 

Astry aces, “Aotudyns, King of the Medes, 
Hist. of Bel and the Dragon. v. 1. La Croze 
Hist. Christ. Armen. 330. considers the word 
to be the same with the Armenian Astvades, 
i.e. ‘ God,’ (so Codomannus, “ God alone,’ ) but 
Jo. Simonis, deeming the change of d in g 
harsh, refers it to a Persian word, name of a 
Persian King, formed from a word denoting ‘a 
serpent,’ and the word Astyages would thus 
be in the Armenian tongue, Aschdahak. So 
Arwe, ‘ serpent,’ was the name of the first King 
of A*thiopia. 

Asyncritus, Aovykpitos, (‘ incomparable,’) 
Roman, (Rom. 16, 14.) 

ArerGatium, ᾿Ατεργατεῖον, Temple of the 
Goddess Atergate, (2 Mace. 2, 26.) called also 
Atergatis and Derceto, Goddess worshipped 
at Ascalon, and thought to be the same with 
Dagon. : 

Arnenosius, ᾿Αθηνόβιος, (‘ living by Mi- 
nerva,’ i. e. * by studies,’ over which Minerva 
was thought to preside, as in the appellatives 
apratiBios, ‘living by plunder,’ συκόβιος, ‘living 
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on figs,’ χειρόβιος, ‘ living by his hands,’ i. e. | 
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| same as γικηφόρος, ‘ bearing the victory,’ i. e. 


* by the labor of his hands,’ etc.) friend of |‘ the palm of victory,’ for beauty, a name com- 


King Antiochus, (1 Macc. 15, 28. 32. 35.) 

Αττατιυβ, Ἄτταλος, (with the τ doubled, as 
In ἀττάλλω for atdAAw, and with the accent 
retracted for araAds, ‘ tender,” ) surnamed Phila- 
delphus, King of Pergamus, (1 Macc. 15, 22.) 
According to Strabo, he built the city Aittalia 
in Pamphylia, ( Acts 14, 25.) 


Avcustus, (Luke 2,1.) cognomen of Julius | 


Cesar Octavianus, second Roman Emperor, 
son of the senator Octavius and of Accia, 
daughter of Julia, sister of C. Julius Cesar, 
who among the other Emperors presided not 


Roman world ; born a.vu.c. 691, in the con- 
sulate of Cicero and Antony; died at Nola, 
A. D. 14, aged 76, in the 57th year of his 


reign ; Jesus Christ was born at Bethlehem in | 


the 42nd year of his reign. He received the 
title of Augustus from the Roman senate, ac- 
cording to Florus 4, 12. either on account of 
the peace restored to the Roman world, and 


imperium, ‘ augmenting the empire,’ or through 
flattery, because augustus aunong the Romans 
signifies ‘what is holy, venerable, and most 
worthy of supreme honor,’ like σεβαστὸς among 
the Greeks, ( Vett. Gloss. Augustus, Σεβαστὺς, 


“Iepbs,) from augere, which was applied to the | 


victims, sprinkled with salted flour, immolated, 
and consecrated to the Gods. This at least 
was the opinion of Dio Cassius LIII. ᾿Αλλὰ 
Αὔγουστος, ὥς καὶ πλεῖόν τι ἢ κατὰ ἀνθρώπους 
ὧν, ἐπεκλήθη" πάντα "yap ἐντιμιώτατα καὶ 
a αἴγουστα προσαγορεύεται : and so 
Pausan. 3,11. Td δὲ ὄνομα εἶναι τούτῳ Αὔ- 
γουστος, ὅ κατὰ γλῶτταν δύναται τῶν Ἕλλήνων 
Σεβαστός. Sueton. Oct.7. “ Exinde factum est 
ut postea singuli ac universi imperatores Ro- 
mani, uti ab Julio Cesare Cesares, ita ab Au- 
gusto Augusti salutarentur.” 

Baccuipes, Βακχίδης, (patronymic from 
Βάκχος.) friend and general of King Deme- 
trius, (1 Mace. 7, 8.9,1.; 2 Macc. 14, 6.) 

Bacenor, Batre, {: (one fr. βάζω 
and ἀνὴρ, whence ἀβακὴς, ‘silent,’ etc.) military 
commander, (2 Macc. 12. 35.) 

Bacoas, eunuch of Holofernes, (Judith 12, 
11. 13, 1. ete.) properly name of -office, de- 
noting ‘ servant’ or ‘ boy, in the Persian, 
(French page, Reland Diss. de Vet. Ling. 
Pers. s. 32. Burton Relig. Ling. Pers. in Ba- 
§0as.) 

Baztacus, (from a Persian word signifying 
‘a horse which walks and runs excellently,’ ) 
father of the concubine Apame, (1 Esdr. 4, 
29.) but the Syman Interpreter has a word, 
which agrees with Artaceas, Persian general 
mentioned in Herodotus, while we have in Jo- 
_ sephus A. J. 11, 3. Rabsaces Themasus. 

Bartimzus, Βαρτιμαῖος, “ son of Timeus,’ 
a man blind from his birth, whom Jesus cured 
in a miraculous way, (Mark 10, 47.) 

Betus, ( Baruch 6, 41. Epist. Jerem. v.41.) 

Bernice, Βερνίκη, (ty syncope for Bepo- 
vien oF Βερενίκη, which, according to Etym. 
M. v. Βέροια, and to Plutarch Quest. Gr., isa 
Macedonian form for Sepevixn, for the Mace- 
donians substitute B for Φ, saying Βίλιππος for 
Φίλιππος, βαλακρὺς for φαλακρὸς, etc. Eustath. 
on Ji. 10, 192.; the word will thus denote the 


| TOF. 
the extension of its boundaries, q. d. augens | 


mon to many women,) daughter of Herod 
Agrippa the Elder, and sister of King Agrippa 
ἴδε Younger, who was first married to her 
uncle by the father’s side, Herod, King of 
Chalcis. On his death she lived in a state of 
widowhood, bret not without scandal; for she 
was suspected of an incestuous intercourse with 
Agrippa, her brother; and to remove this sus- 
picion, married Polemo, King of Cilicia, left 
him, returned to her brother, attended him, 
and thus increased the suspicion of incest. 


| (Acts 25, 23. 26, 30. Wetst. N. T. 2, 627. 
only very long, but very successfully over the | 


Joseph. A. J. 20, 7, 1-2.) 

Bastuvs, Βλάστος, (accent retracted for 
βλαστὸς, ‘ sprout,’ see Jo. Simonis, Onom. V. 
T. 176.) chamberlain of King Herod, (Acts 
12, 20.) 

ΟΞ 5.48. agnomen of Julius, at first Dictator 
of the Roman Republic, afterwards, when the 
form of government was changed, first Empe- 
Augustus, his heir, inherited the name 
with the throne; and aj] the Emperors, who 
followed him, were called Cesars, as they were 
also called Augusti from Augustus, successor 
of Julius Czsar. The title is assigned to Au- 
gustus, Luke 2, 1. to Tiberius, 3, 1. to Clau- 
dius, Acts 11, 2S. 

Caius, or Gaivs, I. native of Derbe, com- 
panion of Paul on his journey into Asia, (Acts 
20, 4.) aL Macedonian, “also companion of 
Paul, (19, 29.) ΤΙ. Corinthian, enter- 
tained Paul at Corinth, and allowed the Chris- 
tians to meet in his honse, (Rom. 16, 23.) 
baptised by Paul, (1 Cor. 1, 15.) to whom 
John seems to have inscribed his third Epistle, 
(3 Jo. 5, 1.) 

CALLISTHENES, Καλλισθένης, (accent re- 
tracted for Καλλισθενὴς, ‘ possessed of excellent 
strength, 2 Macc. 8, 33.) 

Canpacet, Κανδάκη, Ethiopic word, as com- 
mon to all the Queens of the #thiopians, and 
the mothers of their Kings, from the time of 
Augustus to Vespasian, as the names of Pha- 
©aoh, Antiochus, and Seleueus, were to the 
Kings of Egypt, etc., as appears from Strabo 
xvil. Pliny 6, 29. see Ludolf Comment. ad 
Hist. Hithiop. 89. Gloss. Philol. S. T77-~ 
Dathe, Wetst. N. T. 2, 507. S. Basnage 
Exerc. Antib. p. 13. The Queen of 4thiopia, 
Teigning in the time of Tiberius, (according to 
some, Judita,) had the same name, (Acts 8, 
27. Alberti Gloss. Gr. N. T. 213.) 

Canrus, Κάρπος, (from καρπὸς, ‘ fruit,’) 2 
Tim. 3, 14. Wetst. N. T. 2, 366. Jo. Simonis 
Onom. V. T. 186. 

Crenpesezus, Κενδεβαῖος, friend of King An- 
tiochus, (1 Macc. 15, 38. 40. 16, 4.8.) de- 
duced by Jo. Simonis Onom. N. T. 90. from 
the Arabic kendevaon, ‘fat, ‘ jolt-headed ;’ 
Grotius derives it from Cendevia, a part of 
Phenicia; but Cendevia was a lake by Mount 
Carmel, not a city or town. 

Cuzpeas, Χαιρέας, ‘ exciting joy, from the 
obsolete xaipos, ‘joy: in the common Lexicons 
we have τὸ χαῖρον, for xape, but without doubt 
we should read either-6 xaipos or τὸ xaipos, 
whence also χαιροσύνη descends, because the 
feminine denominative substantives in συν 


regularly descend from primitives in es and 
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ὧν, wvos, very rarely terminated otherwise, 
Cattier Gazoph. Gr. 29. ; as therefore rapatias 
is ‘ exciting disturbance,’ παλματίας, “ exciting 
concussion of the earth,’ xacpartias, ‘ causing 
chasms in the earth,’ so xaupéas, “ exciting joy,’ 
see A’neas; that the name is Greek, appears 
from the fact, that it occurs among the Greeks 
as a proper name, general, (2 Mace. 10, 32.) 
Cutox, XAdq, (‘ blooming herb,’ or ὁ green 
Sprout,’ perhaps from the Goddess Ceres so 
called,) Christian matron of Corinth, (1 Cor. 
1,11.) Theophylact thinks Chloé to be the 
name of a Corinthian family, but Ambrose 
doubts whether a village or a matron be meant. 
Curis, Χριστὸς, I. properly, anointed, whose 
body has been anointed with oil or unguents, 
(Alex. 2 Paral. 22,7. Levit. 4,5.16. 2 Sam. 
J, 14. 16. Sirac. 46, 22. 2 Mace.1,10. Suid. 
Χριστὸς δὲ, 6 ἐν ἐλαίῳ κεχρισμένος.) And be- 
cause among the Hebrews the solemn inaugu- 
ration of prophets, priests, kings, and all those, 
to whom any public office was assigned, was 
accompanied by ceremonies of unction, 11. 
Χριστὸς came to denote ‘a prophet, priest, high 
priest, interpreter of the divine will, and any 


person, to whom God had given the conduct of 


any important business, or of any concern con- 
nected with the safety and prosperity of the 
Jewish State, more particularly a king,’ (Alex. 
2 Sam. 19,21. 1 Paral. 16, 22. Ps. 104, 15. 
Jes. 45,1.) Hence in the N.T., 111. the 
term is especially applied to Jesus, Son of God, 
Saviour of Mankind, as that king appointed for 
mankind by God, whom David himself (Ps. 2, 
2.comp. Acts 4,26.) for no other reason called 


the Lord’s anointed, than because he, full of 


the divine spirit, foresaw that Jesus would be 
king over all who should embrace his doctrine, 
whether Jews or barbarians ; for thus rightly, as 
we think, the true force of the word Χριστὸς, 
applied to Christ, is determined by Fischer 
Prolus. 14. de Vitiis Lexicorum in N. T, 354. 
preceded by Lactantius Inst. Div. 4, 7, 4. 
whom other doctors of the ancient Church fol- 
lowed, (Suicer Thes. Eccl. 2, 1552.) who con- 


sidered the name of Christ, as applied to Jesus, 


to be a term indicative of power and rule. 
Some, however, contend that the Son of God 
is called Christ in the N. T., because he him- 
self as a man was furnished by God with divine 
virtues, and in order to indicate his threefold 
office of priest, prophet, and king ; and though 
this may be all rightly and truly said, yet the 
prior explanation is confirmed by the authority 
of Luke himself, who interprets the word 
Χριστὸς by βασιλεὺς, 23, 2. where Beza had 
already seen that Χριστὸν βασιλέα is put for 
Χριστὸν, τουτέστι βασιλέα, (comp. Acts 7, 10.) 

Curistianus, Christian, follower of Christ, 
term first applied to the Christians at Antioch, 
Acts 11, 26.; Christians were previously called 
the ‘ Faithful,’ and ‘ Disciples.’ (26, 28.; 
1 Peter 4, 16. Tacit. Ann. 15, 44. Wetst. 
N. T. 2, 524.) 

Craupta, pious woman, 2 Tim. 4, 21. 

Crauptus, I. fifth Roman Emperor, Acts 
11, 28. 18, 2.; in the 6th year of his reign 
was that great famine, about which Agabus 
prophesied, (11, 28. Joseph. A. J. 3, 15, 3. 
29, 2,6. Tacit. Ann. 12, 43.) and in the 9th 
year he expelled all the Jews from Rome, 
(Acts 18, 2. Sueton. Claud. 25. ‘ Judxos, 
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-impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, Roma 


expulit.”’) II. Roman tribune, called Crav- 
pius Lysras, (Acts 23, 26.) 

CLEemEns, (Κλήμης, for Κλήμηνς, because v 
admits after it only the consonants, δ, 6, 7,) 
deacon of the Church at Philippi, ( Phil. 4, 3.) 

Creopas, Κλεόπας, (Luke 24, 18.) Schleusner 
derives the word from a Hebrew word, reject- 
ing the Greek derivation from κλέος πατρὸς, 
‘glory of a father,’ but Jo. Simonis Onom. N. 
T. 91. considers it to be a contraction from 
KAedérarpos, (name of a prefect among the 
Corinthians,) and refers to Πατρόκλους, i.e. 
Πατρὸς kAéos: 2 Macc. 8, 9. elsewhere called 
Alpheus, own brother of Joseph, (husband of 
the mother of Jesus ;) and husband of Mary, 
(sister of the mother of Jesus;) father of four 
Apostles ; sometimes contractedly written Clo- 
pas, (Κλωπᾶς,) Jo. 19, 25. 

Crroparra, Κλεοπάτρα, (‘ father’s glory,’) 
daughter of Ptolemy, married to Alexander, 
King of Syria, (1 Mace. 9, 57-8.) 

CLopas, Κλωπᾶς, see Cleopas. 

Corwettus, centurion of the cohort Jtalica, 
(Acts 10, 1. 8. 7. 17. 21. 22. 24. 25. 80. 91.) 
of the Comelian family, apparently so called 
from one Cornelus, q. d. Corneolus, ‘hard as a 
horn.’ 

Crates, Κράτης, (accent retracted for Kpa- 
THs, ‘strong,’ “ robust,’) governor of the Cy- 
prians, (2 Mace. 4, 29.) Its Greek origin is 
attested by the fact, that it is of very frequent 
occurrence among Greek proper names, though 
its inflection differs from the compound appel- 


latives, formed from κράτος, and terminated in 


kparys, and it is of the same signification with 
the appellatives, κρατερὸς and κρατὺς, " strong,” 
‘robust.’ It is formed after the analogy of the 
appellatives, ἀελλὴς, “ stormy, ἀλκὴς, ‘robust,’ 
ψευδὴς, ‘false,’ etc. from ἄελλα, ἀλκὴ, and 
ψεῦδος, which involve the notion of ‘ copious 
ness.” 

Crescens, (Κρήσκης,) disciple of Paul, (2 
Tim. 4, 10.) 

Crispus, (i.e. crispus capillis, frequent name 
among the Romans, whence also Crispinus,) 
chief of the synagogue at Corinth, (Acés 18, 
8.) baptised by Paul, (1 Cor, 1. 14.) 

Cyria, (proper name, not an appellative,) 
Christian woman, to whom John addressed the 
Epistle, which is the second in our Bible, (2 
Jo. 1. 5.) Epictet. Enchir. 40. Ai γυναῖκες 
κυρίαι καλοῦνται. The Greek name is not un- 
common in Gruter’s Inscriptions and Martyro- 
logies, or the Latin in Gori’s Inscriptions. But 
some erroneously think that, because κυρία 
among the Greeks signifies ‘ mistress,’ the lady, 
to whom John addressed his Epistle, was so 
calied by way of honor. (Schmid. Hist. Ca- 
nonis, p. 567. C. A. Kriege! Comment. Philol. 
de Kupia Joannis, Lipsia, 1758. 4to. Heideg- 
ger Enchir. Bibl. 3, 26, 2. Schurzfleisch Act. 
Liter. 70. Heumann Peecile 2, 421. 3, 15.) 

Cyrus, Κῦρος, (Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 
589. N. T. 95. derives it from a Hebrew word 
denoting ‘ the sun,’) Ezra 2,1.4, 14. Hist. of 
Bel and the Dragon, v. 1. etc. 

Damaris, Aduapis, (accent retracted for 
Δαμαρὶς, from δάμαρ, q- d. ‘ uxorcula,’ demin.) 
Athenian woman converted by Paul to the 
Christian religion, (Acts 17, 34.) Grotius reads 
damarus, ‘heifer.’ 
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Danivs, Adpews, King of Persia, 1 Mace. 
1,1. Esth. 2, 30.3, 1.4, 47. etc. 

Demas, Anuas, (contracted from Δημήτριος, 
“consecrated to Ceres, or from Δήμαρχος, 
‘ruler of the people,’ as ᾿Αντιδαμᾶς from *Avti- 
δάμαρχος, Vossius de Analogia 1,5. Grotius 
ad Col. 4, 14. Wetst. N. T. 2, 366.) associate 
of Paul, his coadjutor in propagating the Chris- 
tian religion; but, terrified at the affliction which 
they endured, returned to Judaism, (Coloss. 4, 
14. 2 Tim. 4,10. Philem. 5, 24.) 

Demetrius, Δημήτριος, (‘consecrated to 
Ceres,’) I. silversmith at Ephesus, made silver 
temples of Diana in miniature, representing 
the great temple at Ephesus, in which small 
images of Diana were deposited; by the assist- 
ance of men in his craft and of other citizens 
stirred up a tumult against Paul. (Acts 19, 24. 
38.) Il. Worthy man, commended by Jobn 
3 Epist. 5, 12. 

Demopuo, Δημοφῶν, (δῆμον φάων, “ killing 
the people,’ suitable name for ἃ military gover- 
nor, such as he who is mentioned 2 Macc. 12, 
2. The poets, by a dialysis, usual to them, say 
Δημοφόων, a name which occurs among pro- 
fane writers. It may be derived from φάω, for 
φαέθω or φαίνω, ‘ to shine,’ ‘ affording light to 
the people, as we have φαεσίμβροτος, ‘ shining’ 
to mortals, and Plato in Timeo, “Iva eis ἅπαντα 
φαίνοι Tov οὐρανὸν, where the verb is put trans- 
itively. 

Dipymus, Δίδυμος, Greek name correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew name of the Apostle Thomas, 
(Jo. 11, 16.) 

Dionysra, Bacchanalia, festivals in honor of 
Bacchus, (2 Macc. 6, 7.) 

Dionystvus, Διονύσιος, Athenian, one of the 
judges of the court of Areopagus, and thence 
called Areopagite, converted by Paul to the 
Christian faith, (Acts 17, 34.) 

Dionysus, Διόνυσος, Bacchus, (2 Mace. 6, 
7.14, 33.) 

DioscorintTHIvs, Διοσκορίνθιος, name of a 
month, (2 Macc. 11, 21.) either from Corinthus, 
son of Jupiter, from whom the proverb took its 
rise, Διὸς Κόρινθος, in Pindar Nem. 7, 155. 
(where see the Schol.) Plut. adv. Stoicos, 
Aristoph. Ran. and Eccl., Philostr. in Anti- 
patro, Hesych. etc. about whom see Manutius 
Adag. p. 459. Erasm. Adag. p. 678. Schulz 
Specim. Obs. in Suid. s.6.; or from Δῖος, a 
Macedonian month, and perhaps also a Co- 
rinthian month; whence J. A. Fabricius Menol. 
p- 60. for Διοσκορίνθιος thinks that we ought 
to read Δίου Κορινθίου. 

Dioscunri, or more correctly Dioscori, Διόσ- 
κουροι, or Διόσκοροι, ‘ sons of Jupiter,’ (Phry- 
nich. p. 38.) Castor and Pollux, brothers of 
Helen, and sons of Jupiter by Leda, daughter 
of Tyndarus, patrons of sailors, whence they 
are mentioned in Acts 28, 11. as being the 
sign of an Alexandrian ship. They are called 
Διόσκουροι σωτῆρες by Alian V. H. 1, 30. 
(Xenopho Symp. 8, 29. Cyrop. 3, 3, 26. 
Alberti Obss. in N. T. 288. Wetst. N. T. 2, 
653. J. H. A. Seelen Meditat. Exeg. 1, 487. 
Spanh. ad Callim. L. P. 24. p. 635. and de 
Usu et Prest. Numism. 1, 295.) 

Diorrerues, Διοτρεφὴς, (‘ nursling of Ju- 
piter,’) occurs 85 a proper name even among 
the Greeks, ( Thuc. 8, θά. Diod. 8. 15, 14.) of 
very good authority in his own city, full of 
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pride, who had wished to take the lead of his 
countrymen, ungenerous, calumniator of John, 
(3 Jo. 9. 10.) Stemler Diss. de Diotrephe, 
Lipsiz, 1758. 4to. 

Dorcas, Δορκὰς, (‘deer,’) female distin- 
guished by generosity to the poor, (Acts 9, 
36. 39.) Even among the Latins this name was 
given to women ; found on an inscribed marble 
in Grut. p. 891. n. 4. Reines. Inscr. 12, 57. 
14, 61.; and 19, 19. Capreola occurs, Jo- 
seph. B. J. 4, 3, 5. 

Dorymenes, Δορυμένης, (accent retracted 
for δορυμενὴς, “ strong in his spear,’ “ fighting 
stoutly with his spear,’ from δόρυ and pévos,) 
father of one Ptolemy, (1 Macc.3, 38. 2 Mace. 
4, 45.) 

Dostruevs, Awsideos, (‘ gift of God,’) gene- 
ral of the Jews, 2 Mace. 12, 19. 24. 35. com- 
pare as names of similar import, Ζαβδιὴλ, Ze- 
Bedatos, Znvas, Ἡλιόδωρος, Θεόδοτος, and the 
Syrian names, Marjab, ‘ God gave,’ Eljab, 
‘ God gave,’ Gadjab, ‘ Fortune gave,’ Jesujub, 
‘ Jesus gave, Jab-alaha, ‘ God gave,’ Ihiba, 
‘given;’ Persian, Dadjezd, ‘God gate,’ 
Dadjesu, ‘ Jesus gave, Jesudad, ‘ Jesus guve,’ 
Hormisdates, ‘ Jupiter gave ;) Turxisn, Alla- 
wirdi and Chodawirdi, ‘given by God.’ See 
Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 409. not. (Z.) 

Drimytus, Apiuvaos, (accent retracted for 
δριμύλος, “ sharpish,’ ‘rather severe,’ in eyes or 
look, q. d. truculentulus, ) father of Dositheus, 
(3 Mace. 1, 3.) 

Drusirza, (demin, from Drusus,) daughter 
of Agrippa the Elder, sister of Agrippa the 
Younger, wife of Felix, governor of Judza ; 
first betrothed to Epiphanes, son of King An- 
tiochus, and then, when he declined embracing 
Judaism, after the death of her father, given in 
marriage by her younger brother Agrippa to 
Azizus, King of the Emesenes, whom she 
quitted, abandoning the religion of her coun- 
try, and married Felix, brother of Pallas, freed- 
man of Nero. (Acts 24, 24. Joseph. A. J. 20, 
Ὁ: 15:5 5. αἱ 

Ἐρανετυβ, Ἐπαίνετος, (accent retracted for 
ἐπαινετὸς, ‘commendable, ) honorably men- 
tioned by Paul, (Rom. 16, 5.) as the first who, 
among the inhabitants of Proconsular Asia, 
had embraced the Christian religion. Verbal 


adjectives in τος, formed from 3 pers. sing. pret. 
pass., (chiefly used by philosophers, rarely by 
orators, as Caninius Hellen. 237. observes from 
Aristophanes,) express either what has been 
done, as γραπτὸς, ‘ written ;’ or what is proper 
to be done, as βδελυκτὸς, ‘abominable ;’ or what 
can be dene, as ἀκουστὸς, " audible ;’ which ver- 
bails of both the latter kinds are expressed in 
Latin by bilis and ilis. Schol. Soph. Electr, 
220. Theocr. 1, 100. Pasor Lex. N. T.v. Εὐ- 
μετάδοτος, Erasm. Schmidius ad Matth. 22, 3. 
Gualtperius Gram. Gr. 280. C. B. Michaelis 
Progr. de Spiritu δ. alio Paracleto p. δ. 6. 
Some, however, have an active signification, 
as φθεγκτὸς, ‘vocal,’ ‘able to speak,’ particu- 
larly from neuter verbs, which do not admit of 
a passive signification, as θνητὸς, “ mortal,’ 
« table to death.’ 

EpPaPuRas, Emagpas, apparently contracted 
from ᾿Ἑπαφρόδιτος, Coloss.1,7.4, 12. Philem. 
5, 23.; but some deny the identity between 
the two persons, (Strobach Diss. de Epaphra 
Colossensi. ) 
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EpaPHRopDITus, Ἐπαφρόδιτος, (‘coming near 
to Venus, ‘ graceful,’) coadjutor of Paul in de- 
livering Christian doctrine, delegate of the 
Philippians to Paul,—perhaps the same as 
Epaphras, (Phil. 2, 25. 4,18. Horreus Misc. 
Crit. 1, 6.) , 

Epipu, Emp, AZgyptian month, 3 Macc. 6, 
38. elsewhere Ἐπιφὶ, Copt. Ἐπὶπ, so called 
either from a Hebrew month, to which, how- 
ever, it does not correspond, but rather to our 
month of July; or from the A°gyptian God 
Apopi or Aphophi, who is elsewhere called 
Epaphus, (P. E. Jablonski Panth. A:gypt. P. 
3. L. 5. C.2. §. 22. J. A. Fabric. Menol. p. 
22.) 

Eprpuanes, Ἐπιφανὴς, (‘ illustrious,’ or, ac- 
cording to Le Moyne ad Varia S. 280. ‘a 
Present or Conspicuous God,’) Antiochus, 
King of Syria, so called by the flatterers in his 
court, 1 Mace. 1,10. 10,1. 2 Macc. 2, 20. as 
Caligula in Philo is called Ζεὺς ᾿Επιφανὴς, in 
which sense also ἐπιφάνεια is everywhere ap- 
plied to denote ‘the appearance or presence of 
the Gods, (J. P. Hebenstreit Diss. de Epipha- 
nia et Epiphaniis upud Gentiles et Christianos, 
Jo. Kindler Diss. de Epiphaniis, J. ὃ. Luppius 
Diss. de Θεοφανείαις Veterum.) 

Erastus, Ἔραστος, (accent retracted for 
ἐραστὸς, ‘ beloved,’ ‘amiable,) Acts 19, 22. 
Rom. 16, 23. 2 Tim. 4, 20. 

Evsutus, Εὔβουλος, (‘good in counsel,’) 
Roman Christian, (2 Tim. 4, 21.) 

Evuopt, Evodia, (‘successful traveller,’ from 
εὖ and 6d0s, some Mss. have Εὐωδία, ‘of sweet 
odor,’) female of Philippi, (Philipp. 4, 2.) 

EumENES, Εὐμένης, (accent retracted for 
εὐμενὴς, ‘ well-disposed in mind,’) King of Per- 
gamus, (1 Macc. 8, 8.) 

Eunice, Εὐνίκη, (‘excellent conqueress, so 
Eunicus is the name of a statuary in Pliny, and 
Eunice was a nymph, daughter of Oceanus; 
some Mss. exhibit Evveixn, ‘good ut wrangling ;’ 
but such a reading implies a name given in 
censure, and not in praise, and it is not likely 
that parents would select such a name,) mother 
of Timothy, (2 Tim. 1, 5.) 

Evupator, Εὐπάτωρ, ‘ born froma good fa- 
ther,’ i.e. noble, generous, surname of Ptolemy, 
King of Agypt, (1 Macc. 6,17. 2 Macc. 2, 20. 
10, 10. 13.13, 1.) 

EvpoLemus, Εὐπόλεμος, ‘ brave in war,’ son 
of one John, ambassador from the Jews to the 
Romans, (1 Macc. 8,17. 2 Mace. 4, 11.) 

Eutycuus, Εὔτυχος, (‘fortunate,’) youth 
restored to life by Paul, (Acts 20, 9.) 

Frxiix, (Ciaupius,) eleventh procurator of 
Judea, freedman of the Emperor Claudius and 
bis mother Antonia, brother of Pallas, preceded 
in his governorship by Cumanus, succeeded by 
Porcius Festus. Tacit. Hist. 5, 9, 6. ‘“ Clau- 
dius, defunctis regibus aut ad modicum redac- 
tis, Judzam provinciam equitibus Romanis aut 
libertis permisit, e quibus Antonius Felix, per 
omnem sevitiam ac libidinem jus regium ser- 
vili ingenio exercuit, Drusilla, Cleopatre et 
Antonii nepte, in matrimonium accepta; ut 
ejusdem Antonii Felix progener, Claudius ne- 
pos esset.” (Joseph. A. J. 20,7,1. B. J. 2, 
13, 2. Acts 23, 24—6. 24, 3. 22. 24. 25. 27.; 
25, 14.) 

Festus, (Porcius,) Procurator of Judza, 
successor of Felix, (Acts 24, 27. 25,1. 4.9. 
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12. 13. 14, 22, 28, 24. 26, 24. 25. 32. Joseph. 


_ A. J. 20, 8.9. B. J. 2, 13, 7+) 


Fortrunatus, Christian, friend of Paul, (1 
Cor. 16, 17.) 

Gattio, Roman proconsul of Achaia, elder 
brother of Seneca, in his youth called Novatus, 
but, when he was received by adoption into 
the family of Julius Gallio, assumed the name 
of Gallio, (Acts 18, 12. 14.17. Wetst. N. T. 
2, 575.) Greek nouns in ων, Latin in ἴο, 
thence formed, express ‘ imitation of, “ ap- 
proximation to,’ ‘resemblance in,’ color, shape, 
etc.: Lat. phrygio, morto, vulpio, stellio, lu- 
crio, ‘imitating the Phrygians in embroidery, 
‘the fool in folly, ‘the fox in cunning,’ ‘ the 
stars in the spots on its back,’ ‘following after 
lucre. So ἀκανθίων, ‘hedgehog, with bristles 
like thorns,’ oredaviwy, ‘ species of jackdaw 
with its crown-like tuft,’ σχοινίων, ‘ bird fond 
of bulrushes,’ χλωρίων, ‘bird of a yellow co- 
lor. 

Gennevs, Γένναιος, (with the accent re- 
tracted for γενναῖος, ‘ generous,) father of 
Apollonius, (2 Macc. 12, 2.) 

Goratas, Γοργίας, (‘lively, ‘quick,’ ‘ agile,’ 
appellative from the adj. yopydés,) Syrian 
general, (1 Macc. 3, 38. 4, 1.; 2 Macc. 8, 9. 
10, 14. etc.) 

HEtroporvs, Ἡλιόδωρος, (§ gift of the sun,’ 
as the ASgyptian proper name Moicheres, 
“given by the sun,’ P. E. Jablonski Pantheon 
‘Egypt. P. 1. p. 57.) military commander, 
(2 Mace. 3,7. 4, 1. etc.) 

Hercu tes, Ἡρακλῆς, contracted from ‘Hpa- 
κλέης, (1 Mace. 4, 19-20.) 

Hermas, Ἑρμᾶς, (contracted, as Grotius 


thinks, from ἙἭ ρμόδωρος, but as Jo. Simonis 


Onom. N. T. 63. thinks, from ἙἭ ρμογένης,) ac- 
cording to Origen and other ancients, author 
of the book entitled Pastor; but, as it contains 
matter absurd and unchristian, this opinion 
seems to be erroneous, (Rom. 16, 14.) 
Hermes, Ἑρμῆς, (contr. from ‘Eppeas,) I. 
Mercury, Paul so called, (Acts 14, 12. ᾿Επειδὴ 
αὐτὸς ἣν 6 ἡγούμενος Tov λόγου, see Hesiod 
Theog. 938. Opp. et Dies 77-85.) 11. Christian 
inhabitant of Rome, (Rom. 16, 14.) 
Hermo,’Epuwr, (accent retracted for Ἑρμῶν, 
contracted from Ἕρμάων, name of Mercury in 
an Epigr. as Ποσειδῶν from Ποσειδάων, The 
Poets especially, from metrical considerations, 
are accustomed thus to extend many names by 
epectasis or epenthesis, as *Auv0dwy for ᾿Αμυθὰν, 
Pind. ᾿Αλκμάων for ᾿Αλκμὰν, Tupdwy for Τύ- 
φων: so the appellatives, διδυμάων, ξυνάων, 
Tonic, ξυνήων, παιάων, Ionic, παιήων, for δίδυ- 
μος, ξυνὸς, παιὼν, etc.) master of the royal 
elephants, (3 Macc. 5, 1. 4. 6. etc.) 
HERMOGENES, Ἑρμογένης, (accent retracted 
for ‘Eppoyevis, ‘ sprung from Mercury,’) 2 Tim. 
1,15. 
Heropes, Ἡρώδης, (from ἥρως, as Μινώδης 
from Μίνως, ‘ hero-like,’ the termination wdns 


being a contraction from οειδης, and therefore 
Schleusner is wrong in interpreting Herodes 
to be equivalent to ‘ son of Herod,’) name of 
certain Kings in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, who obtained the regal title from 
the Roman Emperors; three are mentioned in 
the N. T.:—I. Hrrop the Great, native of 
Ascalon,.son of Antipater the Jdumzan, de- 
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clared by the Roman senate, on the request of 
Antony, King of Judea, reigned 37 years, 
(Joseph, A. J. 14, 13, 1. 14, 17, 4.;) John the 


Baptist and Christ were born in his reign; 
created King in the year of the world 3910, 


died in the year 3948, and in the second year 


of Christ; deluded by the Magi; ordered the 
infants at Bethlehem to be put to death, 
(Matth. 2,1.3. Macrob. Sut. 2, 4. p. 270.;) 
contrary to the manners of his country, not 
only instituted Quinquennial Games in honor 
of Cesar, (Joseph. A.J. 16, 5, 1.) but also 
built theatres at Jerusalem, (15, 8, 1.) and 
introduced the Olympian Games, (16, 5, 3.5) 
commended by Josephus for his military suc- 
cess, his decoration of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and the erection of many towns; but denounced 
as most cruel and unjust. On his death, his 
kingdom was so divided by Augustus between 
his three sons, (for his sons Alexander and 
Aristobulus, as well as his wife Mariamne, and 
many others, he had himself put to death,) that 
Archelaus received Judea, Idumza, and Sa- 
maria, under the name of Ethnarch, and Anti- 
pas received Galilea and Perea, and Philip 
Batanza, Trachouvitis, and Auranitis, under the 
name of Tetr'archs. 11. Herop AntTIPas, son 


of Herod the Great by Marthace, a wife of 


Samaritan origin; Tetrarch of Galilea, very 
wicked. For he not only put to death John 
the Baptist, (Matth. 14, 4.) but also dismissed 
his wife Areta, and put Herodias in her place, 
wife of his still living brother, (Joseph. A. J. 
18, 5,1.) He went to Rome to solicit kingly 
power from the Emperor, and was banished by 
Caligula to Gaul, (18, 7, 2.) He seems to 
have been addicted to the doctrines of the 
Sadducees, (Mark 8, 15. Matth. 16, 6.) 
111. Herop Acrippa, the First or the Elder, 
grandson of Herod the Great, son of Aristobu- 
lus and Berenice, married Cypros, put to death 
James, brother of John, and threw Peter into 
prison, ( Acts 12, 1-4.) soon afterwards ended 
his life miserably at Cesarea. (Acts 12. Euseb. 
H. E.12,10.) Josephus, who has written his 


life A. J. 18, 1-9. has nowhere called him | 


Herod. He was father of Acrirpa II. or the 
Younger, mentioned in Acts 25. and 26. Chr. 
Noldius has written eruditely and accurately 
de Vita et Gestis Herodum seu Hist. Idumea, 
at the end of Havercamp’s Josephus 2, 333. 
S. Deyling Obs. SS. P. 2. n. 26. p. 247. 
J. G. Altmann Exc. Phil. de Gente Herodum, 
qui presertim in N. T. commemorantur, Bern. 
1750. 4to. Cellarius Vindic. Fl. Josephi s. 
Hist. Herodum contra Harduinum, in his Diss. 
Acad. 207. 

Heroprant, ‘Hpwdiavol, favorites and mi- 
nisters of King Herod, (Matth. 22, 16. Mark 
3, 6. 12, 13. where the Syriac Version has ‘ the 
_domestics of Herod,’ and the Hebrew Interpreter 
of Matthew’s Gospel ‘ the servants of Herod,’ 
as also Luther in his German Vers. ‘ Herodis 
diener ;) but much dispute has arisen about 
the Herodiani, (Stolberg. Exerc. L. Gr. 419. 
S. Petit Var. Lectt. c. 18. Jo. Steuch. Diss. de 
Herodianis, quorum mentio fit apud Matth. 
17. Mark 3. et 12. Lund. 1706. 4to. Jo. 
Floder Diss. de Herodiunis, Upsaliz, 1764. 
Ato. C. F. Schmidius Epist. de Herodianis, 
Lipsie, 1764. 4to. Macknight Comment. in 4 
Evang. 1, 168.) In proper names the form 
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avos is very frequent; in appellatives there are 
at least two examples, Cuvyiavds, “ born under 
the zodiacal sign Libra, and thus following its 
nature,’ from ζυγὸς, and φασιανὸς, ‘an informer, 
hunting after rumors, from φάσις. 

Heroptias, Ἡρωδιὰς, concubine of Herod 
Antipas, the Tetrarch; not the daughter of 
Areta, King of the Arabs, as Jerome on Matth. 
14. supposed, but the daughter of Aristobulus, 
son of Herod the Great, and brother of Philip 
and Herod Antipas, sister of Agrippa the 
Younger. (Acts 12, 2.) She was married to Phi- 
lip, from whom she was incestuously taken by his 
still living brother, Herod Antipas, (Matth. 14, 
3. Joseph. A. J. 18, 5, 4. Euseb. H. E. 1, 13.) 
She with Herod Antipas was exiled by Cali- 
gula to Lugdunum in Gaul, (near the site of 
the modern Lyons.) She first suggested to 
Herod the thought of putting to death John 
the Baptist. Ἡρωδιὰς implies ‘ daughter’ or 
‘ grand-daughter of Herod,’ as in the appella- 
tives ᾿Αρητιὰς, ‘ daughter of Murs,’ from "Αρης ; 
and ‘Haas, ‘ daughter of the sun, from ἥλιος. 
This form of patronymic seems to have been 
contracted from the other in dds, masc. ἄδης, 
as the termination of feminine patronymics in 
ts from the other in {81s : so dts, ‘ son’s daughter, 
grandchild, from the obsolete form ὕΐδις, other- 
wise ὑΐδῆ, from the masc. ὑϊδοῦς, (Schol. Op- 
pian. Hal. 1, 386.) Grammarians everywhere 
observe that patronymics are formed even from 
the names of grandfathers, as Aucides from 
/Eacus. (Placidus Spatafora de Patronymicis 
Grecis et Latinis, J. C. Steinersdorf Progr. 
de Nominibus Patronymicis. ) 

Herop10, Ἡρωδίων, (4. d. Herodulus,) kins- 
man of Paul, (Rom. 16, 11.) Grammarians 
commonly refer these denominatives to deminu- 
tives, which, however, themselves also involve 
some ‘ imitation of’ and ‘ resemblance to’ their 
primitives. Examples in appellatives, besides 
what have been given under Gallio, are these: 
αἰθαλίων, kind of cicada in Theocr. 7, 138. 
‘fond of solar heat ;’ ἀμπελίων, as Salmasius 
rightly reads in Julius Pollux, ‘a certain bird 


fond of vines and grapes ;’ γρυλλίων, ‘a certain 
fish, which imitates the grunt of a pig,’ from 


γρύλλος, ‘ a pig, Hesych., porcellio in Celsus 3 
ἐργασίων, “ husbandman,’ laborem (ἐργασίαν) 
sectans, (Tibull. 2, 3, 7. aratrum sectari;) 
κολλυρίων, ‘ species of bird of an ash-color,’ (as 
Salmasius Exerc. Plin. 182. understands ;) 
κοπρίων, not κοπριὼν, ‘ black beetle, bred in or 
fond of dung; μαλακίων, ‘ effeminate,’ “ imi- 
tating the effeminate, or bypocoristically, as 
the Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. explains, ‘ somewhat 
effeminate ; πλανίων Bios, ‘ life passed in an 
erratic way ;’ πνυγαλίων, ‘incubus,’ “ somewhat 
resembling suffocation ,;’ σφονδυλίων or σπονδυ- 
λίων, Which J. Pollux 2, δ. 4. receives as a 
nominative, and explains ‘ about the marrow 
of the vertebra,’ from an ill-understood pas- 
sage of Homer Π|. 20, 483. when it is rather 
the genitive plural from σφονδύλιος or σπονδύ- 
Awos, as Jungermann long ago remarked. But 
for émwpiwvas, as if from the sing. ὀπωρίων, 
Salmasius and Oudendorp rightly read in He- 
sychius émwpévas. Certain patronymics among 
profane writers are also terminated in ων, and 
to this may be referred οὐρανίων, which might 
seem to be an appellative, so that the plural 
ovpaviwves, calites, may be ‘ sons of Uranus or 
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Heaven.’ Whether you assign to them a sig- 
nification of imitation or deminution, in both 
cases you will find involved the notion of 
“ similitude ;’ for, as Cic. Fam. 6, 6. writes, a 
son is the image (q.d. imitago) of the mind 
and body of his parents. 

Hieronymus, Ἱερώνυμος, (‘ having a holy 
name,’) general, (2 Mace. 12, 2.) 

Hospriratis, Ξένιος, surname of Jupiter, be- 
cause he was believed to preside over the laws 
and rites of hospitality, (2 Mace. 6, 2.) 

Hymrneus, Ὑμέναιος, (possessive from 
Ὑμὴν, ‘ God of Marriage,’ q. d. ‘ consecrated 
to Hymen,’) one of the adversaries of the 
Apostle Paul, who denied the resurrection of 
the flesh, (1 Tim. 1, 20.; 2 Tim. 2, 17.) 

JamBres, Ἰαμβρῆς, Agyptian Magus, who 
together with lannes prevented the liberation 
of the Israelite people, and attempted, by his 
delusions before Pharaoh, to lessen the autho- 
rity of Moses, (Exod. 7, 11. 2 Tim. 3, 8.) 
The name appears to be of Agyptian, not of 
Hebrew origin, Pfeifer’s Dubia Vexata, Cent. 
1. p. 253. where it is illustrated by the word 
ἀμβρῆς, which, according to Horapollo Hierog!. 
38. denotes a ‘ sacred book,’ of which the Magi 
professed themselves to be interpreters. The 
Vulgate calls this Magus Mambres, a change 
of name observable even in Rabbinical books, 
whence Grotius collects that the Greek Ms. 
used by the author of the Vulgate, had Μαμ- 
βρῆς for Ἰαμβρῆς. It is very probable that 
Paul drew the names themselves of both Magi, 
which do not occur in the writings of Moses, 
or in other books of the Old Testament, either 
from the traditions of the elders, (Theodoret. 
adh. l. Τὰ μέντοι τούτων ὀνόματα, ovk ex τῆς 
θείας γραφῆς μεμάθηκεν ὃ θεῖος ᾿Απόστολος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ex τῆς ἀγράφης τῶν Ιουδαίων διδασκαλίας.) or 
from other books, which have perished. At all 
events these names were not at that time 
wholly unknown, as the writings of both Jews, 
(Buxtorf Lex. Talmud. 945. and Wetst. N. T. 
2, 362.) and Gentiles plainly prove. See the 
Targum of Jonathan on Exodus 7, 11. Euseb. 
Pr. Ε. 9. p. 241.; Numenius, a Pythagorean, 
Bk. 3. περὶ Τἀγαθοῦ, (Ta δ᾽ ἑξῆς Ἰαννῆς καὶ 
Ἰαμβρῆς Αἰγύπτιοι ἱερογραμματεῖς, ἄνδρες οὐδε- 
νὸς ἥττους μαγεῦσαι κριθέντες εἶναι ἐπὶ Ἰουδαίων 
ἐξελαυνομένων ἐξ Αἰγύπτου. Μουσαίῳ γοῦν τῷ 
᾿Ιουδαίων ἐξηγησαμένῳ ἀνδρὶ γενομένῳ θεῷ εὔ- 
ξασθαι δυνατωτάτῳ, οἱ παραστῆναι ἀξιωθέντες 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πλήθους τοῦ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων οὗτοι ἦσαν, 
τῶν δὲ συμφορῶν, ἃς 6 Μουσαῖος ἐπῆγε τῇ Αἰ- 
ύπτῳ, τὰς νεανικωτάτους αὐτῶν ἐπιλύεσθαι 
ὥφθησαν δυνατοί.) See Suicer’s Thes, Eccl. 1, 
1430. and J. G. Michaelis de Janne et lambre 
Famosis Aigyptiorum Magis, Hal. 1747. 4to. 

Iannes, Ἰαννῆς, A2gyptian Magus, with 
Iambres resisted Moses, when he was perform- 
ing miracles before Pharaoh. Some derive the 
word from an Agyptian, others from a Hebrew 
source. (Lightfoot Cent. Chorogr. prefixed to 
Matthew, ch. 55. Maius Obss. SS. 1, 2. 
p- 42.) 

Taso, Ἰάσων, (‘one that will heal,’ i. 6. 
‘ soften the misery of his parents,’ from idw, 
fut. ἰάσω, Etym. M..v. Ἴασος, 50 the Hebrews 
often form proper names from the future tense, 
see Jo, Simonis Onom. V. T. 405. 419.) I. son 
of Eleasar, father of Antipater, (1 Mace. 8,17. 
12, 16. 14, 22.) II. brother of Onias, who 
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aimed at the high-priesthood, (2 Mace. 4, 7.) 
IIL. historian of Cyrene, who wrote the ex- 
ploits of the Maccabees in five books, (2 Mace. 
2, 23.) IV. of Thessalonica, kinsman of Paul, 
7 his host, (Acts 17, 5-7. 9. Rom. 16, © 
21. 

Jura, Christian, perhaps wife of Philolo- 
gus, (Rom. 15, 15.;) according to others, we 
are to understand the name of a man, Julias as — 
Junias. 

Juxivs, centurion of the cohort Augusta, 
conducted Paul in bonds into Italy, (Acts 
27, 1. 

J eas Christianised Jew, kinsman of Paul, 
his associate in bonds, (Rom. 16, 7. where the 
common notion is that Junia 15 meant, wife or 
sister of Andronicus. ) 

Jupiter, Ζεὺς, I. fictitious God among the 
Gentiles, king and father of the other Gods, 
called Ζεὺς, in Greek, and Ζὴν, and by the 
Dorians Ζὰν, ἀπὸ τοῦ ζῇν, either because he 
was considered by the Gentiles to be the 
author of life, (Menag. ad Diog. L. p. 45.) or, 
according to Lactantius 1, 11. because he lived 
first of the male children of Saturn, (Acts 14, 
12. with which passage compare Ovid Meé. 8, 
629. Fast.5, 493.) 11. Statue of Jupiter, (Acts 
14, 13. ‘O ἱερεὺς τοῦ Aids τοῦ ὄντος mpd τῆς 
πόλεως, Hesych. ᾿Αντήλιοι" θεοὶ of mpd Tar: 
πυλῶν ἱδρυμένοι. 2 Macc. 6, 2.) 

Jusrus, Latin name or surname, I. of Joseph, 
who was also called Barsabas or Barnabas, 
(Acts 1, 23.) 11. of Titus, proselyte, dwelling 
at Corinth, whose house was near the Syna- 
gogue, (18, 7.) 111. of a man called Jesu, 
(Coloss. 4,11.) The name was not unknown 
even to the Jews, as Schoettgenius has shewn 
from Breschit Rabba S..6. p. 7. and Jerome’s 
Catal. SS. Eccl. c. 14. where see Fabricius. 

LastHENES, Λασθένης, (accent retracted for 
Λασθενὴς, ‘very robust,’ from Aa intensive, and 
a0évos,) 1 Macc. 2, 31-2. 

Τ στο, Λεγεὼν, Lat. legio, word of Latin 
origin, transferred to the Greek, derived from 
legere, and denoting a select number of soldiers : 
in the latter period of Roman history, and 
about the time of Christ, a legion consisted of 
6200 foot soldiers, and 300 cavalry, (Livy 29, 
24. Veget.2,2.) Hence it was used to denote-a 
large number, Matth. 26, 53. ‘ twelve legions 
of Angels,’ (see Wetst.) In the Talmudical 
writings the word is often so applied to one 
man, as to signify ‘a leader,’ ‘ chief, etc. and 
thus in the N. T. it is particularly used to 
signify ‘ the prince of evil spirits,’ Beelzebub, 
(Mark 5, 9.15. Luke 8, 30. where the dis- 
course is about one beset, who professed him- 
self to be a leader and prince of evil spirits.) 

Linus, (contracted from Alivos, ‘ like a lion 
in courage,’ from Ais, according to Jo. Simonis 
Onom. V. T. 402.) 2 Tim. 4, 21. 

Lois, Awts, (feminine from the obsolete 
masc. Awds, ‘ govd,’) pious matron, grand- 
mother of Timothy, (2 Tim. 1, 5.) 

Lucas, Λουκᾶς, the Evangelist Luke, (con- 
tracted from Lucanus, as Silas from Silvanus ; 
the full name Lucanus is in some Mss. prefixed 
to the Gospel of Luke, according to Mabillon’s 
Museum Italicum, 111.: Grotius considers the 
word to be a contraction from Lucilius, others 
from Λουκιανὸς or Δούκανδρος.) He wasa native 
of Antioch in ‘Syria: before his conversion to 
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Christianity a proselyte, and one of the 76 
disciples, whom Christ had sent to the Jews 
besides the Apostles, (Luke 10, 1.;) author of 
one of the four Gospels, and author of the Acts 
of the Apostles, both addressed to Theophilus ; 
fellow-laborer with Paul in preaching the Gos- 
pel, 2 Tim. 4, 11. Philem. 5, 24. perhaps the 
same with him, who is called 6 ἰατρὸς, Coloss. 
4, 14. which was alsu the opinion of Jerome, 
Scriptt. Eccl. c. 7. p. 29. and Eusebius. (Tille- 
mont Memor. Eccl. 2, 2, 236. Nicephorus, 
Η. E. 6, 16. who says that he was a dis- 
tinguished painter, and painted Mary the mo- 
ther of Jesus; but these matters are uncertain: 
see Montfaucon Paleogr. p. 21. Sextus Senen- 
5188 Bibl, 2. and C. L. Schlichter’s Ecloga 
Historica, qua Fabula Pontificia de Luca Pic- 
tore exploditur, Hale, 1734. 4to.) Some iden- 
tify Luke with Lucius, kinsman of Paul, (B.G. 
Clauswitz Diss. de Luca Medico, p. 5. J. A. 
Koehler Diss. de Lucu Evangelista.) ᾿ 

Lucius, Δούκιος, I. prophet and distinguished 
doctor of the Church at Antioch, kinsman of 
Paul, (Acts 13, 1. Rom. 16, 21.) see Hist. 
Crit. Reip. Liter. 5, 250. 11. Λεύκιος, (from 
lux,) Roman consul, by whom Grotius under- 
stands Lucius Furius Philus, (1 Mace. 15, 16.) 

Lypta, Λυδία, female seller of purple, native 
of Thyatira, converted to Christianity by Paul, 
(Acts 16, 14. Altmaun Bibl. Brem. Cl. 5. p. 
670. Wetst. N. T. 2, 554.) 

Lysantas, Λυσανίας, (‘ dissolving, 1. e. ap- 
peasing sorrow,’ derived from λύω and ἀνία, 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1162. and Hesych.) Ro- 
man Procurater or Tetrarch of the province 
Abilene, which Tetrarcby of Lysanias, accord- 
ing to Joseph. A. J. 20,7, 1. was a. pv. 53. 
conferred on Agrippa by the Emperor Clau- 
dius, (Luke 3, 1.) 

Lysias, Λυσίας, (‘having the power of 
solving,’) I. general of the Syrian army, (1 
Mavens, 38. 4. 28.: 2 Mucc. 10, 11. 11, 1, 
etc.) 11. Roman chiiiarch at Jerusalem, ( Acts 
23, 26. 24, 7. 22.) 

Lysimacuvs, Λυσίμαχος, (‘ dissolving or ap- 
peasing strife,’ so λύειν ἔριν, ‘to appease strife,’ 
λυσιμέριμνος, and λυσίκακος.) Jew, who aimed 
at the high-priesthood, (2 Macc. 4, 29. 39. 40. 
41.) 

Macro, Μάκρων, (from μακρὸς, ‘long,’) sur- 
name of one Ptolemy, (2 Mucc. 10,12.) Some 
explain thus, ‘ having a long head,’ (Schol 
Apoll. Rh. 1, 1025.;) for those derivatives in 


ὧν, gen. wvos, are augmentatives and amplif- 
catives, a discovery of which Caninius, Hellen. 
2. 33. boasts himself: the Latins hence made 
their amplificatives in 0, as capito, labeo, nuso, 
etc. Both express ‘ excess’ or ‘ unsighiliness’ 
and ‘ deformity.’ 

Maneius, (contracted from Manilius, deri- 
‘vative from the Greek demin. or hypocoristic 
μανίλος, from wards, ‘tender, see Titus.) Among 
the various deminutive forms of the Greeks, are 
the terminations in tAos, tAdos, vAos, and vA- 
Aos, Lat. olus, ulus, ellus, and illus. On the 
various use of deminutives consult the Gram- 
marians. Some think that the Greek tongue 
might have conveniently done without them, 
because the Homeric writings nowhere exhibit 
them, but Is. Vossins de Poem. Cantu p. 46. 
‘has refuted them. Certainly we have in those 


Homeric writings, λίθαξ, ‘ a small stone,’ Od. 
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δ, 415. méprat, ‘a calf,’ Il.17, 4. where see 
Eustathius, so Adiyé, θηρίον, οἰκίον, τειχίον, etc. 
Caninius, Hellen. 228. has well observed that 
deminutives contribute much to the elegance 
of discourse. See Titus. 

Marcus, Μάρκος, Mark, (from marceo, as 
Flaccus from flacceo, parcus from parco,) I. one 
of the four Evangelists. II. John, son of Mary, 
who was the sister of the mother of Jesus 
Christ, constant companion and attendant of 
Paul, (Acts 12, 12. 25. 15, 37. 39. Coloss. 4, 
10.; 2 Tim. 4,11. Philem. 5, 24.) The gene- 
ral opinion is that this John, whom the Acts of 
the Aposiles, and the Epistles of Paul mention, 
was the same person as the author of the Gos- 
pel; but Grotius sufficiently shows that the 
most ancient writers of ecclesiastical history 
never assigned the name of John to Mark the 
Evangelist, and constantly represented him as 
the companion and disciple of the Apostle 
Peter, and not of Paul. III. Sons of the 
Apostle Peter, (1 Peter 5, 13.) 

Mezmmivs, (supposed to derive their origin 
from Mnestheus the Trojan, companion of 
/Eneas, whence Virg. #n. 5,117. 

Mox Ltalus Mnestheus, gcnus a quo nomine 
Memmi,) 

Quintus Memmius, ambassador from the Ro- 

mans, (2 Mace. 11, 34.) 

MENELAUS, Μενέλαος, (‘ who withstands the 
rush of people,’ i. e. “ brave,’ as in the appella- 
tives μένανδρος, ‘ who withslands the rush of 
men, μενεπτόλεμος; ‘who withstands the onset 
of an enemy: Il. 3, 52. 

Οὐκ ἂν δὴ μείνειας ἀρηΐφιλον Μενέλαον, 
where there is an allusion to the derivation of 
the name Menelaus,) brother of Simon, who 
aimed at the high-priesthood, (2 Mace. 4, 23. 
11, 29. 13, 3. etc.) See Jo. Simonis Onom. 
V. T. 459. n. 

Menesturus, Μενεσθεὺς, (΄ possessed of 
strength,’ from μένος and ἕω, ‘to clothe,’) father 
of one Apollonius, (2 Mace. 4, 21.) 

Miruranatrrs, Μιθραδάτης, or, as other 
Mss. more correctly have, Mithridates, (Jo. 
Simonis Onom. V. T. 590.) I. treasurer of 
Cyrus, (1 Esdr. 2, 11.) II. governor cf Arta- 
xerxes, (2 Esdr. 2, 16.) 

Mwnaso, Μνάσων, (from prdw, fut. uvdow, 
‘to recall to mind,’) Cyprian, early disciple of 
Christ, (Acts 21, 16.) 

Nanawa, Navaia, (from the Persian nane, 
‘mother,’ the same with Δημήτηρ and Μήτηρ 
simply,,.and with the Latin Magna Mater, Re- 
land de Vet. Ling. Pers. 5. 95.) Persian God- 
dess, (1 Macc. 13, 15.) Bochart Phaleg. 4, 
19. reads Avaia,.as in Strabo LE. xv. otherwise 
᾿Ανάϊτις : see E. F. Wernsdorf de Fide Hi- 
storica Librorum Mace. 63. 

Nancissus, Νάρκισσος, (Paschal. de Cor. 
3, 9. Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 16. 176. n. 
331.2.) powerful freedman of Claudius, (Rom. 
16, 11. Tacit. Ann. 13, 1. 4.) 

Nereus, Roman, (Rom. 16, 15.) To 
Schleusner it is deubtful whether the word is 
derived from νηρὸς, ‘ humid,’ or from a Hebrew 
term signifying ‘ a candle,’ or another Hebrew 
term signifying ‘ tillage’ or ‘ fallow land. But 
Jo. Simonis Onom. N. T. p. 118. refers the 
word to Nereus, the marine God, and bids us 
consult what he says in Sect. 1, 17. p. 9., 
where he remarks that the Greeks and Romans 
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took many names from the names of their 
Gods, as Apollonius, etc. 

Nero, (‘brave and strenuous,’ in the Sabine 
tongue, according to Sueton. Ner. 1. Gellius 
N. A. 13, 22. q. d. νεύρων, “ possessed of great 
nerve, amplificative from νεῦρον, see Muacro,) 
Roman Emperor, mentioned in the subscrip- 
tion to the Second Episile to Timothy. 

Nicanor, Νικάνωρ, (‘ conqueror of men,’ 
‘ victorious,’ ἥρως, Hesych.) 1. general of An- 
tiochus, son of Patroclus, (1 Macc. 3, 38. 7,31. 
2 Mace. 8, 9. 12, 2. etc.) Ll. one of the seven 
deacons of the Apostolic Church, (Acts 6, 5.) 

Nicopemus, Νικόδημος, (from νίκη and δῆ- 
pos, or from a Hebrew origin,) Pharisee, ruler 
of the Jews, or assessor of the great council, 
clandestine disciple of Christ, (Jo. 3, 1. 4. 9.5 
7,50. 19, 30.; Wetst. N. T. 1, 850.) 

Nicotair2, followers of Nicolaus, Apoc. 2, 
6.15. reckoned by most of the ancient com- 
mentators among the heresiarchs of the Aposto- 
lic age, who, (as we learn from Ireneus 1, 27. 
3, 11. August. Her. 5. Epiphan. Her. 25. 
Euseb. H. ΚΕ. 3, 26. the Author of the 
Constitt. Apost.6, 8. and other testimonies, ) 
distinguished between Jesus and Christ, of 
whom Chrisé descended into Jesus from heaven, 
and at the time of his passion returned to 
heaven. They are represented as abandoned 
whoremongers, and as feeding on the remains 
of victims offered tu idols. It is now generally 
admitted that Nicolaus, from whom the Nico- 
laites, who in the course of time were reckoned 
among the Gnostics, derive their name, was 
not the proselyte of Antioch, and one of the 
seven deacons of the primitive Church, men- 
tioned in the Acts, (Ittigius de Har. Zvi 
Apost. 1, 9. p. 87. Cotelerius on Constitt. 
Apost. 6, 8. and in the Monum. Eccl. Gr. 1, 
763. Mill Proleg. in N. T. n. 126. 127.) 
Others, on the contrary, are unwilling to rank 
the Nicolaites among heretics, among whom 
in particular we may mention I. G. Janus 
Comment. de Nicolaitis ex Hereticorum Cata- 
logo expungendis, Viteb. 1723. 4to. (reprinted 
in Thes. Disputt. Iken. 2, 1016.) and Heu- 
mann Act. Erud. A. 1712. p. 179. (comp. his 
Pecile 2,391.) According to Eichhorn Comm. 
in Apoc. 1, 74. the Nicolaites from the two 
Greek words are the same as the Bileamites from 
the Hebrew, and both terms are the symbolical 
names of false doctors, who resemble Bileam 
in this, that they practise fraud on others. 
Certainly in Apoc. 2, 6. the Arabs Erpenii has 
translated ἔργα Νικολαϊτῶν ‘ the deeds of Bi- 
leam,’ (comp. Coran. Sur. 7, 86. and see the 
article on Βαλαάμ.) 

Nicoxaus, Νικόλαος, (from νίκη and Aabds,) 
proselyte of Antioch, one of the seven deacons 
of the primitive Church, (Acts 6, 5.) The 
common opinion is that the sect of Nicolaites 
draw their origin from this deacon, but this 
fable is abundantly refuted by Clem. Alex. 
Str. 2. p. 411.,3. ρ. 436. Theodoret, Ignatius, 
and others, (Vitringa Obs. Sacr.4, 9.) Hence 
the name of the Nicolaites, mentioned in the 
Apoc., seems to have been fictitious and figu- 
rative. 

Nicer, (Lat. niger, ) surname of the prophet 
Simeon, (Acts 13, 1.) the name fetched from’ 
the habit or defect of body; similar names in 
use among the Ostiacks of Asiatic Siberia, 
(Miller Descr. Ostiac. c. 2.) 
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Numenivs, (Novilunius, ‘ born at the time 
of new moon,’ from νουμηνία,) son of one An- 
tiochus, ambassador from the Jews, (1 Mace. 
12, 16. 14, 22. 15, 15. Jo. Simonis Onom. V. 
T. 195.) 

Nympsas, Nuudas, (contracted from Νυμφό- 
Fees gift of the Nymphs,’) Colossian, (Col. 
4,15. 

Otympas, Ὀλυμπᾶς, (‘ gift of Olympian 
Jupiter, contracted from ’OAvumddwpos, Jo. 
Simonis Onom. V. T. 1, 15. . 12. not formed 
from the Mountain ”OAvumos,) Roman saluted 
by Paul, (Rom. 16, 15.) 

OtympiaAn JUPITER, Ὀλύμπιος Ζεὺς, 2 
Mace. 6, 2. (from Mt. Ὄλυμπος, which also 
denotes heaven: hence Jupiter is described by 
Pindar Olymp. 2, 23. as ἕδος ᾿Ολύμπου νέμων.) 

Onzsimus, ᾽Ονήσιμος, (“ useful,’) Christian, 
servant of Philemo, (Philem. 10. Coloss. 4, 9. 
Wetst. N. T. 2, 295. 380.) Paul, referring to 
his name, speaks of him as e#xpyotes, ‘ useful, 
so that his nomen was of good and significative 
omen, (Barnes on Eurip. Phen. 640. 1500. 
Bacch. 44.) 

ONESIPHORUS, Ὀνησίφορος, (accent re- 
tracted for ’Ovnoipdpos, “ bringing utility,’) 
Christian commended by Paul, (2 Tim. 1, 16. 
4, 19.) 

Pacuon, Παχὼν, Egyptian month, (3 Mace. 
6, 38.) 

Panmenas, Tlappevas, (contracted from 
TlapuevdSwpos,) one of the seven deacons of 
the primitive Church, (Acts 6, 5.) 

Parrosas, Πατρόβας, (contracted from Πα- 
τρόβιος, “ father’s life,’ i.e. perhaps ‘in whom 
the father lives,’ the ‘ father’s joy,) Roman, 
(Rom. 16, 14.) 

Parroctus, Πατρόκλους, (‘ father’s glory,’ 
from πατὴρ and κλέος,) father of Nicanor, 
2 Macc. 8, 9. see Cleopas. 

Pautus, Παῦλος, (of Latin origin, equiva- 
lent to pausillus, ‘ of small body,’) I. Sercius 
Pavutus, Propretor, (Acts 13,7.) 11. Apostle 
of Jesus Christ, before his conversion called 
SauL, i.e. destderatus or desiderabilis, “ de- 
sired’ or ‘ desirable,’ the name which was un- 
doubtedly given to him by his parents on his 
circumcision. He assumed the name of Paul 
after his conversion, because he preached the 
Christian religion among theGreeksand Romans, 
among whom the name of Paul was common, 
whereas the name of Saul was odious to the 
Christians, whom he before his conversion had 
persecuted. The Jews of those times, who 
dwelt in the midst of Greeks and Romans, 
either wholly abstained from Hebrew names, 
or at least changed them, (Barth. Advers. 7, 4. 
Nold. Hist. Idumaa p. 209.) Others think 
that Saul received the name of Paul, because 
he, though a native of Tarsus, was presented 
with the freedom of Rome, as Tarsus was a 
Roman colony. Others, looking too closely 
to the origin of the word, consider that he 
called himself Paul on account of his small 
stature, (Nicephorus H. E. 2,37.) The name 
occurs very often in the Acts, 13, 7. 14, 9. 16, 
3. 17, 2. and in the Epistles, not only in the 
inscriptions, but elsewhere, 1 Cor. 1,12. 13. 
3, 4. 5. 22. 16, 21.; 2 Cor. 10, 1. Ephes. 3, 1. 
Coloss. 1, 23. 4, 18.; 1 Thess. 2,18.; 2 Thess. 
3, 17. Philem. 9. 19.; 2 Peter 3, 15. [Jo. 
Simonis Onom. Ν, T. 122. rightly supposes 
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that the name of Paul was taken from 
the time of his having converted Sergius 
Paulus.] 

Perseus, Περσεὺς, King of Macedonia, 
(1 Mace. 8, 5.) 

Prrsis, Περσὶς, Christian, whom Grotius 
thinks to have been a freed-woman, a native 
of Persia, and named from her country, ( Rom. 
16, 12.) 

Peter, Πέτρος, (‘ firm as a rock,’) Gali- 
lean, native of Bethsaida, first disciple of 
Christ, chief Apostle; son of Jonas, a fisher- 
man, and brother of Andrew; at his circum- 
cision called Simon, which name was changed 
by Christ into Κηφᾶς or Πέτρος, which signifies 
“a stone.’ (Matth. 4, 18. 8, 14. 10, 2. 14, 
28-9. 15, 15. 16, 16. 18. 22. 23. 17,1. 4. 24. 
26. etc.) 

Puacaris, Φάλαρις, (accent retracted from 
φαλαρὶς, ‘ species of marine bird,’ which some 
determine to he the fulica, from φαλαρὸς, 
‘white,’) King of the Agrigentines, sprung 
from Crete ; proper names taken from birds, 
occur in the Hebrew tongue, 3 Macc. 5, 20. 
42. 

Puarao, Sapa, in the common Agyptian 
dialect, and the dialect of the Thebais, doupa, 
common appellation of all the Kings of Agypt, 
from the year of the world 2337 to Alexander 
the Great, after which period they were called 
Ptolemies. Josephus, A. J. 8, 6, 2. has pro- 
nounced the word to be of A°gyptian origin, 
and to mean king, ‘O Φαραὼν κατ᾽ Αὐγυπτίους 
βασιλέα σημαίνει, and in this decision most 
Interpreters acquiesce. Jablonski Diss. 4. 
about the Land of Gosen p. 39. Simonis Onom. 
600. Augustin. de Civ. Dei 10, 8. Fischer Pro- 
lus. 9. de Vittts Lexicorum N. T. 249. Alex- 
andrini ad Exod. 3,10. and elsewhere, Acts 7, 
10.13. 21. Rom. 9, 17. Hebr. 11, 24. 

PuiLemo, Φιλήμων, (‘ lover,’ ‘naturally and 
habitually inclined to love,’ verbal nouns so 
terminated denote a person acting, Ph. Cattier 
Gazoph. Gr. 12. Gram. Gr. March. 414. con- 
stitutionally so disposed, Erasm. Schmid. ad 
Matth. 6, 1. Luke 6, 36. Stock Interpr. N. Τ. 
2, 20. and we may add, with a strong ten- 
dency, by force of the termination wy, wvos, 
which in other derivatives also denotes ‘ apti- 
tude,’ ‘ facility,’ and “ proneness,’) Phrygian, 
head of the Colossian Church, to whom Paul 
addressed an Epistle, that he might reconcile 
him to his fugitive servant, Onesimus, (Phi- 
lem. 1.) 

PHILETUS, Φίλητος, (accent in this case also 
should be retracted for φιλητὸς, “ beloved,’) 
heretic, one of the adversaries of Paul, (2 Tim. 
2, 17.) 

Puitierus, Philip, Φίλιππος, ‘ fond of 
horses, i.e. ‘ warlike,’ (the ancients frequently 


‘made proper names of this kind, Hippario, 


Hippasus, Hippiv, Hippis, Hippias, Hippo, 
etc. Aristippus, Damasippus, Archippus, Hege- 
sippus, Hippagoras, Hipparchus, Hippocrates, 
Hippodamus, Hippolochus, Hippolytus, Hippo- 
machus, Hippomedo, Hippomenes, Hipponicus, 
Menippus, etc.) I. King of Macedonia, father 
of Alexander the Great, (1 Macc. 1, 1. 6, 2.) 
11. Friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, who aimed 
at the throne of Syria, (1 Mace. 6, 14. 63. 
2 Macc. 9, 29.) III. King of Macedonia, 
(1 Mace. 8,5.) IV. Phrygian, enemy of the 
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| Jews, (2 Macc. 5, 22.6, 11. 8, 8.) V. Brother 


of Herod Antipas, and husband of Herodias, 
(Matth. 14, 3.) who during 35 years pre- 
sided over Iturea and Trachonitis, by the 
favor of the Emperor, and died without 
children 34 years after the birth of Christ, 
(Mark 6,17.) After him Cesarea Philippe 
was named, which he rebuilt or embellished 
in honor of Tiberius, (Matth. 16, 13. Joseph. 
A. J. 18, 2, 1.18, 4,6.) VI. Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, (Matth. 10, 3. Mark 3, 18.) VII. One 
of the seven deacons of the primitive Church, 
(Acts 6, 5.;) VIII. Evangelist, (21, 8.) 

PHILOLOGUS, ®:AdAoyos, (accent retracted 
for φιλολόγος, “ loving eloquence’ or “ litera- 
ture,’) Roman, (Rom. 16, 15.) 

PuILoMETOR, Φιλομήτωρ, (‘ fond of his mo- 
ther,’) surname of Ptolemy, King of A‘gypt, 
ironically and antiphrastically given to him, 
because he hated his mother, (2 Mace. 4, 21. 
9,29. 10, 13.) 

Puitovator, Φιλοπάτωρ, ‘ fond of his fa- 
ther, ironical and antiphrastic surname of 
another Ptolemy, King of A°gypt, a parricide, 
(3 Macc. 1,1. 3,12. 7,1.) 

PuHLEGO, Φλέγων, (¢ brilliant,’ 4 fiery,’ in the 
eyes, Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 163. Barth. Ad- 
vers. 8, 1.19, 14. Cel. Rhodig. Lectt. Antiq. 15, 
2. 50 the Armen. Tsuelak, ‘ flashing in the eyes,’ 
occurs among proper names, J. J. Schroeder 
Diss. de Ling. Armen. 1,15. and among the 
Greeks Πυριλάμπης, an ardor oculorum, < bril- 
liance of eye,’ is attributed to Alexander Seve- 
rus by Lampridius 6. 14. and oculi ardentes to 
Claudius by Trebellius Pollio c. 13. Frein- 
sheim on Florus 1, 16.) Rom. 16, 15. 

Puc@se, Φοίβη, (either from the Nymph, or 
from φοῖβος, “ pure, splendid as the sun,’ whence 
Φοῖβος ᾿Απολλὼν, Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 
86. nm. so among Arabic proper names, Bedr 
Zache, ‘ increasing moon,’ and Quintus Smyr- 
neus 1, 37. compares Penthesilea with the 
moon, C. 7. Walther in Bayer’s Hist. Regni 
Bactr. 32. and in Relat. Malabar. Continuat. 
32. p. 820.) Christian, deaconess of the Church 
at Cenchree, (Rom. 16, 1.) 

PuyGELuus, Φύγελλος, (not fugitivus, but 
fugitivulus, with the Latin deminutive or hypo- 
coristic termination, from fuga ; compare two 
Hebrew names in Jo. Simonis Onom. V. T. 
31. 62.) 2 Tim. 1, 15. 

Piratus, (‘ pilo armatus,’) Roman procu- 
rator or governor in Judea, fifth in order, 
(first Coponius, second Marcus Ambivius, 
third Annius Rufus, fourth Valerius Gratus, ) 
sent by Tiberius in the 13th year of his reign ; 
unjust, corruptible by presents, ferocious, cruel, 
obstinate, of whom nothing commendable is 
recorded ; carried into Jerusalem standards 
with the likeness of Cesar painted on them, 
and thus caused a tumult among the Jews, 
(Joseph. A. J. 18, 3, 1.;) dispossessed of his 
office, after having completed a service of ten 
years, by Vitellius, governor of Syria, because 
he had treated the Samaritans with the great- 
est injustice and cruelty, another appointed in 
his piace, and himself ordered to Rome to de- 
fend his conduct, (18, 4, 1—2.) Before he 
reached Rome, Tiberius died, and Caius Ca- 
ligula succeeded to the imperial throne, under 
whom he was exiled to Vienne in Gaul, where 
he is said to have laid violent hands on him- 
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self, about the 41st year of Christ, whom 
he had subjected to crucifixion to gratify the 
bad passions of the Jews. Euseb. H. E. 2, 
7-8. (Matth. 27, 2. 13.17. 22. 24. 58. 62. 65. 
Mark 15, 1. 2. etc. Luke ἃ, 1. 18, 1. 23, 1. 
3.4.6. etc. Jo. 18, 29. 19, 1. 4. Acts 3, 13. 
4, 27.13, 28. 1 Tim. 6, 13. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
44, 4.) 

Pontius, prenomen of the family of the 

governor of Judea, whose cognomen was 
- Pilatus. The Romans in common had three 
names, prenomen, nomen, and cognomen. The 
name Pontius was usual among the Romans, 
(Glandorp Onom. Rom. 705.:) thus we have 
in Val. Max. 3.8. Pontius, a centurion, 6, 1. 
Pontius Aufidianus, 8, 7. Pontius Lupus, and 
had reference to pons, ‘ bridge over the Tiber,’ 
implying that the child was ‘ born by the 
bridge,’ (Mutth. 27, 2. Luke 3,1. Acts 4, 27. 
1 Tim. 6, 13.) 

Porcrus, of the Porcian family, from porcus, 
(Varrode R. R. 2,1. ‘ Nomina multa habemus 
ab utroque pecore, a majore et minore,—a 
minore Porcius, Ovinius, Caprilius,’ etc. Jo. 
Simonis Onom. V. T. 391.) name of Festus, 
governor of Judma, (Acts 24, 27.) 

Postponius, Ποσειδώνιος, (* consecrated to 
Neptune,’ from Ποσειδῶν,) 2 Mace. 14, 19. 

Prisca, (from priscus, “ ancient,’ ) wife of the 
Jew Aquila, which Jew wasa native of Pontus; 
Christian, companion of Paul at Ephesus, and 
his associate in disseminating the principles of 
the Christian religion; also called Priscilla, 
deminutive from Prisca. For it was an ancient 
custom to pronounce the names of women 
sometimes simply, and sometimes in a demi- 
nutive form: hence she, whom Tacitus calls 
Claudia, is called Claudilla by Suetonius ; she, 
whom Tacitus calls Livia, is called Livilla by 
Suetonius. Origen has also determined that 
Prisca, who is mentioned 2 Tim. 4, 19. is the 
same with Priscilla. ‘There are also Mss., 
which in that place exhibit Priscilla for Prisca, 
a lection followed in the Syriac Version, and 
approved by Chrysostom and others. 

Priscitzia, deminutive from Prisca, (Acts 
18, 2. 18. 29. Rom. 16, 3. where for Priscilla 
many Mss. exhibit Prisca, which Griesbach 
has also received into the text. 2 Cor. 16, 19. 
Zelitner Diss. de Priscilla, Aquile Uxore.) 

Procuorus, Πρόχορος, (‘leader of the 
chorus,") one of the seven deacons of the 
Apostolic Church, ( Acts 6, 5.) 

Protemy, (from ToAematos or Θολομαῖος, 
Hebr. ‘ equalling a furrow in length,’ Jo. Si- 
monis Onom. V. T. 588. ; hence the Arabians 
write Pivolemy without the iniual P, Drusius 
Obs. 2, 4. and Π is the A°gyptian article, ) 
name common to the Kings of A’zypt from 
Ptolemy, the first King of that name, as from 
Julius Cesar all the Roman Emperors were 
called Caesars. 1, Protemy Puritomeror, 
(1 Macc. 1, 18. 10, 51. 2 Maec. 4, 21. 
11, Puysco, ‘heavy,’ (2 Mace.1,10.) 171. Pri- 
LOPATOR, (3 Mace. 1, 2.3,12. 7,1.) IV. Ma- 
680, (from μακρὸς, “ long’) son of Dorymenes, 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, (1 Macc. 3, 38. 
2 Macc. 8, &. 10, 12.) V. son of Abubus, 
(1 Mace. 16, 11. 2 Macc. 4, 45. 6, 8.) 

Pustius, Πόπλιος, (‘ one of the people,’ * on 
the people’s side,’) governor of the Island Me- 
lita, (Acts 28, 7.) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


PupeEns, Πούδης, (2 Tim. 4, 21.) 

QvuaRTus, Kovapros, (Jo. Simonis Onom. 
V.T. p.15. Cuper Apoth. Hom. 272.) Rom. 
16, 23. 

Quintus, Κόϊντος, frequent pranomen among 
the Romans, see Memmius. 

Quirinus, (P. Sucricius, as in an Inser. 
ap. Murator. Thes. Nov. p. vcLxx1. and in 
Sueton. Tiber. 49.) according to Joseph. A. J. 
18, 1, 1. a Roman senator, who raised by all 
the gradations of honor to the Consulate, was 
sent by the Emperor into Syria with a few 
soldiers, attended by Coponius, a man of 
equestrian order, that he might administer jus- 
tice to the people, and impose a poll-tax. He 
received his appomtment as governor of Syria 
at the time when Archelaus was sent into exile 
by Augustus, and Judawa was made a province 
of Syria, in the year a.u.c. 759, and the 50th 
year of the reign of Augustus; the first gover- 
nor of Syria after the death of Agrippa a.v.c. 
745. was Tilus or Titius, (Joseph. A. J. 16, 8, 
6.;) Tiéus or Titius was succeeded in the year 
746, by Saturninus and Volumnius, (16, 9, 1.) 
who was succeeded by Quintilius Varus in the 
year 750, (17, 5, 2.) and the Jast named was 
succeeded by Quirinus. (Luke 2, 2. P. Horreus 
Prowm. ad Misc. Crit., Leovardiz, 1738. 8vo. 
Perizon. Diss. de Augustea Orbis Terrarum 
Descr. at the end of his Diss, de Pretorio p. 
944. C.F. Berner Diss de Romuli Cognomento 
Clurisqueé Quirinis.) 

Ruopa, Ῥόδη, (‘ rose,’ symbol of beauty and 
sweetness, Paschalius de Cor. 3, 5. Barth. 
Advers.7, 21. and on Statius T. ὃ. p. 1065. 
and on Claudian de Nupt. Honor. 247. H. a 
Seelen Medit. Exeg. P. 3. p. 350.) female 
servant, ‘ damsel,’ (Acts 12, 13.) 

Ruopocus, (Arab. raudak, ‘ beautiful,’ with 
a Greek termination, ) Jewish traitor, (2 Mace. 
13, 21.) 

Rurus, (rufus, ‘ reddish,’) so Sumaca, ‘red- 
dish,’ surname of the King of Edessa. Rufus is 
aname frequent among the Romans, (Glandorp. 
Onom. Rom.749. Jo. Simonis Onom. Κ΄. T.164.) 
son of Simon the Cyrenwan, (Mark 15, 21. 
Rom. 16, 13. Wetst. N. T. 1, 634.) 

Sceva, (Sxevas,) Jew, chief of the priests, 
(Acts 19, 14. Wetst. N. T. 2, 581. Burmann’ 
Exerc. Acad. P. 2, 63. Braunius Select. §. p. 
33. James L’Enfant Annott. ad N. T. 2, 84. 
etey) 

Secunpus, ‘second,’ in the order of na- 
tivity, companion of Paul, (Acts 20, 4.) Bur-. 
mann, Exerc. Acad. P. 2,63. identifies him with 
Jaso, (Acts 17, 5. Rom. 16, 21.) 

SELEvcus, Σέλευκος, (‘ of white splendor,’ 
from σέλας and λευκὸς, or of the same signifi-: 
cation with ζάλευκος, ‘very white,’ which per- 
haps the Macedonians ΟἹ Syrians pronounced. 
σέλευκος,) King of Syria, Macedonian by birth, 
father of Demetrius, (1 Mace. 7, 1. 2 Mace. 
28 A Fea Se) 

SercGtus, proconsul or propretor of Paphus, 
a city of the island Cyprus; surnamed Paul, 
whom Paul and Barnabas converted to the 
Christian religion, from which Elymas at- 
tempted to seduce him. (Acés 13, 7.) 

Srro, Ξήρων, (‘of an open and gaping 
mouth, so that he seems to laugh, from the 
obsolete ofpw, ‘to gape,’ whence the pret. 
middle σέσηρα, and the derivative appellative. 
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onpayt, ‘ cleft of the earth:’ the accent of 
Σήρων indicates its Greek origin, ) Syrian gene- 
ral, (1 Mace. 3, 13.) 

Sinas, BiAa@s (not Σίλας, contracted from 
SiAovavds,) companion of Paul, (Acts 15, 22. 
16, 19. 25. 29. 17, 4.10. 14. 15. 18, 5. 27, 
32. 34. 40.) 

SILVANws, Σιλουανὸς, (‘ born in the woods,’ ) 
companion of Paul in his journey from Jerusa- 
lem over Asia Minor and Greece, and the very 
person named Silus in the places referred to, 
(2 Cor. 1, 19.; 1 Thess. 1,1.; 2 Thess. 1, 1.; 
1 Peter 5, 12.) 

SoPpaTER, Σώπατρος, (by syncope for Σωσί- 
matpos,) Acts 20, 4. 

SosiPaTER, Swoimarpos, (‘ preserver of his 
Jather,’) 1. kinsman of Paul, citizen of Bercea, 
perhaps the same as Sopater, (Rom. 16, 21.) 
11. general of the Jews, (2 Muce. 12, 19. 
24.) 

SOSTHENES, Swodévyns, (accent retracted 
for σωσθενὴς, “ of sound strength,’ from σόος, 
contr. σῶς, and σθένος, as in the appellative 
σώφρων,) Jew, president of the Synagogue at 
Corinth; but on his conversion to Christianity, 
assisted Paul in preaching and disseminating 
the principles of the Christian religion. (Acts 
15.117: VCore 1,1.) 

Stacuys, Στάχυς, (‘ earof corn,’ symbol of 
fertility, Paschalius de Cor. 7, 15. or the name 
might mark the period of birth to have been 
in the time of harvest,) Rom. 16, 9. 

Stepuanas, (contracted from Στεφάνιος, or 
Stephanio, which latter name occurs in Pliny, 
or from Srepavddwpos, “ gift of Stephanus,’) 
Corinthian, baptised with all his family by 
Paul, (1 Cor. 1, 16. 16, 15. 17.) Guilliand 
(Collat. in Pauli Epist. p. 92.) and others are 
mistaken in supposing that the name of a 
woman 15 meant. 

STEPHANUS, Στέφανος, (‘ crown,’ one of the 
seven deacons of the Church at Jerusalem) 
first martyr, (Acts 6, 5. 8. 9. 7, 59. 8, 2. 11, 
19. 22, 20.) 

SYNTY CHE, Συντύχη, (‘ fortunate,’ σὺν τύχῃ) 
female of Philippi, ( Philipp. 4, 2.) 

Trrrivs, Τέρτιος, (‘ third,’ in the order of na- 
tivity, )amanuensisvf Paul, ( Rom.16, 22.) Some 
identify him with Silas, while others contend 
that itis the prenomen of Paul himself, (F. W. 
Roloff Diss. de Tribus Pauli Nominibus, Ἐ. 
Stosch de Epistolis Apostolorum Idiographis 
p- 119. Ν. D. Brieglebius Diss. de Tertio, 
Scriba Episiole Pauli ad Romanos.) 

TertuL.us, Τέρτυλλος, (deminutive or hy- 
pocoristic from Tertius, as in the appellatives, 
ἕρπυλλος, καθάρυλλος, σκύλλος, etc. see Man- 
lius,) Roman orator, accuser of Paul, (Acts 
24, 1-2.) 

TYHEODOTUS, Θεόδοτος, (΄ given by Ged,’ 
‘so in Latin frequently Adeodatus and Deo- 
datus,) 2 Macc. 4, 19. 

THEOPHILUS, Θεόφιλος, (‘ loving God,’ as 
in the appellatives, "γαστρόφιλος, “ loving his 
belly,’ παιδόφιλος, “ loving his children,’ πονη- 
ρόφιλος, ‘loving the wicked,’) name frequent in 
the time of Christ, (Fabr. B. Gr. 4, 1. p. 94.) 
to whom Luke inscribed his Gospel and the 
Acis of the Apostles, (Luke 1,3. Acts 1, 1.) 
The epithet κράτιστε, bestowed on him by Luke, 
seems to imply that he was a man of exalted 
station and dignity, devoted to the Christian re- 
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ligion; for in Acts 23, 26. 24, 3. 26, 25. it is 
given by Paul to Felix and Festus, and in 
Luke 1, 4. he is said tu have been instructed in 
the Christian doctrine. Some contend, ( Buxtorf 
in Catalectis c. 140.) that Theophilus is not a 
proper name, but an appellative, and attributed 
by Luke to all Christians, as the Greek Fathers 
in their addresses used the word φιλόχρηστοι, 
but in that case we should have had the plural 
θεόφιλοι, not the singular, to say nothing about 
the improbability of this opinion. (Bzbl. Brem. 
Cl. 4. Fuse. 4. p. 757. P. Horreus Mise. Crit. 
1, 3-5. Leovardia, 1738. 8vo. in which works 
the subject is well discussed.) 

THEUDAS, @evdas, contracted from Θεόδωρος, 
according tov Etym. M. and Hiller, from Θεο- 
δόσιος, according to Vossius, and Θευδᾶς is put 
for Θεοδᾶς, by changing eo in ev, according to 
the Aolic dialect, see Etym. M. v. Θεῦν, so 
Octxapis for Θεόχαρις, Θευγενὶς in Theocr., Θευ- 
docia for Θεοδοσία, Θευχαρίλα for Θεοχαρίλα, 
so in appellutives θευμορία for θεομορία, etc.) 
impostor, represented himself as a prophet and 
the Messias, (Acts 5, 36.) lived under the reign 
of Augustus after the birth of Christ, according 
to Orig. c. Cels. 1,11. p. 44.; doubtlessly, if 
we regard chronology, distinet from that ma- 
gician, called Theudas, who is mentioned in 
Josephus A. J. 20, 5,11. Euseb. H. E. 2,11. 
who arose and died during the administration 
of Cuspius Fadus in Judza, after the death of 
Agrippa. (Casaub. Exerc. Antib. 175. Wetst. 
N. T. 2, 488. Basnage Hist. des Juifs 7, 12, 
7. Lardner on the Credibility of the Gospel 
2, 2.) ‘The name was in use among the Greeks 
and Romans, Cic. ad Fam. 6,10. Menage ad 
Diog. L. 9, 116. 

Turasmus, Opdoaos, (accent retracted for 
@pacaios, ‘ confident, bold,’ so Thraseas, Thra- 
sius, Thrasyllus, Thrasymachus, in profane 
authors,) father of one Apollonius, (2 Macc. 
3, δ.) 

Trsertius, (‘ born near the Tiber,’ Probus in 
Epitome, ‘ Tiberii cceeperunt vocari, qui ad flu- 
men Tiberim nascebantur,’ Jo. Simonis Onum. 
V. T. 387. n.) third Roman Emperor, son of 
Tiberius Nero by Livia: under his reign Christ 
was crucified, and in the fifteenth year of hisreign 
John the Baptist commenced his office, (Luke 
3, 1.) His conduct and character have been 
developed by Suetonius in the Life of Tiberius, 
Tacitus Ann. 1, 3. Dio Cassius 15. p. 636, 57. 
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Tima#us, Τίμαιος, (accent retracted for Τι- 
paios, “ honored, honorable,’ as the appellative 
τίμιος,) father of a blind man called Bartimzus, 
(Mark 10, 46.) 

Timo, Τίμων, (accent retracted for τιμῶν, 
from τιμάων, “ honoring’ i. 6. God and his 
parents,) one of the seven deacons of the primi- 
tive Church, (Acés 6,5.) 

[pscom anos. Τιμόθεος, “ τ΄ orshipping God,’ 
(so Διότιμος, ‘ worshipping Jupiter,’) not of Ly- 
stra, as some contend, but rather of Derba, 
Pa well as Caius, as appears from Acts 20, 

: father Greek and Gentile, mother Jewess 
rie Chnstian, (16, 1. 3.;) companion and 
most faithful fellow-laborer of Paul, (17, 14.15. 
18, 5. 19, 22. 20,4. Rom. 16, 21.; 1 Cor. 4, 
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20.; 2 Tim. 1, 2. Philem. 1. Hebr. 13, 
23.) 

Titus, Tiros, (accent retracted for τιτὸς, 
© honored,’ ‘ honorable,’ whence ἄτιτος and πὸ- 
λύτιτος,) I. Greek, ( Galat. 2, 3.) whose native 
place and parents are not recorded ; some con- 
jecture him to have been a Corinthian, because 
in Acts 18, 7. in some Mss. for Ἰούστου we 
have Τίτου, as the Syrian Interpreter also has ; 
companion of, and fellow-laborer with Paul, 
bishop of the Island Crete, in which he died 
and was buried in the 94th year of his age, 
Jerome Catal. Scriptt. Eccl. (2 Cor. 2, 12. 7, 
6. 13-4. 8,6. 16. 23. 12,18. Galat. 2, 1.3.; 
2 Tim. 4, 10. Tit. 1, 4.) 11. Trrus Man- 
LIus, ambassador from the Rumans, (2 Mace. 
11, 34.) 

Tropuimus, Tpddimos, (‘ apt to nurse,’ or 
‘ nursling,’ as in appellatives, κυνῶν τρόφιμος, 
‘ good for feeding dog's,’ Dioscor. 2, 85. τρο- 
giun, ‘ housewife,’ in Epigr.) Ephesian, (Acts 
20, 4. 21, 29.; 1 Tim. 4, 20.) 

TRYPHENA, Τρύφαινα, (“ delicate,’ from Τρύ- 
φων, as from λέων is λέαινα, from θεράπων is 
θεράπαινα,) Roman female, (Rom. 16, 11.) 

TRYPHO, Τρύφων, (accent retracted for τρυ- 
φῶν, from τρυφάων, ‘ delicate,’) guardian of 
King Antiochus, (1 Macc. 2, 54. 56. 12, 39. 
42. etc.) 

Trypuosa, Τρυφῶσα, (contracted for τρυ- 
φάουσα, " delicate, ) Roman female, (Rom. 16, 
12.) 

Tycuicus, Τυχικὸς, (‘ fortunate,’) Asiatic, 
(as we may conjecture from Acts 20, 4.) 
Christian, companion of Paul, and bishop, as 
some think, of Colopho, city of Ionia, not far 
from Ephesus, Peter de Natalibus 6, 100. Jo. 
Simonis Onom. Κ΄. T. 172. n. (Ephes. 6, 21. 
Coloss. 4, 7.; 2 Tim. 4,12. Tit. 3, 12.) 

Tyrannus, I, military leader, far gone in 
years and in folly, (2 Mace. 4, 40.) 11. sophist 
of the Ephesian school, and perhaps the same 
as Suidas mentions: Tupuvvos: σοφιστὴς, Περὶ 
Στάσεων καὶ Διαιρέσεως Λόγου βιβλία δέκα. 
The various opinions of commentators about 
the Ephesian school have been collected and 
examined by J. H. a Seelen Medit. Exeg. P. 
2. p. 613. Priceus on Acts 19, 9. thinks the 
name Tvpavvos to be an appellative, so that he 
was said to carry away his hearers by the force 
of lis eloquence, like a tyrant sophist. The 
word tyrannus was at first used in a good sense to 
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denote ‘ mastership’ and ‘ chieftainship ;’ teyrn 
among the ancient Celts, or, as J. J. Schroeder 
Diss. de Ling. Armen, 4, 4. explains “ lordly,’ 
as the Armenian tirun, which was itself the 
proper name of an Armenian King, from the 
Armenian ter, ‘lord,’ Pers. tir, ‘ prince,’ 
(Wachter Gloss. Germ. v. Tyrannus, Fuller 
Misc. 5.1, 2. 4,2. Steph. Morinus de Ling. 
Prim. Exerc. 1,13. J. R. Robigius Robigal. 
6,17. About the use of the word, see Crenius 
Diss. Hist. Crit. Philol. 1, 32. J. H. a Seelen 
Medit. Exeg. P. 2. p. 617. Jo. Simonis Onom. 
V. T. 172. nn.) 

Ursanus, Οὐρβανὸς, (‘ born in the city,’ 
‘ civil or courteous, Rom. 16, 9.) 

Xantuicus, Macedonian month, (2 Macc. 
2, 30. 33. 38.) named from the festival Zav- 
θικὰ, which was formerly held by the Trojans 
on the river Xanthus, or at least instituted in 
imitation of them. So amony the Athenians 
almost all the months received their names 
from some festival. 

ZELOTES, surname of Simon the Apostle, 
Luke 6,15. Acts 1, 13..who before his con- 
version to the Christian religion belonged to 
the svciety of Zelote. ‘This term anciently 
denoted those Jews, who were animated with 
the most ardent zeal for maintaining the honor 
of their God, and the principles of their re- 
ligion, such as Phinehas, (Num. 25, 6.) but 
afterwards was applied to denote private indi- 
viduals among the Jews, who were connected 
together by certain association, and in the 
time of the Maccabees, in the age of Christ, 
and the Apostles, were disposed to inflict im- 
mediate and summary punishment on all atro- 
cious actions, more particularly those, by which 
the sanctity of the Temple, the Deity, and the 
nation was violated, without any form of ju- 
dicial proceeding, influenced, as they boasted, 
by divine zeal, under which pretence they 
themselves like robbers committed the basest 
deeds, as Josephus B. J. 4, 6, 3. 7, 8,1. p. 
423. Haverc. testifies. Such, too, formerly 
had been the Apostle Simon. 

Zenas, converted from the religion of Moses 
to Christianity, in which he became a dis- 
tinguished doctor, (Tit. 3, 13.) Liban. Epist. 
206. παρὰ τοῦ Ζηνὸς, ¢ from Jupiter,’ but Gro- 
tius and Jo. Simonis Onom. N. T. 68. more 
rightly consider Zyvas to be a contraction 
from Znvddwpos. 
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A monarcny, asthe philosopher discourseth 
in his Politics, is the government of one man 
over many. According to the degrees of this 
principality, the word Monarchy is equivocal ; 
in the prime meaning intending the lawful ab- 
solute rule of some prince, either elected or 
succeeding, exercising dominion corresponding 
with the law of nature and the right of nations. 
Thus his Sacred Majesty is a monarch or sole 
governor within these his realms. 

In a wider and unjuster sense, a monarchy 
is taken for ‘the peremptory authority of some 
mighty potentate, whose right and title for the 
most part is his sword τ᾿ or if he succeed, it is 
in the ambition and tyranny of his progenitors, 
by which he usurpeth power where he pleaseth, 
striking into the hearts of men rather the fear 
than the love of lim, whereby he enforceth his 
unwilling vassals to an unnatural obedience. 
Thus the Great Turk may be called a monarch, 
for in this sense, though it seem to secure itself 
under the protection of an acceptable name, 
yet a monarchy thus taken differeth little from 
that which Aristotle! calleth the (Αντίστροφος) 
vice of a monarchy, to wit a tyranny. 

Historians take more notice of this latter, 
because the more notorious. Of this kind were 
those four great monarchies, unto whose kings, 
as to famous epochas, the straggling and un- 
bounded affairs of the world are orderly re- 
duced. 

In this number the kingdom of Ashur bear- 
eth a place, and the first; the description 
whereof we have here undertaken. In the 
consideration of this, we shall observe in it a 

_treble vicissitude, which the Babylonians and 
Assyrians underwent in the continuance of this 
government. The first from Nimrod to Ninus, 
in which time the seat of the kingdom was at 
Babel: the second from Ninus to Asarhaddon, 
and in this interim the Assyrians prevailed at 


1 Tpitov δὲ εἶδος τυραννίδος, ἥ περ μάλιστ᾽ 
εἶναι δοκεῖ τυραννὶς ἂντίστρυφος οὖσα τῇ βασι- 
λείᾳ, &c. Πολιτικῶν δ΄. κεφ. (΄. 

2 Καλεῖται Συρία διὰ τὸ συρῆναι αὐτὴν ἀπὸ 


Ninive: the third and last from Merodac to 
Belshazar, in which again Babe! got the better, 
which it held till all was lost to the Medes and 
Persians. 

And for the greater illustration, to all this 
we will premise tlhe description of the land of 
Ashur; as knowing this full well, that the cir- 
cumstance of place as well as time addeth much 
to the understanding of the story. 
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The land of Ashur was so called from bim 
that first planted a colony from Babel in those 
parts, whose name was Ashur the son of Sem, 
It is the opinion of that learned Rabbin Don 
Isaac Abarbinel, in his Commentaries upon the 
first Book of Moses, calied Bereshith in Parasha 
Noach, fol. 1052 Sy ΝΞ Awin’ Dw 19 NweK 
12 Mx p* yaw, that is, ‘ Assur the son of Sem 
dwelt in Assyria, and from his name it was so 
called.’ To this opinion among the ancient 
Greeks only Eratosthenes attained, as he is 
introduced by the scholiast of Dionysius the 
Alexandrian, a geographical poet; his words 
are, Ἰστέον δὲ, ὅτι κατὰ τοὺς παλαιοὺς παρὰ τῷ 
Ἐρατοσθένει Ασσυρες οἱ ᾿Ασσύριοι λέγονται, ἀπὸ 
εὐθείας τῆς δ΄ Ασσυρ. Among the modern, Sui- 
das hath embraced this conceit there where he 
pleaseth to retract his own, inthe word ᾽Ασσύ- 
ptot. So also amongst many others Gemma 
Frisius for the Latin writers, in his 22nd chap- 
ter of the division of the earth; from the Jew 
Josephus, who also favoureth this assertion. 
The etymologist therefore, whoever he were, 
hath deceived himself in assigning the etymon 
of this word Assyria, while he forgeth this dis- 
tinction between it and Syria; that Syria should 
be that part of Asia which was overwhelmed 
in the Deluge, and was therefore so called διὰ 
τὸ σύρεσθαι ἀπὸ τοῦ κατακλυσμοῦ, (which also 
are the words of Hesychius,?) but Assyria, 


τοῦ κατακλυσμοῦ, ἄς. Vide Etymologicum 
Magnum in voce ᾿Ασσυρία, Hesychium in voce 
Συρία. 
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saith he, was that part which, having escaped 
the Flood, was so called from a the particle 
privative, διὰ τὸ μὴ σύρεσθαι ἀπὸ τοῦ KaTa- 
κλυσμοῦ. But this is a fable befitting the 
Greeks, whose nation hath been sericusly taxed 
by its own authors for thew luxury of invention 
in fabulous discourses. 

In the next place we are to free the descrip- 
tion ensuing from the equivocation and ambi- 
guity of the word Assyria, which is sometimes 
taken for itself, at other times for the whole 
region of Syria; in that sense comprehending 
in it more than itself, to wit, Palestine, Syro- 
Phenicia, Syria, Damascena, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Chaldza, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
and many others. But our master Ptolemy, to 
deliver the delineations of the world from the 
ataxy and confusion of the ancients, dealt more 
accurately in his observations. He therefore in 
his first chapter of the fifth table of Asia de- 
scribeth our country in this manner :—‘H ’Ac- 
συρία περιορίζεται amd μὲν ApKT@Y τῷ τῆς μεγά- 
Ans ᾿Αρμενίας μέρει, παρὰ τὴν Νιφάτην τὸ ὄρος" 
ἀπὸ δὲ δύσεως, Μεσοποταμίᾳ, κατὰ τὸ τοῦ Τίγριδος 
ποταμοῦ μέρος: ἀπὸ δὲ μεσημβρίας, Σουσιανῇ" 
ἀπὸ δὲ ἀνατολῶν, Μηδίας μέρει, ὅζε. (Ptolemeus 
Asie, tab. 5. cap.1.) In which description 
Ptolemy hath vindicated this country to her 
proper limits, aptly sequestring Assyria from 
the rest, comprehending the country within the 
confines of the great Armenia upon the north, 
Mesopotamia upon the west, Susian upon the 
south, and Media towards the sun-rising. The 
chief of Ptolemy’s followers in this are Domi- 
nicus Marius Niger, in his Geographical Com- 
mentary upon Asia, whose words I forbear to 
insert, because they are but the mere meta- 
phrase of the description already given. Be- 
sides him Vadian (p. 159, Tigurine ed.) hath 
done the like in the chapter which treateth of 
the situation of Assyria. So also Gemma 
Frisius, in his 22nd chapter of the Division of 
the Earth; and Marcianus Heracleotes, (in 
cap. περὶ τῆς Σουσιανῆς,) who in the descrip- 
tion of Susian the province thus writeth, περι- 
opifera δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν ἼΑρκτων τῇ ᾿Ασσυρίᾳ. He 
saith that the north limit of Susian is Assyria ; 
and Ptolemy had said before, that the south 
limit of Assyria was Susian. The agreement 
of these authors I oppose to the distraction of 
others, in reading whereof diligent heed wou!d 
be taken of the ambiguity of the word Assyria, 
lest the reader, not being sufficiently cautious, 
might haply be then least acquainted with the 
country, when he hath travelled most about it. 


LONGITUDO ET LATITUDO ASSYRIA. 

The latitude of Assyria is northern, cutting 
off from the equinoctial towards the pole arctic 
an arch of a greater circle, containing about 5 
degrees and 1 from the 34th degree tothe 39th, 
and 20 scruples. The longitude accounted in 
the middle line from the great meridian of the 


3 In the assigning geographical longitude we 
find an observable difference: the moderns ac- 
count from the Isles called Azores, guided by 
the variation of their compass: the Arabians 
account from the Pillars of Hercules, or the 
Straits of Gebaltaric, corruptly called Gibral- 
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world, is from the 78th degree to the 84th.3 
In assigning this position, we have rather in- 
clined to Ptolemy than the modern conjectures 
of later writers; for though instruments be 
more exact, and men’s experience more uni- 
versal, yet what shall all that do, ‘cum jam 
seges ubi Troja fuit, et Ninus in ipsa Nino re- 
quiratur ;’ when it is brought to such ruin, that 
if the founder himself should rise again, Ninus 
would scarce find Nineve, though he sought it 
in itself. According therefore to the longitude 
and latitude assigned, the site of this country 
is in the north part of the torrid zone, between 
the tropic of Cancer and the arctic circle, under 
and about the fourth clime; the longest day 
being some 14 hours and one second part. 
This situation is approved by Rabbi Abraham, 
in his description of the climes; his words are 
these, 1y wbwn one Sona spsatn obpxra 
ws soy JPY ANDD aso JR Moy "3 
Wwe ὮΝ NI¥ Mx Mmyw, that is, ‘ the fourth 
clime beginneth at the end of the third, to the 
latitude of 36 degrees of the equal line in the 
north portion, and his day is fourteen hours 
and one second, and passeth through Assur.’ 
So far the Rabbin. We conclude therefore, 
that the position of this region is an oblique 
sphere, whose phenomena are these : they en- 
joy, as we do, both a vernal and autumnal 
equinox, the sun being in Aries and Libra. 
Their site is in the south part of the north 
temperate zone, therefore their air is pleasant. 
The sun never culminates in their zenith point, 
that being placed beyond the tropic of Cancer, 
which is the extremest circle of the sun’s mo- 
tion in his northern declination. And because 
the optics teach, that every opacous body 
projecteth his shadow to a part directly oppo- 
site to the body luminous, therefore the sun 
being either in the northern or southern signs, 
their shadows are never directed to the south, 
but contrariwise: therefore they are Heteroscii. 
Lastly, they have the pole arctic always ele- 
vated, and the antarctic always hid. 

For the astrological site of this place, it is 
comprehended within the first quadrant, in the 
part oriental and meridional, and is therefore 
subject to the second triangle, under tlie domi- 
nion of Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn, the 
planetary lords being Saturn and Venus orien- 
tal; in regard of whose rule in that earthly 
triplicity, the imhabitants must needs be of a 
disposition wanton and lascivious, in apparel 
gorgeous, in religion idolaters. And because 
the Assyrian in special is subjected to Virgo, 
and her influence is mercurial, therefore her 
inhabitants must be great astronomers. ‘Thus 
Ptolemy, Cardan, &c. But whether it be so 
or no, let their ghosts dispute before Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. hus much is certain, 
that the manners of the ancient inhabitants 
most aptly correspond with this prognostica- 
tion; and if any urge the contrary at this day, 
these authors may easily find an answer, that 


ter; Titus Abulfeda: some also from Arius 
under the line, and others otherwise: but 
Ptolemy from the Fortunate Isles, and him 
here we follow. 

4 Vitell, Alhazen. 
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besides the translations of the perigeum and 
apogauim of the planets, the precession of the 
equinox, and the sun’s lesser eccentricity, it is 
apparent that the signs in the eighth sphere 
have forsaken their places in the first mover ; 
Aries being now in the Deudecatemory cf 
Taurus, and Pisces in the place of Aries. 

And so much may suffice fur the general 
application of theoretical geography to the 
practical description of this country. 

Before we enter the particular parts, our 
discourse shall tread awhile upon the borders ; 
where first on the north part we meet with the 
Armenian mountains, which might have been 
slightly passed over, but that they show the 
place where once Noah’s ark rested. That it 
rested in Ararat, or Armenia, Moses beareth 
Witness; that it rested in that part of Armenia 
wherein we have placed it, may be a conjec- 
ture not without probability, because Ptolemy 
placeth the country Gordiena directly upon 
the north, adjoining in situation to these moun- 
tains. Now that country was so called from 
the Gordizan mountains, upon which the ark 
rested, as is approved by a double paraphrase 
of two ancient Chaldeans, Jonathan the son of 
Uziel, and Onkelos; the one translating that 
text of Moses, to wit, o79xN “77 ‘ the mountain 
of Ararat,’ by Ὑ1Ὶ» Cardu, the other by 4p 
Cardon ; both intending the Gordizan moun- 
tains, (whereof Strabo and Curtius discourse, ) 
Elias also in his Methurgeman allowing their 
interpretation. 

Of these mountains Stephanus maketh men- 
tion in his book de Urbibus. So also Elmari- 
nus the Arabian, translated by Erpenius, and 
another of that nation whose name is unknown, 
cited by Schickard in bis Taric of the King of 
Persia. The latter thus writeth, ‘This is (Mount) 
Godius, upon which that ship rested, that ship 
of Noach, on whom be peace.’ But whereas 
this author calleth the mountain Godius, 
Schickard admonisheth that it is an error of the 
transcriber, who instead of Gordi writ Godi. 
It is apparent then that the ark abode upon the 
Gordian mountains ; but where, or upon which, 
that is yet doubtful. 

Rabbi Benjamin Tudelensis, (citante Schick- 
ardo,) who travelled through all parts to visit 
his countrymen, the ten tribes dispersed, 
giveth notice in his Itinerary, that the place 
where the ark rested is four miles distant 
from Gezir Ben Omar, and that is an isle 
situate in the midst of Tigris, at the foot 
of the mountains of Ararat. The Armenians 
also design the place, urging tradition for 
a certain mountain heretofore called Gordie, 
but now Gibel Noe, as Andrew Thevet inti- 
mateth in these words: ‘ Au reste quelques 

-Chrestiens Levantins, entre autres, les Arme- 
niens et Caspiens, maintiennent que ceste 
Arche s’arresta en la montaigne que l’on nom- 
moit jadis Gordie, a present dit par aucuns du 
pais, Gibel Noe.’—La Cosmograply Univer- 
selle, livre 8. c. 15. . 

We have also those among the moderns 
who have placed this mount under a peremp- 
tory longitude and latitude, as a thing ordina- 
rily known: yet, for aught I perceive, poste- 
rity in this hath obtained of antiquity nothing 
more than the very name, and that is Bapis, by 
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the testimony of Nicolas of Damascus, not 
Lobar, as Epiphanius; though Junius would 
correct the other by this.° It was called Bapis 
from ma, birath, which in the Armenian 
tongue signifieth properly any stately edifice, 
such as this vast vessel might seem to be. In 
after-times, it is like they called their ships by 
the same name, and thence the Greeks tra- 
duced the same signification; for so Suidas, 
Hesychius, and the etymologist, conceive of 
this word βᾶρις, that it often is taken for 
πλοῖον, and therefore Lycophron, in his Cas- 
sandra, calleth the Argonavis αὐτούρητον Ba- 
ply. 

In this conjecture, that it may pass the bet- 
ter, know that great Scaliger (in Notis ad Frag- 
menta, p. 40.) hath borne his part, as the 
reader may find in his Notes upon the Greek 
Fragments, added as an appendix to his ad- 
mired industry in the Emendation of the Times, 
Thus much shall suffice for our abode in the 
north of this country, where the reader may 
pardon our long tarrying for Noah’s sake. 

Upon the east, as was said, this region is 
bounded by the Medes, in special by the 
mountain Zagros, whereof a most ancient geo- 
grapher (Ἰσίδωρος Xapaknvds) maketh this 
mention: Εἶτα ὄρος ὃ καλεῖται Ζάγρος, ὕπερ 
ὁρίζει τὴν Χαλωνῖτιν χώραν, καὶ τὴν τῶν Μήδων, 
&c. Upon the south we shall find first Susian, 
the province so called from the metropolitan 
city Susis, which the etymologist saith might 
be derived from Susia, signifying in the Syrian 
tongue a horse, for that this place afforded 
good horses. Indeed ΝῊ in the Syriac signi- 
fieth so: but his other conceit is more pro- 
bable, that it was so called from the lilies which 
grew thereabout, as Aristobulus and Chares 
most aptly determine in Atheneus :° this only 
is their error, that they say Sovoos signifieth a 
lily in the Greek tongue, whereas they ought 
to have said in the Hebrew, for the Jews in- 
deed call a lily ww, shusan: and therefore 
was this place so called, διὰ τὴν ὡραιότητα, for 
the pleasure of the place, because of so many 
lilies, wherewith it was most naturally and 
pleasantly beset. 

Here the kings of Persia kept their courts in 
Winter, because the region hereabouts was then 
most temperate ; though in summer it was so 
extremely hot, that when the sun was in the 
meridian, the lizards and serpents could not 
pass by the way, but were struck dead with 
the extraordinary fervor which the sun-beams 
projected, being multiplied more strongly by 
the reflection of certain mountains not far from 
thence, as Strabo (Geogr. lib. xv.) the author 
most probably persuadeth ; who also addeth, 
that for this cause the inhabitants were forced 
to make earthen floors upon the tops of their 
houses of the depth of two cubits, for no other 


5 Josephus, Ἄρχαι- a’. c. 4. 

& Ξροῦσα 7 πόλις ἀπὸ τῶν περιπεφυκότων Kpi- 
vev, ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἱππάσιμον εἶναι αὐτήν. Συυσίαν 
γὰρ ὑπὸ Σύρων τὸν ἵππον λέγεσθαι, Etymolog. 
Κληθῆναι δὲ τὰ Σοῦσα. φησὶν ᾿Αριστόβουλος 
καὶ Χάρης, διὰ τὴν ὡραιότητα τοῦ τόπου" σοῦ- 
σον γὰρ εἶναι τῇ Ἑλλήνων φωνῇ τὸ κρίνον. 

» 
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reason but to free themselves from the intolera- 
ble heat. Strabo ibid. 

By this city ran the river Ulai, as Daniel 
calleth it. Ptolemy and Pliny write Eule@us ; 
no great error: it was also called Choaspes, 
because that runneth into it. This river was 
venerable in the opinion of the kings of Persia, 
who always drank of this water wherever they 
were. Rabbi Benjamin hath observed, that in 
his time, among the ruins of Elam stood Susan 
the castle, in time past the palace of Ahasue- 
Tus, having yet many fair and goodly buildings 
from the days of old. He noteth also that he 
found there 7000 Jews in fourteen Synagogues, 
there being before one of them erected the 
sepulchre of Daniel the prophet. Thus Rabbi 
Benjamin, (in Itinerary, fol. 20.) in whose 
days it seemeth, by what he saith afterwards, 
that the river was built upon on both sides, 
and the city divided into two parts, that dis- 
severing them both; whence it came to pass, 
in after-times, that the one part, by reason 
of commerce, thriving more than the other, 
it was superstitiously imputed to Daniel’s 
tomb, which the richer part then kept: this 
fond conceit once set abroach, caused great 
emulations ; and, in fine, to compose the de- 
bate, Singar Shach? commanded that the tomb 
should be displaced, and set upon the bridge 
in the midst of the river Ulai, that so both 
parties might enjoy their vanity with an equal 
participation. Not far from Susis we have 
placed the plain of Dura, where Nebuchad- 
nezzar erected the golden statue, that stately 
trophy of his idolatrous worship. Thus Junius 
hath noted upon that place in Daniel, c. 3. 
ν. 1. 


BABYLON. 

Next unto Susian also upon the south is 
placed the land of Nimrod, or Babylonia ; and 
therein, not far from Tigris, the city Erec, 
which Ptolemy, in a pardonable error, calleth 
Aracca. From hence, passing over the river, 
we draw near to that pregnant relic of the new 
world’s ambition, Babel (522) by name; so 
called from the event of that, because there 
their language was confounded. For so the 
Hebrews intimate by the word Babel; a word 
which in our mother-tongue we yet retain 
from our Saxon ancestors, as they from Aske- 
naz; for when we hear a man speak con- 
fusedly, we say he babbles. ‘The foundation 
of this city was laid in Nimrod’s pride, and 
therefore must needs have a fall; and the fall 
thereof was great. Upon these ruins King 
Ninus built again, but with more humble in- 
tentions and more happy proceedings. Semi- 
ramis continued the work, and inclosed all 
with a wall of that height and thickness, that 


7 Shach with the Persians and Arabians, 
and the neighbouring inhabitants, signifieth 
a king; from whence is derived that form 
of speech, which we use at the chess-game, 
when the king is taken, to wit, of Shach Mat, 
commonly ‘Check Mate,’ which in this lan- 
guage signifieth, the king is dead.—Schickard 
in Taric Regum Persar. 
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we shall hereafter, in her life, make bold to 
ask the question, whether it was hers or no; 
in the mean time doubting lest it will prove 
too great a work for a woman. 

This city hath been deservedly set forth by 
the industry of many, and those most famous 
writers; as Strabo, Diodorus, Herodotus, Seli- 
nus, Pliny, and Eustathius upon Dionysius 
Afer, &c. For the form of the city, it was 
four-square, as Herodotus saith; the walls so 
thick, that two coaches might meet upon the 
breadth. For the circuit, the authors above- 
mentioned agree not; the most exact tradition 
for this is that of Clitarchus, that the wall was 
365 furlongs about, which, divided by 8, set 
off for the quotient 458, the number of English 
miles in the whole compass, allowing eight 
furlongs for one mile. Clitarchus addeth, that 
the wall was finished in one year, each day 
one furlong, till the 365 were completely ended, 
which is the just complement of the Julian solar 
year in days, not respecting that fraction of 
hours and minutes, in which the astronomers 
agree no better than our clocks and dials, as 
the proverb 15.383 The height of the wall was 
200 cubits, the towers ten foot higher than the 
wall. To approve what hath been said con- 
cerning this spacious city, hear what the great 
philosopher? discourseth in the third of his 
Politics, that Babylon was so wide and ample, 
that three days after it was taken, one part of 
the city knew nothing of it. The buildings in 
this place were not continued to the walls, nor 
to themselves; and if there had been no more 
society among the inhabitants than there was 
among their houses, they had scarce ever come 
together, for their dwellings were all asunder. 
But the reason was politic, to avoid the fury 
of fire, and undergo a siege in war; for the 
waste which lay between the houses in time of 
a siege, was sown, and the increase sufficient to 
maintain themselves within themselves: by 
reason whereof it was impossible to win this 
city ; for against a famine they had thus pro- 
vided ; and other way there could be none, for 
the wall of the city was an impregnable fence 
against the strongest rampiers. And hence it 
was that Darius could not attain to the con- 
quest of Babylon without a famous stratagem, 
as Justin (lib. 1.) relateth out of Trogus Pom- 
pey. This city opened itself at a hundred 
gates, and those all of brass. In the midst of 
the city, upon the-one side of Huphrates, stood 
the king’s palace, a stately and sumptuous 
structure: on the other side of the river like- 


8 “Os δὲ Κλείταρχος καὶ τῶν ὕστερον per 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου διαβάντων εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν τινὲς ἀνέ- 
Ὕραψαν τριακοσίων, (σταδίων) ἑξήκοντα καὶ 
πέντε, καὶ προστιθέασιν ὅτι τῶν ἴσων ἡμερῶν εἷς 
τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν οὐσῶν ἐπετολμήθη τὸν ἴσον ἀριθμὸν 
τῶν σταδίων ὑποστήσασθαι. Διόδωρος BiB. β'. 
Herodotus saith, the wall was 52 of the king’s 
cubits in thickness. Q. Curtius, (lib. v.) 32 
foot in thickness. 

9 Τοιαύτη δὲ tows ἐστὶ καὶ Βαβυλὼν καὶ 
πᾶσα, ἥτις ἔχει περιγραφὴν μᾶλλον ἔθνους ἢ 
πόλεως, Fs γέ φασιν ἑαλωκυίας τρίτην ἡμέραν 
οὐκ αἰσθέσθαι τι μέρος τῆς πόλεως. Πολιτικῶν 
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wise, in the midst, stood the temple of Jove 
Bel; and in the midst of that were erected 
seven lofty towers upon the eighth, that being 
a furlong high, and as much in breadth. From 
the top of this tower the Chaldeans made their 
astronomical observations, as the noble Tycho 
in his Uraniburgum, (Astron. Episc.) In this 
_ temple was placed the golden image of Jupiter, 
which was to be seen in the days of Diodorus 
the Sicilian, in height forty foot. 

We have reserved for the last place that 
bold attempt of art in the Horti Pensiles, that 
pleasant paradise which the Syrian king planted 
upon the battlements of a tower, the top whereof 
was the base of the whole work: the founda- 
tion of the garden was laid in stone; above 
that were placed in hurdles compacted together 
with slimy sulphur, these were covered over 
with brick, and that overlaid with sheets of 
lead, upon which was cast abundance of earth, 
manured with that dexterity, that plants grew 
there as properly as in their native soil. 
Strange indeed it was to see a wood upon the 
top of a house, and that trees rooted in stone 
should grow 50 foot in height; and yet the 
credit hereof hath an interest in the best au- 
thors, both among the Greeks and Latins. 
And this was once the flourishing estate of 
Babylon, that fiery furnace in which it pleased 
God to dissolve the hardest hearts of the most 
refractory Jews. But now Bel is bowed down, 
and Nebo stoopeth; no Arabian pitcheth his 
tent there, nor shepherd his fold; but Jiim 
crieth in the palaces, and the houses are full 
of Ohim; the ostriches dwell there, and the 
satyrs dance there. (Isai. 13. 19.) 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

Thus leaving Babylon, the beauty and pride 
of the Chaldeans, we come unto Mesopotamia, 
which bordereth upon this country south and 
west, This is called in Scripture Aram Naha- 
raim, that is, Aram between the two rivers, to 
wit, Tigris and Euphrates. Here Abraham 
sojourned at Carras, famous for the fight of 
Crassus.!° This also was the country of Laban 
the Syrian. 

Further west Tigris boundeth Ashur; Moses 
calleth it Hiddekel, which Rabbi Chimchi 
derives from 37 and 5p; either, saith he, because 
the waters are of a sharp taste, or else because 
they are of a swift course. The Chaldeans 
call it Diglath, nat, the Arabians ΤΣ ΤΌΝ, 
Aldiglath, all for the same reason: for the 
word Diglath, or Diglito, as Pliny hath pre- 
served it, is corrupted out of Hiddekil; or if 
Diglath be a primitive, the reason is notwith- 
standing the same, for that also signifieth a 
thing narrow and swift. Let Josephus be the 
interpreter; Τίγρις δὲ Διγὰθ, ἐξ οὗ φάζεται τὸ 
κατὰ στενότητος ὀξύ. For this cause also it 
was called Tigris, though Aristotle (apud Scho- 
liast. Dion. Afr. Alexand.) himself had said 
otherwise ; who, as he is introduced by the 
Scholiast of Dionysius Afer, testifieth that in 
times past this river had been called Sulax, 
which, saith he, signifieth xatw@ephs, ‘ prone’ 
or ‘ precipitate,’ (such indeed it is,) and in 
after-times Tigris, from that Tiger which car- 
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ried mad Bacchus I know not whither. But 
the word itself discovereth its own etymon, 
Tigris from 73, gir, signifying in the Persian 
tongue ‘an arrow; to which, if we add the 
Heemantick letter n, tau, we have the word 
entire, yan, Tiger, or Tigris, because the stream 
of this river ran so swift, that it was most like 
the projection of an arrow out of abow. And 
this is the opinion of Quintus Curtius and 
others. And well might notice be taken of the 
swiftness of this river, the stream of whose 
current usually ran as fast in one day as the 
most nimble footman can do in seven, if 
Schickard (Taric Regum Pers. p. 206.) hath 
not mistaken in his Taric of the Kings of Per- 
sia; where he citeth Pliny and Solinus, but 
none could give him occasion so to say, save 
only Dionysius Afer in these words, where 
speaking of Tigris, he thus setteth down : 
ποταμῶν ὥκιστος ἁπάντων 

Τίγρις évppeitns φέρεται ῥόον ἴσον ἐλαύνων, 
Τόσσον ἄνευθεν ἰὼν, ὅσον ἕβδομον ἦμαρ δδεῦσαι 
Ἴφθιμος καὶ κραιπνὺς ἀνὴρ ἀνύσειεν δδίτης. 
Which words perhaps Schickard might under- 
stand in that sense in which we have cited 
him ; but the poet’s intent is far otherwise, as 
he may understand that readeth his Scholiast, 
who best understood him ; for Eustathius (in 
Dion. Afr. &c.) upon those words thus dis- 
courseth : 

Atiotaytat δὲ ἀλλήλων of ποταμοὶ οὗτοι, (id 
est, Tigris et Euphrates,) ὅσον ἂν (φησὶν) εἰς 
ἕβδομον ἦμαρ ἴφθιμος καὶ κραιπνὸς ἀνὴρ, ὅ ἐστι 
ταχὺς δδίτης ἀνεύσειεν, ἑπτὰ γάρ φησιν ἡμερῶν 
ἢ μέση τῶν ποταμῶν ὅδός ἐστιν εὐζώνῳ ἀνδρὶ, 
τυυτέστιν ἀπερίττῳ, καὶ ἐλαφρῷ εἰς ὅδόν. 

Wherefore, according to the judgment of the 
Scholiast, the meaning of his poet is, that the 
distance of the two rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, is as much as the best-fitted traveller 
could go in seven days; that is as much as if 
he had said, Mesopotamia in breadth would 
prove to a good footman seven days’ journey. 
So though Tigris be ποταμῶν ὥκιστος ἁπάντων, 
of all rivers the swiftest, yet in this opinion he 
hath made more haste than good speed. We 
have sufficiently lingered upon the borders of 
Assyria, we will now travel in the country, 
beginning first with Adiabene, because, as 
Pliny and Solinus testify, ‘ Adiabene est Assy- 
riorum initium,’ the beginning of Ashur is that 
part which is called Adiabene: for here it is 
probable that the founder made the first planta- 
tion of his Assyrians, because the King Nim- 
rod first conquered this place, and settled the 
government in a metropolis erected by him- 
self. 

It was called Adiabene, not, as the Greeks 
have vainly conjectured, διαβαίνω and a τὸ 
στηρητικὸν, because this was a place of hard 
passage, as Strabo, Kustathius, and the rest; 
for this conceit is refuted by Marcellinus, 
(Vita Juliani, p. 302. ed. Lugd.) a traveller 
in these parts, who witnesseth that he passed 
over a certain river called Adiavas, from which 
the place was called first Adiavene, which word, 
when it came among the Greeks, they changed 
v into B, necessity often urging them to this 
for want of that letter in their alphabet: so 
where the original readeth Darid, 47, the 
Septuagint they read Δαβὶδ, the Evangelists 
retaining the same. 
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NINIVE URBS. 

In Adiabene, that which first and best de- 
serves our diligence is the thrice-ncble seat of 
Ninus. The Scripture styles it, both in Moses 
and the Prophets, ‘Urbs magna Deo;’ and 
therefore, seeing God himself hath taken notice 
of it, we will take the more. 

It is called Ninive from Ninus, quasi Nini 
nv, Naveh, that is, the Habitation of Ninus, 
because Ninus set the last hand to the com- 
plement of this city, and there kept his court. 

But he that laid the first foundation, was the 
son of Cham, not Sem; though our English 
metaphrase hath so translated. To decide the 
matter, hear Moses himself: xy. 8107 YANA 79 
m2 ΓΝ yay aywr7. In which words our 
translation taketh Ashur for a person, which 
beyond all doubt should be taken for a place, 
and then it runs tius: ‘From that land (to 
wit, Babylon) he (that is, Nimrod) went out 
into Ashur, and built Ninive.’ And this is the 
meaning of Moses in the mind of that*most 
learned Jew Ramban, or R. Moses ben Nach- 
man, as shall appear by his gloss upon the 
place, as he is cited by Abarbinel in his Com- 
mentaries upon Bereshith. 

Ramban saith, in Abarbinelis Comment. ad 
Bereshith: out of that land went Nimrod to rule 
over the country of Ashur, and there he built 
Ninive, and the rest of that province’s great 
cities, whereof (Moses) maketh mention: and 
this text ἼΩΝ ΝΥ" is all one as if it had been 
νὴ, &c. Thus Ramban, who also citeth a 
Concordance necessarily requiring the like ex- 
position in the like case; as, saith he, mymdr5 
ἽΝ must be rendered as if it had been 
ἽΝ Ὁ nyamdnd. Ramban in this is not singular, 
nor hath wanted his deserved approbation 
among our own most learned writers: for thus 
readeth Mr. John Drusius, so Tremelius, judi- 
cious Calvin, and diligent Pargzeus: none with- 
out good reason; for what should Assur the 
son of Sem do among the children of Cham? 
And again, he that built Babel, was as likely to 
build Ninive. The founder therefore of this 
city was Nimrod; for the situation thereof, it 
was set upon the river Tigris. A late writer 
of our own, in his Microcosm, hath made bold 
to displace it, affirming that it was built upon 
Euphrates; which if it do not otherwise ap- 
pear, I will ingeniously repent the mention of 
him, whom notwithstanding I should also have 
spared in this place, had he himself spared 
great Scaliger in a lesser matter. Were it not 
that I count it frivolous to cite a modern au- 
thor in a matter of anuquity, to this one I 
could oppose the authority of many, amongst 
whom Ninive upon Tigris is as ordinary as 
London upon Thames. But to fetch that situa- 
tion upon this river from the same fountain 
which they did, I appeal to the ancients. 

Amongst the Latins, Pliny is plain, that 
Ninus the city stood upon the river Tigris. 
Among the Greeks, thus Herodotus, speaking 
of a certain trench, ᾿Εσέχει δὲ ἐς ἄλλον ποταμὸν 
ἐκ τοῦ Ἑῤφρήτεω ἐς τὴν Τίγριν, map ὃν Nivos 
πόλις οἰκέαται, where, out of all doubt, though 
the text be something cryptical, yet map’ ὃν is 
not to be referred to Euphrates or the trench, 
but to Vigris, as the same author expoundeth 
himself in Europe, where he plainly saith that 
‘Tigris runs by Ninive. 
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Arrian, in his Book of | 


the Affairs of Old India, speaking of Tigris, thus 
writeth : Ὃν ῥεῖν ἐξ ᾿Ἀρμηνίης παρὰ τὐλιν Νῖνον, 
πάλαι ποτὲ μεγάλην καὶ εὐδαίμονα, &c. that Is, 
‘Tigris running out of Armenia anciently a 
great and famous city,’ &c. where a trusty and 
faithful writer hath plainly set down our desire. 
To these we add the last and greatest, our 
master Ptolemy, according to whom we have 
placed this city upon this river towards the 
sun-rising. 

Besides this consent of the Greeks, sum up 
the whole truth in the authority of an Hebrew 
geographer, and he “ testis oculatus,’ to wit, 
the forenamed Benjamin Tudelensis, in his 
Itinerary, where making mention of that city 
which the Arabians call, and others from them, 
Almozal, saith that city is built upon Hid- 
dekel, (that is, Tigris,) on the one side over- 
against Ninive, a bridge only between it and 
Ninive. If therefore Mosal be built upon 
Tigris, there being but a bridge between it 
and Ninive, it is apparent, in the judgment of 
an eye-witness, that we have placed it where 
it should be. Only Diodorus dissenteth, whe- 
ther by an error in the text, or by misinforma- 
tion; one or other it is likely: for we must not 
forsake ali these to lean to one. The reason 
of his error might be, because, in fine, these 
two rivers meet and become one and the 
same. 

Ninus therefore was set upon Tigris, not (as 
Diodorus) upon Euphrates, nor upon the river 
Lycus, as Mr. Nicolas Fuller, in his Miscel- 
lanea, who for that opinion citeth all those 
almost whom we have introduced for the con- 
trary, adding also Ammianus Marcellinus, an 
author, as he saith, beyond all exception, which 
we deny not; only this we have found, that 
both he and the rest are by Fuller in this 
matter misinterpreted, as he that diligently 
readeth, shall be ready to testify. For the 
situation thus much. For the cireuit and com- 
pass thereof, the prophet Jonah! describeth it 
to be a great city, even in the eyes of God, of 
three days’ journey. Diodorus saith that the 
sides thereof were inequilater, the longest 
sides containing 150 furlongs in length, the 
shortest 90. According to which dimension 
of the parts the whole circuit must be 480 
furlongs, which, divided by 8, set off for the 
quotient 60, the number of English miles mea- 
suring the compass of this city. The words of 
Diodorus are these: Ἔκτισε πόλιν εὖ τετειχι- 
σμένην ἑτερόμηκες αὐτῆς ὑποστησάμενος τὸ 
σχῆμα: ἔχει δὲ τῶν μὲν μακροτέρων πλευρῶν 
ἑκατέραν ἣ πόλις ρν΄" σταδίων, τῶν» δὲ βραχυτέ- 
ρων ἐννενήκοντα᾽ διὸ καὶ τοῦ σύμπαντος περιβύ- 
λου συσταθέντος ἐκ σταδίων τετρακοσίων καὶ 
ὀγδοήκοντα, τῆς ἐλπίδος ov διεψεύσθη" τηλιιαύ- 
THY γὰρ πόλιν οὐδεὶς ὕστερον ἔκτισε, κατά τε τὸ 
μέγεθος τοῦ περιβόλου, καὶ τὴν περὶ τὸ τεῖ- 
χος μεγαλοπρέπειαν. Τὸ μὲν γὰρ ὕψος εἶχε τὸ 
τεῖχος ποδῶν p τὸ δὲ πλάτος τρισὶν ἅρμασιν 
ἱππάσιμον ἦν οἱ δὲ σύμπαντες πύργοι τὸν 
μὲν ἀριθμὸν ἦσαν χίλιοι καὶ πεντακόσιοι, τὸ δὲ 
ὕψος εἶχον ποδῶν διακοσίων, &c. where the 
author having discoursed upon the immense 
and ample circuit of Ninus, addeth, that the 
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founder failed not of his purpose, for after 
him (saith he) never any erected the like city, 
whether we respect the greatness of the com- 
pass, or the stateliness of the walls; for the 
walls were in height one hundred fvot, and so 
thick that three chariots might ride upon the 
breadth together. He addeth also, that the 
walls were beset with a thousand and _ five 
hundred towers, each of them erected to the 
height of two hundred feet. So far Diodo- 
rus: whom after-ages may for ever gratify for 
this precious monument of antiquity, (which 
he alone seemeth to have preserved,) for the 
illustration of that which the Holy Ghost in 
Scripture more than once inculcates concern- 
ing this vast and mighty Ninive. 

The city of Babe! and this of Ninive, by a 
fatal vicissitude, held up tie Assyrian mo- 
narchy till the time of Darjavesh the Mede, 
and Cyrus the Persian. It suffered many over- 
throws before it received its last; two famous, 
the one by the irruption of the river Tigris, 
which at an inundation broke out upon the 
wall, and threw down twenty furlongs thereof; 
which destruction, (notwithstanding the stream 
of interpreters run otherwise,) yet let the 
learned inquire whether it were not plainly 
foretold by the prophet Nachum (chap. 1.) in 
those words: wy 52 ray AYWA;—that is, 
‘And with an inundation passing by he shall 
make ἃ full end:’ καὶ ἐν κατακλυσμῷ πορεύοντι, 
συντέλειαν ποιήσεται, Septuagint. Chronology 
seemeth to deny this interpretation; but each 
man must consider that the time of this pro- 
phet, or his prophecy, is not determinate by 
any authority of antiquity, and therefore in 
the moderns can be but conjectural. That the 
river made this ruin, Diodorus (lib. 2.) is a 
pregnant witness. The second destruction 
was undertaken and ended by Nebuchadonosor 
the King of Babel, as the Jews in their Chro- 
nology testify: so Rabbi Saadias upon the 
prophet Daniel. And indeed thiscity was too 
great to be destroyed at once, being, as we 
have said, 60 miles in compass. The reader 
at the first sight may judge it incredible, were 
not Alcair in Egypt at this day extant to cor- 
rect his unbelief; a place, Buntingius hath 
noted, no less in circuit; and so populous, 
that there once died of the plague in one day 
twenty thousand.—He should say twelve thou- 
sand. See Jo. Leo African. 

The prophet Jonah writeth, that in the city 
of Nineve, by the testimony of God himself, 
were more than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand persons, which could not discern between 
their right hand and their left. If there were 
so many children, then at that proportion the 
inhabitants were almost innumerable. 

The tomb of Ninus was almost as admirable 
as the city; but of that in his life. 

It may now be said of Ninive which once 
was of a great city in Strabo, ‘magna civitas 
magna solitudo:’ the greater Ninive was, the 
greater are her ruins; for now, ‘ the rejoicing 
city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her 
heart, am, and there is none besides me, how 
is she become a desolation, a place for beasts 
to lie down in? every one that passeth by her, 
shall hiss and wag his head.’ Zeph. 2. 15. 
Against this city prophesied Jonah, Nachum, 
Zephany, &c. 
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It is at this day falsely called Mosul; and at 
that place Nestorius’s sectaries have taken 
their shelter, that heretic of Constantinople, 
condemned by a synod at Ephesus, &c. 


ARBELITIS. 

Next unto Adiabene is Arbelitis, so called 
from the most ancient city Arbela; which, 
notwithstanding what Strabo hath said of the 
son of Athmoneus, I would diligently derive 
of ba ὙΨ, Ir Bel, that is, the City of Belus, 
who was no doubt the first founder thereof, 
after the death of Nimrod. At Arhela was 
that bloody battle between Darjavesh and the 
great Alexander, for the empire of the world, 
as the common tale goes: but Arrian, in the 
description of this Expedition, affirmeth the 
contrary, from the testimony of two eye-wit- 
nesses, Ptolomeus and Aristobulus; adding 
that the battle was pitched at Gaugamela. 
The same thing Plutarch hath observed: Τὴν 
δὲ μεγάλην μάχην πρὸς Δαρεῖον οὐκ ἐν ᾿Αρβή- 
λοις, ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ γράφουσιν, ἀλλὰ ἐν Γαυ- 
γαμήλοις γενέσθαι συνέπεσεν. Scaliger giveth 
the reason of this mistake; because, saith he, 
Arbela was famous, and therefore better de- 
served to carry away the credit of such a vic- 
tory than Gaugamela, a poor obscure village ; 
which before him Arrian (in Expeditione 
Alexandri) hath said, Πόλις δὲ οὐις ἣν Ταυγά- 
μηλα, ἀλλὰ κώμη, οὐ μεγάλη, οὐδὲ ὀνόμαστος ὃ 
χῶρος, οὐδὲ εἰς ἀκοὴν ἡδὺ τὸ ὄνομα. Gauga- 
mela (saith he) is no city, but a village, and 
but a little village, the place no way famous, 
and bearing but a homely name. And there- 
fore he saith, Μοὶ δοκεῖ, πόλις οὖσα τὰ ᾿Αρβήλα 
ἀπηνέγκατο τὴν δόξαν τῆς μεγάλης μάχης. 
Whereas he saith that Gaugamela is known 
but by a homely name, it deserves further in- 
quiry. Scaliger (in 1]. de Emend. Temp.) saith 
that the word Gaugamela is in the language 
of the place as much as ‘the inwards of a 
camel ;’ which signification the word indeed 
will bear in the Assyrian tongue, but for what 
reason? The learned critic answers, that some 
of the ancients have said that a camel’s in- 
wards were there interred. Casaubon, in his 
Notes upon Strabo, deriveth it from Geb and 
Gamal, Geb signifying an eminent high place ; 
but Strabo himself (Geogr. 1. 16.) hath given 
the best and the most ancient etymon, whoa 
setteth down that it was called Gaugamela, 
that is, saith he, ‘the house of a camel,’ And 
this will hold; for so Guugamela might with a 
facile error be written for Naugamela, there 
being no difference between Gimel and Nun 
but a small apex or excrescence, which oft- 
times escapes the printer’s diligence, and more 
often might the transcriber’s haste: and seeing 
it was Naugamela, from 772 and 523, Nauh 
Gamal, it signifieth properly and aptly ‘the 
house or habitation of a camel.’ The reason of 
this imposition is well rendered by Strabo; 
because, saith he, Darius, the son of Hystaspis, 
bestowed that place of rest and food upon his 
weary fainting camel, which had tired out 
himself in his hard service. At Gaugamela, 
therefore, not at Arbela, was fought that fa- 
mous battle of the two mighty monarchs for 
the diadem of the world, which fortunate 
Alexander brought away, Heaven itself bear- 
ing witness thereto by an eclipse of the moon, 
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Not far from Arbela is the mountain Nica- 
torium, Νικατόριον ὄρος, as Strabo calls it, for 
in Ptolemy (Geogr.) we find it not. Alex- 
ander the Great gave it that name from ψικάω, 
‘vinco, that it might be, as to this day it is, a 
constant trophy of that famous victory which 
this king achieved at Gaugamela. 

In this country of Arbelitis, Strabo also 
placeth the city Demetrias, as also the temple 
of AZneas, and the palace of the King of Per- 
sia, with the bituminous fountain; all which 
we have set down according to his description. 

Upon the river Caprus standeth Oroba; 
which Junius well conjectureth to be no other 
than that which Moses in Genesis calleth Re- 
hoboth. In the south coast of Arbelitis, be- 
tween Caprus and Gorgus, Ptolemy placeth 
Thelbe, which perhaps was so called from 
Tubal; as also another city placed by the same 
Ptolemy in Babylonia without our chart, so 
called out of doubt from Tubal-cain, for he 
writeth Thelbe-cain with no great error. 


ARRHAPACHITIDIS REGIO. 


Next to Arbelitis is Arrhapachitis, so called 
from Arrhapa, a city lying in this coast east 


and south upon the limits of Apolloniatis. | 


This Arrhapachitis, Junius had once conceived 
to be no other but Arpatis, and the chief city 
thereof to have been that Arphad, which is 
spoken of in the Kings, and elsewhere: but 
this learned commentator correcteth himself in 
chap. 49 of the prophet Jeremy, verse 23rd. 
This coast doubtless took its name Arpachetis 
from Arphacsad the son of Sem, and brother 
to the founder Assur. Here lieth Darna, 
Obana, and the rest, places better known by 
their names than aught else. Next them the 
Sambate, and below Apolloniatis, famous for 
the metropolis from whence it had its name, 
These names are reckoned up by Vadian, 
Glarean, Volateran, and Niger; men who alto- 
gether followed Ptolemy in their chorography 
of the land of Ashur. More than the names 
will hardly be found either in them or else- 
where, only Apollonia, nor much of that. 
But Σχαλωνῖτις deserves our consideration, for 
which we gratify Old Isidore the Characenian, 
cited by Athenwus, for otherwise we had never 
attained to the knowledge of that place which 
Moses calleth Calanne in the land of Sinaar; 
for that Calanne, without question, is the me- 
tropolis of this country Calonitis, which our 
author, Old Isidore, calleth SydAnv,as we have 
placed ite Σχαλωνῖτις, saith he, lieth so, that 
it is separated from the Medes by the moun- 
tain Zdyos, as we have said. 

Thus we have endeavoured the delineation 
of the famous frontiers of old Ashur, which the 
reader, if he please, may behold in our chart; 
always provided that he be not offended at 
this, that we have drawn the lowest parallel 
equal to the highest of that latitude: for it is 
easily known to my slender skill, that, seeing 
topographical plains are all portions cut out of 
the entire spheres, therefore the parallels, as 
they increase in Jatitude, ought to bear a dif- 
ferent proportion to their meridians. Yet this 
curious course we took not in a matter that 
needeth it not, but projected the chart upon a 
parallelogram, because in a distance no greater, 
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for a purpose of no greater moment, the dis- 
proportion can nothing prejudice the descrip- 
tion. 


The state government of Assyria was regal : 
it began in tyranny, which Aristotle calls the 
vice of monarchy :!* it continued under the 
succession of absolute princes from Jove Bel to 
Belsbazar. The polity which this country did 
enjoy, was, as in all other kingdoms, ecclesias- 
tical and civil. In their ecclesiastical polity 
we consider their religion: God they served, 
but not the true; nor one, but many and false. 
Their deities for the most part were placed in 
heaven, the sun, moon, and stars: and indeed, 
were men allowed to choose themselves a God, 
this was somewhat a tolerable impiety for such 
great astronomers to adore the host of heaven. 

The manner how they worshipped the sun, 
is set down by Macrobius, (lib. 1. c. 17. et 23.) 
who describeth the image under which this 
planet was adored, adding unto his description 
a symbolical interpretation. To the sun, they 
sacrificed horses; and the reason was, because 
they judged it convenient that the most nimble 
god should be served with the swiftest obla- 
tions.!S The altars whereupon these sacrifices 
were offered, they erected either in open courts, 
as 2 Reg. cap. 21. ver. 5. or else upon the tops 
of their houses, as Zeph. 1. 5. 

Tremellius supposeth that the prophet 
(Isaiah) intendeth this god of the sun by that 
which he calleth Nebo; but that deserveth 
further inquiry. Doubtless Nebo was some 
notable statue among the Teraphims, and what 
they were, we will now strive to discover. ἘΠ, 
Taraph, the root and singular of Teraphim, 
seemeth properly to have signified any dis- 
horest disgraceful matter, as Elias Tisbites 
intimateth in the word Taraph; where also he 
insinuates both the affinity and etymology of 
the Latin word ‘turpitudo’ from this Hebrew 
word Turaph; for so, saith he, the Latins call 
‘id quod turpe est 7)0571¥, turpitudo.’ And 
for this cause the Hebrews called that magical 
divination of their heathen neighbours, which 
was made by inchanted heads and statues, 
Turpah; and those images so charmed, Tera- 
phim: for the Teruphim were certain lares, or 
household-gods, in which the devil made answer 
to the simple heathen, ‘Their making it thus 
set forth by Tisbites out of Rabbi Eliezer in 
the 36th chapter, whose words we may render 
in this manner, speaking of those idols: ‘I 
have found, (saith he,) that the Teraphim are 
thus contrived: they cut the throat of a first- 
born male, they pull off his head, and powder 
it with salt and odors; (then) they write upon 
a plate of gold the name of an unclean spirit, 
putting that under the head ; then place they 


12? 


Αντίστροφος τῇ βασιλείῃ, id est, ἁμάρτημα 
5 
μοναρχία. 

13 Θεῶν δὲ μοῦνον Ἥλιον σέβονται, τῷ θύουσιν 
ἵππους, νόμος δὲ οὗτος τῆς θυσίας" τῶν Θεῶν τῷ 
ταχίστῳ, πάντων τῶν θνητῶν τὸ τάχιστον δα- 
τέονται. Herodot. lib. 2. de Magopetis loquens. 
Idem etiam Xenophon de Armeniis scribit, 
eandem etiam causam reddens, ᾿Αναβάσ, lib. 4. 
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this head upon some wall, setting some burning 
lamps before it, and so worship in the presence 
thereof: and of these Laban asked counsel,’ 
&c. So the Chaldee paraphrast in Hosee ren- 
dereth Teraphim by inn, Mechauvi, ‘indicans,’ 
‘ showing or declaring :’ for that was the con- 
dition of these Teraphim, as Rabbi Chimchi 
also approveth in the root Taraph ; and Delrio, 
an expert magician, in his animadversions upon 
the words of Laban. 

The like is set down in the book of Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochas,'* which is called Zohar, 
fol. sy, upon the words of Moses, 13:2] ‘And 
Laban went,’ &c. It is therefore manifest that 
the Teraphim were nothing else but the heads 
of first-born males, made and erected under the 
influence of some certain planet, under whom 
some certain spirit (as Orifieb under Satum,) 
was predominant, whose name must be engraven 
in some thin plate, and placed ceremoniously 
under the head; this done, lamps must be 
solemnly burned before it, and then, after some 
diabolical exorcisins necromantically performed, 
the head shall prove vocal. The tale goes cur- 
rent amongst us, that our countryman, Roger 
Bacon, once framed such a kind of magical 
machination in brass. Doubtless Albert the 
Great spent thirty years to frame out a statue 
like a man; and in the end, by the apt compo- 
sure of certain engines and many moveable 
machinations, taught the image to speak: but 
it was much, if not magic; for speak it did, 
and that so articulately, that it well-nigh 
frighted a great schoolman out of his wits, 
even Thomas Aquinas himself, as Boterus re- 
lateth. 

That which persuadeth us that the idol Nebo 
was one of the Teraphim, is the etymon of the 
name; for Nebo is derived from a root which 
signifieth to prophesy or divine, as they did by 
the Teraphim, for that reason of the word is 
rendered by the Jews. (So Abarbinel upon 
that place in Isaiah, ‘ Nebo stoopeth.’) That 
the Assyrians used Teraphim, is manifest by 
the story of Laban: that they were noted ma- 
gicians and astrologers, Simeetha the witch in 
Theocritus (in Pharmaceutria!®) doth mani- 
festly declare, where speaking of her veneficial 
philtra, she confesseth to the moon in the 
Doric language, that she learned those tricks of 
a traveller that came from the land of Ashur— 
that is, saith the Scholiast, from a friend of 
hers that was an Assyrian: who also addeth, 
that the Assyrians were a nation in magic most 
exact.!© And therefore, seeing it cannot be de- 
termined for certain what this Nebo should 
be, I know not why this conjecture may not 
with others have its pardon, seeing it hath 
brought some probability. 

That therefore the Assyrians worshipped the 
sun, it is manifest ; as also that they worshipped 
him not under the name of Nabo, this Nabo 
being, as we have conjectured, some one more 
noted than the rest among the Teraphim: but 
if any please to ask antiquity for the name of 


14 See Mr. Selden de Diis Syris. 

15 ἸΑσσυρίῳ παρὰ ξείνοιο μαθοῖσα, &c. 

16 Παρὰ τοῦ ἐμοῦ φίλου Tov ᾿Ασσυρίου τοιαῦτα 
μαθοῦσα, &c. Scholiast. ᾿Ασσύριον δὲ ἔθνος 
ἀκριβὲς μαγείαν. Scholiast. ibid. 
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this great god, the sun, he shall find his answer 
in Macrobius, who telleth us, that the great 
god of Ashur was the sun, and that his name 
was Adad; which, saith he, by interpretation 
signifieth ‘one ;’ so indeed x17, Ada, in the 
Assyrian tongue doth signify, from the Hebrew 
nx, Achad, ‘unus.’ A greater testimony of 
this idolatry than Macrobius, we find in the 
prophet Esay, in the last chapter,!7 where God 
threateneth to confound those that purify them- 
selves in gardens, (INN ἽΠΝ, saith the text, ) 
Achar Achad, behind Achad, that is, either the 
temple, or rather some idol erected to the ho- 
nor of the sun, not unhaply placed in the 
midst of their gardens, where each spectator 
might daily behold and admire the pregnant 
effects of the sun’s vigorous influence and 
powerful operation. It is the accurate inter- 
pretation of the learned Scaliger, in his Notes 
upon the Greek Fragments, p. 35. approved 
also by another Scaliger of our own, Mr. John 
Selden, in that choice work of his upon the 
Syrian Gods. Both these consent that the ido- 
latrous rites spoken of in the same verse make 
but up a superstitious kind of lustration. The 
former part of their gloss is undoubtedly true ; 
the latter, whether it be or no, it is no way 
necessary for this place, nor (since they have 
said it,) these years to determine. If we no- 
thing help, it shall nothing hinder that we add 
thereunto, that in the verse we have set down 
mention is made of mice, which bear their 
share in the abomination ; for so saith the text, 
‘They that purify themselves in gardens behind 
Achad, in the middle, eating abominable flesh, 
as of swine and mice,’ &c. 

Alexander ab Alexandro relateth the most of 
the ancient kinds of lustration, but maketh no 
mention of mice. Yet it is to be noted, that 
many rites performed in these exercises were 
altogether magical: in that sense the mice 
may take place, and come within the verge of 
their gloss; for a mouse is μαγικὸν ζῶον, an elf 
which conjurors are not unacquainted with. 
Hear what they say. 

‘Take the liver of a mouse, and give it in a 
fig to the swine, and they shall follow the 
donor which way or whither he listeth. Pie- 
rlus, in his admirable discourse upon the Egyp- 
tian hierogly phics, introduceth an experiment 
to prove this charm, which himself saw at 
Patavium. 

All this is the more probable, because, as 
we have already proved, our Assyrians were 
greatly given to exorcisms. 

And so we have done with their idolatry to 
the sun. 

Herodotus telleth further, that these Assy- 
rians also worshipped the moon; and good 
reason, or else they had no God all night; a 
time, as I suppose, wherein they had most 
need. They worshipped the moon under the 
name of Mylitta, which word Scaliger (in Notis 
ad Fragm. Vett. Gracor. &c.) hath well noted, 
in their language signifieth ‘ genitricem,’!® in 


17 Qui sese purificant in hortis pone Achad 
in medio, comedentes carnem porci, abomina- 
tionis, et muris, confundentur una; dictum 
Jehove. 

18 Mylitta signif. γενέτειραν. 
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which sense it may not unaptly be applied to 
the moon, whose power, though ordinary, phi- 
losophy supposeth to be merely passive, yet 
not without a contradiction, the same plhuiloso- 
phy allowing the light of the sun to have a 
sensible and necessary activity upon the infe- 
rior bodies, allowing also the light of the moon 
to be borrowed from the sun: and it were a 
notable incongruity that the same light should 
be active in the sun, and passive in the moon ; 
but if the moon did nothing help the second 
causes in generation, yet in the bringing forth 
it is evident; for this is most certain, though 
every midwife hath not observed so much, that 
the most easy delivery a woman can have, is 
always in the increase, toward and in the full 
of the moon, and the hardest labours in thenew 
and silent moon; which astronomers call the 
synod or conjunction: which was the reason 
that the midwives heretofore did always in 
such a case implore the aid of this planet for 
the safe and easy delivery of their infants. 
An example hereof we may have, one among 
many, in tae Comedy, (Terent. Andria, ) where 
the woman in the extremity of her travail cries 
out to the moon, O Juno Lucina, fer opem.’ 
And this amongst others must needs be a rea- 
son why our Assyrians worshipped the moon, 
and why they worshipped her under that name. 
The prophet Jeremy maketh mention of this 
worship in the seventh chapter, where he call- 
eth the moon ‘the queen of Heaven,’ as our 
English translation hath very well rendered. 
The prophet addeth, that the women made 
cakes to this queen: and why the women? 1. 
Because the moon was a queen. 2. Because 
the women at their labour were most beholden 
to the moon, who by her great moisture molli- 
fies the secundine, and makes the passage easy 
for the delivery of their children. This custom 
of offering cakes to the moon our ancestors may 
seem not to have been ignorant of; to this day 
our women make cakes at such times; yea, 
the child itself is no sooner born, but it is 
baptized into the name of these cakes, for so 
the women call their babes cake-bread. And 
hereunto, that the Saxons did adore the moon, 
to whom they set a day apart, which to this 
day we call moon-day. 

And thus we have run through the chiefest 
idolatries of this nation: much more might be 
said, and perhaps hereafter shall be; in the 
mean time we will only add a conjecture con- 
cerning Nisroc. Sennacherib, as he wor- 
shipped in the house of Nisroc, was slain by 
his two sons: who or what this Nisroc should 
be, is so doubtful, that Peter Martyr could find 
nothing in all the ancient writers to explain the 
matter; his own opinion dependeth upon the 
etymon of the word Nesrac, which signifieth, 
as he saith, ‘ Deum fuge mollis,’ a God or a 
Jove, Φύξιος, whither, as to a sanctuary, Sen- 
nacherib might betake himself: it may be so. 
I rather suppose, if I may be so bold, that rac 
in this place signifies the sun; for so this peo- 
ple sometimes called the sun; as Francis Ju- 
nius hath noted upon Shadrac in the prophet 
Daniel. So then this temple was an asylum 
built in Ninive to the honour and under the 
protection of the sun, who was therefore called 
Nesrac, that is, the sun of flight, for the reason 
given. 
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it miglit be added how these nations applied 
their devotion to the rest of the planets; as to 
Venus—that is, Shar; in the honour of whom 
their feasts were celebrated by the same rites 
that the Roman Saturnalia, the servants sitting 
down, and their masters attending. So also 
we might put in Chiun, whom some call Sa- 
turn.!9 But of these, for aught I find, the 
matter is not so manifest: it is only apparent 
that they worshipped the sun and moon chiefly, 
and the rest of the host of Heaven in their 
order; but of that order and manner we have 
nothing certain yet to say: time may perhaps 
favour our industry, and make us acquainted 
hereafter with that which now we must not be 
ashamed to confess ourselves ignorant of. In 
the interlm we must content ourselves with 
what hath been said briefly concerning their 
religious polity; their civil customs shall now 
take their places. 

The King of Ashur was assisted in the civil 
government by a treble magistracy, chosen all 
out of the gravest and most noble within the 
realm. The first sort were to look to the 
placing of their virgins according to that man- 
ner, which shall hereafter be declared; as also 
to give judgment in matters of adultery, &c. 
The second in matters of theft: the third in the 
rest. 

Physicians these people have none, they 
being such who cannot save any man by their 
profession, till they have lost some by their 
practice. The custom here was, that all dis- 
eased persons should be conducted to the 
market-place, convenient provision being made 
for their safety there. The reason was, that 
all passers-by should visit them, inquiring out 
the nature of their disease, and giving counsel 
for the remedy out of profitable experience 
made by themselves, either in themselves or 
some others, upon the like occasion. And to 
this purpose it was provided by a peremptory 
statute, that no man should dare to pass by the 
market-place till he had made such inquisition 
as is aforesaid. Herod. in Clio; Strab. lib. 
16. 

In this country it was not in the power of a 
private man to bestow his daughter im mar- 
riage, but this was done by a public officer 
appointed for that purpose, The manner was 
thus :— 

Once every year all marriageable virgins 
were brought by that officer into the market- 
place, and there set to sale: if they were 
beautiful, the fairest to those that gave most. 
When all the best were thus bestowed, the 
money which was paid in for them, was given 
to the rest which were not so comely and 
meritorious in their beauty; every one being 
supplied with a dowry proportioned to her 
want. By this means it came to pass, that still 
the gentry and most wealthy amongst the men 
had the fairest amongst the women, they being 
best able both to buy them and to keep them. 
Contrarily, the commons and poorer people, 
who had not means to compass the best, had 
means given them to be content with the worst.?? 
A law not so provident as plausible ; and how- 


19 See Mr. Selden. 
20 Strabo; Herod. ibid. 
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ever it fitted their commonwealth, yet it would | especially at Babel and Ninive; the Assyrian 


be very unapt for ours. 

Here followeth a custom most detestable 
and unfit for any. Every woman throughout 
all the country was bound once in her life to 
repair to the temple of Venus, and there to 
prostitute her body to whomsoever that would 
but throw down a certain piece of money, were 
it less or more ; which money was given to the 
temple, and to the honour of the goddess. 
Their manner was thus: the women sat down 
in the temple, distinguished one from another 
by little lines of cord, which he that would, 
might take away, or break, if the woman 
seemed to be coy, and so take their strumpet 
out of the temple into a by-corner, &c. 

The Epistle of Hieremy, (if that be his, 
which we find annexed to the apocryphal 
Baruck,) maketh mention of this horrible and 
impious practice: Af δὲ γυναῖκες περιθέμεναι 
σχοινία, ἐν ταῖς ὅδοῖς ἐγκάθηνται θυμιῶσαι τὰ 
πίτυρα" ὅταν δέ τις αὐτῶν ἐφελκυσθεῖσα ὑπό 
τινος τῶν παραπορευομένων κοιμηθῇ, τὴν πλη- 
σίον ὀνειδίζει, ὅτι οὖις ἠξίωται ὥσπερ καὶ αὐτὴ, 
οὐδὲ τὸ σχοινίον αὐτῆς διεῤῥάγη, ‘And the 
women encompassed with lines sit down in the 
alleys, burning bran for perfume: but if any 
of them drawn by some that passeth by, lie 
with him, she repreacheth her fellow that she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her 
cord broken,’ 

This Venus also they called Mylitta,as they 
might for as good reason as they did the moon: 
but as in their gods, so in the names of their 
gods, he that readeth, shall find notable confu- 
sion. Mr. Selden understandeth by Succoth 
Benoth nothing else but this temple or taber- 
nacle of Venus: from Benoth also he deriveth 
her name. Let the learned examine it. Be 
the conceit true or false, it is attended with an 
egregious dexterity in the carriage, and proba- 
bility in the conjecture. 

The Assyrians bury their dead corpses in ho- 
ney for the most part, and cover over the bodies 
with the wax. Their manner of lamentations 
for the dead is to beat their breasts, and to 
besmear their faces with dirt: not unlike in 
this to the Egyptians, of whom see what He- 
rodotus writeth in Euterpe. 

_ Arrian (Exped. Alex. 7.) maketh mention 
of certain sepulchres of the kings of Ashur, 
found by Alexander amongst the fens in Baby- 
lonia: Τῶν βασιλέων τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων τοὺς τάφους 
ἐν ταῖς λίμναις τε εἶναι τοὺς πολλοὺς, καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἕλεσι δεδεμημένους. A like place to this 
I have not as yet found, &c. 

Their habit in apparel was to wear long gar- 
ments, one without of woollen, another under 
that of linen; we may call the first a coat, the 
other a shirt: they had without these a white 
mantle. They always wore rings upon their 
fingers, not without a seal: they never walked 
without a staff, and their staves had Knobs 
carved with a rose, or lily, or such like. He- 
rod. Strabo, ibid. 

Against Ashur prophesied Balaam the magi- 
cian, Esay, Jeremy, Zephany, Nahum, and 
others. | 

And this was the state of ancient Ashur, in 
her flourishing times, under the famous rulers 
of the first monarchy. 

In this country these kmgs acted their parts, 


one while bearing rule, other while the Baby- 
lonian, as hereafter shall appear. 

Having thus briefly and rudely surveyed the 
position and.disposition of the Jand of Ashur, 
peculiarly and properly taken, especially the 
two famous and royal seats of the Assyrian 
monarchy, Ninive in Ashur, and Babel in her 
borders ; it remaineth that we address ourselves 
to discourse the succession of her kings, which 
chronologically undertaken, ought, according 
to the rules of that art, to proceed either per 
ὁμάδας τῶν χρόνων, as the master-chronologer 
Eusebius hath done in his first book; or else 
‘per annos expansos,’ as the same hath done 
in his second: upon which see Scaliger’s most 
learned Animadversions, and his Notes upon 
the first. 

But the injuries of time have so far prevailed 
against the methed of this monarchy, that we 
cannot make use of any of these artificial ways, 
the wounds in our golden head being so near 
to mortal, that no principle or rule in art may 
touch them to the quick; and therefore our 
industry must attemper itself to the necessity 
of this ataxy and confusion, which the neglect 
of ages past hath bred in this unfortunate por- 
tion of history. 

The first therefore, and most ancient descrip- 
tion of this kingdom of Ashur, was performed 
by God himself, who upon a time discovered 
to the King of Babel, in the night-visions, the 
state and nature of this monarchy under the 
form and figure of a golden head. Under the 
form of a head, because it bare the first and 
chiefest place among those governments, which 
were eminent in the world. A head of gold: 
first, because it was the most renowned among 
the monarchies, as gold among the metals: 
secondly, for its great and admired strength, 
gold being the strongest of all metals, because 
best and most neatly compacted. And for 
this cause also this kingdom, in another dream 
of the prophet’s own, is compared to a lion: 
thirdly, for its perpetuity, gold being the most 
durable metal, and this monarchy of the longest 
continuance ; which also seemeth to be in- 
tended by the eagle’s wings upon the lion, for 
the eagle is observed to be of a lasting consti- 
tution, as King David intimateth in the 5th 
verse of the 103rd Psalm: and notwithstanding 
this bird continueth long, yet she might live 
much longer, but that her upper beak crooketh 
in time over the lower, and so she faileth, not 
with age, but hunger. 

See here the prophet’s own monument, as it. 
is preserved unto us in the tongue of the Chal- 
deans :— ; 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S VISION. 


Thou, O king, art 
this head of gold. 

After thee shallarise 
another kingdom infe- 
rior to thee. 

And a third king- 
dom of brass. 

And the fourth king- 
dom shall be hard as 
iron, 

And whereas thou His feet part of iron, 
sawest the feet part of and part of clay. 
iron, and part of clay; 
the kingdom shall be 
divided, partly strong, 
and partly broken. 


This image’s head 
was of fine gold. 

His breast and his 
arms of silver. 


His belly and his 
thighs of brass. 
His legs of iron. 


In this choice lecture of antiquity which 
the Ancient of Days vouchsafed to read to his 
prophet Daniel, to illustrate the night and dark- 
ness of the King of Babel’s dream, we find the 
vast affairs of the wider world summed up into 
a microcosm ; a stately statue of heterogeneous 
structure indigitates the various passages and 
different occurrences, which had been or were 
to be in the world; and all this in a dream, 
because al] these things should pass away like 
a vision of the night. 

In the golden head behold pourtrayed, as it 
were, the face of the first monarchy. In the 
breast of silver behold the second, stretching 
out her two arms over the two mighty king- 
doms of Medea and Persia. The brazen paunch 
swells out in the ambition of proud Alexander. 
The thighs of the same metal, but weakened 
by division, represent the successors of that 
great captain ; in special the two more noted 
rulers of the north and south. The iron legs, 
lighting upon an age like themselves, stand out 
for the Roman fury, whose martial presump- 
tion, under the protection of their grandsire 
the god of battle, crushed the rest of the world 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel. In the heat of 
these commotions behold a stone, cut out of 
the mountain without hands, and falling upon 
the statue, grinds it to powder. This stone 
the builders refused, but it is now become the 
head of the corner: it is that rock Christ, who 
instead of all these petit dynasties hath intro- 
duced an everlasting kingdom; but his king- 
dom is not of this world. In the continuance 
and increase of this spiritual dominion the 
strong union of the iron legs divides itself, and 
becomes partly clay, whilst the Roman eagle 
displayed with two heads declares that the 
power of Rome is imparted to Constantinople, 
and the Western Empire fallen under the rising 
of the Eastern.? 

Letting pass the rest of the members, only 
the head is that which we intend to discourse 
of. 

A golden head this prophet styles it: be it 
so; but it is now so far distempered with the 
drossy injuries of time, that the greatest al- 
chymist in history can scarce extract one 


* So most of the writers determine, though 
I will not as yet ; but in the mean time I have 
set down the most ordinary. 
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dram of the pure and primogenious metal. 
Annius, a Dutch monk, undertook the cure of 
this broken head, thinking to salve up the 
matter by stuffing up the wound with forged 
fragments, obtruded to the world under the 
security of old promising names of undoubted 
grandees in antiquity; Egyptian, as Manetho; 
Chaldean, as Berosus; Persian, as Megasthe- 
nes, whom he falsely calleth Metasthenes. 
Munster (Cosmography 3, 8. p. 302.) under- 
took the defence of this Annius his country- 
man, but without cause or commendation: he 
that would hear his reasons, let him repair to 
his Cosmography, and read the beginning of 
his Discourse concerning Germany. Many a 
credulous reader hath been deceived by giving 
too much reverence to naked names, for Bero- 
sus’ sake believing Annius in that of Berosus 
which Berosus never dreamed of. 

Scaliger, therefore, upon better considera- 
tion and stricter examination, seriously abhors 
him ; Calvisius both refutes him and condemns 
him ; no master in history but denies him : we 
may conclude him therefore adulterine, and yet 
not indicta causa; for in the continuance of 
this discourse we shall be disturbed with un- 
happy opportunities to prove him to be so. 
In the mean time, this supposititious crew 
shall nothing prejudice those precious relics of 
lawful antiquity, though they bear the same 
name with the authors of these spurious pieces : 
for to refuse the good, because the bad have 
usurped their names, were a consequence most 
preposterous, best fitting the stubborn logic of 
a Jew, who therefore abhorred the true Christ 
when he came, because there had been before 
him a false Messias called by the name of Jesus 
of Nazaret. 

Leaving therefore this faithless monk to his 
unadvised admirers, we will] follow the steps of 
sacred Moses, and the best of those Jewish 
glosses, whose authors have sat in Moses’s 
seat; where these fail us, we shall have re- 
course to the better Berosus of the two, to the 
true Manetho, Megasthenes, Alexander, Po- 
lyhistor, Diodvrus, Herodotus, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, &c. adding conjectures where 
necessity enforceth, but with that moderation 
that shall best become our minority. In the 
later part of the monarchy the sacred style of 
the Holy Ghost will help usin the high-priests’ 
annals or chronicles, in the propliets Esay and 
Daniel, and elsewhere. Had the entire works 
of Berosus the Chaldean priest remained per- 
fect to these days, or those two volumes which 
Juba wrote concerning the state of Ashur, this 
labour might have had better success; we 
should also have been much informed by Aby- 
denus, had not he suffered wreck with the rest 
under the injurious behaviour of a careless age. 
However, we will make the more of those choice 
remainders which are yet left, out of which we 
will endeavour tenderly and carefully to gather 
together the decayed pieces of this maimed 
monarchy. 

Though this historical work in hand be in 
nature practic, yet it must be indebted to the 
theory of this art for some certain terms, as 
eras or epochs, characters of the sun and 
moon’s circles, the eclipses, and the letters 
dominical. First of all, an era in theorical 
history is a certain bound or terminus ἃ quo, 
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whereby they restrain the infinity and indif- 
ferency of computation. It was called era 
from an indifferent error which escaped the 
transcribers of the Spanish computation. So 
Sepulveda, and he a Spaniard, (in lib. de Cor- 
rectione Anni,) conceiveth in his book of the 
Correction of the Roman Year, where he saith, 
that his ancient countrymen, for the great 
respect they bare to Augustus Cesar, thought 
nothing more worthy than his name, from 
whence matters notable might bear their date ; 
and therefore, when they would point ont a 
time wherein such or such a thing was done, 
they said, ‘ Annus erat Augusti,’ it was such a 
year of Augustus. That form in time began 
to be contracted, when men wrote in haste, 
so that instead of ‘ Annus erat Augusti,’ they 
set A. er. A.; and after a little more negligence 
put this together, and spelt it into a word of 
art; so that now era in history signifieth a de- 
terminate and set time from whence chrono- 
logers account their years, as each man dateth 
his letter in the zra of our Lord, when he set- 
teth down (as we do at this time) dated the 
20th of December, in the year, that is, in the 
zra of Christ 1630. 

Scaliger (de Emend. Temp.) lighting upon 
this conjecture of Sepulveda, reprehends both 
the conceit and the author. The conceit, be- 
cause false, as he intimateth in the chapter de 
ira Hispanica, maintaining that the word era 
signified as much with the ancient Latins as 
‘Summa,’ and that in old Spanish monuments 
it was not set era, but era, and therefore could 
not be corrupted out of A.er. A. The author 
he reprehendeth, because he seemeth to be so 
far in love with this new conceit, that for no 
other reason he writ the whole book of the 
Correction of the Roman Year, only to ac- 
quaint the world with this plausible device. 
A hard censure from a matchless man, for 
whom it had been happy that he had been 
ignorant but of this one thing, That he knew 
so much, James Christman, (in lib. de Con- 
nexione Annorum,) Keckerman’s most learned 
master, fetcheth this word out of his Arabic: 
it was called @ra, saith he, from arah, which 
in the Arabians’ tongue signifieth ‘ computare,’ 
to reckon. The reader may enjoy the privi- 
lege of this variety, and take his choice: if he 
take them all, he may perchance lack the right; 
he shall not take much amiss, if he take any: 
by either, and by that we have said, he may 
easily understand in what manner the word is 
used in history. 

Instead of era, which the Latins used, the 
Greeks write epoch, the same in effect, it 
being derived from the word ἐπέχω, signifying 
‘inhibere,’ because an era or epoch doth re- 
_ Strain matters noted in antiquity to that cer- 
tain time which is so called. Concerning 
the circle cf the sun and moon, each almanac 
can tell: as for eclipses, the Babylonians, being 
great astronomers, observed the most that were 
visible in the horizon of Ashur during the 
space of this monarchy,” as Calisthenes searched 
out in the Chaldean archives, at the request of 
Aristotle, in the time of Alexander. But these 
φαινόμενα came not to our hands: where any 
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such observation shall be found to be, we will 
make use of that which is left, and grieve for 
what is lost. 

That which first requires our diligence is, to 
find out whether this monarchy were the first ; 
which will prove a question, though it is not 
ordinarily doubted of. The reason of the ques- 
tion is the account of Africanus, which Scali- 
ger following, findeth it to reach backward 
beyond the Flood; and therefore he setteth 
down, according to Julian Africanus, (Canon. 
Isag.) two dynasties before this of the Assy- 
rians; the first of the Chaldeans, whose state 
was overthrown by the Arabians, and then 
theirs by the Babylonians. The Scripture 
maketh no mention of any king before Nimrod, 
and this monarchy of Syria is amongst all the 
Greeks and Latins accounted the most ancient: 
yet if it were as Julian saith, then were they 
but some petit governments ; or else, which is 
most true, this Assyrian monarchy was the first 
after the Flood; which is also the very mind 
and speech of a great doctor, (R. Aben Ezra,) 
among the Jews. 

The second thing to be done is, to find out 
the era of this monarchy, when it first began : 
which, that it may be the better performed, we 
must first make sure of the great and grand 
epoch of the world’s creation, unto which the 
most of nations direct their chronologies. Sup- 
posing therefore, out of Christian philosophy, 
that this world had a beginning, it is most 
probable that it began in some cardinal point 
of the celestial motions, either in the solstice 
or in the equinox. Gerard Mercator supposeth 
the world’s creation to have been about the 
summer solstice, the sun being in Aries; but 
the contrary will appear. The greatest con- 
troversy holds to the equinoxes, the most hold- 
ing that the creation was in the vernal equinox; 
the best, in the autumnal. The Seder Olam, 
or Jewish chronology relates, that there was 
a great disputation between Rabbi Josue and 
Rabbi Eliezer concerning this era; Rabbi 
Josue striving for the vernal, Eliezer for the 
autumnal. The latter will be found to be the 
most orthodox in the opinion, as shall thus 
appear. 

And first, no man can question but that the 
world began in that period from whence the 
old world reckoned their years; which he that 
maketh trial, shall find to be from the autumnal 
intersection, as is most apparent in accounting 
the time of the Flood.—Scaliger in cap. de 
Cond. Mundi. 

This manner of computation Abraham taught 
the Egyptians, as an ancient author, Alexander 
Polyhistor, testifieth.? This custom the Egyp- 
tians long retained, the opinion always: for so, 
according to their mind, Julius Firmicus, the 
great astrologer, reporteth that this was cur- 
rent, that the world was created ‘ in posteriori- 
bus libre,’ as we find, saith he, in the Barbarian 
Sphere. He spake with a respect had to the 
phenomena of his time; but it appeareth 
plainly what the Egyptian Sphere, which he 
calleth barbarian, had determined for the 
epoch of the world’s creation. 


3 Euseb. de Prep. 9. ὙΠ 
* See for the reason the great critic upon the 
Sphera Barbarica of Manilius. 
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The like attestation may be observed in the 
ancient Hetrurians, whose custom was, at the 
beginning of every year, instead of other ka- 
lendars, to fix a nail in their great temple, 
which Festus Rufus and Livy witness to have 
been done in the autumn. 

Add hereunto, that Moses calleth that the 
seventh month which in some part answereth 
to the autumnal equinox. This menth was 
called #thanim, which the Chaldee paraphrast, 
expounding, confirmeth all that hath been said 
in these words. 

The month Atthanim, which is now the se- 
venth, was anciently called the first month. 
Wherefore the Almighty God laid the founda- 
tions of this greater world in the first day of 
the week at even, beginning the 26th of Octo- 
ber, the first portion of Aries being in the first 
house, and the first of Capricorn in the tenth, 
Libra in the seventh, and Cancer in the fourth. 
The sun, if then he had been, should have en- 
tered the first degree of Libra, Mercury the 
twelfth, and Venus the fourteenth, the moon 
at the conjunction, Saturn in the first of Aries, 
Jupiter in Virgo, Mars in Leo, and the Dra- 
gon’s Head in Pisces. 

This was the figure of the heavens when 
they were first formed, the same being astro- 
nomically calculated and erected according to 
Tycho’s Tables. See Calvisius. 

The era of the deluge reckoned from hence 
will easily appear out of Moses: who listeth 
to search his genealogies of the old world, shall 
find the sum to be 2656 years, with a fraction 
of 46 days. 

The Septuagint accounteth more, the Sama- 
ritans less. Computus Samariticus ad Scali- 
gerum, Min Adam el Motho Meeth Shanah, 
&c. From Adam to his death are 130 years, 
&e. 

That which we have set down, is the account 
of the Hebrews, both in their great chronology 
and the less,® and is most agreeable to their 
great prophet Moses. These things being done, 
we shall the better find out to what era our 
kingdom of Ashur must be referred, which 
shall be found out in this manner. 

A priori this cannot be, but ἃ posterior? thus. 
It must be observed in what year the city of 
Babylon was taken in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and that may easily be accomplished 
by the help of the Olympiads and Nabonassar’s 
era. Calvisius, with others, hath done it to 
our hands, and it is exact: 1t was, saith he, in 
the 3619th year of the world. This year of 
the world was the 1902nd year of the Baby- 
lonish monarchy, as the Chaldeans themselves 
declared to Calisthenes the philosopher, who 
was employed in this search at the entreaty of 
his tutor Aristotle: the latter sum being de- 
ducted from the former, there remaineth 1717, 
the epoch or era, which we sought for, within 
a small matter.© And for this we are greatly 
engaged to the dexterous care of our great phi- 
losopher, whose diligence if it had not here 
also helped us, the beginning of this kingdom 
had put chronologers to an endless labor. And 
now if we dare believe Diodorus, he saith that 
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the state of Ashur stood from the first to the 
death of Sardanapalus 1360 years: from thence 
to the taking of Astyages by Cyrus, Ctesias a 
physician of Cnidus accounteth 313 years, 
which thing happened in the year of the world 
3391, in the first year of the 55th Olympiad : 
so 313 added to 1360 make up the sum of 1673, 
which deducted out of 3391, the year of the 
destruction of the Medes, there remaineth for 
the epoch of this Babylonish monarcby 1718. 
Wherefore from hence we must begin to reckon 
the acts, lives, and successions of these kings 
of Ashur. We begin therefore with the first, 


to wit, Nimrod. 


NIMROD. 


Annus Mundi, 1718. Ante Christ. Nat. 2230. 
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NIMROD, 
Nimrod was the son 
of Chus, and he the 
son of Cham; for so 
saith Moses, and Chus 
begat Nimrod; and go- 
ing forward, describeth 
the man tobea ‘ mighty 
hunter,’ sofamous, that 
it became a proverb to 
say, ‘ Even as Nimrod 
a mighty hunter before 
the Lord.’ The text 
plainly showeth that 
this Nimrod was a king, 
when it saith that the 
beginning of his king- 
dom was Babel; the 
same also in the same 
words declareth that 
he was a Babylonish 
king: so that our mo- 
narchy was begun at 
Babel by Nimrod. In 
that he was called a 
mighty hunter, Aben 
Ezra expoundeth it in 
the better part, but 
for that he is repre- 
hended by Ramban, 
who affirmeth that he 
was indeed a hunter, 
but not to procure 
God’s altars offerings, 
as the other supposeth, 
because it is said he 
was a hunter mighty 
before the Lord; but 
he was called a hunter, 
because he was so in- 
deed ; but not so only, 
but an oppressor too: 
his continual conversa- 
tion with brute beasts 
changed his humane 
disposition into a bar- 
barous and agrestic be- 
havior; and the pri- 
vileze of dominion 
which he had long 
used over the beasts, 
he began to usurp over 
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The language is con- 
founded, and the earth 
divided. 

And therefore a man 
of note born at that 
time was called Peleg, 
thatis, ‘division,’ from 
355, « dividere.’ 

In Nimrod’s time 
Serug deserveth to be 
remembered, if that 
be true which Suidas 
writeth : Zepodx ἦν 
ἀγαλματοποιὸς, ἀπὸ 
διαφόρων ὑλῶν εἰκόνας 
ἐργαζόμενοϑ. 

The author, saith 
he, was a carver of 
images; nay, he add- 
eth that he was a 
teacher of idolatry. If 
so, then this might be 
the man that made 
Nimrod God. See Sui- 
das in Σεροὺχ, and the 
same in Estieus of 
Miletum, whence Sui- 
das had it. Euseb. 
Scalig. p. 13. 

Nahor is born in the 
thirtieth year of Se- 
rug; he lived one hun- 
dred and forty-eight 
years, and was Abra- 
ham’s grandfather. 

Nimrod teacheth the 
worship of the host of 
heaven, maketh the 
sun the greatest God 
above, and himself be- 
low. See Abarbinel 
upon Genesis, in Par. 
Noach. 

Of the worship of 
the sun we have al- 
ready discoursed in the 
manners of the Assy- 
rians. From these the 
idolatry spread itself 
to the Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Medes, and 


NIMROD. 

men. So Ralbag ex- 
poundeth; he began, 
saith he, to be mighty ; 
that is, (saith the Rab- 
bin,) Parash. Noach., 
because he began to 
hunt after domination 
or principality. The 
same Rabbi in the 
same place saith, that 
he was called a mighty 
hunter, because he was 
mighty to hunt men, 
and to subdue them 
under him. Don Isaac 
Abarbinel intimateth 
a reason of men’s sub- 
jection to kim. Be- 
cause he made himself 
a mighty hunter of 
beasts, and subdued 
them, the sons of men 
Seeing that bears and 
lions were subdued be- 
fore him with all their 
might, they also for 
fear of him submitted 
to him. 

It appeareth there- 
fore by the general 
consent of the He- 
brews, that this Nim- 
rod was the founder 
of the Babylonish 
kingdom, and that by 
a tyrannical kind of 
absolute power he sub- 
dued the world to this 
new kind of govern- 
ment. 

Among the Greeks 
see what Epiphanius 
hath said, and others 
have said as much. 

Some have thought 
this Nimrod to be Ni- 
nus, others to be Be- 
Jus; both unadvisedly: 
for that Nimrod was 
not Ninus, Justin ap- 
proves out of his au- 
thor, Trogus Pompey ; 
for it was, saith he, 
from the beginning of 
this monarchy till the 
time of Sardanapalus 
1300 years: but he 
reckons that beginning 
from Ninus; but we 
have proved before, 
that the epoch of this 
kingdom comprehend- 
eth sixty years more, 
and therefore cannot 
begin in the reign of 
Ninus, but sixty years 
before ; which sixty 
years must be restored 
to some king before 
Ninus, either to Nim- 
rod or Belus, or else 
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throughout the whole 
world: no nation but 
worshipped the host of 
Heaven. The Scythi- 
ans worshipped the 
north-star, and called 
it the iron immovable 
nail. As for the pla- 
nets, they were the 
constant gods of all 
countries, to whom the 
very week-days have 
been by the most an- 
Cient nations religi- 
ously dedicated. We 
will instance only in 
our own. Sunday and 
Moon-day from the 
sun and moon; Tues- 
day from Tuisco, Mer- 
cury; Wednesday from 
Woden, Mars; Thurs- 
day from Thor, Jupi- 
ter; Friday from Friga, 
Venus; Saturday from 
Seatur, Saturn. 

These were the first 
Godsthe Greeks knew, 
and therefore they 
called from these all 
other Θεοὶ, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
θεῖν, because these 
kept their continual 
course without inter- 
Tupiion. 

The Pzonians adored 
the sun under the form 
ofacup-dish ;”AyaAua 
δὲ ἡλίου Παιονικὸν δί- 
σκος βραχὺς ὑπὲρ μακ- 
pov ξύλου, Maximusthe 
Tyrian, Serm. 38. be- 
cause the sun seemeth 
to resemble that form: 
and therefore δίσκος is 
sometimes taken for 
“5015 orbis.’ 

The reason that 
moved Nimrod to com- 


mand the worship of: 


the sun, was, first, the 
manifoid benefits re- 
dounding to men by 
this most glorious pla- 


net. Secondly, be- 
cause the sun was 
chief amongst the 


planets, which these 
nations easily knew 
by their great searches 
of astrology. 

Nimrod teacheth the 
worship of fire, as 
seeming to beara great 
affinity with the sun; 
or else because it was 
the custom of Sem’s 
God to answer by fire, 
as at Abraham’s offer- 
ing, when the birds 
were divided, and, as 
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divided between them 
both; and that is most 
likely, because Eupo- 
lemon, an ancient au- 
thor, maketh mention 
of Belus the second, 
which could not be 
without some reference 
to a predecessor of the 
same name; and this 
without all question 
was our mighty hunter, 
who after he had pos- 
sessed a world of de- 
generate minds with 
the opinion of his great- 
ness, easily wrought 
the unsettled fancies 
of the vulgar sort into 
a necessity and un- 
doubted superstition. 
The true God they had 
forgotten, or else they 
never knew him; a 
God they must have, 
‘quia nulla gens tam 
harbara,’ &c. Nimrod 
opposeth the fortitude 
and felicity of his de- 
signs, and easily en- 
trappeth a multitude 
to worship him who 
must needs worship 
some one, and besides 
him knew not whom: 
therefore instantly they 
call him Baal, or, as 
we corruptly write, 
Bel; which in our 
language signifieth ‘a 
lord:’ and because af- 
ter his death another 
succeeded both in his 
place and name, he 
was called Bel from 
his dominion; and Bel 
the second, because 
Nimrod had reigned 
before him. This con- 
jecture can produce a 
patron to enforce the 
probability ; itis Abar- 
binel upon that place 
in Esay, ‘ Bel is bowed 
down, and Nebo stoop- 


eth.’ His words are 
these : 
ΞΟΠ jansi 


Tow Taaw opvdr 
yy mwy Saar pwro 
7 Ay w “my smbR 
wR ΝῚΠ 5. Read 
the rest in that place. 

The Rabbin saith 
that the Latin scribes 
have written that this 
Nimrod, who reigned 
first in Babel, made 
himself a God, and 
commanded that they 
should serve him, be- 
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some think, at Abel’s 
offering; for this was 
a great argument of 
God’s acceptance, if 
he consumed the offer- 
ing: which is the rea- 
son that where the 
English metaphrase 
readeth, ‘Thou shalt 
accept our offerings,’ 
Psalm 51., the Hebrew 
saith, § Thou shalt con- 
sume, &c. The like 
was done in the time 
of King Solomon, and 
in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes un- 
der the Maccabees, 
whereof see Josephus 
in his Hebrew History. 

It might therefore 
come thus to pass, that 
these perceiving that 
there was a voice came 
in the fire, and the fire 
only appeared and con- 
sumed the offerings, 
upon this conceit they 
thought reverently of 
the fire. This idolatry 
also was not contained 
within Ur of the Chal- 
dees, but the Persian 
had it in high estima- 
tion. Herod. Diod. 
Quint. Curtius, Arri- 
an, Strabo, &c. After 
these the Trojans, then 
the Romans. 

Maximus Tyrius 
very elegantly repre- 
hendeth this kind of 
idolatry in his Sermon 
aforesaid. Suidas and 
Ruffinus tell a story of 
our Chaldeans con- 
cerning their God fire. 
Suidas thus, Χαλδαῖοι 
τὸν ἴδιον θεὸν, ὅσπερ 
ἐστὶ τὸ πῦρ, &c. 

The sum is, that the 
Chaldeans once upon 
a time carried their 
God about to try the 
mastery amongst all 
Others: so it came to 
pass that the fire con- 
sumed all Gods that 
were made of brass, 
gold, silver, wood, or 
stone: but when they 
came to Agypt, Cano- 
pus the priest wrought 
wilily, and, to save the 
credit of the old Gods, 
makes a new in this 
manner. He takes an 
old water-vessel full 
of holes, stopped up 
with wax, and upon 
this he sets the head 
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cause it was he that 
first had builded Ba- 
bel, &c. 

After this he made 
an idol after his own 
image, and called it 
Bel. 

To this purpose the 
Rabbin concerning the 
stature of Nimrod. I 
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of an old idol: in 
comes the fire, and 
being placed under the 
God, the wax melts, 
and the fire was extin- 
guished. From hence- 
forth the fire lost its 
credit among all na- 
tions, as it is at this 
day. 


had said nothing, had 

not Methodius said too 

much ; who affirmeth, 

and from him Lucas Tudensis, that 
this Nimrod was no less than ten cu- 
bits high. Believe this that will; if 
it were or could be so, the Seventy 
Interpreters did well to call him a 
giant. 

Of the manner of his death, An- 
nius hath made Berosus lie, spirits 
took him away: and Funccius will 
needs believe this, as appeareth by 
his gloss upon the fiction, that is, 
(saith he,) the devils took him away 
for his grand impiety, &c. 

Cedrenus saith that Nimrod was 
called Euechous. This he took from 
an ancient author, Estizus of Mile- 
tum, whose words are these : 

Oi Χαλδαῖοι πρῶτοι ἀνηγόρευσαν 
ἑαυτοὺς βασιλεῖς, ὧν πρῶτος Ἑὐήχοος, 
6 map ἡμῖν Νεβρὼδ, ἐβασίλευσεν, 
which either are the words of the 
author we have said, or else Euseb. 
Vide Eusebium Scaligerianum, p. 14. 

I find in one of those Manuscripts, 
which were transported from Ba- 
rocius’s most famous library to the 
University of Oxford, an observable 
absiract of chronology deduced from 
Adam: thence I transcribed what I 
found most convenient for the illus- 
tration of that which we have now 
in hand. First therefore, for the life 
of Nimrod the abstract saith thus: 
Mera δὲ ταῦτα γέγονέ Tis γίγας τοὔ- 
voua Νεβρὼδ, υἱὸς Xovs τοῦ Αἰθίοπος, 
ἐκ φύλης Χὰμ, ὃς κτίσας τὴν Βαβυ- 
λώνα πόλιν, καὶ πρῶτος καταδείξας 
κυνηγίαν καὶ μαγείαν. Et paulo post: 
Οἵ γε τὸν Νεβρὼδ λέγουσιν ἀποθεω- 
θέντα, καὶ γενόμενον ἐν τοῖς ἄστροις 
τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ὃν καλοῦσιν Opiwva. Rur- 
sus: Γενόμενος δὲ οὗτος δυνατὸς πάνυ, 
καὶ πολλοὺς ὑποτάξας καὶ κυριεύσας, 
πρῶτος κατέδειξε τὸ βασιλεύειν καὶ 
κρατεῖν τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων, &c.7 

The author, we see, giveth a preg- 
nant testimony to what we have said, 
adding also one thing more than we 
knew before, that this Nimrod at his 
death was deified, as in his life we 
have proved: so that he seemeth to 
be a God of some note; but, if we 


NIMROD. 
mark, we shall find that his divinity 
transcends not the eighth sphere. 

As his place was changed, so his 
name; that from earth to heaven, 
this from Nimrod to Orion. The 
Greek poets would laugh at this, as 
we will now at them, having undoubt- 
edly found the truest meaning of this 
constellation. I will not burden the 
discourse, nor employ the page with 
their vain fictions: who lists else- 
where to see them, let him repair to 
Hyginus, Aratus, Manilius, Stoffler 
upon the Sphere of Proclus, and the 
nameless Scholiast upon Cesar Ger- 
manicus that was found in Sicily. 
This only I may say, that the conceit 
was truly poetical, Ποιητικὴ, that is, 
merely made, not told, as having no 
footstep in story, nor foundation in 
verity, save only their misconceit of 
the name Orion, quasi Urion. This 
infirm gloss upon that word, however 
at the best not able to stand by itself, 
was after made far more impotent by 
their halting between two opinions; 
one while conceiving Orion to be that 
he is, another while to be Arctophy- 
lax; far widely guessing, the one 
being in the north, the other in the 
south. See Hesychius in Bodrys. 
But how well our author accordeth 
with the truth, we shall see and 
greatly approve. That Orion was a 
hunter, the Greeks themselves con- 
fess: so Theon upon Aratus’s Phe- 
nomena, p. 539. of that which was 
printed in quarto at Paris. 

Moses recordeth the like of this 
Nimrod; the fables also say he was 
a king; and in Janson’s Globes he 
is called ‘ Bellator fortissimus.’ The 
astronomers of Arabia call him Aal- 
gebar, that is, as the LXX. doth, 
‘the giant.’ All this agrees. Add 
hereunto his posture in the heavens, 
highly becoming his profession. To 
show he is a soldier, he is placed 
with sword and buckler, and is there- 
fore called by the sweetest poet 
θρασὺν ᾿Ωρίωναιῦ To betoken his 
huntsmanship, he holdeth in his hand 
the skin of a wild beast: and in the 
Asterisms of Cesar Germanicus he 
hath a bow ready drawn. Besides 
this, he hath a hare at his feet, and 
the two dogs behind. Let now the 
reader judge: nay, Homer saith, that 
is Orion’s dog, in these words: 

“Ov τε κύν᾽ ᾿Ωρίωνος ἐπίκλησιν ka- 
λέουσι. 
To which Theon in Aratus addeth, 
ὅτι κυνηγῷ ὄντι ᾿Ωρίωνι συνηκολούθει 
6 κύων, &c. because Orion being ἃ 
hunter must have his dog to follow 
him. Of this Orion Moses maketh 
mention, if he wrote the Book of Job, 


7 Tale aliquod ad Cedrenum lego, et ad 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, ubi vid.—See also 
Cedren for this of Orion, and the Chronicon 
Alexandrinum. 


8 Muszus in Her. et Leandro: οὐκ ὄψομαι 
δύντα Βοώτην, Οὐ θρασὺν ᾿Ωρίωνα. 


ITS RISE AND FALL. 


NIMROD. 

chap. 9. verse 9. yea, God himself, in 
the 38th of that Book, because he had 
tv deal with an Arabian, questioneth 
him in his own Astrology, ‘ Canst thou 
bind, (saith he,) the swift influence 
of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion?’ The original in both places, 
as also in Amos, who had it from 
hence, is 22, Cesil, so called from 
the inconstancy of the weather at the 
astronomical ascension of this con- 
stellation: from whence also their 
month Cisleu.? 

That this Cesil here signifieth a 
star, all agree; the difference is 
amongst them, which of all those 
innumerable lights this Cesil should 
be. Hierom, by the instruction of his 
Jew, no doubt, translates it Orion.— 
Rab. Jonah, in M. Kimchi, saith 
that by this Cesil is meant that great 
star which the Arabians call Sohel: 
this Sohel is not Orion, but Canopus, 
a bright star that strikes the horizon 
of Rhodes, and is placed in the Ar- 
gonavis, as James Christman most 
truly collecteth out of the Arabian 
Alfraganus ; and for this cause the 
learned linguist turns head upon the 
whole strain of interpreters, who 
translate (with a general consent) 
Orion. 1 will not be so bold, be- 
cause I am not so well able; yet I 
should ask his leave to follow the old 
interpretation for one reason of my 
own, because I see the Chaldee Para- 
phrast renders that word Cesil by 
D2, which signifieth, ‘a giant;’ and 
therefore in all probability intended 
this mighty hunter, great Nimrod, 
bold Orion. 

The reader may perchance ask one 
question, why Nimrod’s name should 
be changed into Orion? I answer, as 
near as 1 can conjecture, that this is 
the reason; being upon the earth as 
he was, he was fitly called Nimrod, 
which signifieth a tyrant; but when 
he began to be numbered among the 
stars of heaven, he was not unaptly 
termed Orion, y\"71~, from 7x, Or, 
which signifieth the sun, in the plural 
in Chaldee, jx, Orin, which signi- 
fieth the conspicuous lights of hea- 
ven, as these stars in Orion rise to the 
elevation of Chaldea, glittering upon 
the equinoctial in the north and south 

part of heaven.!° 


BELVS II. 
phew of Nimred, or 
what affinity to him he 
might have, antiquity 
discovereth not. Rey- 
neccius is bold to con- 
ceive that this was 


Arphaxad: if ye ask 


the reason, he answer- 
eth, because ὃ. Cyril 
calleth this Belus Ar- 
belus, which he endea- 
voureth to wring out of 
Arphaxad. The con- 
ceit, as I conceive, is 
slender, though this 
author deserveth well 
of all historians. 
Sanchuniathon, an 
ancient author among 
the Pheenicians, af- 
firmeth that this Belus 
was the son of Saturn; 
this was Nimrod, so 
called by the profane 
authors, as many have 
conceived: if so, then 
Nimrod is he of whom 
Ovid speaks, that in 
his time the golden 
age flourished. So 
Eupolemon. 
Certainly that con- 
ceit of the poets, in 
comparing the ages of 
the world to metals, 
seemethto have sprung 
from Daniel’s own 
comparison, which he 
relateth out of the 
king’s dream concern- 
ing the head of gold, 
the arms and shoulders 
of silver, &c. In tinat 
sense Nimrod might 
be Saturn, and Belus 
might be his succes- 
sor, to wit, Jove; for 
so this Bel was called. 
And thus, forgiving 
Ovid the fable, this is 
nothing else but what 
he hath said, That the 
golden age, that is, the 
age designed by the 
head of gold, was in 
the days of Saturn, 
thatis, Nimrod. It is 
ordinarily granted that 
Ovid had seen the 
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SYNCHRONISMI. 
Homer remembereth 
them, 11]. 2. 

The kingdom of the 
Sicyonians was found- 
ed in the reign of Be- 
lus in Peloponnesus. 


Σικυωνίων πρῶτος 
ἦρξεν Αἰγιαλεὺς, κατὰ 
Βῆλον καὶ Νῖνον yeyo- 
νὼς, Euseb. λόγῳ πρώ- 
τῳ. The same see 
also in the Successions 
of Africanus. Both 
say that this kingdom 
was first founded by 
fEgialeus, from whom 
Peloponnesus was first 
called A‘gialia. Note 
the antiquity of the 
Greeks, whose first be- 
ginnings were founded 
in Sicyonia; which 
place was so called 
from Javan, who first 
pitched his tent there. 
For Sicyon is Succoth 
Javan, or it may be 
set Succah Jon, the 
dwelling of Javan, by 
whom throughout the 
whole Scripture the 
Hebrews understood 
the Greeks: hence 
Tones, and the Ionic 
tongue, in which the 
most ancient poets are 
extant. 


Terah the father of 
-Abraham is born, 


-BELUS II. SYNCHRONISMI. 


This Belus, whether Of the Sicyonians 
he were the son or ne- see Pausanias, Suidas. 


books of Moses, and 
under the same privi- 
lege be might also read the pro- 
phet Daniel; fetching his golden 
days from hence, and Saturn from 
9 Cisleu, from Cesil, because of the incon- | thence. 
stant weather, which is caused at the rising of Whereas this Bel was called Jove, 
this star; for Cesil signifieth inconstancy. Of | it is to be understood, that as Bel was 
this see Rab. Benjamin in his Itinerary. a name properat first to the true God, 
10 Ἢ μὲν οὖν τοῦ ᾿Ωρίωνος ζώνη κεῖται ἐπὶ | (for so he is called in Osee,) so Jeho- 
τοῦ ionopwov.— Hipparchus of Bithynia in his | vah also was a sacred expression of 
Asterisms. the ‘Trinity in Unity’ at the first, 
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BELUS II. 
and afterwards by the sacrilege of a 
crooked generation unaptly given to 
these arrogant kings. Belus periiaps 
first called the sun so, and himself 
afterwards; as Nimrod did the sun 
by the name of Bel: which name the 
sun still kept in Pheenicia long after 
these times, for there they called the 
sun Baalsemen, that is, the Lord of 
Heaven. And that the sun was called 
Jove, the devil confesseth in the Ora- 
cle of Apollo Clarius: 


Φραζεο τὸν πάντων ὕπατον Θεὸν ἔμμεν᾽ 
"law, 

Χείματι piv τ᾽ ᾿Αἴδην, Ala δ᾽ εἴαρος 
ἀρχομένοιο, 

Ἠέλιον δὲ θέρευς, μεταπώρου δ᾽ ἁβρὸν 
"law. 

When or where this Bel died, it is 
unknown, and how many years he 
lived, is altogether as uncertain: this 
only is true, that 60 years must be 
distributed between him and his pre- 
decessor ; but at what proportion this 
distribution should be made, is no way 


manifest. 


NINUS. 


This Ninus was the 
son of Belus: so all 
profane history affirm- 
eth by a common con- 
sent: Justin, Diodo- 
rus, and the rest. 

The brief Discourse 
of the King’s Life see 
in Justin. Ctesias of 
Cnidus wrote the bet- 
ter part of his more 
noble expeditions ; but 
Diodorus confesseth 
that none ever writ 
them al]. Diodorus ex 
Ctesia.—He made war 
with many nations, and 
was the first, as these 
authors think, that vio- 
lated that community, 
which men formerly 
enjoyed. It seems he 
was the first that they 
knew; but Moses tell- 
eth us of one before 
him, and Eupolemon 
of another. 

Ninus made war 
with the King of the 
Bactrians, in which 
war his captain Menon 
fell in love with Semi- 
ramis, in which suit 
Ninus was corrival, 
and got the gentle- 
woman, not her good 
will; doing not what 
she would, but what 
he listed: for that Me- 
non becomes despe- 
rate, and for the loss 


SYNCHRONISMI. 


From Ninus to Sar- 
danapalus are 1300 
years.—Justin out of 
Trogus Pompey. 

Zoroastres reigned 
in Bactria, Justin.— 
Farnus in Media, 
Digd.—Arieusin Ara- 
bia, Diod.—Barzanes 
in Armenia, Diod. 

In the time of Ninus 
also Vexores was King 
of Egypt, Tanais of 
Scythia, Justin ex 
Trogo. 

Salian thinketh it 
absurd that there 
should be any king 
before the division of 
the world, and there- 
fore condemneth Ju- 
hus Africanus for his 
Dynasties of the Ara- 
bians, and reprehend- 
eth Justin for these 
kings of Egypt and 
Scythia, which are set 
down by Trogus Pom- 
pey, so as if the suc- 
cession had been long. 
But Justin and these 
authors deserve our 
credit: for the wera of 
the Egyptian dynasty, 
or the Scythian, I find 
in the false Berosus 
too much, elsewhere 
too little. Diodorus is 
best; but with him the 
first kings of Egypt 
were all Gods. See 


NINUS. SYNCHRONISMI, 
of his love casts away further Diodorus, lib. 
himself.— Céesias. aie 


In the reign of Ni- 
nus great Abraham 
was born. 


Because the nativity of this famous. 


patriarch Abraham is of special note 
and use in history, it seemeth to de- 
serve more at our hands than to be 
carelessly committed to the protec- 
tion of a bare assertion ; meriting ra- 
ther some peremptory proof, espe- 
cially since learned Scaliger hath con- 
ceived the contrary. Rather there- 
fore than we will doubt of his credit, 
we will for his sake call the truth in 
question, doubtingly demanding, 

Whether Abraham were born in 
the 43rd year of King Ninus, yea or 
no. 

A great master in history, and our 
only guide in chronology, affirmeth, 
Eusebius Pamphilus, and he out of 
the reverend relics of old Castor, 
Thallus, &c. first in his first Book, 
and again in his second, which he 
calleth his Κανὼν Xpovixds. In both 
he useth these and the same words: 
Νίνου τοῦ βασιλέως ᾿Ασσυρίων τεσσα- 
ρακοστὸν τρίτον ἄγοντος ἔτος THs βα- 
σιλείας, γεννᾶται ᾿Αβραὰμ, &c. The 
same author, pleasing bimself in the 
verity of this persuasion, repeats the 
same again in his Evangelical Pre- 
parative, where he beareth witness to 
himself, and to what he had said 
elsewhere : Ἐπὶ Nivoy ἥξεις τὸν ᾽Ασ- 
σύριον, ὃν πρῶτόν φασιν ἅπάσης τῆς 
᾿Ασίας, πλὴν Ἰνδῶν, κεκρατηκέναι, οὗ 
Νῖνος, ἐπώνυμος πόλις, ἣ Νινευΐ παρ᾽ 
Ἑβραίοις ὠνόμασται" καθ᾽ ὃν Ζωρο- 
ἄστρης ὁ Μάγος Βακτρίων ἐβασίλευσε. 
Νίνου δὲ γυνὴ καὶ διάδοχος τῆς βα- 
σιλείας Σεμίραμις, ὥστ᾽ εἶναι τὸν 
᾿Αβραὰμ κατὰ τούτους. Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
ἀποδεικτικῶς ἐν τοῖς πονηθεῖσιν ἡμῖν 
Χρονικοῖς ΚΚανόσιν οὕτως ἔχοντα συν- 
ἔστη. The reader may be pleased 
to note his confidence in these words, 
ταῦτα μὲν ἀποδεικτικῶς, and his great 
industry herein in those, movnOciow 
ἡμῖν Χρονικοῖς, &c. George Cedren 
(in Compendio Histor.) and Epipha- 
nius,!? no way mistrusting such elabo- 
rate Canons, take it for granted, pro- 
posing and approving the authority 
of this great chronologer. Νίνου δὲ 
Tov πρώτου βασιλέως τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων 
τεσσαρακοστὸν τρίτον ἄγοντος ἔτος 
τῆς βασιλείας, γεννᾶται. Wonder we 
then what should move great Scaliger 
to set down Abraham born in the 
year of Beluchus, long after Ninus. 
His follower and admirer, Helvicus, 
hath no other reason but the authority 
of his greatexample. The truth is, 


12 Κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον Nivos ἣν, καὶ 
Σεμίραμις, σύγχρονοι ὄντες τῷ ᾿Αβραάμ. Ita 
Epiphanius, 1, 1. p. 10. ed. Basil. 


ITS RISE AND FALL. 


SYNCHRONISMI, 

Scaliger confesseth that his fore-run- 
ner in this conceit was George Syn- 
cellus, a monk. This George was 
learned, but, (in the opinion of Sca- 
liger,) a most severe critic, and cen- 
sorious judge of Eusebius Pamphilus, 
whose Chronology he transcribed and 
examined. In his examination he 
found that Eusebius undertaking to 
follow Africanus, yet when he comes 
to the Trojan times forsaketh him, 
interrupting the succession by rasing 
out four kings at once. Thus indeed 
Eusebius hath done. Salian, a dili- 
gent writer among the moderns,!? ex- 
cuseth the error of his history by the 
heresy of his profession; as if an 
Arrian, (if he were one,) might not 
be a good historian. We shall for- 
bear to seek to save his credit, by 
discovering so much of his infamy : 
but the reasun why he thus did, was 
to rectify the errors of Africanus, 
whose Chronology, though it will no 
ways hold in all points, yet it best 
agreeth this way; for if we restore 
him his four kings again, he himself 
will be found subject to greater in- 
conveniences, and more abound in 
anachronisms than before. This I 
then rather incline to, for my own 
particular, because I have considered, 
that though George Cedren profess- 
eth himself in the first page of his 
work constantly to follow the afore- 
named Syncellus, yet in this matter 
he refuteth him; at once acknow- 
ledging and leaving his error: for 
Cedren plainly setteth down our pa- 
triarch born in the 43rd year of Ni- 
hus, as aforesaid.'+ Thus to the pro- 
bable falsehood of renowned Scaliger, 
we have set down the probability of 
the contrary ; to his greatness we op- 
pose three to one, and those all great, 
who cannot but merit our belief, be- 
cause their process is astronomical, 
and their chronologies faithfully con- 
tracted out of the larger volumes of 
celestial revolutions, and infallibly 
grounded upon the laws of Heaven: 
these are Gerard, Mercator, Sethus, 
Calvisius, and Capellus; who all con- 
sent in this, that Abraham was born 
in the 43rd year of Ninus, which was 
the thing to be proved. 

This man, for his admirable skill 
in celestial conteinplations, was noted 
by many authors among the heathen. 
Hecateus of Abdera wrote whole 
volumes of his acts and monuments. 


13 Animadversion. Scalig. ad Euseb. p. 15. 
et in Notis. 

14 Thus also Salian, Funccius, Angelo- 
crator, A Lapide, Nauclerus: but this latter 
dissenteth one year, or else the printer was to 
blame. 


NINUS. 

Colophonius Phe- 
nix, a poet, hath thus 
set forth the life of this 
prince: 
᾿Ανὴρ Nives τις ἐγένεθ᾽, 

ὥς ἔγω κλύω, 
᾿Ασσύριος, &c. 
‘ Ninus vir quidam fuit, 
ut audio, Assyrius, qui 
auri Mare possidebat, 
et alia, copiosius quam 
arena est Caspia. 

‘ Astra nunquam vi- 
dit, nec forsitan id 
optavit. 

‘Ignem apud Magos 
sacrum non excitavit, 

‘Ut lege statutum 
est, Deum nec virgis 
attigit. 

‘Sacrificiis Deos non 
est veneratus: juranon 
reddidit. 

‘Subjectos sibi po- 
pulos affari non didi- 
cit: ac ne numerare 
quidem. 

‘Verum ad eden- 
dum ac bibendum stre- 
nuissimus,. 

‘Vinumgue__imis- 
cens, cetera in saxa 
amandabat. 

‘ Vir ille ut mortuus 
est, hoc de se testimo- 
nium reliquit omni- 
bus : 

‘Sepulchrum hoc 
conspicatus, nunc ubi 
Ninus sit audi, 

‘Sive sis Assyrius, 
sive Medus, sive Co- 
Taxus, Sive ἃ supernis 
paludibus Indus capil- 
latus; frivola non de- 
nuncio. 


‘Quondam ego Ni- 


nus fui, spiritumque- 


vitalem hausi: 

‘Nunc vero aliud 
nihil quam terra factus 
sum. 

‘Quicquid comedi, 
habeo, quicquid volupe 
mihi fuit, 

‘Et quicquid pul- 
crarum fceminarum in 
amore lascivil. 

‘Opes quibus eram 
beatus, inimici coeun- 
tes 

‘ Auferent, hedum 
ut crudum que bac- 
chantur Thyades, 

‘Ad inferos cum 
descendi, nec aurum, 
nec equum, 

‘ Nec 
currum egi: 

‘Cinis jam multus, 


argenteum 
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SYNCHRONISMI. 
Berosus observeth that 
he was a great astro- 
nomer: and Josephus 
saith he read this part 
of the mathematics to 
the Egyptians. 

Nicolasof Damascus 
relateth a brief story 
of his life, agreeable 
to Moses. 

Alexander out of 
Eupolemon maketh 
mention of this Abra- 
ham, testifying that 
he was the inventor of 
astrology among the 
Chaldeans; they tell 
also of his expediticn, 
and Melchisedech, &c. 
Euseb. 

Artapanusrecordeth 
that the Jews were 
called Hebrews from 
Abraham: he saith 
also that Abraham 
went into Egypt, and 
taught the king astro- 
nomy; the king’s name 
he calleth Pharetho. 
His words are, τὸν 
τῶν Αἰγυπτίων βασιλέα 
Φαρεθώνην : he would 
say Pharaoh. Thas 
Artapanus in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. βιβ. θ΄. 

Melo, in his Dis- 


course against the 
Jews, writeth also of 
this Abraham, and 


saith that he was so 
called to express thus 
much in force, to wit, 
his father’s friend. 
One part of his name 
signifieth a father in- 
deed; and the other, 
according as it might 
be written, might be 


forced to signify a 
friend. But let this 
pass. This Melo tell- 


eth of his two wives, 
of his sons by both, 
and summeth up his 
whole story. Of these 
testimonies see more 
in Eusebius, Pamph. 
Prep. Evang. BiB. 6’. 

Concerning Abra- 
ham, thus Eusebius: 
᾿Αβραὰμ Χαλδαῖος dv 
τὸ γένος, τὴν πρώτην 
ἡλικίαν παρὰ Χαλδαῖοις 
ἐστράφη, καὶ τῆς παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἀστρολογίας καὶ 
λοιπῆς μετέσχε σοφίας. 
Θεοφιλὴς καὶ ὧν, καὶ 
τοῖς κτίσμασι τὸν νοῦν 
ἑαυτοῦ μὴ καταδεξά- 
μενος ἐᾶσαι ἐνδιατρί- 
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NINUS. 
qui olim Mitram ge- 
stavl.’ 
Atheneus, |. 12. 

Diodorus, speaking 
of this Ninus, giveth 
another report ; for he 
saith this man was 
φύσει πολεμικὸς καὶ 
ζηλωτὴς ἀρετῆς, born 
to be martial and va- 
lorous even to emula- 
tion. 

Ninus made war 
with the Armenians, 
in which case their 
King Barzanes per- 
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SYNCHRONISMI. 
Bew> ἀλλὰ ἐπὶ τὸν γε- 
νεσιουργὸν ἐκ τῆς τῶν 
κτισμάτων ἀναχθεὶς 
καλλονῆς, θείας ἐλ- 
λάμψεως ἠξιώθη, ἔτι 
διατρίβων ἐν τῇ μα- 
τρίδι. Euseb. Chron. 
1. p. 19. 

See also what Julius 
Africanus hath storied 
of Abraham and his 
expedition to Pentapo- 
lis. Euseb. I. c. p. 19. 


ceiving himself too weak, conquered 
his enemy by his submission: which 
Ninus ingenuously apprehending, as 
generously rewarded, and restored 
the kingdoin to the king again.— 


Diodor. lib. 2. 


Ninus dieth, and was buried in the 
palace; in memorial of whom was 
erected a most stately monument, in 
height nine furlongs, and in breadth 
ten: a wonderful sumptuous tomb, 


if Ctesias say true. 


But Scaliger 


saith that he was “ scriptor nuga- 
cissimus:’ if he were, I wonder much 
that Diodorus should so often use his 
authority, as is most certain that he 


doth. 


Concerning the city which Ninus 
builded, the author of the Chronolo- 
gical Abstract before cited saith thus: 
ὋὉ δὲ Nivos ἐπικρατὴς γενόμενος, καὶ 
κτίσας πόλιν μεγίστην σφόδρα, πο- 
ρείας ὅδοῦ ἡμερῶν τριῶν, ἐκάλεσεν 
αὐτὴν, εἰς ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, Νινευεί: καὶ 
πρῶτος ἐν αὐτῇ βασιλεύει. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


All writers have 
showed their good will 
to make the world ac- 
quainted with the re- 
nown of this manly 
woman ; but in their 
discourse there hath 
been as much deceit, 
as in her desert. Dio- 
dorus confesseth her 
pedigree to have no 
better authority than 
from the fables. The 
most say she was the 
wife of Ninus; so Cte- 
sias and Diodorus, and 
many besides: but Co- 
non, in Photius, saith 
she was the mother of 
Ninus, οὐχὶ γυναῖκα, 
ἀλλὰ μητέρα. But the 
error of this ancient 
author is most appa- 
rent; for by Ninus he 
meaneth Ninias, who 
also was called Zduns, 


SYNCHRONISMI. 


Semiramis fenceth 

in Babylon the head 
city with a famous 
wall : 
‘Coctilibus muris cin- 
xisse Semiramis ur- 
bem, Ovid. Meta- 
morph. She builded a 
wall, but not that fa- 
mous wall which the 
Greeks tell of, but 
for that are reproved 
by the true Berosus. 

In the time and by 
the appointment of Se- 
miramis, the first eu- 
nuchs were instituted. 
This the queen did 
for necessity, but the 
kings after her used it 
amongst their royal 
superfluities ; a thing 
ordinary in the Persian 
and Babylonish court. 

That this queen was 
the first appointer of 


SEMIRAMIS. 

as Africanus witness- 
eth: and so indeed she 
was the wife of Ninus, 
and the mother of his 
son Ninias, which 
Conon 
meant: 
that the reason why 
she was supposed to 
be his wife was, be- 
cause she unwittingly 
lay with him. Justin 
expounds the author’s 
mistake, who saith in- 
deed that she would 
have been incestuous 
with her son, which 
fact her son, by an un- 
natural kind of piety, 
punished with her life. 

Because Diodorus 
saith, that when this 
Semiramis was ex- 
posed, (according to 
the ancients, ) a shep- 
herd took her in, 
whose name was Sim- 
ma; Reyneccius con- 
jectures from hence 
that she was the daugh- 
ter of Sem. Itis un- 
certain who or what 
she was: Semiramis 
she was called, which 
because it signifieth a 
dove in their language, 
therefore it seems her 
subjects, for the sacred 
memory of her name’s 


sake, worshipped the - 


pigeons ever after. 

But Scaliger, saith 
he, findeth no such 
word in Syriac in that 
sense. The critic shall 
be pardoned for that ; 
it is like there is now 
no such word, however 
there might: 

‘Vetus verborum 
interit ztas, Kt juve- 
num ritu florent modo 
nata, vigentque.’ 

So the poet in his 
Ars Poetica. 

Words have their 
ages; the obsolete die, 
and young phrases 
grow up and thrive in 
their places. Hesy- 
chius emboldeneth us, 
for he saith, Σεμίρα- 
mus is περιστερὰ ὄρειος 
Ἑλληνιστὶ, in voce Se- 
μίραμις. If Semiramis 
be a wood-pigeon in 
Greece, it may per- 
chance have been a 
house-pigeon in the 
country of Ashur. 


undoubtedly — 
for he saith 


SYNCHRONISMI. 


‘this chaste attendance 


for her bed-chamber, 
Ammianus testifieth. 

In honor of Semi- 
ramis the kingdom of 
Ashur bare the dove 
in their coat-armour ; 
but it is out of my ele- 
ment to blazon it, 
either by planets or 
Otherwise: for this 
coat-armour is scarcely 
found among the he- 
raids; nor can it be 
certain what the field 
was, though the charge 
is known to be a dove: 
yet because it is a 
princess, one thing is 
undoubted, that empe- 
rors and kings ought 
to bear gold in their 
arms, and then it might 
be thus: 

The field is Sol, a 


dove volant proper, 


&e. 

Learned Pierius, en- 
deavouring as near as 
he can to read all 
things in Agyptian 
characters, supposeth 
the story of Semira- 
mis’ dove to be hiero- 
glyphical, noting but 
her notable lascivious- 
ness; for so he saith, 
that this queen was 
venereous. 

Authors indeed are 
diverse, but the most 
are of a contrary opi- 
nion. Many suppose 
that place in the pro- 
phet Hieremy, ‘ Fugite 
a facie columba,’ to be 
understood of the As- 
syrians, because, as we 
said, they bare the 
dove in their warlike 
ensigns. So Cornelius 
a Lapide, and many 
others, following the 
interpretation of Hie- 
rome, who at the 13th 
of Esay writeth that 
God calleth Nebu- 
chadnezar ‘columbam.’ 
So a most ancient Sax- 
on translation in the Li- 
brary of Chirist-church 
in Oxford, ‘from the 
face of the sword of 
the culver,’ If the in- 
terpretation pass, as it 
may, that which hath 
been said, may make 
for the illustration: for 
then it is thus, ‘ Flee 
from the sword of the 
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Semiramis her ex- 
ploit of the elephants 
in the Bactrian and 
Indian war, see in 
Diodorus. 

The German writers 
say her son Trebeta 
built Trevers, which 
they peremptorily con- 
clude out of their own 
presumption upon the 
rotten reputation of an 
old eaten epitaph. 

Of the great stone 
which the queen 
caused to be cut out 
of the Armenian moun- 
tains, see also Diod. 
5. 2. 
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dove ;’ that is, from 
their sword who dis- 
play their banners in 
the field with the en- 
sign of a dove. 

Heralds may here 
take notice of the an- 
tiquity of their art, 
and for their greater 
credit blazon abroad 
this precious piece of 
ancientry ; for before 
the time of Semiramis 
we hear no news of 
coats or crests. 


Justin relateth out of Trogus Pom- 


pey, that this queen, after her hus- 
band’s death, fearing in the subjects’ 
hearts some disloyal prejudice of her 
son’s minority, invested her majestical 
spirit in herson’s habit, and approved 
herself to be by valiant acts, not what 
she was, a woman, but what they 
thought her to be, a prince discreet, 
politic, and most fortunate. 

This queen built the walls of Baby- 
lon. So Ovid, as we have said; so 
Dionysius Afer, 

ἥν pa Te πᾶσαν 
Teixeow ἀῤῥαγέεσσι Σεμίραμις ἐστε- 
φάνωσεν. 

The Anonymus Scholiast upon Ari- 
stoph. saith that she built the city : 
Ἡ μὲν Seuipamss ἔκτισε τὴν Βαβυλῶνα. 

And so may others have been de- 
ceived with her fame, and attributed 
to her name the building of the city, 
who had erected nothing but the 
walls: and those walls whereof Dio- 
dorus speaks ; for both those and the 
city were built by a Syrian king, as 
Diodorus confesseth of the Horti Pen- 
siles, and might have done of these 
also: however he, and they that think 
otherwise, deceive themselves; for 
this was done by the King of Babel, 
as we will prove out of Berosus in 
the Life of Nebuchadonosor. 

Semiramis reigned 42 years: Jus- 
tin, Africanus. 

Semiramis erected herself a tomb 
inscribed thus: ‘What king soever 
wanteth money, let him open this 
monument, and take his desire.’ 
This Darius Hystaspis assaying to 
do, found a check within the tomb, 
wherein the queen had thus written, 
“ Nisi vir malus esses, haud sane mor- 
tuorum loculos scrutasses.’ 


ZAMES sive NINIAS. SYNCHRONISMI. 


ZAMES Sive NINIAS. 
relateth, that he was a 
luxurious prince: 

Κτησίας, ἐν τρίτῃ 
Περσικῶν. πάντες φησὶ 
τοὺς βασιλεύσαντας 
THs ᾿Ασίας περὶ τρυφὴν 
σπουδάσαι, μάλιστα δὲ 
Νινύαν τὸν Νίνου καὶ 
Σεμιράμιδος υἱόν: καὶ 
οὗτος οὖν ἔνδον μένων, 
καὶ τρυφῶν ὑπὸ οὐδενὸς 
ἑωρᾶτο, εἰ μὴ ὑπὸ τῶν 
Εὐνούχων, καὶ τῶν 


ἰδίων γυναικῶν, &c. 
Sic Ctesias. 
Diodorusalsomaketh 


mention of this Zames 
Ninias, in whom see 
further. 

That this Ninias 
spent his time other- 
wise than became a 
prince, Trogusrelateth 
in Justin in these 
words: ‘ Filius ejus 
Ninus contentus ela- 
borate a _ parentibus 
imperio, belli studia 
deposuit, et veluti 
sexum cum matre mu- 
iasset, raro a Viris vi- 
sus in foeminarum tur- 
ba consenuit. Posteri 
quoque, ejus exempla 
sequuti, responsa gen- 
tibus per internuncios 
dabant.’ 
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cities, to wit, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Segor ; 
which deserves to be 
remembered as well by 
us as a profane histo- 
rian, Comelius Taci- 
tus; whose attestation 
to Moses in this matter 
is well worth our con- 
sideration. 

The author having 
described the lake of 
Sodom, addeth as fol- 
Joweth: ‘ Haud procul 
inde campi, quos olim 
uberes magnisque ur- 
bibus habitatos, fulmi- 
num jactu arsisse, et 
manere vestigia, ter- 
ramque specie torridam 
vim frugiferam per- 
didisse. Nam cuncta 
sponte edita, aut manu 
sata, sive herba tenus 
aut flore, seu solitam 
in speciem adolevere, 
atra et inania velut in 
cineres evanescunt. 
Ego sicut Judaicas 
quondam urbes igne 
ceelesti flagrasset, con- 
cesserim, ita halitu la- 
cus infici terram, cor- 
rumpi superfusum spi- 
ritum, eoque foetus 
segetum et autumni 


putrescere reor, solo 

celoque juxta gravi.’ 
Tacitus Hist. lib. 5. pag. 619. Li- 
psiane ed. in octavo. 

The author of the Abstract before 
mentioned, when he cometh to Ninus, 
setteth down to succeed him one 
Thourias, who was called Ares, to 
whom he saith they made the first 
statue, and called it Βαὰλ Θεὸν, (that 
is, Lord God,) of which, saith he, the 
prophet Daniel hath made mention. 
Suidas either had this from this au- 
thor, or he from Suidas, who hath 
written the same; for as 1 know not 
the author, so neither his time. It 
was after Kusebivs, how long I yet 
cannot tell. Whereas they cite Da- 
niel, we are to understand, not that 
man of desires, but his name-sake, 
entitled to the story of Bel and the 
Dragon, which who will may read 
more at large in Hebrew than it is 
found in Greek, if they will patiently 
revolve the stories of Josippus the 
Jew, called also Gorionides. After 
Thourias the Abstract placeth Lames, 
then Sardanapalus ; omitling that 
whole succession of Africanus with- 


Of this king see 
Justin out of Trogus 
Pompey. 

A fragment out of 
Ctesias in Athenzus 


About the time of 
this Ninias happened 
that remarkable judg- 
ment of God upon 
Pentapolis, or the five 


out recompense, more than of Thou- 
rias and Lames, neither of which are 


known. 


Thus far the better hand of pure 
antiquity hath helped us. 


7 
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Julius Africanus reckoneth up the 
kings from Zames to Sardanapalus, 
and after him Eusebius; and amongst 
the moderns Funccius, Angelocrator, 
Henningius, Reyneccius, and divers 
others. Those that deserve greatest 
commendation, are, first and chiefly 
Sethus Calvisius, in his judicious 
Chronology ; after him Salian in his 
Annals; so Josephus Scaliger in his 
Isagogical Canons. 

However I might have both their 
help and authority, yet I forbear so 
to fill up the great chasm in this part 
of our monarchy: yet it shall not be 
said that I refused to follow such 
great leaders for a little reason. 

Amongst others, these two have 
principally persuaded me. 

First, because the account of Afri- 
canus, reckoned per ὅμάδας τῶν χρό- 
νων, that is, summing up the years Οἱ 
each king together, agreeth not with 
the computation of the years in gene- 
ral. 

Secondly, because we find in au- 
thors of undoubted credit some kings 
of Ashur, whom notwithstanding we 
find not in the succession of Africa- 
nus. As for example, Moses maketh 
mention of Amraphel, whom the He- 
brews would have to be Nimrod, 
grounding their conceit upon a fabu- 
lous etymology; because they say 
Abraham was brought before Nimrod 
for burning his father Terah’s idols, 
and being then but three years old, 
discoursed before the tyrant concermn- 
ing the Creator of Heaven and Earth. 
Nimrod proudly replied, that it was 
he that made the Heavens, and the 
host of Heaven. If so, said Abra- 
ham, then say thou to thy sun that 
he should rise in the west, and set in 
the east, and I will believe thee. 
Nimrod thus exasperated with the 
child’s audacity and discretion, com- 
mands that he should be cast into 
the fire; therefore the Jews say, that 
he was called Amraphel, from 7px, 
amar, and 5%, phul, that is, ‘ dixit, 
Descende,’ he said to Abraham, Go, 
go down into the fire; and this, say 
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this @ovpfas had: for which see Sui- 
das in this word Thurias. 

Besides all this, Diodorus reckon- 
eth but thirty kings from Ninias to 
Sardanapalus; but Africanus recount- 
eth more, This disorder and dis- 
agreement in the matter hath moved 
us to break off the succession in this 
place from Ninias to Sardanapalus, 
interposing one only prince, of whom 
Diodorus maketh mention, that in his 
time happened the noble expedition 
of the Argonauts, and the wars of 
Troy. The king’s name was Teu- 
tames: but in what place to rank 
him, 1 find not, not following Africa- 
nus. 

So doth the Abstract, leaving out 
all those kings, which in Africanus 
and the false Berosus were suspected 
adulterine: a thing in this nameless 
author much to be regarded ; for cer- 
tainly he took it for granted, that this 
part of the successiun was merely 
lost, and without hope of recovery. 
1 will add one reason more, which at 
this instant takes me up; that the 
maintainers of these kings reciting 
their names, puts the readers off so 
slenderly, that we cannot but suspect 
them ; for of each king they still dis- 
gracefully report that he did nothing 
worthy of memory: a likely matter, 
that all those kings were idle. 

The Trojan War is famous, and a 
great part thereof fabulous. 

For the history see Dictys the 
Cretian, and Dares the Trojan ; 
translated, the one out of the Phe- 
nician language, the other out of the 
Greek tongue, by Cornelius Nepos, 
(or rather our own Josephus Iscanus, ) 
though some have called in question 
the credit of both these. 

See also Valerius Flaccus in Latin, 
and Apollonius in Greek, for these 
Argonauts. 

The last king therefore of the first 
state of this monarchy was Sardana- 
palus, as Diodorus and Trogus make 
mention. Diod. 8. 2. Justin. ex - 
Trogo, lib. 1. 


they, is Ur of the Chaldees, out of SARDANAPALUS. SYNCHRONISMI. 


which God brought Abraham. This 
story is in the book of Maase Torah, 
N] DTIAN, et postea, WAX TAN ADK" 
w wow) ἼΩΝ ΣΝ TW 37D OND 
1 AIHA ppw) Awa OA AN. 
See Munster’s Annotations on Gene- 
sis, where these words and the entire 
story is set down out of the aforesaid 
book. But this discourse is idle. 
Again, Suidas maketh mention of 
one @ovpis, who reigned after Ninus; 
and Macrobius, of one Deleboris: but 
of these, or either of them, Africanus 
saith nothing. Some would have that 
Θοῦρις or @ovpias in Suidas to be 
Arius in Africanus: their reason is a 
conjecture from another name which 


He was the son of 
Anacyndraxis. A most 
obscene and most lasci- 
vious prince, set forth not only in his 
nature, but his name also, as Cicero 
hath observed. 

Justin relateth his wanton and 
enormous practices; so Diodorus and 
Athenezus, Suidas, and many more: 
scarce an author, that passed by his 
infamy without a reprehension and 
reproach. 

An ancient author, Duris in Athe- 
neus, deserveth to be read concerning 
the manners of this womanly and effe- 
minate prince. ‘ Hoc solo imitatus 


SARDANAPALUS. 
virum,’ saith Justin. 
In this only he was 
like a man, in that he 
burned himself. Of 
the manner how, read 
Athenzeus ; and of the 
reason why, see Ca- 
saubon’s discourse 
upon that place. 

The most renowned 
achievement, that ever 
this prince brought to 
pass, was, that he built 
two cities in one day, 
Tarsus and Anchialus; 
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Tarsus and Anchia- 
lus founded by Sar- 
danapalus in one day. 


as the epitaphs make mention in the 


authors afore-named. 


For so Aristebulus reports, that bis 
tomb was set at Anchialus thus in- 


scribed: 


Σαρδανάπαλος, ᾿Ανακυνδράξεω παῖς, 


᾿Αγχιάλην καὶ Ταρσὺν ἔδειμεν ἡμέρᾳ 
pia. Ἔσθιε, πίνε, παῖζε: ὡς τὰ ἄλλα 
τούτου οὐκ ἄξια: that is, ‘Sardanapa- 
lus, Anacyndraxi filius, Tarsum et 
Anchialum eodem die condidit. Ede, 
bibe, lude: nam cetera omnia ne 
hujus sunt;’ that is, not worth a fillip, 


SARDANAPALUS,. 
and battered down his 
own borders; at whose 
irruption a great part 
of the impregnable 
wall was laid level 
with the ground, the 
city itself opening to 
her adversaries, to 
check the vice of her 
governors. 
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cussed in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History: 
yet notwithstanding 
that, and what hath 
been elsewhere said of 
that, I ingenuously 
profess that 1 am igno- 
rant at this time ἡ here 
to place this Phul ; 
yet fur the present I 
observe the common 
order. 


PUIG 
Circa Annum Mundi 3182. 


PHUL 

Is an Assyrian name, 
as Scaliger witnesseth : 
sometimes used alone, 
as here ; elsewhere in 
composition, as in this 
king’s successor, Tig- 
lath Phul Aser. 


SYNCHRONISMI. 

In the time of Phul, 
Menahem was king in 
Israel, 2 Kings 15. 
Josephus, Seder Olam. 

In Egypt reigned 
Mycerinus, Μυκέρινος, 
whose life and acts are 
recurded by Herodotus 
in Euterpe. 

The Oracle brought 


For so his statue was carved, as if his 
hands had given a fillip, and his 
mouth had spoken those words. 

The like epitaph was inscribed 
upon a stately monument in Ninive, 
in the Chaldee tongue, which the 
Greek poet Cherilus thus translated : 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ ἐβασίλευσα καὶ ἄχρι ἑώρων" 
Cztera vide apud Amyntam, ἐν τρίτῳ 


Σταθμῶν. Athenzus. 


The like was at Tarsus, where S., 
Paul was born; at which this apostle 
without question alluding to that 
place, Φάγωμεν καὶ πίωμεν, αὔριον yap 
ἀποθνήσκομεν, ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we shall die.’ 

The great enormities of this king 
brought forth the confusion of the 


word to this king that he should 
from thenceforth live but six years, 
and die in*the seventh. The king 
hearing this, commanded that certain 
lamps should be made for the night- 
time, which he bad purposed to spend 
in joviality, whilst others slept, that 
so he might delude the oracle, and 
live twice the longer, by taking so 
much more notice of his days, 

See Herodotus in Euterpe, p. 140. 
circa ista verba, Μετὰ δὲ τῆς θυγατρὸς 
τὸ πάθος. ἄς. 

About this time Nabonassar lived, 
of whom see Ptolemy; but he was 
not yet king. 

Uzias was now King of Judah: in 
whose days happened that notable 
earthquake, of which Josephus re- 
lates, that in the horror thereof a 


kingdom, the instrument whereof 
was the rebellion of his captain Ar- 
baces, governor of the Medes, with 
whom Sardanapalus fought for the 
monarchy, and got the victory once, 
and the second time: upon which 
success the effeminate prince pre- 
suming, the third time in a secure 


mountain toward the west cleft in 
sunder, and removed from its proper 
place the space of four furlongs, or 
half a mile; and further it had pro- 
ceeded, had not a greater mountain 
towards the east stayed its course. 


disdain went not in 
person, because also 
the oracle had un- 
doubtedly foretold that 
the state of Ninive 
should never totter tll 
the river Tigris proved 
hostile ; which in the 
king’s judgment could 
never be. But it fell 
out otherwise: for in 
this third skirmish Ti- 
gris swelling over his 
bounds by the vantage 
of a greater flood than 
ordinary, played an 
unneighbourly part, 
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In the time of Sar- 
danapalus, Arbaces 
was governor of the 
Medes, and Belochus 
of the Babylonians. 
Much question might 
be made in this place 
what king continued 
the monarchy: whe- 
ther Belochus were 
Phul, or no; or,if not, 
who this Phul might 
be. A question to this 
purpose is largely dis- 


Of this earthquake the prophet 
Amos maketh mention: by occasion 
whereof see what Aben Ezra saith 
upon that place; and also what 
Kimchi saith in the next side, in that 
edition which Robert Stephanus put 


forth. 


TIGLATH PHIL- 
ASSAR. 


This king subdued 
Galilee. 


He also carried the 
tribe of Napthali into 
captivity. 


SYNCHRONISMI. 


In the time of Tig- 
lath Philassar, Achaz 
reigned in Judah, 2 
Chron. 28. 

This king had a fa- 
mous dial; and there- 
fore the invention of 
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the sciateries is more ancient than 


This dial was a south- 


vertical, placed upon the wall of the 
king’s palace; so Corn. a Lapide: and 
it stands well with the-explication of 
the phenomenon of the sun’s retro- 


And that it was a dial, see 


Peter Nonius and Clavius, two in- 
comparable mathematicians ; the one 
in his second Book of Navigation, 
the other in the first of his Gno- 
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Anaximenes. 
cession: 
monicks. 
SALMANASSAR. 


Ordinary chronolo- 
gers commonly con- 
ceived this Salmanas- 
sar to be Nabonassar, 
of whom Ptolemy 
speaks; but Scaliger 
disputes the point 
ayainst all: Calvisius 
also ; but this last es- 
pecially against Func- 
cius. Both agree that 
this Salmanassar was 
not that Nabonassar. 
Scaliger giveth the 
reason both from the 
name, time, and other 
circumstances ; which 
though Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh admires, yet he 
condemns. Time now 
giveth not leave to in- 
quire, much less to 
determine the diffe- 
rences. Sethus Calvi- 
sius placeth the prince 
about that time we 
have set him. His 
time is much to be 
inquired after, it being 
a most famous epoch, 
from whose time chro- 
nology can demon- 
strate, by the aid of 
astronomy, that the 
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Here beginneth, or 
not far off, that Na- 
bonassar’s famous era, 
from whence Ptolemy, 
in his Almegist, ac- 
counteth his celestial 
motions. 

He ruled in Baby- 
lonia, in the year of 
the world 3203, the 
circle of the sun being 
19, and the circle of 
the moon 15, the 
dominical letter @€. 
Upon the 26th of Fe- 
bruary at noon, the 
sun’s mean motion 
being 45 minutes in 
Pisces, the moon in 
the eleventh degree of 
Taurus, and 22 scru- 
ples. 

The original of the 
Samaritans, out of a 
colony transplanted by 
the King of Ashur: 
they were called Cu- 
thai, because there 
came most from Cuth, 
as Elias Tisbites in 
voce Cuth. 


affairs passed since that time are re- 


gistered in heaven. 


Whoso saith that Sulmanassar was 
Nabonassar is deceived, as afterwards 
shall appear: neither is he any other 


but himself, and 
called. 


none otherwise 
Scaliger was bold to call 


him Merodac, but he repented of that 
in his Canons Isagogical. 


SENNACHERIB. 


Of his behaviour to 
King Hezekiah, see 
the prophet Esay, and 
the High-priests’ An- 
nals or Chronicles. 

The Egyptians in 
Herodotus tell a most 
memorable story of 
this king: that going 
forth with his army 
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Hezekiah, King of 
Judah. 

In his time hap- 
pened that strange 
phenomenon, when 
the sun went ten de- 
grees back. Peter 
Nonius the Portugal 
discourseth of this 


wonder, and -proveth | 


SENNACHERIB. 
against Egypt, it came 
to pass that one night 
a plague of mice came 
upon bim, and un- 
weaponed his soldiers 
by devouring their 
harness-ties of leather. 
In memory whereof the 
priests provided a sta- 
tue like this prince in 
stone, holding a mouse 
in his hand, with this 
inscription : 

"Es ἐμέ Tis ὁρέων εὐσε- 
Bhs ἔστω. 
‘Whoever behold- 

eth me, let him learn 

to be religious,’ He- 
rod. in Euterpe. 

Some suppose that 
this intends that great 
foil of the king’s army 
by the hand of an An- 
gel. An Angel might 
do both. 

This Sennacherib 
was slain by his sons 
in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Φύξιος, or Nisroc. 
See the reason in 
Rabbi Solomon upon 
that place. See also 
the Hebrew edition of 
Apocryphal Tobit, the 
first chapter. 


ASARHADDON, 


He reigned after the 
death of his father, 
and after this kirg we 
read of no successor 
he had ; and therefore 
history, guided by the 
circumstances of time, 
concludes that this was 
the next vicissitude, 
wherein the Assyrians 
ayain lose their power, 
and the Babylonians 
continue and end this 
first monarchy. 

Some have thought 
that the Kings of Ba- 
bel only in this last 
Succession were set 
forth by the golden 
head: so Hugh Brough- 
ton, a most learned 
man. But there is no- 
thing to defend this 
tenet but his authority, 
and that he shall have 
in some other thing. 

The better to under- 
stand the Babylonish 
monarchy, we will set 
down their succession, 
which Ptolemy hath 
recorded from Nabo- 
nassar, to the end of 
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it to be a miracle be~ 
cause it was done in 
the temperate zone: 
for, (as he proveth,) 
Jerusalem is so situate. 
This he conceiveth had 
been no wonder be- 
tween the tropics: but 
he is twice deceived. 
1. Because the scia- 
terics teach, that if in 
the temperate zone a 
plain be elevated less 
than the sun’s decli- 
nation, the same would 
come to pass, 2. He 
supposeth the wonder 
to be in the shadow’s 
going back, which was 
not, but in the regress 
of the sun itself; for 
the shadow might have 
gone back naturally. 


KANON ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΝ. 
᾿Ασσυρίων καὶ Μήδων. 


ἔτη. συναγωγή. 
Ναβονασσάρου ιδ΄. ιδ΄. 
Nadiov Bouse 
Κινζίρον καὶ Πώρου 
ε΄. κα΄. 
*lovyaiou ε΄. κε΄. 
Μαρδοκεμπάδου 
ιβ΄. λη΄. 
᾿Αρκιανοῦ ες μγ. 
᾿Αβασιλεύτου πρώτον 
β΄. με΄. 
Βηλίβου γ΄. μη΄. 
᾿Ασπραναδίου ς΄. νδ΄. 
Ῥιγηβήλου a. νε΄. 
Μεσεσσιμορδάκου 
δ΄. νθ΄. 
᾿Αβασιλεύτον δευτέρου 
η΄. ξζ΄. 
᾿Ασσαραδίνου ιγ΄. π΄. 
Σαοσδουκίνου κ΄. ρ΄. 
Χυνιλαδάνου κβ΄. ρκβ΄. 
Ναβοπολασάρου 
κα΄. ρμγ΄. 
Ναβοκολασσάρου 
by’. prs’. 
Ἰλοαρουδάμου β΄. ρπη΄. 
Νιρικασσολασσάρου 
δ΄. ρλβ΄. 
Ναβοναδίον ιζ΄. σθ΄. 


This I transcribed 


ASARHADDON. 
this kingdom. Scaliger 
made much of this rare 
canon, but obtained it 
not in the perfection : 
Sethus Calvisius hath 
the right, which he 
obtained of an English- 
man, the then Dean of 
Paul’s. 


ITS RISE AND FALL. 
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out of the Greek ma- 
nuscript, which we 
have extant in the 
archives of our Public 
Library ; and a most 
precious monument it 
is, as Sethus Calvisius 
truly conceived of it. 


The first king in this last dynasty of Ashur was 


NEBUCHADNE- 
ZAR. 


For the composition 
of his name, see what 
Sealiger saith, where 
he setteth down the 
simples of the Baby- 
lonish names. 

The canon calls him 
Ναβοκολάσσαρος, and 
there he succeedeth 
Ναβοπολάσσαρος : so 
Nabopolassar was the 
father of Nebuchad- 
nezar. He is called 
sometimes Nebuchad- 
onosor. That he was 
the son of Nabopolas- 
sar, this canon in Evu- 
sebius, p. 38. saith 
plainly in these words: 
Ναβοπολασσάρου πα- 
τρὸς Ναβουχοδονόσορ. 
This was put in by 
Eusebius, or else left 
out of that canon which 
we have in the ar- 
chives. 

Funccius therefore 
doth ill to make Ne- 
buchadnezar to be the 
same with Nabopolas- 
sar; which Calvisius 
hath observed, and for 
other and better rea- 
sons refuted. 

Megasthenes the 
Persian thus writeth 
of this king: 

Ναβουκοδρόσορος 
Ἡρακλέους ἀλκιμώτε- 
pos, Euseb. p. 41. &c. 
i.e. ‘ That this Nebu- 
chadnezar was more 
famous than great 
Hercules, and that he 
subdued Lybia, Asia,’ 
&c. 

The same author re- 
porteth, that the Chal- 
deans relate that this 
king returning home 
fell mad; and being in 
a fanatic vein, foretold 
the destruction of Ba- 
bel. 

Ἐγὼ Se Ναβουκο- 
δρόσορος, ὦ Βαβυλώ- 
viol, τὴν μέλλουσαν 
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Judah carried cap- 
tive the first and se- 
cond time. 

In his time florish- 
ed the prophet Daniel, 
the most learned among 
the captives. 

Daniel built a stately 
tower at Ecbatane in 
Media, which Jose- 
phus saith was to be 
seen in his days, no 
way diminished by 
age, but remaining in 
the same fresh and 
sumptuous manuer, 
wherein it was first 
erected. Joseph. lib. 
9. c. 12. 

After the captivity 
of Jehojakim, Nebu- 
chadnezar came up 
also against Jehoja- 
chin, and carried him 
also away captive; for, 
saith he, thou Jehoja- 
chin art no better than 
thy father; and taunt- 
ed the king with a pro- 
verb of those days, 
which in plain terms 
is, ‘From a bad dog 
will never come’ good 
puppies.’ Which is 
all one with that of the 
Greeks, Κακοῦ κόρακος 
κακὸν ὠόν. ' 

For this see the 
Jews’ Chronology, or 
the SederOlam Rabba. 

Nebuchadnezar ma- 
keth war with Pharao 
Neco, for his pride, 
which he conceived 
out of the victory, 
which he had gotten 
of King Josias. 

Of this Neco, He- 
rodotus maketh men- 
tion, and of a great 
battle, which he fought 
with the Syrians at 
Magdol: Kal Σύροισι 
πεζῇ ὃ Νεκῶς συμβα- 
λὼν ἐν Μαγδόλῳ ἐνί- 
κησε. 

Nebuchadnezar de- 


NEBUCHADNEZAR. 
ὑμῖν προαγγέλλω συμ- 
φορὴν, τὴν οὔτε Βῆλος 
ἐμὸς πρόγονος, οὔτε 
βασίλεια Βῆλτις ἀπο- 
τρίψαι Μοίρας πείσαι 
σθένουσιν. Ἥξει Πέρ- 
ons ἡμίονος, &c. that 
is, ‘I Nebuchadonosor, 
O Babylonians, foretel 
your ruin, which nei- 
ther Belus our proge- 
nitor, nor our Goddess 
Beitis, shall be able to 
persuade the Fates to 
remove away. There 
shall come a Persian 
mule, &c. meaning 
Cyrus. Cetera vide 
pag. 41. Eusebii Sca- 
liyerani. 

The author intend- 
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stroyeth the star of 
Tyre in the reign of 
Ithobalus. Philostra- 
tus apud Josephum in 
Historiis Phcenicum. 
Seder Olam Rabba in 
the Acts of Nebu- 
chadnezar. 

Nebuchadnezar is 
driven from men, and, 
falling mad, liveth no 
other life than a beast. 
This he did till seven 
times had passed over 
him. Daniel, Seder 
Olam Rabba, Jose- 
phus. 


eth that story of this king recorded 
by Daniel, that he was among the 


beasts, &c. 


Thus Megasthenes hath storied. 

Berosus the Chaldean relateth also 
the notable expeditions of this famous 
prince, and of his sumptuous build- 
ings ; and to him he attributeth the 
walls of Babylon, the temple of Be- 
lus, the Horti Pensiles; and reproveth 
the Greeks for their vanity in making 
Semiramis the founder of that famous 
city: which also is the conceit of 
Annius in the Life of Semiramis, 
where he introduceth his Berosus to 
aver that Semiramis built this place 
from a town to a city; where the 
monk, by a necessary and egregious 
oblivion, forgot his method, and made 
a matchless author contradict him- 


self. 


Were there no other reason to 


disprove this false Berosus, but this 
One, it alone were sufficient; when 
we find that Annius’s Berosus setteth 
peremptorily down that Semiramis 
built Babylon, and yet Berosus, in 
Joseph and Eusebius Pamphilus, set- 
teth down the quite contrary, and 
reprehendeth the Greeks for their 
vanity in affirming that which the 
other Berosus doth. For the building 
of Babylon, notwithstanding it is cer- 
tain that Nimrod began, Belus con- 
tinued, and Semiramis inclosed it 
with a wall: but not that great and 
mighty wall; for this was the work 
of our king; as also the Horti Pen- 
siles, which Curtius and Diodorus 
witness to have been done by a prince 
of Syria, at the request of his wife 
the queen, whom Herodotus calieth 
Nitocris, as Scaliger conceiveth. 
Nebuchadnezar also built the tem- 
ple of Bel, and, in fine, set his last 
hand to the entire consummation of a 
sumptuous city; which makes him 
cry out in the height of his ambition, 
‘Is not this great Babel which I have 


built?’ ἃς, Dan. 4. 


This Nebuchadnezar, “ον he had 
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NEBUCHADNEZAR. 

ruled over Babel 43 years, he fell 
into a disease, and died. Berosus in 
Josepho adversus Ptol. Appion. Ca- 
non. His death was sudden, accord- 
ing to Megasthenes; for he saith that 
when he made an oration to the Ba- 
bylonians, he suddenly vanished. See 
the Fragment in Josephus, Africanus, 
or Scaliger. 


HEVIL MERODAC 
Succeeded after Nebu- 


and Megasthenes : 

they say also, for his 

libidinous courses he 

was slain by his sister’s husband Ne- 
riglosoroor, who reigned after him 
in his stead. This Neriglosoroor 
must be he whom Daniel calls Bel- 
shazar. 


SYNCHRONISMTI. 


Jehojakin restored 
chadnezar; saith the tohisliberty. 2 Kings. 
afore-named Berosus, Seder Olam Rabba. 


BELSHAZAR. 

he had the kingdom, 

he was honored with 

the name of Bel, and 

called Belshazar. 
This king maketh an 

impious feast, and pro- 


|fanes the vessels of 


God’s house to quaff 
in to the honor of 
Shac; for so these 
feast-days were called, 
Σακέαι ἡμέραι : and 
they were like the Ro- 
man Saturnalia, as we 
have said, and as Be- 
rosus expoundeth in 
Atheneus, and Ca- 
saubon out of him; 
Scaliger also, in his 
Notes upon the Greek 
Fragments. 

In this feast the 


ITS RISE AND FALL. 
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son; that was Evil- 
merodac and Belsha- 
zar ; and it is observa- 


ble that the Abstract — 


afore-mentioned  set- 
teth down.the succes- 
sion, though not in the 
same order, yet at the 
same number: his 
words are, Kal καθεκῆς 
ἕως Οὐλεμεροδὰχ, εἶτα 
Ναβουχοδονόσορ, μετὰ 
δὲ τούτους, Βήλτασαρ, 
καὶ Δαρείων, vibs av- 
τοῦ, &c. He inverts 
the order, which might 
not be his error, but 
the scribe’s: it was 
facile, and more likely. 

This order and num- 
ber also the Seder 
Olam exactly retains. 


BELSHAZAR. 


This was the last 
king of this monarchy. 
Why the canon, and 
Berosus, with Mega- 
sthenes, should call 
him as they do, the 
reason may be, because 
these kings had new 
» names when they came 
to the crown,and those 
were named from their 
Gods. So this king 
being a private man 
might be called Neri- 
glosoroor; but when 
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Joseph interposeth 
some kings in this last 
succession more than 
what the Scripture 
maketh mention of, 
and therefore must 
herein be neglected, 
and left to the fruition 
of his proper sense. 
The truest opinion is 
grounded upon God’s 
own prophecy to the 
Jews, that they should 
serve Nebuchadnezar, 
his son, and his son’s 


king’s heart was very 
merry : the manner is 
expressed by the pro- 
phet Daniel. In the midst of this 
profuse joviality God interposeth his 
doom ; his fate is written in Chaldee 
upon the wall, 

DID) ὉΡΙ NID ΝῺ 
And now it is plain to read: 

Meneh. For God hath numbered 
this kingdom, and finished it. 

Tekel. God hath weighed this 
golden head in the balance, and 
found it wanting. 

Perez. This kingdom is divided, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. 

In the same night was Belshazar 
the king of the Chaldeans slain. 
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To determine the confusion of things, Chrono- 
logy taketh part with History ; which, inter- 
weaving the account of time with the passages 
of story, rendereth the series more distinct, 
and fitter for comprehension, 

Not to be curious about the description of 
Time, whereof St. Augustin (Conf. 11, c. 14.) 
confessed, ‘Si nemo ex me querat, scio; si 
quzrenti explicare velim, nescio.’ It is the 
measure of all our motions, and is divided by 
the two greater lights of heaven into days, and 
months, and years, Gen. 1. The two lesser 
parts of time will offer themselves in the con- 
sideration of the greater. 

A Year, though it might have been as truly 
said of any other star or planet, yet is it now 
made proper te the sun and moon, whose revo- 
lution in the zodiac is the general definition of 
this part of time; so that every month in the 
stricter sense should be taken for a lunar year, 
but that use hath prevailed against the right 
acceptation, making the moon’s year to be that 
space of time wherein she measureth the zodiac 
12 times, or maketh twelve conjunctions with 
the sun. This course she dispatcheth in the 
space of 354 days, 8 hours, and some odd 
minutes, eleven days or well nigh before the 
sun. 

The Sun’s Year is the revolution of his mo- 
tion in the ecliptic ; which if it be accounted in 
the zodiac, it useth to be called Annus Tem- 
poralis, because it so distinguisheth the qua- 
tuor tempora, summer, winter, &c. Itis other- 
wise termed, (and indeed most properly,) An- 
nus Tropicas, or Vertens, because the astrono- 
mers of old reckoned this year from the tropics 
first, as it may seem; though after also from 
the equinoctials depending upon the sun’s en- 
trance into these points, which they used to 
observe with a great brazen circle, planted ἐν 
τῇ καλουμένῃ στοᾷ τετραγώνῳ, in the square 
porch at Alexandria mentioned by Hipparchus, 
{Cabasil. in 3.) whom Ptolemy citeth in the 
third of his Almagest, c. 2. which is concerning 
the quantity of the year. 

If the revolution be accounted from any fixed 
star to the same again, the year is then called 
Annus Sideveus, first appointed by Thebit the 
Arabian, and very much advanced by the late 


learned Copernicus, against the unsounder 
opinion of Ptolemy, in whose judgment it 
seemed as deceivable as to account from the 
wandering Saturn or Jupiter. 

A year therefore in our most useful sense is 
that space of time in which the sun passeth 
through the twelve signs, reckoning his motion 
from under any one of the fixed stars, (but 
from Aries to choose,) unto the same again. 

The precise quantity of this year in days is 
determined of by all to be 365, but the surplus 
of hours and minutes hath very much and 
vainly exercised the most curious. 

To say nothing of Democritus, Harpalus, 
Meto, Aristarchus, Archimedes, and others, 
who assigned each of them his several quan- 
tity. Julius Cesar’s mathematician setteth 
down 365 days and 6 hours: Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy found this to exceed as much as made 
up the three hundredth part of one day. Al- 
bategnius doubled this proportion. The Cor- 
rectors of the Roman Kalendar like none of 
these: and whereas all the rest adjudged the 
surplus to be less than the fourth part of a day, 
Copernicus findeth it to be more, and setting 
down 365 days, 6 hours, and 40 seconds. 
Censorinus therefore said well, that the year 
consisted of 365 days, and one part of the 
sixth, but how much (saith he) nobody knows. 
But the Julian proportion, as most ready for 
calculation, hath obtained in chronology: ‘ Erit 
igitur’ (so Scaliger, Emend. Temp.1. said of 
his,) ὁ instituti nostri fundamentum Annus Ju- 
lianus.’ 


Cuap, I.—Concerning the Characéers of Time. 

A character in chronology is a certain note 
whereby an infallible judgment is made of the 
time proposed. 

They are either natural or civil :— Natural, 
as eclipses, the cycles of the sun and moon, 
&c.; Civil, as the sabbatical years, the in- 
dictions, &c. Their importance in history is 
more than their appearance : ‘ Sine his,’ with- 
out these, (saith Scaliger,) ‘omnis conatus 
irritus,’ it is to no purpose to go to work. 
‘Character temporis’ {as the same author,) 
‘ constituit fines audacize computatorum, ut qui 
in hoc negotio characterem negligat non magis 


a 
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sit audiendus quam qui negat principia.’ Can. 
Isagog. We begin with the natural charac- 
ters; and first, 


Cuap. I].—Of the Eclipses. 

Eclipse is more properly said of the moon 
than ofthe sun. The eclipse of the moon 18 
caused by the interposition of the earth; the 
eclipse of the sun by the interposition of the 
moon: therefore the sun cannot be eclipsed 
but when he is in conjunction with the moon, 
nor the moon but when she is in opposition to 
the sun: yet neither do the eclipses come to 
pass as often as these lights oppose or conjoin, 
for then they should be monthly; only that 
conjunction or opposition maketh an eclipse 
which is diametral, that is, when the centre of 
the earth and the centres of both the lumina- 
ries shall be in the same line, which happeneth 
to be there only where the moon’s eccentric 
cutteth the sun’s in that line, which is therefore 
called the ecliptic. This intersection is (as 
needs it must) but in two places, called by 
Ptolemy the Nodi, one ascending, the other 
descending. The Arabians term them the 
Dragon’s Head and Tail, from the fashion of 
the intersections, as they imagine it. But 
neither do these intersections keep one certain 
place, but moving make a circle of 18 years; 
so that the eclipse of the moon which shall fall 
out the tenth of December next in the 20th 
degree of Gemini, shall 18 years hence come 
to pass in the same sign again. 

Therefore eclipses being periodical, the be- 
ginning of the world supposed, the astronomer 
by calculation can attain to any and all that 
ever have been, by the same rules by which he 
foretelleth those that shall be so; that if any- 
where in story this character shall occur, no- 
thing can more assure the time. 

Let instance be made in the beginning of the 
Grecian empire, the appointment whereof de- 
pendeth upon the battle at Arbela, or, (as Plu- 
tarch correcteih,) at Gaugamela. Eleven days 
(saith the same author,) before this fight an 
eclipse of the moon was seen; it was the se- 
cond hour of the night, saith Pliny, the moon 
then rising in Sicily. Astronomical calculation 
demonstrateth that this eclipse (all things con- 
sidered,) could not fall out but in the second 
year of the 112th Olympiad, which was the 
3619th of the world, the sun being then in the 
24th degree of Virgo. And therefore that God 
in Cicero (de Divin. 1.) mistook the course of 
the stars, who presaged, that if the moon should 
be eclipsed in Leo a little before the sun’s rise, 
the victory should fall on Alexander’s side. 
So indeed it did; but neither was the moon 
then in Leo, nor the sun in the east. For such 
is the assurance of this character, that though 
the astronomer learn of the historian that there 
was an eclipse, yet where, and oft-times when 
it was, the historian might learn of him. 

Eusebius (de Emend. Temp. 5.) and Dio 
(Chron. Bunting. 126.) set down that there 
was an eclipse of the sun a little before the 
death of Augustus; but by a calculation astro- 
nomical, the eclipse was not of the sun, but of 
the moon; nor was it a little before, but a 
little after his death. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that in his time (about 
the year of Christ 393) so terrible a darkness 
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overshadowed the earth, (obscurato sole, ) that 
every man thought the world was at an end. 
‘Nos scindimus ecclesiam,’ (saith he to Pam- 
machius, ) ‘cum ante paucos menses, circa dies 
Pentecostes, cum obscurato sole omnis mundus 
jamjamque venturum judicem formidaret ?’ 

But the astronomers find that there could be 
no eclipse of the sun then, nor near about that 
time: but in such cases they answer, that the 
interposition was made by some unusual exha- 
lations of that opacity, which might intercept 
the sun’s light in as great a measure as if the 
moon had come between. Such a one was that 
eclipse, (as some historians miscall it,) which 
was seen so often in one year before Casar’s 
death ; and that of the year 798, the sun being 
so dark for 18 days together, ‘ ut naves in mari 
aberrarent,’ which was a greater eclipse than 
the moon could make. (Scal.in Prolegom. p. 
51.) 

Yet neither is it here to be dissembled, that 
the astronomers themselves do not always agree 
about this infallible character; for Moller find- 
eth out, by his Frisian Tables, many eclipses, 
which cannot be attained unto by the Prutenic 
Tables, or those of the King Alphonsus, &e. 


To excuse this, we are to lay an imputation . 


upon their Tables, as being not all exacted 
from the same hypotheses, or not performed 
with like elaborate erection: or otherwise we 
are to say, (supposing the Tables to be exact, ) 
that some error was committed in the calcula- 
tion of the eclipse. And in this case we are to 
guide ourselves by the greatest masters in the 
art. For what if Moller say that the year of 
Cesar Augustus’s decease cannot be demon- 
strated by the eclipse of the moon in the be- 
ginning of ‘Tiberius, because the moon was 
eclipsed both the year before and after? Sethus 
Calvisius may satisfy, that neither of those could 
be total, as this was: and whereas the one of 
those was seen at seven, the other at eight of 
the clock at night, this was seen at five in the 
morning. 

And therefore all this notwithstanding, the 
character is to be accounted excellent, and of 
singular importance; which Aristotle himself 
not ignorant of, appointed Calisthenes at the 
siege of Babylon, to reserve with all possible 
care the τηρήσεις or astronomical calculations 
of the Chaldeans, as Simplicius relateth. And 
the care was taken, yet none of these observa- 
tions (though known to be very many,) could 
escape the injury of time, save only three 
eclipses, which came to Ptolemy’s hands, unto 
which himself added three more of his own ob- 
servation, serving very much to the advance- 
ment of historical truth: though this be but a 
small number, in comparison of those many 
which the historians here and there have com- 
mitted to memory; for indeed we are not for 
this matter much less beholden to ignorance 
than to knowledge. We know when it was 
that a Roman general durst not give battle for 
fear of an eclipse; and that of the moon in the 
beginning of Tiberius, as one mentioned, as 
Tacitus (Ann. 1.) can tell us, affrightened the 
mutinous soldiers into order and accord: and 
it is not long since the conqueror of the Indies 
persuaded the natives, that he had complained 
of them to their moon, and that such a day the 
God should frown upon them; which was no- 
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thing else but an eclipse, which he had found 
out in his almanack, 

However, this ignorant admiration was an 
oceasion to the men of those days, not to leave 
so strange an accident as an eclipse out of their 
story, especially if it happened to be great, or 
concurring with any notable design: little 
aiming at that which the reach of these days 
hath brought to pass upon them, which by turn- 
ing over the leaves of that celestial volume, 
recovereth their eclipses again; and by appli- 
cation of this character, maketh as sure of the 
time proposed, as if it had been written in 
Heaven. 


Cuap. I1].—Concerning the Cycle of the Sun. 

The division of the year into 52 weeks, be- 
cause it setteth off one day supernumerary, 
maketh an alteration in all the rest; so that 
the days of the week (which use to be assigned 
by the letter of the alphabet,) fall not alike in 
several years; but Sunday this year must fall 
out upon the next year’s Monday, and so for- 
wards till seven years; and, (because the Bis- 
sextile superaddeth another day every fourth 
year,) till four times seven, that is, twenty- 
eight years be gone about. This revolution is 
called the cycle of the sun, taking name from 
Sunday, the letters whereof (called therefore 
Dominical,) it appointeth for every year. It is 
found by adding nine (for so far the circle was 
then gone about,) to the year of our Lord, and 
dividing the whole by twenty-eight. So to the 
year following 1639, if nine be added, the 
numerus factus will be 1648, which divided by 
twenty-eight, leaveth twenty-four for the cycle 
of the sun. 


Cuap.1V.—Concerning the Cycle of the Moon. 

The cycle of the moon is the revolution of 
nineteen years, in which space (though not 
precisely,) the Junations do recur. 

For because of the sun and moon’s unequal 
motions, the changes falling out inconstantly, 
the time of conjunction could not be still the 
same. This variety the ancients perceiving to 
be periodical, endeavoured to comprehend what 
circle it made in going about. Cleostratus the 
Tenedian, persuading himself that the variety 
finished within the space of eight years, pro- 
posed his Octaetris, affording thereby no small 
direction ; but the error of this was fully dis- 
covered in part by Harpalus first, and after that 
by Eudoxus, but more fully by the learned 
Meto, who, finding that the revolution was not 
completed in less time than the space of nine- 
teen years, set forth his Enneadecaetris, within 
the circle whereof the lunations (though not 
exactly) do indeed recur; so that if the qua- 
drature of the moon shall fali out as this day of 
this year, the like shall return again the same 
day of the nineteenth year succeeding. This 
cycle is therefore called Cyclus Decennoven- 
nalis, and from the author Annus Metonicus, 
from whose Athenians the Egyptians may seem 
to have received it, as the Romans from them, 
in letters of gold; from whence (if not from 
the more precious use of it,) it obtained to he 
called, as yet still it is, the Numerus Aureus, 
or Golden Number, (Origan.) It was made 
Christian by the Fathers of the Nicene Coun- 
cil, as being altogether necessary to the finding 
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out of the Neomenia Paschalis, upon which the 
feast of Easter, and all the rest movable de- 
pended. Itself is found by adding an unit to 
the year of our Lord, and dividing the whole 
by nineteen, the remainder shall he the cycle 
of the moon; or if nothing remain, the cycle 
is out, that is nineteen, 


Cuap. V.—Concerning the Feriul Character. 

The character of any time proposed, is that 
which remaineth after all the Septenaries be 
cast away from the whvule sum converted into 
days. 

“In rationibus solis et lune,’ (saith Scaliger,) 
‘de dierum aggregato semper abjicimus omnes 
Septenarios; et residaum cum horis et scrupu- 
lis, est character temporis propositi.’ 

So the character of a month consisting of 29 
days, 12 hours, and 793 minutes, is |. 12. 793. 
that is, feria prima, hor. 12. min. 793. for so 
much remaineth more than the Septenaries. 
The ecclesiastical year of old began at Easter, 
the first week whereof was all holy-day, the 
days being distinguished by prima, secunda, 
tertia, &c. added unto feria. From thence the 
days of any other week began to be called 
feria prima, secunda, &c. It is a character of 
good assurance, if the historian set down qua 
feria, what day of the week the act was done. 
And if he set down what holy or festival day 
it was, it is a double character. An example 
shall be the decease of great Otho, which, as 
some historians cast, happened in the year of 
Christ 972, as others, in the year 973, but they 
say too, that he died the 7th of May, upon the 
fourth day of the week, and a little before 
Whitsuntide; but the 7th of May could not 
fall upon the feria quarta, but in a year whose 
dominical letter was E, which was the letter of 
973, as it is certain from the cycle of the sun, 
which that year was 2. 

Besides the cycle of the moon was 5, there- 
fore the terminus Paschalis that year was 
March the 22nd, therefore the 11th of May 
was Whitsunday, which cannot be said of the 
years before or after. Therefore it is certain 
that Otho died that year, or else he died not 
that day. 


Cuap. VI.— Concerning the great Conjunce- 
tions. 

Conjunctio superiorum is not the same thing 
now as of old. ‘The ancient astrologers called 
no conjunction great but that of ‘trium supe- 
riorum,’ when Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars met 
all together. But the latter finding the effects 
of the two conjoined more strong and prevail- 
ing than of the three, have given the name of 
a Great Conjunction only to that of Saturn and 
Jupiter. 

These two superior planets finishing their 
circles in unequal time, they make three con- 
junctions in the whole revolution. The twelve 
signs in astrology are divided into four trigons, 
or triplicities, each denominated from the con- 
natural element; and so they are three fiery, 
three airy, three watery, and three earthy. 
Nineteen years and some odd days and hours 
gone about, Saturn and Jupiter meet together 
in signs of the same triplicity : 198 years gone 
about, they meet in signs of several triplicity, 
but not altogether incomplying : 794 years and 
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214 days gone about, they meet in signs of 
contrary triplicity. The first of these is called 
‘Conjunctio minor ;’ the second, ‘ Media;’ 
this later ‘ Magna,’ the great conjunction, when 
Saturn joineth force with Jupiter in the fiery 
trigon or triplicity, which, though it happen 
in 794 years and 214 days, yet it useth to 


be accounted by the numerus rotundus of 


800. 

By these conjunctions Cardinal Aliac under- 
took to reform the whole state of chronology, 
and make infallible demonstration of the years 
of the world. 

To bring this about, he first of all supposed 
out of Albumazar the figure of heaven when the 
world began; that the horoscope was in the 
seventh of Cancer, and that the sun was in the 
19 of Aries, the rest of the planets accordingly 
assigned, 


This taken for granted, he brought himself 


to that first and great conjunction, which, fall- 
ing out in the watery triplicity, insiauated such 
an influence into the inferior bodies, as brought 
upon the world that universal deluge, as Aoniar 
and Albumazar delivered out of their ancients. 
By this conjunction he assigned 2242 years for 
the interval betwixt the flood and the beginning 
of things ; but which was neither true in itself, 
nor following his own principles. And there- 
fore we may imagine what conclusion he was 
hkely to make, whose foundation was not bet- 
ter appointed: though otherwise a great con- 
junction may be set down among the characters 
of chronology ; but rather to assure than to find 
out the moments of time ; and more concerning 
that which is to come, than those which are 
gone and past. 


CONCERNING THE CIVIL CHARAC- 
TERS, AND FIRST OF THE SABBATI- 
CAL YEARS. 


As the Jews every seventh day, so their 
land every seventh year kept a sabbath, which 
was therefore called Annus Sabbaticus, and the 
whole seven Hebdomas Annalis, a week of 
years. These seven years, seven times told, 
made 49 years, and the 50th was their jubilee, so 
called from Jobel, which, as some Rabbins in- 
terpret, (Talmud in Rosh. Hassana,) is as 
much in Arabic, as Aries in Latin; for so 
Aquiba, one of their doctors, reporteth, that 
when he travelled in Arabia he heard the peo- 
ple call aram Jobel. Add hereunto, that when 
the jubilee came, a great sound of trumpets was 
to be made through all Israel in sign of the re- 
missions ; and these trumpets, they say, were 
made of rams’ horns. But this, though fa- 
voured also by the Chaldee Paraphrase, yet 
soundeth not so credibly to the learned, espe- 
cially the known Arabic not acknowleging that 
word, (largum in Josu. 6,4.) And if not, 
then it may be said, that Jobel signifieth any 
musical (however horrid,) sound, so called, as 
Masius helpeth it out, from Jubal the father of 
them which play upon the harp and organ. 

The jubilees, though by institution beginning 
at the 2500th year from the creation, yet are 
proleptically reckoned from the beginning of 
the world ; which also was considered by the 
author: for the first year of Moses’ first jubilee 
was the last of the 51st jubilee from the worid’s 
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creation, accounting from the autamn where 


the jubilees began. 

If it be said that such or such a thing was 
done in a sabbatical year, it is a very good 
character in the Jewish chronology. 

It is an ordinary opinion that Nebuchad- 
nezar was the same with that Nabopolassar im 
the Canon of Ptolemy: but it is certain, out of 
the prophet Jeremy, that the 18th year of Ne- 
buchadnezar was a sabbatical year; and it may 
be demonstrated out of the Almagest, that the 
18th of Nabopolassar was not: therefore the 
were not the same by this character. ᾿ 

But in accounting the sabbatical years, this 
tule is to be observed, that the same year, 
which endeth one jubilee, beginneth the next, 
or otherwise the Scripture itself would be charged 
with error. And therefore Bucholcer and others, 
who were not aware of this, are not to be 
trusted for their sabbatical chronology. Euse- 
bius himself was not much better advised ; and 
yet Hesychius could tell that "IwfeAatos was 
χρόνος τεσσαράκοντα ἐννέα ἐτῶν, the space of 
49 years. 

Those who think the sabbatical years noted 
in the Jewish kalendars not to be truly so 
called, may as well say so of their sabbatical 
days. Those who think the sabbatical years . 
were disused in the captivity, must consider 
better of the prophet’s words, who, when they 
seem to say such a thing, are not to be under- 
stood of the simple celebration, but the moral 
solemnities ; as Jer. 34. and elsewhere. Those 
who think the sabbatical years, though insti- 
tuted, yet never to have been observed among 
the Jews, may repent of that mistake, as well 
as Scaliger himself, Fragm. p. 34. 


Cuap. I1.—Concerning the Indictions. 

Indiction ab indicendo. It was the revolu- 
tion of 15 years, devised, as our Bede thinketh, 
to avoid confusion in chronology, likely to arise 
from the common use, which was to say, such 
a thing was done in such a year of such a reign, 
without considering what time of the year the 
king that then was, began to rule, or what time 
the predecessor ended. But why this period 
should be called an indiction, the causes given, 
saith Calvisius, ‘ multe sunt, quas si legas, 
cum diversissime sint, incertior abis quam ac- 
cessisti,’ Several reasons are set down in Sir 
Henry Spelman’s Glossary, out of Cedren, 
Scaliger, Paul Petavius, and others. The first 
and greatest pains about this were taken by the 
learned Onuphrius, yet unprofitably. Scaliger 
considered of a new reason, but which Baro- 
nius refuteth ad annum Christi 312. Scaliger 
again replieth in his next edition, (Proleg. p. 
210.) and seemeth to acquit himself of the 
Cardinal’s exception, but cannot be heard nei- 
ther by Petavius nor Calvisius, though as much 
adored by this latter as slighted by the former. 
And indeed, saith Petavius, this is one of those 
things which could never yet be found out, 
though very much inquiry hath been made 
after it. ἢ 

Indiction is most properly said de Tributo In- 
dicto, as appeareth by the title in the Code, (Cod. 
1.10. Tit. 16.) And because these Tributes 
‘ indicebantur in quinquennium,’ therefore that 
which was wont to be called lustrum, was other- 
wise acknowledged by the name of Indiction, 
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answering to the Greek πενταετηρὶς, as in circle, 
so in use; the indiction being nothing else but 
a Roman Olympiad. Succeeding times put 
tria lustra together, and called three by the 
name of an indiction ; so reckoning their years, 
and beginning at the Emperor Theodosius, saith 
Cedren, but deceiving himself, for the 273rd 
Olympiad in the Fasti Siculi hath this syn- 
chronism, Ἰνδικτιώνων Κωνσταντινιανῶν ἐντεῦ- 
θεν ἀρχὴ, that is, ‘ Here begin the Indictions 
of Constantine.’ He saith of Constantine, for 
that befure this time there had obtained in the 
Antiochian use a Julian indiction. Indictio 
Juliana Antiochensium, beginning in Julius 
Cesar, 48 years ante C. N. noted therefore in 
the same Fasti with an ᾿Αρχὴ Ἰνδικτιώνων, or 
the first indiction, but as I think of 5, not 15 
years. Those of Constantine began (as was 
said,) in the 273rd Olympiad, in the third con- 
sulship of Constantine, and second of Licinius. 
Therefore they began 312 years post C. N. 
as only Petavius is not certain of. Therefore 
the indictions began at the very disniission of 
the Nicene Council; succeeding, saith Onu- 
phrius, in place of the Olympiads, which, as 
unchristian, the Emperor had forbidden. 

The same author citeth a canon of the coun- 
cil, That the bishops’ rescripts, &c. should bear 
the date of the indictions, &c., but to be taken 
upon his own trust ; for the canon, saith Peta- 
vius, is not there to be found. 

But certain it is, that the indictions began at 
this time, consisting of 15 years: and if not 
with some relation to those three years during 
which the council assembled, allowing for each 
of those a lustrum or quinquennal, then likely 
for the reason given by Venerable Bede, or at 
least-wise for some other which we know not of. 

And because at the very same time the Em- 
peror celebrated his Vicennalia with great 
largesses and distribution of dole unto the peo- 
ple, as the use was; therefore the Greek of 
new Rome rendered the Latin indictio by 
ἐπινέμησις, ‘ distributio ;’ and Palladius, in the 
Life of St. Chrysostom, saith, that the Asian 
bishops came to Constantinople, decimatertia 
distributione: and with the same respect, the 
Rescript of Honorius relaxeth the ‘ debita 
contracta, usque ad initium Fusionis quinte,’ 
meaning the indiction. Cod. Theod. De In- 
dulg. lib. 6. 

The Emperor Justinian made a law, That no 
writing should pass without the date of the in- 
dictions, &c. ‘Sic enim’ (saith he,) ‘ per om- 
nia tempus servabitur,’ &c. L. Sancimus, No- 
vel. 42. And the providence was material, for 
the indictions have proved to be an excellent 
character in chronology, for the assurance of 
things done since the times of Constantine. 

For the time of the year, the indictions were 
fixed in September originally, as may be seen 
by the Rescript of Anastasius in L. ult. de An. 
et Tribut. And in the 24th of that month, as 
the subscriptions testify ; but not alike retained 
in both the empires: for by the use of Con- 
stantinople, they begin at the kalends of Sep- 
tember, since the death of Justinian, saith Sca- 
liger, and that in conformity to their new year, 
which began at the same time ; but the western 
Cesars date from the 24th, as of old. The first 
useth to be called Indictio Constantinopolitana ; 
the second, Cesarea. Add to these, the Ro- 
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man indiction, beginning (as their year also, ) 
from the kalends of January. 

When we find in story that such a thing is 
said to have been done in such an indiction, as 
indictione prima, secunda, tertia, &c., the num- 
ber is still to be understood of the same, not 
several circles. For instance, Pelagius the 
Pope being accused of the faction against his 
predecessor Vigilius, went up into the pew, 
and putting the Gospel-book upon his head, 
purged himself by oath. This was done, saith 
the Appendix to Marcellinus, indictione se- 
cunda. He meaneth not the second indiction, 
but the second year of the seventeenth. 

To give an instance of this character :— 

Rome (saith Prosper, Cassiodorus, &c.) was 
taken by Alaric the Goth, Varane and Tertullo 
Coss. ; or at least, as Marcellinus, Varane solo 
Cos., for his colleague Tertullus was not chosen 
till the kalends of July. Marcellinus addeth, 
that it was taken indictione octava. Orosius 
and Cedren undertake that this was done in the 
year post C. N. 411; but this answereth to 
indictio nona, therefore the city was taken the 
year before, by this character. 


Cuap. I1I].—Concerning the Periods. . 

The indictions, as the circles of the sun and 
moon, are very assuring characters even by 
themselves; ‘Sed eorum fallax est usus, nisi 
quedam ex illis periodus instituatur ;’ but of 
much greater certainty, saith Scaliger, if brought 
into a circle or period; which was also consi- 
dered by Dionysius the Abbot, who therefore 
(taking some example from Victorius Aquita- 
nus,) multiplied the cycle of the moon into the 
cycle of the sun; that is, 19 into 28, which 
make up 532 years, and so it was called the 
Cyclus Magnus, and from the author, Diony- 
sianus. Unto this the great Scaliger super- 
added the third character of indictions, the 
revolution whereof he multiplied into the other 
two; that is, 532 by 15, and the whole circle 
was 7980: and this is that magna periodus 
Juliana Scaligeri; Juliana, from the Julian 
form by which it measureth; and Scaligeri, 
from the last hand. 

The admirable condition of this period is, to: 
distinguish every year within the whole circle 
by a several certain character: for, as in that 
of Dionysius, let the cycle of the sun be 2, and 
the moon 3, or whatsoever, in what year soever ; 
the same never had, nor never again could fail 
out within the space of time: so in this of Sca- 
liger, let the cycle of the moon be 5, that of the 
sun 23; let the indiction be 6, as it falleth out 
this present year 1638. [1 say, the same cha- 
racters shall not again concur till the revolution 
of 7980 years be gone about. 

This period the author fixed in the Tobu, or 
eternal chaos of the world, 764 Julian years 
before the most reputed time of creation ; so 
that the circle is not yet out, but shall be tie 
3267th of the incarnation. 

This he did, that he might comprehend all, 
and more than ever was done, all eras, epoches, 
and terms in chronology, and in special that of 
Orbis Conditi, which, through variety of opinion, 
was so inconstantly disposed of, that chronolo- 
gers knew not where to fix themselves: then 
also that he might give some account for the 
heroical times of those Egyptian dynasties pre- 
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tending antiquity many years further back into 
the chaos, than the Mosaical Πῆξις or begin- 
ning. 

All this and more he hath brought to pass by 
this incomparable period, which bringing the 
three characters to a concurrence yearly, dis- 
tinct and several, must needs deliver up a most 
infallible account of time. 

To advance the opinion of their concurrence, 
let them first be singly considered. 

Josephus saith, at the end of his Antiquities, 
that he finished that work in the thirteenth 
year of Domitian, and 56th of his own age, &c. 

Scaliger (de Emend. Temp. 5. p. 476.) de- 
monstrateth by the circle of the moon, that 
either he saith not true of the thirteenth of the 
Emperor, or else himself was one year elder. 
Again, 

The chronologers are not a little ashamed 
that they should not be able to satisfy, as con- 
cerning so late and famous a calamity as the 
siege of Constantinople by Mahumed the se- 
cond, especially recommended to posterity, not 
only by the deep impression of so vast a misery, 
but also by some secret concourse of fatality, 
as being both built and lost by a Constantine, 
and the son of Helen. 

Thus far they agree, that the city was taken 
either anno 1452, or else 1453. post C. N.: 
they agree also for the most part, that it was 
taken the 29th of May, feria 3. 

The patriarchical, as also the political history 
set forth by Crusius, equally affirm that the 
city was taken in the year 1453. Chalcocon- 
dylos and Hieromonachus’s Ἄνθος report, that 
it was the year before ; but all agreeing, that 
the day was Tuesday, the 29th of May. 

I say that the year 1452 had 5 for the circle 
of the sun, therefore the 29th of May could not 
that year fall upon Tuesday, but the day be- 
fore; therefore either the city was taken the 
year 1453, or else it was not taken the 29th of 
May ; but they all agree that it was taken that 
day, therefore it was taken that year, by the 
circle of the sun. ‘Therefore also the state of 
the city stood 425 years longer than Valens the 
astroluger foretold, who, being demanded con- 
cerning the fate of Constantinople, erected the 
figure of heaven for the nativity thereof: the 
horoscope was Cancer. Having considered 
the stars, he gave this judgment, that the city 
should live to the age of 696 years; but those 
are past and gone, saith Zonaras, except he 
would be meant of the flourishing state, for 
otherwise he was deceived. 

The character of indictions of what import- 
ance it is, that therefore absolute chronicle, of 
Marcellinus can testify. ‘Quod cum singulis 
collegiis consulum,’ (saith Scaliger,) ‘ suas in- 
dictiones reddat, nihil habemus hodie perfectius 
in eo genere, De Emend. Temp. p. 513. 

By an old Roman inscription, such a one 
died ‘ Consulatu Stiliconis secundo et 7 Kal. 
Novembres Die Beneris oRa Ouarta.’ Mar- 
cellinus noteth this consulship with indictione 
tertia, therefure it was in the year of Christ 
405; but the cycle of the sun for this year was 
22, therefore the seven kalends of November 
could not fall out upon Friday, but the day be- 
fore. Besides, the second consulship of Stilico 
succeeded immediately the sixth of Houorius, 
but the year before had 5 for the circle of the 
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moon; for Claudian saith, that Honorius en- 
tered the city the kalends of January, ‘ Luna 
adhuc rudi,’ therefore the new moon was in the 
end of December, which could not be except 
the cycle had been 5. ‘Therefore the year be- 
fore the sixth consulship of Honorius was the 
year of Christ 493, therefore the sixth consul- 
ship of Honorius was the year 404 ; and there- 
fore the second of Stilico was 405. In this 
demonstration the three characters all concur, 
but not periodically, yet to the making up of a 
strange truth; for by this it will follow, that he 
which inscribed the tomb, did not know the 
consul’s name, though he lived at the same 
time. Scaligerytherefore, ‘Quam barbari sunt 
et impuri,’ (saith he, ) ‘ qui ductrinam cyclorum 
irrident!’? De Emend. Temp. p. 514. 

Thus much assurance we can make to our- 
selves from the several abilities of each charac- 
ter; but which, if they meet toyether in this 
period, set such a mark upon the time proposed, 
as maketh it to be known from any other what- 
soever within the duration of the world, or the 
whole circle atleast. Artificiosissima Periodus! 
as Helvicus admireth, with many others: so 
that the author needed ποῖ: to break forth into 
his, ‘Nos qui eam excogitavimus, periodum 
hance satis laudare non possumus.’ Canon 
Isag. 1.3. Yet 

Salian (otherwise a great annalist,) loseth a 
chapter or two in the disparagement of this 
period, as he expected it should redound, but 
it falleth out unto bis own. The absurdness of 
his exceptions betray him thus far, that he 
could have no juster cause why to expose this 
period, than that himself had been so unfortu- 
nate as to build his Annals upon a less-during 
foundation. But of what accomplishment this 
period is, I think we may best of all be judged 
by Petavius, the most open mouth against that 
great restorer of chronology. ‘This Petavius 
saith, that there is not one thing in that whole 
book, De Emendatione Temporum, not liable 
to just reproof, this only period excepted, than 
which he confesseth to know nothing more im- 
portant for the advancement of chronology ; 
and therefore earnestly commendeth it unto 
general practice, assuring all men that by this 
means the most insuperable confusions of time 
may be reduced to order, with most incredible 
ease and effect. 


Cuap. 1V.—Concerning the Aras. 

In the account of time there must be ἀφ᾽ ov 
and ἐφ᾽ ὃ, the Unde and the Quo. Accord- 
ingly, chronology whatsoever fixeth itself upon 
some certain term, to which the reckoning shall 
refer. The most natural term would be the 
world’s creation, from which the Jews and we 
Christians account our times, though we rather 
from the redemption: ‘Si origo mundi in ho- 
minum notitiam venisset, inde exordium sume- 
remus. Censorin. de Die Nat. 20. Some of 
those who could not attain the world’s begin- 
ning reckoned from their own: so the Romans, 
‘ab Urbe Condita.’ Otherwise this account 
useth to respect either some great name, or 
some notable event. So the Greeks account 
from their Olympics, and the Assyrians from 
Nabonassar, 

‘These, or the like terms of computation, 
Censorinus expresseth by the word ‘Titul. 
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They are most usually known by the names of 
era and epoche. They are called epoches, 
amd Tod ἐπέχειν, “ ἃ sistendo, quod ‘illis sistan- 
tur et terminentur mensura temporum,’ saith 
Scaliger de Emend. Temp. 5. p. 358. 

‘Ara’ (say the Alphonsine Tables,) ‘ Hi- 
spanis dicitur tempus limitatum ab evo aliquo 
sumens exordium.’ 

It was first of all said of the Avra Hispanica 
respecting the time of Cesar Augustus. The 
Spaniards, to comply with the successes of 
their triumvir, (for the division assigned Spain 
to Augustus,) received at that time the Julian 
form, accounting the same from the Emperor 
under this style, (as Sepulveda conceiteth,) 
* Annus erat Augusti,’ or ‘ A. er. A.,’ which in 
time, for want of interpunction, was put toge~ 
ther, and became the word “τᾶ. 

To this Scaliger: ‘ Ridicula,’ (saith he,) 
‘ Ridicula, et tamen illi viro erudito adeo pla- 
cuit commentum suum, ut ejus rei gratia 
duntaxat scriptionem illius libelli de Emenda- 
tione Anni suscepisse videatur,’ &c. 

James Christman fetcheth the word out of 
his Arabic, from Arab, ‘ computare ;’ which, 
because of the Spanish usage, might receive 
some probability from their conversation with 
the Moors: but the Arabic geographer, in the 
second part of the fourth clime, deriveth this 
etymon ‘ab zre flavo ;’ and the Saracen calleth 
this term ‘zram eris;’ that is, saith Christ- 
man, ‘ zris sulvendi fisco Romano,’ meaning a 
certain tribute imposed by Augustus, first upon 
the Spaniards, and afterwards upon the whole 
empire. 

Some (but most unreasonably,) derive the 
word from Hera, one of the names of Juno; so 
Garcios Loisa, out of Hincmare, as he think- 
eth: others from the same word, as it betoken- 
eth dominion, so they force it; they should 
rather have considered that Hera in the Spanish 
tongue signifieth time, though from a Gothic 
original, from whence our Saxons had their 
Bene, or year, as we now call it. And this 
may seem to bear some relation to the word, 
especially for that era is oftentimes used for 
annus in Isidore’s Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
Sir Henry Spelman’s Glossary may be seen in 
this word. Scaliger, Petavius, Calvisius, and 
- others, confirm, that ara in old Latin signified 
as much as ‘numerus,’ and it is manifest 
enough out of Nonius Faustus Regiensis, and 
Cicero himself; and this they hold to be the 
most likely derivation of the word; if it be, 
yet he that first observed it, was Resendius a 
Spaniard, in an Epistle to a friend of his, who 
required his opinion concerning the «ra His- 
panica. 

But because this etymon doth no way inti- 
“mate why that use of the word should be pecu- 
liarly taken up among the Spaniards, (ex- 
cept it were true which Scaliger considered, 
that it was in use elsewhere, but against which 
Petavius hath given a probable reason,) the 
notation in the Glossary would rather be taken, 
and so it may be a word of the Gothie deriva- 
tion, translated thence to the Spanish use, and 
properly said of their epocbe, but now the 
common name of all others. 

Those eras or epoches are severally to be 
fixed, and first of all that of orbis conditi. 
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Cuap. V.—Aira Orbis Conditi. 

Much question hath been made among the 
chronologers, in what time ofthe year the world 
should begin; and more, as some think, than 
needed. Not so: for beside that for either 
reason also this ought not to be indifferent to 
learned men, yet in chronology it importeth 
necessarily, that the πῆξις (as it is therefore 
called, ) be assured to some certain time, wherein 
the account shall determine; seeing therefore 
it was necessary that some one term or other 
must be taken, why not the true to choose ? 

If the question were asked indefinitely, Whe- 
ther the world began in the spring, the summer, 
the winter, or the autumn? the answer must 
be, That it began in all. For so soon as the 
sun set forth in his motion, the seasons imme- 
diately grew necessary to several positions of 
the sphere, so divided among the parts of the 
earth, that all had every one of these, and each 
one or other at the same time. 

The question therefore is to respect some 
particular horizon: and because it is not 
doubted, but that the sun first appeared to 
this upper hemisphere, and in special in the 
horizon of our first parents ; the quere is to be 
moved concerning the Holy Land, at what time 
of the year the world there began. 

It is agreed upon by all, that it began in 
some cardinal point; that is, that the motions 
began from the eastern angle of the Holy Land, 
the solsticial or equinoctial points one or other 
of them ascending in the horoscope. Nay, 
Mercator excepted, scarce any man doubteth 
but this point was equinoctial, either in the 
spring or autumn. Whether in this, or that, 
was anciently a great question between the 
doctors Eleizer and Joshua, as the Seder Olam 
relateth. 

Scaliger Joseph, and (because he did,) 
Sethus Calvisius, Torniellus, and others, fix 
this beginning in the autumn; which also was 
the opinion of our Bacon long ago. 

But the father Julius was not of his son’s 
mind. ‘ Mundum’ (saith he,) ‘primo vere 
natum sapientes autumant, et credere par est.’ 
So the more part maintain, and for the best 
reasons. And if it were not otherwise evident, 
Nature itself is very convincing, whose revolu- 
tions begin and end in the vernal equinox. 
Nor can any other good reason be given why 
the astronomers should deduce all their calcu- 
lations from the head of Aries. 

The era of the Flood falleth within the 
1656th year of the world’s creation, as the 
Hebrew Scripture is plain: why it is other- 
wise in the Greek account shall be said here- 
after. 


Cuap. VI.—Nabonassar’s ra 
Was, of all profane ones, of the greatest note 
and use. ‘Alfraganus, Albategnius, and the 
King Alphonso’ Tables, call him Nebuchad- 
onosor, or Nebuchadnezar, deceived as it seems 
by the Almagest. So Ptolemy’s book entitled 
MeyaAns Συντάξεως, or ‘Magne Constructionis,’ 
is called by the Arabic translators Althazor 
and Serig, who, at the instance of Almamon 
their king, turned this book into that language, 
and that they might speak Ptolemy’s title in 
one word, they set down Almageston, that is, 
the Μέγιστον, or the great work. The transla- 
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creation ; out of which, if we deduct the 547 
years of Nabonassar, the remainder will be 
3203, the year of the world’s creation, wherein 
this wra was fixed. The day, as the King 
Alphonsus, and before him the translators of 
the Almagest have delivered, was Dies Thoth, 
or Mercurii, answering to the 26th of the Ju- 
lian February, beginning (so Ptolemy,) at 
high noon, the sun then entering into Pisces, 
and the moon being in the 11th degree and 
22 minutes of Taurus. And the same conclu- 
sion will follow from the two other eclipses, 
reduced in like manner to our calculation. 

And to put all out of doubt, Censorinus saith 
that the 986th year of Nabonassar was the 
238th of Christ, but that was the 4951st of the 
Julian period. Therefore Nabonassar’s ra 
began in the 3967th year of the same period, 
which was the 3203rd year from the world’s 
creation. So that the wera is undoubtedly as- 
sured. 

This zra still accounteth by Agyptian years, 
which are therefore called Anni Nabonassarei ; 
and because it began upon Wednesday, the 
first day of their first month, (which, as the 


tors of this Almagest use to render Ptolemy's 
Nabonassar by Bechodnetzer, giving too much 
heed to the likeness of names. Alfraganus and 
Albategnius followed the Arabic translation of 
Ptolemy, and the Alphonsine Tables the Latin 
translation of that. 

Mercator, Funccius, the Prutenic Tables, 
Origanus, and many others, continued this 
name with Shalmanesser’s, the Assyrian King: 
but James Christman maketh demonstration 
that the times agree not, besides other circum- 
stances added by Scaliger inducing the same 
truth, with the evidence whereof Origanus, 
holding himself convinced, was not ashamed. to 
make his retractation. 

Yet Christman and Scaliger themselves found 
it an easier matter to tell who Nabonassar was 
not, than who he was. 

It seemed to Christman, that he might be 
the same with Beladan the father of Merodach, 
or at least that he was a king of Babylon, 
whose own name was unknown, Nabonassar 
being the royal name of that kingdom, as he 
thinketh, and common to them all. Scaliger 
putteth this together, and assuring himself that 
Nabonassar was the same with Beladan, 
maketh no doubt but that was the name of the 
King, this of the man. So the fifth book of his 
Emendations; but the third of his Isagogical 
Canons confesseth this also to be a mistake. 

This error was first discovered by the appear- 
ance of Ptolemy’s Canon, which setteth down 
a list of the Babylonish, Persian, and Roman 
Kings, from Nabonassar’s time to the time of 
Ptolemy. Mention was made of this Canon by 
Panodorus, Anian, and George the Syncellus, 
amongst whom Scaliger (but lately, and not 
intirely) met with it. Sethus Calvisius received 
@ transcript of a more perfect copy from D. 
Overal, Dean of St. Paul’s, the original whereof 
is extant in Bibl]. Bodleiana, and set out with 
Ptolemy’s hypothesis by D. Bambrigge. 

The Canon beginneth, 

Κανὼν Βασιλειῶν. 


cury,) useth to be called Nabonassar’s Thoth. 


Cuap. VII.—The Era of the Olympiads. 

The Olympiac Games were instituted for the 
exercise of the Grecian youth, by Hercules, (as 
the tradition goes,) to the honor of Jupiter 
Olympius, near unto whose temple they were 
performed in the Olympian Field. The exer- 
cise was called Pentathlon, or Quinquertium, 
from the fivefold kind. The victor was crowned 
with an olive, and triumphantly carried in a 
chariot into his own city, and, which is to the 
purpose, his name was publicly recorded. 

‘The time was (as only Pindar hath revealed, ) 
at the full moon, which followed the summer 
solstice. They were celebrated every fifth 
year: and the interval was called an Olympiad, 
consisting of four Julian years, and the odd 


Ναβονασσάρου 16. Nabonassari 14. Bissextile day; which was the cause, as some 
Ναδίου β. Nadii 2. think, why this form of year was first intro- 
Χινξέρου kat Πώρου ε. Chinceri et Pori 5. duced. 

᾿Ιουγαίου ε. Jugei 5 The first celebration by Hercules vanishing 


in the intermissions, grew to be less famous 
than the restitution by Iphitus, whereof so 
much more notice had been taken than of the 
other, that this, which was many years after, is 
yet accounted for the first Olympiad: the time 
or era whereof is assured by the character of 
that extraordinary eclipse which the sun suf- 
fered with our Saviour, noted by Phlego to 
have happened in the 202nd Olympiad, which, 
multiplied by 4, maketh 808 years, between 
the first Olympiad and the Passion of Christ. 
Besides that, Thucydides reporteth, that in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian War, on a 
suinmer’s day in the afternoon, there happened 
an eclipse of the sun, so great a one, as that 
the stars appeared. This eclipse, by astrono- 
mical calculation, is found to be the second 
day of July, in the year before Christ 463, at 
which time, as Crusius calculateth, the sun was 
eclipsed in the 6 of Leo, half an hour after 5 
in the afternoon: the divits of the eclipse were 
9, and four third parts, therefore almost one- 
fourth part of the sun was visible, respecting 
the horizon of Athens; but in Thrace the 


Mapdoreumddov 18. Mardocempadi 12, &c. 

Nabonassar therefore was King, not, as some 
thought, of Egypt, but Babylon ; who, for de- 
livering his people from the subjection of the 
Medes, was made the era of their kingdom ; 
from whom the Chaldeans (and the Egyptians 
therefore,) accounted their celestial calcula- 
tions. For his Synchronism, the Canon setteth 
him down the fifth before Mardocempad, or 
Merodach cen-pad, the same with Merodach 
Beladan, who sent messengers to King Eze- 
chiah to inquire concerning the retrocession of 
the sun. But for a more certain demonstration 
of the time, three lunar eclipses noted by Hip- 
parchus are set down by Ptolemy in the fourth 
of his Almagest. The first was seen at Alex- 
andria the 16th day of Mesori, in the 547th 
year of Nabonassar. This eclipse by the Julian 
calculation and Tables of Calvisius, fell out 
upon Friday the 22nd of September, at seven 
of the clock in the afternoon and twenty 
minutes; the sun then being in the 26 of 
Virgo. It was the year 4513 of the Julian 
period; that is, the 3749th from the world’s 


day itself, they hold holy to Thoth or Mer- | 
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eclipse was well-nigh total, so that the stars 
were seen. 

This therefore was that eclipse, which Thu- 
cydides saith was seen in the first year of the 
Peloponnesiac War. 

In the fourth year of the same war, the au- 
thor saith, that Dorieus Rhodius won the prize 
in the Olympics, and this was the fourth year 
of the 87th Olympiad, and that was the 460th 
year before Christ. If, therefore, the 87 
Olympiads be multiplied by 4, they become 
348 Julian years; which, if they be added to 
460, the totai will be as before, 808 years, or 
the 202nd Olympiad before the Passion of 
Christ. 

Again, Thucydides reporteth, that in the 
19th year of the Peloponnesiac War, the moon 
was the eclipsed, and this was, as Diodorus 
Siculus relateth, in the fourth year of the 91st 
Olympiad. That eclipse of the moon, as Cru- 
cius calculateth, fell out upon the 27th day of 
August, in the 445th year before the Passion 
of Christ. If, therefore, 90 Olympiads be mul- 
tiplied by 4, they make up 360 Julian years, 
to which also must be added the three first 
years of the 91st Olympiad, and then they are 
363, which, added to 445, make up 808 years 
before the Passion of our Saviour, which falleth 
with the 3173rd year of the world, and is the 
zra of the Olympiads. 


Caap. VIIl.—#ra Urbis Condite. 
The Italians, by an old custom, used to ac- 
count their years from the time of their first 
plantation. Yet in this the lesser towns were 
more happy than the mother-city : Rome her- 
self not having attained to know her own be- 
ginning, till Cato’s time ; who, considering the 
absurdity, searched the censor’s tables, and, 
bringing down the account to the first consuls, 
got within a little of Urbs Condita. It rested 
only to make good the interval from the Regi- 
fugium to the Palilia; so the era of the first 
foundation is called, from the rites done to 
Pales Pastorum Dea, the Shepherds’ Holy-day, 
as we may cail it, celebrated the same day the 
city was built. Propert. lib. 4.: 
‘Urbi festus erat, dixere Palilia Patres: 
Hic primus ceepit mcenibus esse dies.’ 
The interval, as Cato found it, amounted to 
243 years. Terence Varro (who at the same 
time studied the point,) reckoned one year 
more; and from thence, saith Scaliger, “ὁ in 
factiones duas res discessit,’ there became two 
sides; one for the Catonian Palilial, the other 
for the Varronian: though Petavius (that Sca- 
ligero-mastix,) affirmeth that the former was 
not Cato’s opinion; and Sethus Calvisius de- 


_ nonstrateth that they were both but one. 


This epilogism was found out by Tarutius, 
or, (as he is more rightly called,) Taruntius 
Firmanus, a great astrologer of those days, who 
at the solicitation of Varro cast the nativity of 
Rome: which to recover, hie first of all tried 
for the founder’s horoscope. ‘To attain to this, 
he entered into a consideration of the main 
actions of his life ; and, because he had under- 
stood by tradition that there happened an 
eclipse when Romulus was conceived in the 
womb, he went the hermetical way, as that is 
called, to find out the nativity by the concep- 
tion. 
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After consultation with the stars, and a due 
comparison of this with what was otherwise 
known, εὖ μάλα, he confidently pronounced 
this judgment: 

That Romulus (Plut. in Romulo,) was con- 
ceived in the first year of the second Olym- 
piad, the 23rd day of the (Egyptian) month 
Cheeac, at the third hour of the day, the sun 
being then totally eclipsed. That he was born 
the one-and-twentieth of the month Thoth, 
about the sun-rising. That the foundation of 
Rome was laid the ninth day of Pharmuth, 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
the moon being then in Jugo. So the astrolo- 
ger. 

Otherwise the tradition was, (which also 
Taruns considered,) that the foundation of 
Rome was laid in the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad, the sun and moon then being in an 
ecliptical conjunction; which defection was 
noted by Antimachus the Teian poet. 

For the first eclipse, as his Tables (which 
are said to be those of Hipparchus,) directed 
him, it fell out in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, upon the 23rd day of the month 
Cheeac, which answereth to the 24th of June, 
at three o’clock in the morning. Yet, accord- 
ing to Tycho, Ptolemy’s, and the King ΑἹ- 
phonsus’s Tables, the latitude was then so 
great, that there could be no eclipse at that 
time. So Sethus Calvisius, and others. Nico- 
las Muller pretended that this eclipse could not 
be found out by the Prutenic Tables; but by 
the Frisian, which he was then about, (his own, 
and more elaborate,) he promiseth to account 
for it. Calvisius answereth, that the Prutenic 
Tables, according to Copernicus’s hypotheses, 
were most exactly performed, and that he 
doubted Muller could not stand to his word. 
Yet since that Muller hath calculated this 
eclipse, and found it to be, by his Frisian Ta- 
bles, according as the astrologer set down. 

Henry Bunting findeth it in the second year 
of the second Olympiad, one year later than 
the astrologer. And this may seem to be 
nothing out of the way; for Dionysius Hali- 
carnasseus reporteth, that Romulus, as he came 
not into the world, so he went not out without 
an eclipse. Now Romulus reigned 37 years, 
at which very time the sun was eclipsed, upon 
Saturday the 26th of May, about seven of the 
clock in the afternvon, the sun then setting at 
Rome; and the greatest absurdity Calvisius 
could find in this was, that it setteth off but 18 
years for the age of Romulus at the building of 
Rome; which, as he thinks, cou!d not make 
him mature enough-for the importance of. this 
undertaking: but, considering all other circum- 
stances agree so well, the exception is unjust 
enough. 

For the other eclipse, pretended to be at the 
foundation οἵ the city, Nicolas Muller findeth 
that also in his Frisian Tables, yet confesseth 
it could not be seen at Rome; but in Asia it 
was visible, he saith, and so might be known 
to Antimachus. : 

And this maketh something for the astrolo- 
ger, wo (as Cicero citeth him,) found the 
moon at the foundation in Jugo; that is, as 
Solin may seem to interpret it, in Libra; the 
rather, because the poet Manilius saith, that 
Rome was built in Libra. So Petavius. But 
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Solinus (though he knew not what he said, 
yet,) saith too, that the sun was then in Tau- 
rus, which is demonstrated by Bunting, and 
moreover, that it was in the twentieth degree ; 
and therefore the more learned Scaliger and 
his Calvisius interpret the astrologer’s in Jugo 
to be the same which is now said in Nodo; 
which is as much as to say, that the sun and 
moon were then in conjunction, as Muller saith 
well, and that the sun was intra terminos 
eclipticos, within the ecliptic terms, at Rome, 
but not so far as to make the defection visible 
in that horizon. 

Howsoever, the astrologer, according to his 
calculation, set down that Rome was built in 
the third year of the sixth Olympiad, which 
Terence Varro took for his resolution, and so 
reckoned from the Regifugium to the Palilia 
244 years; Marcus Cicero, Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, and the Emperor Augustus, approving 
the epilogisms; and besides them, Plutarch, 
Pliny, Paterculus, and others: and it was the 
received opinion, and is infallibly demonstrated 
in Mercator’s Chronology, by eight several ce- 
lestial characters or eclipses, which, calculated 
to Nabonassar’s zra, fall even with the astrolo- 
ger. To say nothing of Crusius, who hath 
done something to the same purpose, or Peter 
Appian, who evinceth the same, (I say not how 
truly,) out of the figure of the heavens which 
Turnus found (but as Julius Solinus describeth 
it,) at the laying of the foundation; Verrius 
Flaccus, in the Fasti Capitolini, setteth down 
Rome built in the fourth year of the sixth 
Olympiad, one year later; and the Canons of 
Eratosthenes in the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad, one year more, or rather but one in 
all; for the registers of the Capitol agree with 
Cato, and he differeth nothing from Varro, if 
Calvisius may be judge. 

Therefore, altogether neglecting Tempora- 
rius’s morosity, (who was so far out of conceit 
with Turnus, that he would not believe that 
there was ever such a man as Romulus,) we 
say that Rome was founded in the third year 
of the sixth Olympiad, which was in the year 
of the world’s creation 3198, and before the 
incarnation 750. 


Cuap. 1X.—#ra Septimanarum Septuaginta, 
the Seventy Weeks. 

This ezra was fixed by the Angel Gabriel, 
Dan. 9. ‘Seventy Weeks’ (saith he to the 
prophet,) ‘are determined upon the people,’ 
ἄς. v. 24. ‘ Know therefore, and understand, 
that from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore and build Jerusalem, unto the Mes- 
siah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and three- 
score and two weeks,’ &c. ‘And after three- 
score and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, 
but not for himself; and the people of the 
prince that shall come, shall destroy the city 
and the sanctuary, &c. And he shall confirm 
the covenant with many for one week ; and in 
the midst of the week he shall cause the sacri- 
fice and the oblation to cease, and for the 
overspreading of abominations he shall make 
it desolate, even until the consummation,’ &c. 
So the Angel. 

The weeks are to be understood, not of days, 
but years; and those not of the moon, but the 
sun; and so 70 by 7 is 490 years, from the 
time of the going forth of the commandment, 


‘Funccius, &c. 
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&c. unto the abomination of desolation. But 
where to begin or end this epilogism, is the 
vexata quiestio, as Scaliger calls it; a question 
that hath endured the greatest controversy, in- 
volved with circumstances of such notable in- 
tricacy, that a scholar of very great parts (it 
is reported by one that knew the man,) fell 
mad with studying how to make this good. 

Some reckon the epilogism from Cyrus, 
others from Darius Hystaspis, and some from 
the seventh, others from the 20th of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; accordingly ending the weeks, 
some at the profanation of the temple by An- 
tiochus, others at the destruction of the temple 
by Pompey, or that of Herod, or else at the 
Passion. 

‘The truest of the false is that which begin- 
neth at the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and endeth in our Saviour’s Passion ; 
for this maketh a good account of the years. 
It was the opinion of the learned Bunting, 
But that which I perceive to 
be rested upon, is the judgment of Scaliger, 
followed by Calvisius ; and this beginneth the 
epilogism at the second year of Darius Nothus, 
and determineth it in the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. For the Angel saith ex- 
pressly, that ‘after seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks, the Messiah being cut off, the holy city 
shall be destroyed,’ &c. ‘and that in the mid- 
dle of the seventh week the sacrifice and obla- 
tion shall cease, and for an overspreading of 
abomination, &c. which is plainly called by 
our Saviour ‘the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ &c. and 
therefore no question but the seventy weeks 
are to end with the holy city. ‘Their begin- 
ning was to be from the time of the going forth 
of the commandment, &c, And this, though 
such a one was given first by Cyrus, and thirdly 
by Artaxerxes, yet most purposely from Darius 
Nothus, in the second year of his reign. The 
13th year of Darius Nothus is the 20th of the 
Peloponnesiac War, by Thucydides that was - 
the 92nd Olympiad, and this was the 3538th 
from the world’s creation, or 4302 cf the 
Julian period, therefore the second year of 
Darius Nothus was the 429th of the Julian 
period, and that was the 3562nd from the 
world’s creation. The cycle of the sun was 6, 
and the moon 15; and the interval is expressly 
490 years. For the holy city was destroyed in 
the seventieth year of the incarnation, which 
was the 4019th from the world’s creation, and 
the 4783rd of the Julian period; the cycle of 
the sun was 23, and the moon 14. 


Cuap. X.—/Lra Alexandraa. 

What time Seleucus began to succeed in his 
part of the empire cf Asia, the Greeks, disusing 
their Olympian account, set up a new era, 
which, though it reckoned from the reign of 
Seleucus, yet it bare the name of the con- 
queror, from whom it was called τὰ Alexan- 
drea Grecorum, or Syro-Macedonum. Seleu- 
cus began to reign 12 years after the death of 
Alexander, as appeareth by Albategnius and 
the Almagest; which consenteth also to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who affirmeth that the first year 
of Seleucus was the first of the 117th Olym- 
piad. 

Therefore this era was fixed in the 4402nd 
of the Julian period, which was the 3638th 
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from the world’s creation; the cycle of the sun 
was 6, and the moon 18. The era was fixed, 
saith Scaliger, (though Petavius will not yield 
it,) by Calippus of Cyzicum, who, finding that 
Meton’s cyclus decennovennalis exceeded the 
moon’s revolution one quadrant of a day, put 
four of these together, and detracting from 
thence one whole day for the quadruple excess 
of hours, gave an exacter account of the luna- 
tions than before. 

This cycle, the author, to the honor of 
Alexander, began the 28th of June, in the 
summer-solstice, at the new mbdon, which 
followed the fight at Gaugamele. And this 
Was in the year of the world 3619, as the 
eclipse assureth, which happened eleven days 
before: but because this fell out to be in the 
second year of that Olympiad, Calippus altered 
his mind, and stayed 19 years to make his 
period concur; but Alexander deceasing within 
7 years, the zra could not begin till 12 years 
after, which was the first of the reign of 
Seleucus, and 3638th of the world. 


Cuap. XI.— ra Dhilcarnain 

Is the same with the Alexandrea Grecorum, 
and hath nothing proper but that name, which 
itself also is nothing but Alexander in other 
words, as by the Arabic geographer, and other- 
Wise, itis made known. Dhilcarnain, that is, 
‘habentis duo cornua,’ as Albumazar’s trans- 
lator expresseth it. 

So Alexander was called with relation to the 
ram in Daniel’s vision, as some divine; but 
then they are fain to read it Adlcarnain, not 
considering that it is not the word in Arabic, 
as in the Hebrew, for aram: the Arabians, if 
they had meant thus, would have said not ail, 
but hamelcarnain. But let that pass; for the 
word written in its own language manifestly 
importeth no more than one that hath two 
horns. 

So Alexander, saith Christman, might be 
called, either for that his empire was bipartite 
into Asia and Syria, (which is not altogether 
so true ;) or otherwise, for that he joined the 
east and west together with conquests, holding 
as it were the two horns of the world in his 
victorious hands. 

And this he saith, because, as Hercules in 
the west, so Alexander set up two pillars for a 
non-ultra to the eastern world. The Arabians 
themselves say more: for though the more 
commonly known historians of this conqueror, 
Q. Curtius, and Arrian out of his Ptolemy, and 
Aristobulus, take no notice of Alexander’s 
falling in the western world, (Cedren ex- 
cepted, wheresoever he had it,) yet the Arabic 
geographer doubteth not to affirm, that he was 
_the man, by whose appointment and design 
that isthmus Gaditanus was cut out, and the 
Atlantic ocean Jet into the Mediterranean, so 
making that streight or fretum, (therefore not 
to be termed Herculeum,) now called the 
Straits of Gibraltar, or, as it should be, 
Gebal Tarec, that is, Tarec’s Hill; so called, 
saith the Arabic geographer, from Tarec, the 
son of Abdalla, who, having transported his 
barbarians over the Strait, secured his army 
with the natural fortification of that place. 
Geogtaphus Arabs, 1 Par. Cl. 4. 
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But why Alexander should be called Dhil- 
carnain, or Habens duo cornua, Scaliger’s rea- 
son is beyond exception, and which Petavius 
himself could not choose but commend. Alex- 
ander, to raise himself a reputation of divinity, 
suborned the priest to entitle him the son of 
Corniger Ammon : thenceforth the Cyreneans, 
who had formerly used to express this Jupiter 
horned in their coins, transferred this honor to 
the conqueror, and so the reputed son, as the 
father, was known by the name of Corniger ; 
which, when it came to the Arabians, was to be 
said as here it is, Dhilcarnain. 


Cuap. XI1.—The Jews’ ‘Era. 

Alexander the Great, with his Grecian army, 
marching towards Jerusalem with all intention 
of hostility, the high-priest and Levites came 
forth to meet him, all in their holy garments. 
The king, beholding this reverend assembly, 
made an approach himself alone, and, drawing 
near to the high-priest, fell down and wor- 
shipped. The captains, wondering to see the 
son of Jupiter Ammon, who had given com- 
mand that all men should worship him, himself 
to fall down to a Jew, Parmenion drew near, 
and made bold to ask him the question: to 
whom Alexander: ‘It is not the priest,’ saith 
he, ‘but his God whom I adore ; and who in his 
very habit appeared unto me long ago at Dius, 
in Macedonia, and encouraged me in my under- 
takings for the empire of Asia.’ This done, 
the king ascended the temple, where, sacrifice 
first done to God, the prophecy of Daniel was 
brought forth, the bigh-priest turning to that 
place which foretelleth of a mighty prince of 
Grecia that was to conquer the Persians ; 
which, the circumstances well agreeing, the 
king readily applied unto himself, and so de- 
parted very well pleased, and full of hope, 
leaving the people to their ancient peace. So 
their historian Josephus, (Antiq. 11.) and the 
book Taanith, c. 9. 

But it is added, moreover, by Abraham 
the Levite, in his Cabala, that the high-priest 
by way of acknowlegement made faith to the 
king, that all the children, which should be 
born that year to the holy tribe, should be 
called by his name; and moreover, that from 
the same time they would henceforth compute 
their mintan staros, or zra of contracts, &c., 
fol, 3. 


Cuap. XIII.—#ra Dionysiana Philadelphi. 

A celestial year is such a one as keepeth 
touch with the sun, the months whereof begin 
at his entrance into the signs precisely, and 
especially serving for the prognostication of 
the season. Such a kind of year, Dionysius, 
an astrologer in Egypt, set up, after the ex- 
ample of Meton and others, (as by Theon it is 
noted upon Aratus.) The wera whereof he 
fixed in the first year of the famous Ptolemy, 
surnamed Philadelph. It is often cited in the 
Almagest, (Ptol. 10, 4, & 5. Almag.) which 
also giveth testimony that this era began in 
the 463rd of Nabonassar’s Thoth, which was 
the fourth year of the 123 Olympiad, answer- 
ing to the 4429th of the Julian period, which 
was the 3665 of the world’s creation. The 
cycle of the sun was 5, and the moon 2. 
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But neither was this year of Dionysius 
merely celestial ; it was also civil, as Scaliger 
discovereth ; yet of no greater use in history 
than to reconcile one place in that golden 
book, (as the same author terms it,) of Jesus 
the son of Sirach. That wise man saith, that 
in the 38th year, when Evergetes was king, 
he came into Egypt, &c. But how could that 
be, says Scaliger, (Emend. Temp. 5.) seeing 
this Ptolemy reigned but 26 years? To say as 
some do, that he meant the years of his own 
life, or the life of Evergetes, is rather to ex- 
cuse the author, than interpret him. And 
therefore, it is to be said that he referreth to 
the Dionysian account, in the 38 whereof 
he might come into Egypt in the time of 
Kvergetes. And therefore Petavius, upon his 
Epiphanius, first, and again in his Doctrina 
Tempcorum, had little reason to fall so foully 
upon the much-more learned author of this 
and many other admired revelations. 


Cuarv. XIV.— ra Hispanica. 

Julius Cesar, in the fourth of his dictator- 
ship, (Dion L. 11.) appointed his mathema- 
ticians to the correction of the Roman year; 
which is the beginning of the Julian account. 
The 283rd, whereof Censorinus saith was the 
1014th of Iphitus, and that the 986th of 
Nabonassar, therefore the Julian account be- 
gan the 703rd of Nabonassar, which was the 
4669th of the Julian period, and 3905th from 
the world’s creation. The cycle of the sun 
was 21, and the moon 14. Seven years after, 
and 38 before the nativity of Christ, the 
Spaniards being brought under the: subjection 
of the empire, received also this form of year, 
their era from that time forth bearing date 
from hence: which, though it was the fifth of 
Augustus, yet the style went in the dictator’s 
name; aud so the king Alphonso would be 
understood in his Vables, when he ealls this 
term ‘ Avra Cesaris,’ meaning the dictator. 


Cuar. XV.—#ra Actiace Victoria, &c. 

Cesar Augustus having triumphed over 
Antony and Cleopatra in the battle of Actium, 
τὺ κράτος πᾶν μόνος εἶχεν, saith Dion, became 
himself to be a monarch of the world, ὥστε 
καὶ τὴν ἀπαρίθμησιν τῶν τῆς Movapxias αὐτοῦ 
ἐτῶν, &c., insomuch that he gave command 
that the empire should begin to compute their 
acts from this day’s achievement; which was 
the second of September, by Dion. It was 
the year of the world 3919, and 4683 of the 
Julian period ; as otherwise, and also by an 
eclipse noted in the Fasti Siculi, it is manifest : 
yet, by the decree of the senate, this zra was 
fixed in the destruction of Alexandria, which 
was taken August the 29th of the year follow- 
ing ; it was the 16th Julian year, and the 294th 
from the death of Alexander, 

Till this time the Egyptian account mea- 
sured by Nabonassar’s year, consisting of 365 
days, without any intercalation of the odd 
hours; in the place hereof the Julian form 
succeeded. And because the Egyptians called 
every day in the year by the name of some 
God, which were therefore called ἡμέρα: Θεῶν, 
and every year of their lustrums or quadrien- 
nals in like manner, which were therefore 
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called ἔτη Θεῶν, anni Deorum, these years 
were henceforth called, in honor of Augustus, 
‘anni Augustorum Deorum,’ or ‘anni Au- 
gustorum,’ as it is recorded by Censorinus, 
who only mentious them by this name. 

This era Actiaca continued in use till the 
time of Diucletian, who, having gained himself 
an opinion of wisdom and fortune among his 
people, thought himself worthy frora whom 
the computation should now begin, which was 
done. It was therefore called by those of the 
empire, era Diocletianea; but by the Chris- 
tians zra Martyrum Sanctorum, from the great 
Passion of Saints, in the 19th of this Emperor’s 
reign, wherein more than one hundred forty 
and four thousand Christians suffered persecu- 
tion in Egypt. Thus, Ignatius, the Patriarch 
of Antioch, answered Scaliger by lus letters ; 
‘Vir,’ saith Scaliger, ‘quo doctiorem Oriens 
nostro seculo non tulit.’ But the era Mar- 
tyrum and that of Diocletian began at tue 
same time, as Christman upon his Alfraganus 
proveth out of Abull Hussumi, an Arabic his- 
toriographer. And to assure the beginning of 
Diocletian's zra, Theon, (Hyp. 6. in Ptol. 
Alm. 248.) upon the Almagest, noteth an 
eclipse of the moon at Alexandria, τῷ ma ἔτει 
Διοκλητιανοῦ, in the 8158. year of Diocletian, 
and the 1112th of Nabonassar, Ashyr the 2yth, 
and 6th of Phamenoth: and this eclipse, ex- 
acted to the Julian form, happened November 
25, a littie after midnight, in the year of the 
world 4313, and 364 from the incarnation ; 
the sun was in the 5th of Sagittary. There- 
fore Diocletian’s wera was fixed in the 1032nd 
of Nabonassar, which was the 284th from the 
incarnation. Therefore, as it is called ‘era 
Martyrum,’ it referreth not to the persecution 
in the 19th of Diocletian, but to that of his 
first year, wherein Diodorus, the bishop, cele- 
brating the holy communion with many other 
Christians in a cave, was immured into the 
earth, and so buried all alive. Eusebius in 
Diocletian. 

This era is used by St. Ambrose, Epipha- 
nius, Evagrius, Hermannus Contractus, Bede, 
and others. Itstood in common Christian use, 
until the times of Dionysius the Abbot, who 
instead hereof brought in the τὰ of Christ’s 
incarnation; so that (as Peter Aliac, our 
Bede, and others,) the Christians did not use 
to reckon by the years of Christ, until the 532nd 
of the incarnation: yet Scaliger may be seen, 
de Emend. 5. p. 495-6. and p. 18. of his Pro- 
legomena. 

Nor is it to be thought, saith Christman, 
that this era Martyrum was utterly abolished, 
except we mean it of Rome; for, saith he, 
it is yet in use among the Egyptians, Ara- 
bians, Persians, Ethiopians, and generally the 
eastern men. 

Scaliger saith it once and again, (how truly 
I doubt,) that it never was, but as it still is 
used in the Egyptian and Ethiopian churches. 
No doubt but that it was most proper to Egypt 
where it first began ; for which cause it is called 
by the Arabians, Teric Elgupti, the ‘ era 
Egyptica.’ From the Egyptians the most part 
of the world received it, though the Abassines 
or Ethiopians in a directer line, as whose 
patriarch and religion is subject to that of 
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Alexandria. 
gratie.’ 


The Ethiopians call it the ‘ anni 


παρ. XVI.—£ra Christi Nati. 

Dionysius, the Abbot, who, as we said, was 
author tu the world of accounting by this new 
wra, infinitely more concerning than that of 
Diocletian, fixed the same in the 4713th of the 
Julian period, which answereth to the 3950th 
year from the world’s creation; so that the 
anni Christi were not in use of computation 
till the 532nd year after the nativity, as it was 
fixed by Dionysius. This Dionysian Πῆξις the 
more accurate in chronology find to be at 
fault, but not themselves agreeing upon the 
difference. To say nothing of the Bishop of 
Middleburgh, who affirmeth that this era was 
behind-hand with the true nativity 22 years, 
and that St. Paul himself had revealed this to 
him; though afterward he changed this opi- 
nion, St. Paul, it seems, not being in the right, 
and believed that this ara was so far from 
being 22 years behind, that it was two years 


before-hand with the truth. Capellus laboreth | 


to prove that it is a metachronism of 6 years, 
Kepler of 5, Decker of 4, others of 3, Scaliger 
of 2, who demonstrateth, as he himself thinketh, 
that the first year Dionysian of Christ ought to 
be reckoned the third. Learned Bunting, one 
of the first who took this exception, demon- 
strateth that the difference is but of one year. 
He proveth it thus: Taking for granted out of 
St. Luke, that the thirtieth year of Christ is 
synchronical to the fifteenth of Tiberius, he 
noteth an eclipse of the moon set down by 
Tacitus in the first year of Tiberius, the two 
Sexti, Pompeio and Apuleio Coss. This eclipse 
happened upon Thursday, the 27th of Septem- 
ber, in the 4727th of the Julian period, which 
was the 3963rd from the world’s creation. And 
seeing, as most certain it is, that this eclipse 
fell out in the first year of Tiberius, and that 
the 15th of Tiberius answereth to the 30th of 
our Saviour’s age, it follioweth that the first of 
Tiberius was the 15th of our Saviour; and the 
first of our Saviour was the 4712th year of the 
Julian period, one year sooner than the Dio- 
nysian Πῆξις, or, as it may be, the very same ; 
for it is doubted what St. Luke meaneth by 
ὡσεὶ ἐτῶν τριάκοντα ἀρχόμενος ὧν, our own 
translation rendereth, ‘ that Jesus began to be 
about thirty years old,’ &c. which considering, 
and that the first of Tiberius was but the 
beginning of a year, the difference may seem 
to come within compass of some reconciliation. 

For the time of the year, the Alexandrian, 
and therefore the Ethiopian and Armenian 
churches, deliver that our Saviour was born 
the 6th of January, the same day he was bap- 
_ tized ; accordingly they celebrate both the fes- 
tivals in one day of the Epiphany: which, for 
that it hath been of some standing in those 
parts, prevailed so far with Casaubon, as to 
forsake the more received opinion, but not 
considering how slenderly this tradition pre- 
tendetb. Some question of old there was in 
the church of Alexandria, (so their Clement 
reporteth,) as concerning the day of this na- 
tivity. To resolve this doubt, they observed 
this course: The day of his baptism supposed, 
which, as we, they held to be the Epiphany ; 
they supposed also out of the fore-quoted 
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place of St. Luke, that our Saviour was born 
and christened the same day, for that he was 
30 years old when he was baptized. Their 
conclusion therefore was, that our Saviour was 
born the 6th of January ; which how conse- 
quent it is, I need not say. The forenamed 
Bishop of Middleburgh setteth down our Sa- 
viour born in April. Beroaldus thinketh he 
was born about the beginning of October,—so 
Scaliger ; Calvisius about the end of Septem- 
ber. As for the day, saith Scaliger, ‘ Unius 
Dei est, non hominis, definire:’ and Hospi- 
nian persuadeth, that the Christians did not 
celebrate the 25th of December, as thinking 
Chnist was born then, but to make amends for 
the Saturnalia. 

How much better had it been for these men 
to content themselves with the tradition of the 
church, than by this elaborate, unfruitful search 
to entangle the truth? 

The religion of this 25th day, though Sca- 
liger say it, ‘non est nupera neque novitia,’ 
it is apostulical by the Constitutions of Cle- 
ment, &c. 

Nor doth Chrysostom’s Oration say much 
less. The Catholicus Armeniorum, in Theo- 
rinus’s Dialogue, makes this good by ancient 
monuments brought from Jerusalem to Rume, 
by Titus Vespasian, (Antiq. 1. 11.) or, if this 
authority could be rendered suspicious, we 
cannot elude the Persian Ephemeris, nor the 
Astronomical Tables of Alcas, in both which 
our Saviour is set down bom the 25th of 
December. And truly the strange and rare 
position of Heaven at his nativity doth not a 
little reinforce my belief, though otherwise not 
much given to admire matters of this nature; 
for Cardan finds it in the figure of our Saviour, 
there happened this day a conjunction of the 
two great orbs, which is of that kind which 
nature can show the world but once, except 
the world endure more than 40,000 years. 


Cuap. XVII.—Z£ra Passionis Dominice. 

No less question hath been made about the 
year of our Saviour’s passion, than that of his 
nativity. Thus much is certain, that he suffered 
upon Friday the fourth of Nisan. 

Not to take notice of the acts of Pilate 
cited by the Heretics in Epiphanius, Clemens 
of Alexandria delivereth, that our Saviour suf- 
fered in the 16th of Tiberius, and 25th of 
Phamenoth, which answereth to the 2Ist of 
March. But our Saviour suffered upon Friday, 
therefore the dominical that year was E: but 
the 16th of Tiberius had 11 for the cycle of 
the sun, therefore the dominical letter was not 
E, but A: therefore either the passion was not 
upon that day, or else it was not that year. 

Epiphanius affirmeth that our Saviour suf- 
fered the 20th of March; but he suffered (as 
before,) upon the feria sexta, therefore the 
dominical must be D; for otherwise Frida 
could not fall upon March the 20th. This 
happened anno 19th of Tiberius ; but the cycle 
of the moon for the year was 15, therefore 
the Passover that year was not celebrated 
March the twentieth, but the fourth of April, 
and feria not sexta, but septima. 

Many other forms of this opinion are set 
down by the ancients, but which will not en- 
dure the touch of these characters. 


Sieve 
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Phlegon Trallianus noteth an eclipse of the 
sun the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, the 
most horrible that ever was. No man ever 
doubted but this was that which the Scripture 
noteth at our Saviour’s Passion, observed also 
by the astronomers in Egypt, reported to have 
said these words, ‘Aut Deus nature patitur,’ 
&c. The reverend father Dionysius may be 
seen in his epistle to Polycarpus and to 
Apoilophanes, but who, when he saith that 
this was done by the interposition of the 
moon, doth not a little betray his tradition? 
for the sun and moon were then diametrically 
opposed, and the moon herself totally eclipsed 
in Libra to the antipodes of Jerusalem ; there- 
fore the eclipse was supernatural. 

The fourth year of the 22nd Olympiad 
answereth to the 19th of Tiberius, and the 
33rd of the Nativity, which was the 4745th of 
the Julian period, and 3982 of the world, in 
the 78th Julian year, and the 780th of Nabo- 
nassar; and because it was feria sexta, there- 
fore it was the third day of April, there 
happening the very same day a natural eclipse 
of the moon in the 11th of Libra, which began 
at Jerusalem at 5 of the clock and 49 minutes 
in the afternoon. Therefore, this day was 
exceeding terrible, for the sun was totally 
once, and the moon once totally, and twice 
eclipsed. 


Cuap. XVIII.—Hegira Muchammedis. 

Mahomet having introduced a new super- 
Stition, which the men of Mecha, impatient, 
(as all other, of alteration,) resented not, was 
forced to fly that place. This flight of his, or 
persecution, as he had rather it should be 
thought, in allusion to that of Diocletian, and 
compliance with the Christians’ νὰ Martyrum, 
was called Hegira Muchammedis, that is, 
Διωγμὸς, or the flight of the persecuted pro- 
phet. It fell out upon Friday the 16th of 
July, and 622nd of the Incarnation, beginning, 
{as their years are lunar,) from the new moon 
of that time, but which they account not as 
others from the conjunction itself, but from 
the horning; which is the cause why they set 
up in their steeples a crescent, aS we a cross 
in ours. From this era fuge Muchammedane 
they reekon their years. 


πα». XIX.— Aira Jesdugergica. 

This era was fixed, saith Albumazar, anno 
Hegire 11, Rabie prioris 22. fer. 3. which 
answereth to the 16th of June, anni Christi 
632, so called from Jesdagerd, the last Persian 
king, in whom that empire, saith Haithon the 
Armenian, was lost the same year of our Lord 
unto Othmon the Saracen; to be reckoned not 
from the Inauguration, as Alphraganus and 
Isaac the Monk, and some others, but from the 
death of Jesdagerd. 

The Persians begin their year at the vernal 
equinox, accurately observing the sun’s en- 
trance into the first point of Aries, which day 
they call Neuruz, that is, Novus dies, from 
Ruz, which in their tongue signifieth a day, 
and Neu, ‘novus,’ new; entertaining this time 
with a great solemnity, which they hold so 
sacred, that no matrimony there is accounted 
legitimate, if not contracted in the spring. 

Now because the Hgyptian year, to which 
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that era did apply, still anticipated the suns 
motion, and gave an unjust account of the 
equinox, the sultan of Corasan or Mesopo- 
tamia appointed eight of the most learned 
astrologers of that age, (amongst whom, Aben- 
sina or Avicen was one,) to make an exact 
determination of the tropical year, which was 
done as they could. This new form was fixed 
in the equinox observed by them, the sun 
entering the first point of Aries, Thursday, the 
18th of Phrurdin, at two of the clock in the 
afternoon, in the 448th year of Jesdagerd, and 
47 Ist of the Hegira, which was 1079th of the 
Incarnation, according to Dionysius. The cycle 
of the sun was 24, the moon 16. 

This era from the style of the emperor was 
called Gelaloea; that is, era Augusta or Impe- 
ratoria, as that word signifieth in the Persian 
dialect. 


Cuap. XX.— What is Proleptical, and what 
Historical Time. 

Historical time is that which is deduced 
from the era orbis conditi; proleptical is that 
which is fixed in the chaos: the Jews call it 
‘tempus Tohu,’ as the chaos is called by their 
Moses, Gen. i.; so the new moon which they 
suppose to be upon the second of the six days, 
that is, if the luminations had then been, they 
call ‘ Novilunium Tohu,’” for that as yet there 
was neither sun nor moon. 

The first example of proleptical time was 
given by the Greek Church, who, in their com- 
putations, follow the Holy Scripture of the 
Septuagint. Therefore, their zra orbis conditi 
is fixed in the 5500th year ante Christum 
natum. ‘Their more artificial men, perceiving 
that this vast epilogism was good for somewhat 
else besides the measuring of times, applied it 
to the characters, and they found that divided 
by 19 and 28, it gave the circle of the sun and 
moon; but divided by 15, it gave not the true 
indiction ; therefure they added 8 to the sum, 
and so it became a technical or artificial period, 
comprehending the three characters: and be- 
cause it supposed 8 years of the Tohu, it was 
proleptical ; but which the times following 
not considering, reckoned historically, as if 
the era orbis had then been fixed; but are 
thus to be corrected. 

This account is used by the Maronites, 
Grecians, and generally by the Eastern Church : 
it is called zra Greecorum, or more properly 
periodus Constantinopolitana, from the seat of 
the empire, where it may seem to have been 
devised. 

By this example Scaliger made up his Ju- 
lian period, which itself also, as this, consisteth 
of time partly historical, and partly prolep- 
tical. 


ὕπαρ. XX1I.—Considering the Causes of that 
infinite Variety, which is found to be amongst 

Chronologers. 

Frederick Husman, in his Epistle to the 
Elector Palatine, reckoneth up forty several 
Opinions concerning the connexion of those 
two famous eras, this of Christi Nati, and that 
other of Orbis Conditi. And I doubt not but 
this diversity might be redoubled, if any body 
would undertake that such frivolous pains. 

The extremest varicty is that of the Greek 
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and Hebrew Scripture, making a difference of 
2000 years ; and occasion justly taken by some 
equally to disparage the authority either of the 
one or the other. For it cannot be but that 
this epilogism must be detracted from the 
Hebrew, or superadded to the Greek, there 
being no mean way of reconciliation. But cer- 
tainly, the Hebrew (though I hold it not so 
every ways incorrupt, as if not one jot or tittle 
of the same suffered the common fate of time, 
yet) I believe to be the original, and by the 
incredible diligence of the Masora, subservient 
to the greater providence of God, to retain 
more of its own purity than any other Scrip- 
ture whatsoever ; and therefore that it resteth 
in the Greek translation, to account for this 
difference. Yet neither do I think that choice 
assembly so neglected hy God ina matter so 
importantly cared for by him, as to recede so 
foully from their original. 

I rather cast this corruption upon the dregs 
of time, assuring myself that this imposture 
Was put upon us by the Hellenists, those 
among them who affected that ancient heresy 
of the Chiliasts; the conceit whereof I affirm 
to be the occasion of this corruption. 

Other differences in that connexion have 
these lesser causes. 

That profane history make no certain ac- 
count of time before the Olympiads. 

That in the Roman affairs, (a most import- 
ant piece of history,) the consulships are not 
registered in the fasti with that distinction and 
care as was necessary ; experience whereof hath 
been made by the industrious examinations of 
Onuphrius and Cuspinian. 

That the historians themselves generally did 
not consider so much the designation of time, 
otherwise than with a reference to their own 
eras, which were but uncertainly fixed. 

That many of them wrote not the history of 
their own times. 

That some of them took liberty to relate 
those things inclusively, which others reiate 
exclusively. 

That several nations reckoned not by the 
same form of years, That all nations not 
Christian, affected an opinion of greater anti- 
quity than their own beginning, endeavouring 
therefore to leave the story of their rising as 
uncertain to posterity, as possibly in them lay. 
So the Egyptians tell us of heroes past, who 
by their reckoning reigned long before the 
world was made; which they say with as much 
credit, as the Indians tell us that they have 
out-lived four suns already, and that this which 
we have is the fifth from their beginning: to 
say nothing of Janbazar, Tsareth, and Rvani, 
men that lived before Adam’s time, as the 
‘book Heubattish makes report, and that one 
Sombasher was Adam’s tutor. 

But the greatest cause of all is, for that 
professed chronologers of our own times, such 
as Funccivs, Beroaldus, Bucholcer, nay, Sa- 
tian, Baronius, Torniellus, and Gordon, them- 
selves, were altogether unacquainted with any 
artificial way of this work, not knowing how 
to make application of natural and civil cha- 
racters to the assuring of times. One of the 
first who began to know what was to be done 
in this matter, was the most learned and per- 
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ceiving Mercator, who instituted a chronology 
by way of demonstration astronomical. To 
this beginning, something by Crentzeim was 
added; but very much more by Bunting, the 
author of a most elaborate chronology, de- 
monstrating by the characters of eclipses the 
sun and moon’s circles, and with calculation of 
every eclipse since the world began. 

But this art hath received greatest perfec- 
tion from that excellent work of Scaliger, de 
Emend. Temporum, upon whose grounds Cal- 
visius hath erected a most incomparable chro- 
nology for demonstration of time by eclipses, 
and cycles of the sun and moon severally ap- 
plied to every year; yet wanting so much to 
accomplishment as may seem to be added by 
the incredible pains of Helvicus, who excelleth 
Calvisius, (though otherwise excelled by him,) 
in Synchronisms infinitely added, and the ap- 
plication of the Julian period, which why 
Sethus Calvisius should not measure, is very 
much to be marvelled. These two therefore 
put together, make up chronology every ways 
absolute, and brought to such a perfection as 
needs not to be added unto: for though I 
doubt not but that even those also are some- 
times failing, as for some other necessary and 
unavoidable defects; so also for that they are 
not thoroughly advised whose tables astrono- 
mical they best and most securely may follow; 
yet I assure myself, the difference caused by 
this is but very small and insensible, that it 
cannot be much amended, though never so 
much care should be taken; and that by tam- 
pering it may be made much worse, as by the 
learned, infinite, and equally unprofitable pain 
of Petavius is too well known. Therefore 
good it were that chronology, brought to this 
degree of compliment, might expect no ex- 
tremer hand, but, being stamped with the im- 
pression of some public authority, might go 
current in general opinion, without farther 
clipping or defacing, upon whatsoever specious 
and pretending reformations, 


Cuap. XXII.—Of Canon Chronological. 
The designation of time secundum intervalla, 
the chronologers call Canon: which if it set 
the eras down singly, is termed Canon καθ᾽ 
ὁμάδα, if it make 2 connexion of them, κατὰ 
πλάτος. 
An example of the first is, 


From the era of the Julian period ann 
Unto that of Orbis Conditi, 764 
Unto the Universal Deluge, 2419 
Unto the Birth of Abraham, 2711 
Unto the Destruction of Troy, 3520 


An example of the second is, 

The creation fell out in the 764th of the 
Julian period. The flood came upon the earth 
anno 1656th of the creation, and 2420th of the 
Julian period. Our Saviour Christ was born 
anno mundi 3949, anno period. Jul. 4718, 
Olympiad 194, and 748 of Nabonassar. 

This connexion of things is called Syn- 
chronism, whether it be of the intervals them- 
selves, or together with the story. 

An error committed herein is called Ana- 
chronism: and either saith too much, and that is 
a Prochronism; or too little, and that is a 
Metachronisin. 
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OF THE RESEMBLANCE OF COUN- 
TRIES, AND TO OLHER THINGS IN 
ART OR NATURE. 


And this also, as a ceremony of the art, is 
not to be omitted; that the geographers in 
their descriptions not unusually (where it may 
stand with any due proportion,) do fancy the 
fashion of this or that country to be like such 
or such a figure, elsewhere found in some other 
things natural or artificial. Our own island 
useth to be likened to a triangle, and it doth 
not much abhor from that figure. 

Antiquissimi scriptores in Polydore Virgil 
have resembled the Vectis Insula, or the Isle 
of Wight, to an egg; Peloponnesus of old hath 
been likened platani folio, to a plantane leaf ; 
Strabo likened Europe to a dragon; some of 
late have likened it to a king’s daughter ; 
Spain to be the head, Italy the right arm, 
Cymbrica Chersonesus the Jeft, France the 
breast, Germany the belly, &c.; Asia by some 
is likened toa half-moon; and of Africa one 
saith, that it is like the Duke of Venetia’s 
cap; the same Strabo compared Spain to an 
ox-hide stretched out; Pliny and Solinus 
reckoned Italy to an ivy-leaf; but the late 
geographers more comparably, to a man’s-leg. 

This is the rather noted, because some maps 
also are drawn according to this manner of 
fancy, as that of Belgia by Kerius, within the 
picture of a lion; for so those countries have 
been resembled. 

This cannot always fall out; for when Ma- 
ginus cometh to tell the form of Scotland, he 
could Jiken it to nothing at all. 


OF THE OLD AND NEW NAMES OF 
PLACES, AND OTHER ARTIFICIAL 
TERMS MET WITH IN THE MAPS. 


In reading the descriptions, you will find 
great difference betwixt the new and old 
names of the places; as for Hispalis of old, 
the new descriptions read Savil; for the Adri- 
atic Sca, Golfo di Venetia; for the Baltic, 
Mar de Belt, and the like. 

In the descriptions themselves distinction is 
most commonly made of this, if the describers 


be as they should; but in the maps it is not 
(indeed it could not be,) so usually observed. 
To supply this, you have the Introduction to 
Geography, by Cluverius, where the old and 
new names are still compared, the omission 
whereof is no small fault in some describers of 
our own. 

But especially for this purpose is the The- 
saurus Geographicus Ortelii, a geegraphica) 
dictionary so called, and is a present satisfac- 
tion in this case. 

You will meet also with certain terms of 
art, (so after a sort they may be called,) as 
Sinus, Fretum, a Bay, the Straits, and the 
like; and though it seemeth to belong unto 
this place to tell what they are, yet it will not 
be much to the purpose to make so diligent an 
enumeration as some would have us, of the 
terms natural and artificial in geography and 
hydrography : in the natural appertaining to 
the earth, to tell what nemus, saltus, arbustum, 
virgultum, &c. the difference betwixt a bush 
and a shrub: in the artificial to go down from 
regnum, territorlum, &c., to vicus, pagus, villa, 
tugurium, and to say that the definition of a 
cottage is ‘rustica habitatio tecta ulva palus- 
tri:’ in the natural terms, ad aquam spectan- 
tibus, mare, fretum, sinus, &c. till you come 
to torrens, palus, stagnum, lacus, rivus; no-— 
thing but a ditch left out: and rivus is so 
called, ἀπὸ τοῦ ῥεῖν, because it runneth along. 
In the artificial terms you are there taught the 
exact description of a cistern, of a fish-pond, 
and a sink, and all this under the title and 
protection of geography. But excepting those 
which you cannot choose but know, these are 
the terms. 

InsucLa, an island. Strabo called the whole 
globe of the earth by this name, because it is 
encompassed round by the ocean. ‘Then this 
may be the Great Island. The Less are such 
narts of the Great, as are surrounded by the 
waters. It is called by the Italians, Isola; by 
the French, Isle; by the Spaniards, Ysla; by 
the Dutch, Insel and Gijlandt; all which 
(the maps so severally naming according to 
the country,) is not told you in vain. 

CONTINENS, a continent, or part of land not. 
separated by the sea, as the continents of 
Spain, France, ἄς, The Belgians call it 
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Landtscap sonder eylandt,a landscape or region 
without an island. It admitteth of another 
Sense in the law: for Ulpian said, ‘* Conti- 
nentes provincias accipi debere, que Italie 
conjuncte sunt.’ Tryphon. de Excusat. Tutor. 
L. Titius, ‘Testamento Rome accepto aut in 
continentibus, subaudi locis.’ 

It is otherwise termed, terra firma; by the 
French, terre ferme; by the Italians, terra 
JSerma; by the Spaniard, tierra firma; the 
jim land; in Greek it is called Ἤπειρος, 
Epirus, τὴν οἰκουμένην, (saith the author de 
Mundo,) εἴς te νήσους καὶ ἠπείρους διεῖλε, in 
insulas et continentes divisit. 

Pentnsuta.—Peninsula, or Pane Insula. 
An island almost, only in one part joining to 
the continent ; and that part useth to be called 
Istumos, Isthmus, or otherwise, a neck of 
land: ‘Est angustia illa intermedia inter 
peninsulam et continentem, et veluti quedam 
cervix, qu a continente, velut a corpore gra- 
cilescens peninsulam cum continente tanquam 
caput cum reliquo corpore connectit.’ 

The digging through of these necks of land 
hath been often undertaken, but not without a 
secret kind of fatality. 

The most famous Isthmus accounted is that 
of Corinth, hindering the Peloponnesus from 
being an island, and so putting the ships to a 
circuit about; and therefore, (as you may ob- 
serve Pliny to say,) ‘ Demetrius Rex, Dictator 
Czsar, C. Princeps, Domitius Nero, perfodere 
tentavere infausto, (ut omnium patuit exitu,) 
incepto.” Dion saith, that Nero’s under- 
takings were entertained with a spring of 
blood first, and after that ‘ auditi mugitus, 
ululatusque flebiles, visaque formidabilia spe- 
ctra et simulacra multa,’ horrible and fearful 
yells were heard, and many formidable appa- 
ritions seen. Yet Demetrius is said to have 
desisted by the advice of the artificers, who 
brought in word, that the bay was higher upon 
the Corinthian side, which would not only 
prove dangerous by inundation, but make the 
strait unserviceable, when the work was done. 

Herod of Athens, Nicanor, Seleucus, and 
others, are summed up by Rhodiginus, (Lect. 
Antiq. 21, 19.) for the like attempts, and same 
success: and Philip the Second of Spain had 
once in his mind to cut through that strait of 
land, (1 may call it so,) betwixt Panama and 
Nombre de Dios, to make that vast Peninsula 
of Southern America, (as but for this it were,) 
an Island; but upon further consideration, he 
fell off from the design. 

The like undertakings were forbidden the 
Cnidians by the Oracle of Apollo; and Pau- 
sanias thinketh he can tell the reason: ‘Quo- 
niam rebus divinitus constitutis manum injicere 
non licet.’ 

And yet the Arabic Geographer, not having 
heard of any such things, tells the cutting of 
the Straits of Gibraltar but like another story : 
indeed he says it was done by Alexander 
the Great, ‘ Qui operariis atque geometris ad 
Se convocatis suum de acida illa terra fodienda, 
et canali aperiendo animum explicuit, prece- 
pitque illis ut terre solum cum utriusque maris 
zquore metirentur, &c. The sum is, that by 
the help of Alabii the geographer, and other 
mathematicians, he brake through the Isthmus, 
and made it a strait of water. 
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For the metaphor, the physicians are even 
with the grammarians, for Galen saith, (ad 3. 
Sent. Hippocr.) ‘Tonsillas esse locorum ad 
Isthmum pertinentium inflammationes. Per 
Isthmum vero oportet intelligere partem illam 
que eos et gulam interjacet, que per Meta- 
phoram quandam ita nominatur ab iis, qui 
proprie dicuntur Isthmi. Sunt autem angusti 
quidem terre transitus inter duo maria site.’ 
And Julius Pollux hath it, ‘Guttur propter 
angustias [sthmum dici.’ 

Promontorium, a promontory: ‘mons in 
mari prominens,’ a mountain or head of land 
butting out into the sea. Sceglia sepra acqua 
in mare, otherwise Cape: so the Spanish El 
Capo de Tierra en Mari, a cape or head of the 
earth in the sea. It is commonly noted in the 
tables by the first letter of the word, C, as in 
the Map of Africa in Ortelius, C. de Buona 
Speransa, Caput Bone Spei; or, The Cape of 
Good Hope: as they set down R for Rio, 
Rivus; R. de la Plate, The Plate River: P 
for Port, P. Grande, P. del Nort, &c. Y or 
γα for Yssa, Y del Poso, Y% del Principe, 
and the like. 

Fretum, au Isthmus, or strait of water. 
‘ Mare angustum, et quasi brachium maris 
interceptum inter duo littora.’ So called a 
fremitu maris; for which cause in the High- 
Dutch it is called De Sund, from the ancient 


Saxon yuno, as Killian has noted; Sond or 
Sund, saith he, Vet. Saxs Fretum. 

You meet it often in the Dutch and Danish 
Maps, as Milvarts sont, Colber sont ; but espe- 
cially that most famous strait upon the Baltic 
Sea, which, not unlike the castles upon the 
Hellespont, commandeth all the ships in their 
passage. Itis called by them Sond, or Sund ; 
by us, the Sound. Instead of Fretum the 
Italian writeth Streto, or el Streto; the Spa- 
niard, Estrecho, as Estrecho di Gibralter: 
Gibraltaree it should be, as was formerly 
noted; for the mountain (from whence the 
strait is named,) is so called by the Arabic 
Geograplier; and he saith also, that the Gebal 
(so they call a mountain,) was named from 
Tarec, the son of Abdalla, who made good the 
place against the inhabitants. 

Sinus, a creek, or corner of the sea, insi- 
nuating into the land. Itis otherwise called 
baia, a bay ; a Station or road for ships; a gulf, 
as Golfo di Venetia, Golfo de S. Sebastiano, 

c. 

3 Pierre, a pier, from petra, because of the 
congestion of great stones to the raising up of 
such a pile. It is a kind of small artificial 
creek or sinus; as the pier of Dover, the pier 
of Portland, &c. 


THE CONCERNMENT OF ALL THIS. 


The things we talk of all this while, how 
like soever they may look to a book-man’s 
business, yet are such, of themselves, as. kings 
and princes have found their states concerned 
in. 

Zonaras will tell you, (Annal. 2. p. 397.) 
that in Domitian’s time it cost one Metius his 
life, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοίχοις εἶχε Ὑεγραρι- 
μένην τὴν οἰκουμένην, for having ἃ map of the 
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world hanging in his chamber. The fault in- 
deed was that, (as common fame rendered 
him,) he was thought to aspire to the empire ; 
of the truth whereof it was taken to be a suffi- 
cient assurance, that he should have so danger- 
ous a thing about him as the picture of the 
provinces. 

Of what importance Julius Cesar, Antonine, 
and the other Emperors held these descriptions, 
is manifest by their very own Itineraries yet to 
be seen. Felix Maleolus, in his Dialogue of 
Nobility, mentioneth a description of all the 
World, (the known all as then,) begun by 
Julius Cesar, and finished by Augustus, in 
which he saw set down, ‘ gentes et civitates 
singulas cum suis distantils.’ 

The Tabule Putingeriane, annexed to the 
descriptions of Ptolemy by Bertius, are famous 
in this kind. The Notitia Utriusque Imperii, 
singularly to the same purpose. Alexander 
the Great went upon no design without his 
geometers, Beton and Diognetus. They are 
called by Pliny, (6, 17.) “ mensores itinerum 
Alexandri,’ and their descriptions were extant 
in his time. 

The great defeat given at the Straits of 
Thermopyle, only for want of cunning in the 
passages, is noturiously known: but the ex- 
perience of these things is harder by. Nota 
day of these we have now, but needeth thus 
much of a geographer, and for want of such 
help Julius Cesar, ‘ Quando voluit Angliam 
oppugnare, refertur maxima specula erexisse, 
ut ἃ Gallicano Littore dispositionem civitatum 
et castrorum Anglie previderit, possent enim 
erigi specula in alto contra civitates contrarias, 
et exercitus, ut omnia que fierent ab inimicis 
viderentur, et hoc potest fier. in omni dis- 
tantia qua desideramus,’ &c. saith Roger Bacon 
in his Perspectives, p. 166. 

GroGRAPHICAL GARDEN.— It is propounded 
hy a man ingeniously enough conceited, as a 
device nothing besides the meditation of a 
prince, to have his kingdoms and dominions, 
by the direction of an able mathematician, 
geographically described in a garden platform, 
the mountains aud hills being raised like small 
hillocks, with turfs of earth ; the valleys some- 
what concave within; the towns, villages, 
castles, or other remarkable edifices, in small 
green mossy banks, or spring-work, propor- 
tional to the platform; the forests and woods 
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represented according to their form and capa- 
city, with herbs and stubs ; the great rivers, 
lakes, and ponds, to dilate themselves accord- 
ing to their course from some artificial fountain, 
made to pass in the garden through channels, 
&e. All which may doubtless be mathemati- 
cally counterfeited, as well as the horizontal 
dial, and goat-armour of the house, in Exeter- 
College Garden. t 

It is known too, that a gentleman of good 
note, net far from this place, caused the like 
geographical descriptions to be curiously 
wrought upon his arras, wherein he beholdeth 
the situations and distances of the country, as 
truly and-more distinctly than in any map 
whatsoever. 

Gerocrarnicat Priayine - Carps.— The 
author of the Compleat Gentleman telleth of a 
pack of French cards, which he hath seen; 
the fuur suits changed into maps of several 
countries of the four parts of the world, and 
exactly colored; for their numbers, the figures 
i, 2,3, 9, 10, Xc. set over their heads ; for the 
kings and queens, the portraitures of their 
kings and queens, in their several country 
habits; for the knaves, their peasants and 
slaves, &c. 

It is certain, that the greatest and most pub- 
lic affairs of any state have their dependence 
upon foreign cases past, or especially present : 
there is not so great an alteration in the whole, 
as some men think. The carriage of matters, 
in times by-gone, is not so unlike the things 
we now presently do, as not to give us aim at 
the least. The Great is the same World, as the 
Little is the same Man, though now niore 
stricken in years; and moreover the compari- 
son faileth in this, that in every age some men 
have attained to their own ripeness, though to 
that of the whole great man none could, but 
the grandees of the present. It yieldeth thus 


much, that the face and picture of all instant 


actions may be sven by reflection in the future ; 
or if the same age Jook upon the Turk, or 
Venetian upon us, and we upon them, the like, 
or not much less, will be the necessities of 
conversation with record and story. There can 
be nothing done in that, without an interview 
of the places, which must needs be seen either 
with our own eyes there, or with other men’s 
in a map. 
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SOCIETATIS JESU SACERDOTE. 
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“De Vocrspus GEOGRAPHICIS. 


“« Vocum Geographicorum aliz ad terram duntaxat pertinent, alie ad aquas tantum, 8116 sunt 
aquis et terre communes. In terra vero loca vel hominum habitationi addicta sunt, vel feris et 
bestiis relicta. Horum omnium iocorum nomina quinque paragraphis proponemus, 


“5.1. Nomina Majorum Locorum in Terra. 
1. Recro, terre pars que a principe regitur, aliter tractus, ora, plaga. 
2. Provincia, regio que jus provincie seu furmulam recepit; hoc est que non solum vecti- 
ealis, [vectigalibus, ] sed et servitute mulctata; sic dicta quasi procul victa. 
Prima fuit Sicilia :— 
Sub Consulibus, § Consulares, que regebantur a Consularibus ; Pretorixz, que 
@ a Pretoribus: 
Sub Imperatoribus, § Czsaris, administrate per Proconsules et Propretores ; 
ἡ populi, a Presidibus. 
8. Satrapia, vox Persica, que reg:onem aut provinciam sonat. 
4. Nomus Prefecture in Avg eypto, ita dicta: quod singule suas haberent leges, ut in Gallia 
Les Coustumes. 
5. Diecests, recte respondet divisioni Francice, vulgo Des Bailliages ; in recenti geographia 
sumitur pro episcoporum Jurisdictione. 
6. TERRITORIUM, universitas agrorum intra fines cujusque urbis constituta, Gallice La Ville 
et sa Banlieue. 


“S.2. Nomina Minorum Locorum in Terra. 
1. Urss, Jocus amplior meenibus septus, et pro Roma olim sumebatur, αὐ Ἄστυ pro Athenis, 
Πόλις pro Alexandria Agy pti. 

2. Civitas, olim distinguebatur ab urzE, quod hac pro loco, illa pro hominibus sumeretur. 
Sic ctvitas Helvetiorum dicebatur. Sumpta etiam est pro insulis majoribus, ut 
pro Cypro, Sicilia. Imo et pro ingenti regione, ut pro Hispania. Nune autem 
fere usurpatur pro urbe, que episcopum habet. 

3. OrpipuM, vulgo pro minori urbe ; aliquando etiam pro majori. 

4. Cotonia, urbs in quam pop. Rom. cives suos ad incolendum deducebat per Legem 

Agrariam :— 
Sub oy civium Romanorum, que jure optimo Quiritum fruebantur ; 
Latini nominis, que tantum jure Latii utebantur ; 
Sub Imperatoribus, § militares, cum militibus in premium assignabantur agri 
ἡ = quarundam urbium. 
5. Municrpium, civitas extrinsecus in urbem ascita :— 
Duplicis generis {sine suffragio, ubi vivebant secundum leges suas, et 
| tantum inter legionarios militabant, ut Cerites ; 
cum suffragio, jus civium obtinebant, et legibus Romanis 
1 vivebant, habebant tantum sua sacra, que Municipalia 
| dicebantur. Attamen sepe cum Coloniis confunduntur 
{| Municipia. 
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6. Feprrata Ovpipa, urbes que foedus cum pop. Rom. percusserant, habebantque remp* 
liberam, et suos magistratus. Quod si Romano juri se obstrinxissent, 
dicebantur Populi Fundi. 

7. Prerectura, urbs rebellis, aut ingrata pop. Romulo, ad quam mittebatur quotannis 

prefectus, qui in ea jus diceret. 

8. Forum, urbs in qua simul jus dicebatur, et nundine celebrabantur. A censoribus vel 

pretoribus instituta sunt Fora, dum vias sternunt, vel bella gerunt. 

9. ConcILIaBULUM, ubi nundine tantum celebrantur, rarius dicebatur jus, aliter Emporium 

ab ἐμπορεῖν, negotiari. 

10. Fanum, locus qui crevit ex templi alicujus celebritate. 

11. Lecio, civitas in qua disposita legio ab Imperatoribus Romanis ad imperii tutelam, vel 

sane pars legionis. 

12. Anx, vel ab Arcadibus, vel arcendis hostibus dicta; est autem locus munitus in monte. 

Quod si imperitet urbi, Acropolis dicitur, ut Acrecorinthus. 

13. Castrum, seu melius Castra, loca munita fossis et vallo. Si autem miles hic diutius 

consisteret, Stativa dicebantur, et quidem si per hyemem, Hiberna. 

14. CasTELLUM, minus castrum monibus precinctum ad alas equitum continendas. Dice- 
batur aliter presidium seu custodia. Que tamen vox etiam dicitur de 
urbibus in hostico, ad populos in officio continendos. Parvum autem 
castellum dicebatur burgus, ut σα] Vegetius a Gr. πύργος, turris. 

15. Murarro, ubi equos recentes inveniebant cursores. 

16. Mavysio, locus assignatus militi, dum iter facit, ut apud nos les Estapes ou les Logemens. 

17. Vitxa, domus aliqua in agris splendide edificata, antiquis hortus. — 

18. Vicus, locus ex pluribus villis constans, unde vicanz. 

19. Pacus, vicus ad fontem aut fluviolum, sumitur item pro regiuncula, ut pagus Velaunus, le 

Pays de Velay, etc. 


“Ὁ, 3. Nomina Locorum in Terra que Feris et Bestiis relinquuntur. 


{ Mons, 
| Tumor Pars superior—Cacumen, Jugum, Vertex, Supercilium, Verruca. 
altissi- : : 
4 media—Clivus, Dorsum. 
mus. 


Mons | infima—Pes, Radix. 


Coxtis, humilior terre tumor, 
| TumuLus, terre minor congerics, 
| Ruves, a colle et tumulo materia tantum distat, nam e saxo rupes est. 
AGER, campus aratus aut arandus, 
Campus 4 Pascuum, ubi pecora tantum pascuntur, 
Pratum, ubi falce herba resecatur. 
Srecus, latibulum fere, aliter speleum et caverna, 
| Hratus, fossa in profundum aperta, 
Eh od BaraTura, terra aquis diluta ad multam profunditatem, 
: Spiracuta, unde pestiferi halitus erumpunt aliter, 
| Aornt, quod aves supervolantes enecent, 
CraTeER, Os montis ignivomi. 
Saxtus, ubi arbores inwquales, et quasi saltantes, 
Nemus, silva perameena, 
SILVA 4 Lucus, silva Diis sacra, a luce aut tenebris dicitur, 
| Rozorrrum, locus in quo clauduntur fere, un pare, 
LTesqua, vel Tesca, locus asper raris fruticibus sparsus, des Huliers. 
VaL.is, exitum unum aut duos habet, 
VALLIs Conva tis, nullos habet exitus, 
Fauces seu Pyim® seu ANGusriz, exitus vallis angustior. 


“S.4. De Vocibus ad Aquas tantum spectantibus. | 


Lirrus, maris ora, et quousque marinus estus in fluvios immittitur, . 1 
ARCHIPELAGUS, mare insulis sparsum, " 
[ Paxus, siccatur estate, un Marais, 
STAGNUM, ex quo aqua ad libitum emittitur, Estang, Ἢ 
Lacvs, unde flumina erumpunt, un Lac, 4 
Stacnaws | Piscina, stagnum minus, un Reservoir, 
Aqua ; Lacuna, fosse ad siccandas paludes ducte; Gallis, des Canaux, | 
Dutcis {  Italis, Bonificatione. Si autem hee fossa perducitur ad merces | 
efferendas, dicitur InciLE. . 
FLumeEN, seu Ftuvius, aqua copiosior perenniter fluens, 
FLUENS Axn1s, fluvius in duos alveos sectus, 
| FLuENTUM, minutus fluvius, 
| Torrens, fluvius aut fluentam ex nivibus liquatis et pluviis. 


ProrunpwuM, seu ALrom, la pleine mer, 
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“S.5. De Vocibus Terre et Aque Communibus. 
{ Sinus, aqua se in terras insinuans, un Golphe, 
Que prius J Fretum, aqua utrimque terris pressa, un Destroit, 
Aquas A’stu aRiIvM, ubi se astus insinuat, la Bare, 
respiciunt. | Busievs, zstuarium reciprocum sepe de die, 
Bospuorus, fretum angustius, un Canal, 
[ Insuza, terra aquis undique cincta, Isle, 
Scoputus, seu Ara, saxum in mari prominens, des Brisants, 
Syrtes, seu Brevia, terra aquis interscissa, des Bancs, 
PENINSULA, seu CuERsONESUS et CuHERRHONESUS, a GR. χέῤῥος seu χέρσος, 
terra, et νῆσος, insula, est insula annexa continenti, presque Isle, 
Que prs | Istumus, pars qua peninsula jungitur continenti, 
Terram. ἃ Lrxcua, seu Licuta, pars humilior terre in mare procurrens, 
PRomoNTORIUM, mons in mare decurrens, un Cap, 
| Portus, locus ubi naves omnino secure, un Port, 
Navate, ubi conficiuntur et servantur naves, Arsenal, 
! Statro, locus non adeo tutus navibus, la Rude, 
| Mouzs, agger in mare jactus, une Digue, 
| Grapus, locus ubi onerantur et exonerantur naves.” 


“De Antiauis GEOGRAPHIS. 


“‘ Nihil hic de Homero, cujus preconem habemus Strabonem passim in Geographia sua, et 
quem ars nostra, ut pleraque alie, parentem nominare debet: igitur primus occurrit et 
ἀρχαιότατος 

ΒΟΥΤΑΣ ΟΑΒΥΑΝΡΈΝΒΙΒ, ex urbe Caria, qui vixit tempore Darii Nothi, et Periplum scripsit 

Interni Maris, quem Latinitate donavit et illustravit notis Joannes 
Vossius, doctissimi parentis doctissimus filius. Errant autem, qui 
eum confundunt cum 60, cujus meminit Herodotus in Melpomene 
sub Dario Hysraspipa, quandoquidem noster meminit Amphipo- 
leos, que annis circiter quadraginta ab hujus Dari morte sic dicta 
est, cum antea Novem Viz nominaretur. 

Diczarcuvus Sicutus Mamenrrinus emisit ᾿Αναγραφὴν, quam inscripsit Bloy τῆς Ἑλλάδος, 
cujus meminit Suidas, et ait discipulum fuisse Aristo- 
telis, ideoque σύγχρονος Alexandro existimatur. 

Istporus Cuaracenus, ex Charace Parthorum urbe, equalis fuit Alexandri Magni temporum, 

aut saltem Ptolemei Lagide : ejus supersunt SraSuot Παρθικοί. 

Sceymnus Curvs Περιήγησιν iambico carmine scripsit, quam Latino carmine majori labore, 

quam gloria expressit Fredericus Morellus. Ad hoc usque tempus prodierat 
sub nomine Marciani Heracleote, sed auctori suo restituta est. Nuncupata 
est Nicomedi, Bithynie regi, @lymp. 150. ut ex ejus initio colligitur. 

Arremiporus Erussivs emisit Geographie Libros XI. circa Olymp. 169. quorum superest 

tantum fragmentum. 

Srraso Cappapox, ex urbe Amasia Tiberio Imperatore scribere desiit, et ante annum ejus 
duodecimum. Male vocatur a quibusdam Strato. 

Pompontus Meta, ex urbe Mellaria in Betica ad tempora Claudii Imp. videtur pertinere, 

| nullo modo Julii Dictatoris. 
| Pirnius Secunpus fotis libris II]. [V. V. VI. Historie sue Naturalis, Geographiam uni- 
| versam complexus est: opus suum Vespasiano Imp. consecravit. 

Arrianus duos reliquit Periplos Ponti Euxini et Erythrei Maris, quos illustrarunt Ramusius 

et Stuchius: vixit sub Trajana. 

Protemzus idemille quiAlmagestum scripsit. Nam ineo pollicitus erat geographicam descri- 
ptionem ex variis observationibus. Θειότατος sepe dicitur a Marciano Heracleota, 
et sub Antonino Pio floruit. 

Dionystus Arer seu ALEXANDRINUS opus suum vulgavit, cum duo Rome imperarent, forte 

Antoninus et Geta. 
Marctanus Heracteotrs ex Artemidoro Ephesio Periplum Exterioris Maris concinnavit, 
magnus Ptelemei admirator, quem sepe laudat; citatur et a 
Stephano: quare inter Ptolemei et Stephani etatem debet 
interjici. 

Zruicus Ister contexuit duplicem orbis descriptionem post Constantinum, quarum altera 

apud Orosium tota, et ad verbum legitur. 

Awntonixi Aucustti Itinerarium post Constantinum videtur editum, meminit enim Constan- 
tinopoleos, aut certe subinde mutatum est novis urbibus insertis. Tri- 
buitur Antonino Imperatori, vel Antonio Augusto, Geoponicorum 
scriptori, vel Athico vel Orosio. 

Vetus Orsis Descriprio conceditur Atipro cuidam Antiocheno ; scripta est sub Constantio 

~et Constante Latine tantum; que enim nuper prodiit Grece, heretici malam fidem et inscitiam 
loguitur. 

Notitia Imeenrii edita est intra annum Christi 400. et 453. ut recte demonstrat Pancirolus. 
Tribuitur a quibusdam A°ru1c0, ab aliis ineptissime Marrano Scoro. 
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SrepHanus Ds Ursisus, cujus habemus tantum Epitomen ductam per Hermolaum quemdam 
Ludimagistrum sub Anastasio. Stephanus autem vixit post Ptolemeum, quem 
sepe laudat. 

Eusratuius ArcHiEepiscopus THESSALONICENSIS enarravit Dionysium Afrum doctissime, 
posteaquain Homerum pari doctrina ex- 
posuisset, sub Andronico Imp. anno 
Christi 1183.” 


‘© De Mensuris GEOGRAPHICIS. 


“‘Agimus hic tantum de mensuris, quarum meminere Geographi, aut que ab iis suppo- 
nuntur. 


“1. De Mensuris Antiquis Grecorum. 

Expressz sunt his versiculis technicis : 

Quattuor ex digitis constabat Greca Paleste, 

Illa ter in Spithame: justo quater in Pede: senos 
Fert Orgia pedes: Pelethro centesimus est pes: 
Arvus dimidium est, Stadiumque coercet ACHIVUM 
Sexcentos: Stadia Assyrtts ignota PHaroque 
Triginta antiquis Parusanga et Schenus habebant. 

PaLestF, Παλεστὴ, aliter δῶρον et δοχμὴ; et δακτυλοδοχμὴ, quod quatuor digitos coherentes 
exhiberet, ait Jul. Pollux, a Latinis vertitur ‘palmus parvus.’ Observabis hic 
etiam Palesten fuisse duplicem, minorem de qua agimus, majorem que cum 
sequenti spithame confunditur, quod fecit Plinius. 

SpiTHAME, σπιθάμη, mensura a pollice ad auricularum digitum, παρὰ τοῦ ἀποσπᾶσθαι τοὺς 
δακτύλους, et 12 digitos continebat: quare optime vertetur Latine dodrans, 
aliquando vertitur pedalis, aliquando semipedalis. 

Pers, ποὺς, Herodoto lib. 2. quatuor palestarum est, igitur sedecim digitos continebat; erat 

autem paulo major pede Romano. 

Orcia, ὀργυιὰ, Latine ulna, παρὰ τοῦ ὀρέγειν τὰ γυῖα, ab extendendis brachiis, continebat 
6 pedes, seu 4 cubitos: duplex autem orgia, una δικαία justa, altera major 10 
pedum, cujus meminit Theophrastus. 

PrieruruM vel PELETHRUM, πλεθρὸν vel πελεθρὸν, Latinis jugerum, 100 pedes continebat. 

Arvus, ἄρουρα, 50 pedes: hance mensuram aliqui ad 100 cubitos extendunt. 

SrapiuM, στάδιον, Grecorum proprium ab Hercule pedibus suis in Olympico Campo metatum 
pedum secentim fuit. Si stadium duplicaretur, dicebatur diaulos, quod bis in 
eodem loco discurrentes apparerent; si diaulos duplicaretur, appellabatur 
dolichos. 

PaRASANGA, mensura Persica, immo et A°gyptiaca Herodoto teste, 30 stadiorum; eidem 

Herodoto 2. et 5. et Xenophonti Anab. 2, Fuisse tamen variam hanc men- 
suram intelligitur ex Plinio 6, 26. 

Scnenus, σχοῖνος, funis, ab junco ex quo conficiebatur, de cujus extensione triplex opinio: 
prima Ptolemei, Plinii, Artemidori, Strabonis, 30 stadiorum; secunda Plinii, 
gui sui parum memor 12, 14. tribuit quadraginta stadia schceno, notatque id ex 
Eratosthene depromptum esse, quamquam ibidem observet nonnullos ad 32 
contrahere, mendose pro 30; tertia denique est Herodoti 2. ubi tribuit schceno 
60 stadia, que Hermogenis fuisse etiam perhibetur. Has omnes opiniones con- 
ciliare videtur Strabo xvii. cum ex Artemidoro notat variam fuisse mensuram 
scheeni, et ab urbe Pelusio ad Memphim, continere 30 stadia, a Memphi The- 
baidem usque centum et viginti, a Thebaide Syenen usque sexaginta; immo se 
expertum esse alicubi 40 stadiorum esse. 


a Na pa a ἘΦ ΕΒΙ  ΌΨ Ὁ 5 


Se 


“©2, De Romanis Mensuris. 
Has quogue in hac carmina technica conjecere geometiz : 
Quattuor ex granis digitus componitur unus : 
Est quater in palmo digitus, quater in pede palmus: 
Quinque pedes passum faciunt : passus quoque centum 
Viginti quinque stadium dant: at miliare 
Octo dabunt studia: duplicatum dat tibi leucam, 
Dicitus, minima agrestium mensurarum, Frontino, hoc est, qua mensores utebantur, continet 
quatuor hordei grana κατὰ τὸ μῆκος disposita. 
Uncra major erat digito, et pars pedis duodecima, cujus usus in Apulia, ait Frontinus, cum 
reliqua Italia pedem in 16 digitos dividerct : respoudet ergo uncra pollici Francico. 
Patmus digitos 4 continebat, ideoque dicebatur quadrans. 
Pes sedecim digitoram vel unciarum 12 reperio pedem Romanum antiquum esse 5 lineis 
Parisinis minorem pede Parisino. 
Cusirus continet pedem cum semisse, hoc est ab extremo digito ad brachii flexionem. 
Passus est divaricatio pedum inter ambulandum: et apud antiquos dividebatur in minorem et 
majorem. Minor pedes duos continebat cum semisse, et dicebatur gressus. Major 
- minorem duplicabat, et appellabatur geometricus, et passus stmpliciter dictus. Postea 
vero divisus est passus eo modo :— 
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[ 1. differentia duorum pedum, 
: Simplex 12. ————- duorum pedum cum semisse, 
| ὃ. -—————_ trium pedun, seu Gallicus. 
Passus 4 
1, —————-_ quatuor pedum, 
| Duplex 12 -—_————_ quinque pedum seu geometricus, 
3. ————_-_ sex pedum. 


Penrtica ab Isidoro Orig. 15, 15. est duorum passuum seu pedum decem, et a portando hanc 
frigide more suo deducit. Respondere videtur calumo, cujus meminit Scriptura. 
Srapium passuum geometricorum 125, seu pedum 625, Plinio, Columellez, Julio Frontino. 
Cur autem additi 25 pedes Romani ad 600 Grecos rationem reddit Bergerius; 
quoniam pes Romanus minor erat Graco, ac proinde ut stadium Romanum adzequa- 
retur, Graco 25 pedes supra 600 addendi fuere. 
Mitriare seu Mirtrarium dicitur a mille passibus geometricis. Quot autem stadia 
respondeant milliari triplex opinio. Prima Polybii ap. Strab. vii. qui ait octo 
stadia reddere tantum nongentos sexaginta passus ; qui singulis stadiis dat tantum 
more Greco 600 pedes. Secunda Plutarcli in Camillo, 7 stadia cum dimidio 
zquare milliare Romanum. Idem et sentiunt Suidas, Photius, et Greculi 
omnes, Tertia est Romanorum omnium scriptorum, et Romani ipsius Imperii, 
quando fixi sunt lapides milliares, unde fluxere locutiones ad primum, secundum, 
etc. lapidem, hoc enim spatium octo stadiis definitur. Et in eam opinionem 
sepe etiam delabuntur imprudentes Polybius et Plutarchus. 
De Levca dicemus Paragrapho quarto hujus Capitis. 


“ὃ, De Itinerariis Mensuris. 


{ Herodoto ( Orgie septuagies mille interdiu, noctu sexagies mille, 
| conficiun- hoc est de die stadia 700, seu milliaria Rom. 84, 
tur nocte 600 stadia seu mill. 72. 

: Negat ap. Strab. uno die bis mille stadia percurri, seu 
Eolybius { 240 mill. passuum. 
ΤΕ ΤΕ als ΠΡ mille et 200 stadia decurri putabat, 
eee oc est mill. 144. f : 

ΝΕ Τα Apud Ptolem. mille stadia uno die confici arbitratur, 
L 


------.-.-.-.Ἐς.-- 


r 


hoc est 120 mill. pass. 
rein Uno die et nocte seu γυχθημέρῳ mille stadia pervolari 
credit. 
Νυχθημέρου iter comparat cum itinere trium dierum, 
Scylax 1 at iter trium dierum non promovet ultia 108 millia 
passuum. 


Irrer Mari- 
TIMUM 


{ Arabes centum millia passuum uno die, forte 145 millia passuum. 
Naut# nostris singulis horis singula Germanica milliaria. Ubi 


ae tamen ventus ἐπιφορώτατος, quotidie 60 Germanice leuce de- 
TIORUM, curruntur. 7 ν f he ΠῚ 
In Mediterraneo singulis horis 16 milliaria pervolant, sed navis 
ἰ ἰ hunc cursum tenere diu non potest sine periculo hiatus. 


Strabo libro 1° innuere videtur iter unius diei esse 333 stadiorum, seu viginti Jen- 
carum, aut certe 250 stadiorum, hoc est 15 leucarum; libro autem vit., stadia: 
310 uno die decurri ait, ergo 37 millia passuum. Herodotus 1v., ducentorum 
stadiorum, hoc est 12 leucarum nostrarum : quod etiam aiunt Polybius et Livius v., 
stadiorum 150 scilicet itinere per Ciliciam, hoc est aliquid supra 9 leucas. 
nostras: cui opinioni subscribit etiam Xenopho, Eodem lib. v. de via per Arme- 
niam 120 stadia, hoc est Jeucee 7 cum dimidia. 

Procopius lib. 1. Rerum Goth. centum millia passuum, hoc est ab urbe Ravenna 
ad ‘l'yrrhenum Mare esse octo dierum viam εὐζώνῳ ἀνδρὶ, expedito viro, at quain 
parum expeditus vir ille, qui quotidie duodecim miilia passuum atque quingentos 


Γ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| decurreret passus. 
L 


IreR PE- 
DESTRE 


Romani vulgo 20 millia passuum emetiebantur. 

Claudius Drusus Nero 33 millia passuum. 

Alexander ad compescendam rebellionem Areorum duobus diebus 600 stadia per- 
volavit, hoc est singulis diebus 72 millia passuum. Nunc propter bellicum 
apparatum, et tormenta bellica vix 10 millia passuum excrcitus conficit.” 


Irer Mi- 
LITARE 


“Dr Marisus. 


“Mare, (a Platone apud Strab vil. πονηροδιδάσκαλον, et ab iis fugiendum, qui bene 
moratam remp. habere vellent,) creditum est ab antiquis rei Jiterarie luminibus terram omnem 
ambire. Ita cecinit Orpheus Eustathio teste: ita Homerus, a quo ideo dictum est ἀψόῤῥοον, 
quod in se redeat et refluat. Jegatur Strabo i. ubiid fuse probatur. Dixi antiqua rei literarie 
lumina. Scio enim Ptolemeum, et ejus asseclam Marcianum Heracleotem, hanc muris σύῤῥοιαν 
vehementer improbasse. Herodotus autem in Melpomene saltem ca de re dubitavit. 
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Jam vero Mare hoc in genere dividitur in Exterius et Interius. De Interiori agemus c. 3. ; 
Exterius ita dictum est quod extra Columnas Herculis extenderetur; et proprie dicitur Oceanus 
a voce ὠκὺς, quod reciprocationibus concitatissime feratur, ut vult Polyb. c. 26. vel a voce 
Kuaveos, ut ait Isidor., quam tamen male vertit purpureus, cum c@ruleus exponere debuisset. 
Dicitur et Atlanticum et Magnum, ait Suidas, de quibus nominibus mox agemus. Oceanus 
autem ille in quatuor partes ab omnibus antiquis dispescitur : qua spectat ortum, vocatur Eous ; 
qua occidentem, Occidentalis ; ad boream, Septenitrionalis ; ad meridiem, Australis: de quibus 
agendum nobis singulatim. 

Mare Exterius seu Oceanus, Le Grand Ocean, secundum Antiquos Atlanticus. 

Eous, la ( Eous, ab Oriente sic dictus, partie de la Mer de la Cuinre; Archipel de S. Lazare 
Mer du Ϊ et ἐ᾿ Anchidol. 
Lerant ἃ Sericus, a Seribus populis nomen accepity partie de la Mer de la Chine. 
Occipentauts, la Mer Occidentale, ou du Ponant, et VOcean Ethiopique du Costé 


| Deucaledonius, the Deucalidon, la Mer Caledonienne. 
Almachium seu Scythicum, la Mer des Turtures, ou de Tabin. 
Arcroum China ae ee Niar ᾿ Ρ Lae ἘΣ 
I MiKRe rronium seu Sarmuticum, Niarenmore, et Petzorke, et Mirmanskou. 
Pigrum, ubi Thule, partie de la Mer Culedonienne. 
Indicus, la Mer des Indes. 
Avusrtratis,laMer Avu- | E f Arazicus Sinus, la Mer de la Mecque, 
: ἶ srythreus, la we MTS 
STRALE, quibusdam la } Neri buee Perrsicus Sinus, le Golphe Elecatif, 
Mer des Indes. 3 none ee Arasicum Mare, Costé d’ Arabie, 
| £thiopicus, 0 Ocean Ethiopique du Costé d’ Orient. 


@ Occident. 
[ ( Callatcus, a Callecis, ceux de Gallice, partie de la Coste de Biscaye. 
Cantabricus, a Cantabris, ceux de Biscaye, partie de lu Coste de 
Biscaye. 
Aquitanicus, la Coste de Guienne. 
! Virginius, partie du Canal de S. George, ou de Farisi, vulgzo Mor 
| TNs Veeridh. 
SEPTENTRIO- nicus | Britannicus, la Mer Britannique, ou la Manche. 
NAers) aa Germanicus, aliter Morimarusa, la Mer α᾽ Allemagne, ou Germa- 
| nique. 
᾿ | Hibernicus, partie du Canal de δ. George, ou de Farisi, vulgo Mor 
| Vveridh. 


Mare Intertus seu MepITERRANEUM Secundum Veteres. 


Γ Sardowm proprie dictum inter Ampsagam et Malvam in Mauritania et ad Sardinie 
| occiduum latus, 
4 Ibericum a Freto ad Promontorium Charidemi. 
Balearicum a Promont. Charidemi ad Fanum Veneris. 
Gallicum, a Fano Veneris ad Varum ΕἸ. 
| Ligusticum a Varo Fl.ad Macram ΕἸ. aut Arnum. 
Tyrrhenum seu Tuscum aut Inferum, ab Arno ΕἸ. ad Fretum Siculum. 
Ionium proprie dictum, quidquid maris funditur ab Japygia Prom. ad 
Garganum, et a Lisso FI, ad Cassiopen Portum. 
Gevieumeetn Sinus Adriaticus, quidquid est maris supra Garganum Montem et Lis- 
C Sit Siete Fl. 
org hie | Mure Ausonium seu Siculum, item et quibusdam Hadriaticum, ab Acra 
Japygia ad Ceraunios Montes, et quidquid inde in meridiem vergit. 
{ Creticum quidquid interjacet inter Promontoria Tenarum, Scylleum, Cornu 
| Arietis, et Samonium. 
Myrtoum a Scylleo ad Eubceee Borealia et Seriphum Insulam. 
Macedonicum ad Macedoniam et Thraciam. 
Greciense, ad Helladem. 
/Egeum proprie dictum continet Greciense et Macedonicum, et a quibusdam 
promovetur ad Lesbum. 
Icarium ab Hellesponto seu Lesbo, ad Gnidum Urbem et Seriphum Insulam. 
Carpathium, ἰ Fere ista duo maria confunduntur, et continent quidquid porrigitur 
Rhodiense. a Gnido ad Lyciam. 
Lycium, ad littus Lycie. 
Pamphylium, ad Pamphyliam. 
PartTHENIUM | Issicum seu Cilictum ad Ciliciam. 
seu. Syriacum, ab Isso ad Corseum ΕἸ, et Amathuntem Cypri. 
Sinus VirGINIsS | Phenicium, quibusdam Sidonium, a Corseo ad Gazam. 
Tonium Alterum a Gaza ad A’gyptum. 
Egyptium seu Pharium a Pelusio ad Axillam villam. 
Tea Libycum proprie dictum ab Axilla ad Syrtim Majorem. 
Africanum, a Majore Syrti ad Sardiniam et ΕἸ. Audum. 
Pontus f Pars Orientalis, Τὰ τὺ per lineam ductam a Cornu Arictis Promontorio im 
Evainus lt Pars Occidentalis Taurica, ad Carambim in Asia Minore. 


SARDOUM 


Jonium dictum et 


4EGEUM 


Ee 
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Scythicum a Rhymnico ΕἸ. ad Orientem. 
Casprum seu ἢ Albanum ad Oram Albaniz. 
Hyrcanum Caspium a Cyro Fl. ad Hyrcaniam, 

Hyrcanum ab Hyrcania in Orientem. 


Carur I.—Der Oceano Eoo, Austratt, ET OccrDENTALI. 


1. De Eoo. 


Eous seu Orientalis a voce ἠὼς nomen habet. Male Dionysio Afro ‘ Indicum Mare’ appel- 
latur, quantumlibet eum excusare nitatur ejus interpres Eustath., nisi ‘Sinas’? cum ‘ Indis’ 
confundere velimus, Apud Solin. 26. fit mentio Oceani Serici, ubi etiam ab Eoo distinguitur; 
sed forte ut species a genere. Itaque pars Oceani Orientalis versus Boream dicta est ‘Oceanus 
Sericus,’ pars ‘ Meridionalis’ nomen generis retinuit. 


2. De Oceano Australt. 


Grecis Νότιος nuncupatur, et Μεσημβρίνη Θάλασσα, item et ‘Indicum Mare’ a plerisque 
veterum; sed tum pars pro toto usurpatur: nam dividitur in Mare Indicum, Erythreum, et 
ZEthiopicum. 

Indicum dicitur Mare ad fauces usque Sinus Persici, et nomen habet ab Indis populis, licet 
et alias gentes Imperii Persici alluat. 5 

Erythraum Mare seu Rubrum porrigitur a finibus Carmaniz, ad Prassum usque Promon- 
torium, juxta Ptolemeum, qui A.thiopicum non agnovit; melius ad Aromata Prom. le Cap de 
Guardafu. Dividiturque in tres partes apud Plinium 6,24. in duas effusiones seu Sinus Persicum 
et Arabicum, quem Eustathius ‘ A‘thiopicum’ nominat, et Mare utrumque committens quod 
* Azanius Oceanus’ dicitur, apud Scriptores Vite Alexandri‘Arabicus.’ Quidam tamen existimant 
Azanium Oceanum complecti simul A{thiopicum et Erythreum, quod non ausim improbare. 
Dicitur autem Erythreum vel Rubrum, 1. a colore apparente, qui a sole existit, ut vult Strabo, 
vel a reflexione montium combustorum, ut credit Eustath., 2. a fonte miniato, qui in hoc Mare 
cadit, ita Ctesias Gnidius ap. Strab., 3. ab Erythra, homine Persa, cujus auspiciis in Insulas 
hujus Maris Colonie deducte sunt, sic Agatharcides, 4. ab Erythra, Persei filio, qui in Ogyri 
Insula regnavit, ut ait Plinius, 5. ab arenis flavis, 6. a pluviis decurrentibus ex montibus, quos 
adurit sol, quarum opinionum meminere Plinius et Eustath. 

fEthiopicus, cujus meminere Dionysius et Solinus, apud quem tamen perperam nominatur 
AEgyptius c. 26., pars Notias @aAdoons ab Eustathio nuncupatur. 


3. De Oceano Occidentali. 


Dicitur aliter Atlanticus ab Atlante, Monte Mauritanie : hec tamen vox ap. Tull. de Rep. 7. 
tribuitur toti Oceano. Item Hesperius ab Hespero stella, unde et Mare Vespertinum apud 
Martianum Capellam appellatur. Praterea Magnum ap. Plin. 3, 5. quod nomen sumitur 
quoque apud Ciceronem pro toto Oceano. 

Jam vero limites ejus statuuntur a Ptolemeo linea ducta ab Artabro Promontorio ad Hiber- 
niam; nam quidquid ab hac linea in Orientem vergit, tribuitur Oceano Boreali: quamquam 
Historici loquantur aliter, cum Plutarchus in Cesare Gallicum Fretum in Atlantico collocet, et 
Zosimus tradat Rhenum in Atlanticum effundi. 


Car. II].—Der Ocrano Boreatt. 


Oceanus ab Artabro Prom. le Cap de Fine Terre, ad Septentrionem diffusus aliquando 
Borealis, sepe Septentrionalis, nonnunquam Arctous nominatur. Quamquam Arctoum Mare 
maxime de eo dicatur, quod Britannicis Insulis circumfunditur, et Britannicum fere dicitur. 
Itaque Oceanus Borealis recte dividitur in Britannicum seu Arctoum et Hyperboreum, seu 
Glaciale: illud complectitur Callaicum, Cantabricum, Gallicum, Verginium, Hibernicum, 
Deucaledonium, Britannicum proprie dictum, Germanicum ; hoc Almachium, Chronium, et 


Pigrum. 


1. De Mari Britannico vel Arctoo. 


Callaicus Oceanus nobis suggeritur a Plinio 4, 21. 22. ubi perperam vocatur Gallicus, in 
vulgatis Codicibus; sed cum certum sit ap. Plinium Gallicum non ultra Pyren@um procedere, 
sequimur MS. : a Callaicis vel Gallecis nomen habet, et ab Artabro Prom. ad Scythicum, aut 
paulo ultra promovetur. 

Cantabricus reliquam Hispanie oram alluit ad Pyreneos usque Montes. Ptolemeus tamen, 
quia Callaicum omisit, hunc ad Artabrum Prom. promovet. At Marcianus Heracleotes c. 
περὶ τῆς ᾿Ιβερίας eum Arctoum de nomine communi dicit. 

Gailicus secundum Plinium 4, 19. a Sequane ΕἸ, ostiis ad Pyreneum porrigitur, licet aliquid 
deesse ap. Plin. quidam suspicentur, et Gallicum non esse ultra Ligeris ΕἸ. ostia extendendum. 
Certe Ptolemzus et Heracleotes ab Ligeri ad Pyreneum, Aquitanicum collocant, quem Tibullus 
Santonicum appellavit. 

Verginius seu Vergivius nomen habet a Vergivio Prom. aliter Octopitarum, ut vult Camb- 
denus, et Meridionalem Hibernie oram, simulque extremam Albionis partem Occidentalem 

Χ 
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alluit, ut aiunt Ptolemeus et Heracleotes; sed apud hunc Οὐεργόυιος et Ἑορκόνιον corrupte 


vocatur. 


Hibernicus, Ἰουέρνιος Ptolemzo, nisi sit leg. ᾿Ιουερνικὸς, ut ejus sectarius Heracleotes scribit, 


Hiberniam ab Albione secernit. Apud Solin. c. 25. dicitur: ‘ Mare inquietum toto anno, et 
vadosum, nec nisi pauculis diebus zstivis navigabile. Navigari vimineis alveis, quos circumdant 
ambitione bubalorum tergorum. Freti latitudinem esse cxx. mil. pass.’ 

Deucaledonius, Ptol. Δουηκαληδόνιος, quem etiam supra Septentrionalem oram extendit a 
Novanto Prom. ad Tarvedrum. Sed situ Ptolemaico ex infra dicendis restituto, Deucaledonius 
Oceanus Occidentalem Albionis partem, et latus Boreale Hiberniz alluet, cujus loco perperam 
Ptolemeus Hyperboreum affixit, qui melius Albionis Septentrionalem oram ab Tarvedro seu 
Orcade Prom. ad Veruvium allambet: sicque recte omnia concinent, quam conjecturam video 
Abrahamo Ortelio non displicuisse. Deucaledonius dicitur a sylva Caledonia percelebri, in hoc 
tractu. 


Britannicus, Miperavixds Heracleote ; Plinio 4,19. Rheno et Sequana Fluviis ccercetur; ap. 


Ptol. ab ostio Orientali Rheni ad Gobeum Prom. Gallie porrigitur; Heracleote vero a Gobeo 
ad Galliam Belgicam extenditur, cujus littus Arctoo Oceano verberari ait. 

Germanicus, Ptolemeo Tepudvos, apud quem extenditur ab Orcade Prom. ad Cantium, et 
exinde ad Orientale ostium Rheni producitur, vel melius secundum emendatum Ptol. ejus 
initium non ab Orcade, sed a Veruvio desumetur. Nec dissentit a magistro suo Heracleotes, 
nisi quod Germanicum Oceanum terminat ostio Rheni Occidentali, non Orientali. Jam vero ab 
altera parte ab ostio Rheniad Prom. Rubeas, hodie Nort Cap, seu Norékim, extenditur, Plinio 
teste 4, 13. ubi ex Philemone notat hoc Mare ad Rubeas Prom. a Cymbris Morimarusa cogno- 
minari, que vox Mare Mortuum sonat. Que verba duplicem patiuntur expositionem : prima est 
Cluverii, qui vocem hanc a Cymbris sumit pro Cymbrica Chersoneso; altera apud Cymbros 
significare putat, tum quia absurdum esset Mare ad Daniam dictum esse Mortuum, tum quia 
male ingentem peninsulam pro termino Plinius usurpasset. Claudianus Germanicum Cymbricum 
appellat, siquidem in eum effundit Fl. Rhenum, 

Germanici effusio est Mare Balthicum, de quo veteres titubanter admodum scripsere, aliter 
Codanus Sinus et Balthicum Mare dicitur ab Insula Baléthia, cujus meminit apud Plin. Timeus, 
Diodoro et Pythee Basilia. Codanus autem ab Insula Codanonia, cujus mentio apud Melam, 
quia satius maria a terris quam terras a maribus accipere nomen. 


2. De Mari Concreto seu Glacial. 

Hujus Maris reperio nomina plurima; nam aliquando Hyperboreum appellatur, quod hinc 
frigidior ventus existeret; aliquando Concretum, (wemnybds,) aliquando Mortuum, (vexpdv,) ob 
debilem solis illic potentiam, vel quia nullis zstibus aut motibus hoc Mare crederent veteres 
intumescere ; Cymbris autem Morimarusa, ut supra monuimus, Juvenalis Sat. 2. Glactalem 
dixit, quoniam gelu totum rigere plerique veterum putavere ; licet id Galenus atque Macrobius 
constanter inficiati sint, dixerintque aquam tantum in mari concrescere, que ex fluminibus de- 
fluens nondum salsuginem contraxisset, quod verissimum esse recentes Argonaute detexere. 
Et vero quomodo vehemens hic estus maris fluctus concrescere pateretur? ut pluribus ostendit 
Paulus Merula, qui Cosmographiam suam Batavis consecravit, a quibus facile mendacii potuisset 
arguie Mare autem hoc Concretum dividitur apud probatos auctores in Almachium, Chronium, 
et Pigrum. 

Almachium tradit Hecateus ap. Phin. 4, 13. nominari Oceanum Septentrionalem, et hanc 
vocem significare lingua Scythica Mare Congelatum, quod extendi puto ex verbis Plinii ab 
Oceano Eoo ad ΕἸ. Paropamisum, quem Ptolemeus Gichardem appellare videtur, licet contra 
sentiat Cluverius, qui hic multa turbat atque confundit: probabile est quoque dictum esse 
Scythicum. 

Chronium seu Saturninum porrigitur a Fl. Paropamiso ad Rubeas Prom., vulgo Nort Cap 
aut Nortkim, ex Plinii mente atque dictis. Sic autem appellatur vel a virilibus Saturni buc 
projectis, vel a planeta Saturni hic dominante, vel quod hic regiones abundent plumbo, ideoque 
carcer Saturni finguntur a mythologis: at plumbum exprimi nomine Saturni a chymicis quis 
ambigit ? Quod autem Dalecampius hanc dictionem Chronium deflectit a voce Greenland mini- 
mum vaticinatur. 

Pigrum supra Scotiam versus Thulem et Rubeas Prom. extendebatur, et a Tacito ‘immotum’ 
dicitur, ‘ et grave remigantibus,’ et ne ventis quidem attolli posse. Cujus lentoris multas causas 
proferunt veteres. Tacitus, Dionysius, et Eustathius id referunt in solis abscessum. Tacitus 
putat quoque tantam molem non posse vento commoveri. Festus Avienus credit nullos hic ventos 
esse, quia hic terre rariores, ex quibus exhalatio ventorum materies, quod ex libris Olai refutatur. 
Idem Festus causam refundit in algam marinam, quam fucum appellat, qua irretiuntur naves, 
Himilco Carthaginiensis, qui eodem tempore lustravit Borealem plagam, quo Hanno Australem, 
lentum hoc esse scripsit Mare ob belluas et pisces innumeros, inter quos reptant potius naves 
quam procedunt. Pytheas denique Massiliensis ap. Strab. 1. vulgavit hoc Mare, *Eorkds 
πλεύμονι θωλασσίῳ, ‘simile pulmoni marino,’ ideoque μήτε πορευτὸν, μήτε πλωτὸν εἶναι, ‘neque 
pedibus neque navibus trajici posse,’ cujus se mendacii testem profitetur. 


Cay. IN].—Der Mani Inrernno ΙΝ GENERE. 


De hoc Mari quatuor consideramus in presentia, Nomen, Conjunctionem, Ortum, Divi- 
sionem. 
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Nomen 1. et communissimum Mediterraneum, quod medias terras subeat, 2. Interius, 4 εἴσω 
Θάλαττα, ob eandem causam, 3. Pontus ap. Herod. in Melpomene, ubi ait Geryonem ἔξω 
Tidyrov habitasse ‘extra Pontum,’ 4. scriptoribus Latinis et Grecis Nostrum, ἡ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, 
5. videtur a Pomponio Mela 1. Libycum nominari, unde et a Luitprando Ticinensi Africanum 
appellatur, 6. Mare Magnum tam apud sacros quam profanos auctores vocatur. Mare Tharsis 
ei proprium non est, sed Oceano quoque conceditur in sacris Codicibus, 7. denique Solinus 
¢. 26. hoc quoque Mare Oceanum appellavit. 

Conjunctio utrum fuerit ab initiv mundi videntur plerique veterum negasse. Diodorus Sic. 5, 
2. Strabo 2. Seneca N. Q. 6, 29. Plinius 3. in Procemio, et 6, 1. Solinus c. 26. ut poetas 
omittam. LKratosthenes ap. Strab. duas proponit rationes, quibus id conficiat, quas idem Strabo 
irridet, non confutat: prima erat de diversilate soli, altera de tenia sub mari latente. Quomodo 
autem hec duo maria, olim separata, conjuncta sint, due reperiuntur antiquorum opiniones. 
Prima est mythologorum, qui hoe afiingunt Herculi, quibus et subscribit Diodorus S. 5, 2. 
Altera id tribuit Oceani estibus, cujus auctores Seneca N. Ὁ. 6, 29. Plinius 6, 1. Eratosthenes 
ap. Strab. modum distinctius explicat, cum ait, Fluvios prius stagnantes, deinde mari receptos, 
loca hee detexisse, que prius palustria erant, τεναγώδη. Favent et huic opinioni, qui ap. 
Marianam Rerum Hisp. 1. dicunt montes illos, quos Columnas Herculis vucant, aggere compor- 
tato excitatos esse. 

Ortus Mediterranei Maris a veteribus in controversiam revocatus est, inquit Solinus c. 22. 
Aliqui ex Oceano prodire putaverunt, inter quos numerabis auctorem lib. De Mundo; alii ex 
Ponto dixerunt existere, quia ab Euxino estus profluus numquam reciprocatur, quod argu- 
mentum non inane Solinus vocat, ejusque meminit Plinius 4. Et nos alias hance questionem 
iterum expendemvs. In presentia statuimus, a primo rerum molitore sic esse fusa maria, ut 
aliqua terram circumluerent, alia eandem subirent. 

Divisio quoque illius maris non una proponitur ab antiquis. 

Prima est Strabonis |. 1.in dextrum latus et sinistrum ; hoc Europam, illud Africam putat alluere. 

Secunda est Plinii, Solini, et aliorum in quatuor sinus. Primus a Freto Gaditano ad Siciliam 
extenditur; secundus a Freto Sicilie, ad Montes Acroceraunios ; tertius hinc ad Hellespontum ; 
quartus Ponto Euxino conficitur. 

Tertia est Pomponii Mele in tres tantum Sinus; sic enim loquitur 1, 3. ‘ Mare quod primo 
Sinu accipit, Hgeum dicitur; quod sequenti in ore Jonium, Adriaticum Interius ; quod ultimo 


nos Tuscum, Graii Tyrrhenum perhibent.’ 


Quarta est Strabonis 1. 2. in quinque Sinus; nam quatuor Plinianis addit quintum, quod 
Oppositum Kuxino vocat ad dextrum Asiz Minoris latus, conflatum ex A‘gyptio, Pamphylo, et 
Issico, quem una voce Eustathius in Dionys. Παρθένου Κόλπον appellavit. 

Quinta est Solini c. 26. ubi Mare Interius ita dividit: ‘ Hgyptium Pelagus Asie datur, 
Gallicum Europe, Africum Libye: his ut queque proxima sunt, venerunt in partes partium.’ 
Sed hac divisione Avgacum et Euxinum excludit. 

Sexta est Aristotelis Meteor. 2, 1. ubi agit de profunditate maris, et sic enumerat hec nomina, 
Πόντος, Αἰγαῖος, Σικελικὸς, Sapdovixds, Tupsyvicds, ubi tamen transpositio irrepsit; nam Tyr- 
rhenum precedere debet Sardoum. 

Septima denique ex omnibus illis conflatur, dividitque Mare Interius in Sardoum, Tyrrhenum, 
Tonium, Egeum, Euxinum, Parthenium, Libycum, yuibus junges Caspium, siquidem hoc cum 
Euxino junctum cuniculis, plerique contendunt. 


Cap, 1V.—DeE Sarvoo et TyRRHENO. 


1. De Sardoo. 

Sardoum Mare dicebatur quidquid a Freto Gaditano ad Sardiniam porrigitur, ut ex Aristotele 
Met. 2, 1. constat, Eratosthene ap. Plin. 3, 3. Strabone |. 5. Polybio denique l. 3. ap. quem 
Rhodanus ΕἸ. cadit in Sardoum Mare. 

Sed amplum illud maris spatium varia sortitur nomina ex regionibus, quas alluit: ea nos ex 
Ptolemzo, Strabone, Plinio, Mela, et aliis colligemus. 

Ihericum ab utroque latere Libya et Europe decurrit, et nomen habet ab Ibero, nobilissimo 
Hispaniz Fluvio. Ejus limites Ptolemeus assignat versus Hispaniam, Charidemi Prom., versus 
Mauritaniam ostium Fl. Malve ; Strabo tamen]. 2. et Scylax versus Europam hoc ad Rhoda- 
num ΕἸ. promovent: Dionysius toti Hispanie coextendit, qued et Plinius facit, sed Hispanicum 
vocat: Jo. Mariana Hist. 1, 13. Ibero ΕἸ. coércet, sed auctorem antiquum non laudat. 

Balearicum ab Insulis Balearibus dictum, quas alluit, ap. Ptol. ab Charidemo Prom. ad 
radices Montis Pyrenzi extenditur. 

Gallicum ab eodem Pyrenzi pede ad Varum ΕἸ. Italie limitem effunditur. Apud Solinum 
Oceanus Gallicus vocatur, a Strabone Ora Celtica, ab Eustathio Galaticum Mare. 

Ligusticum ap. Ptol. duobus Fluviis restringitur, Varo et Marcalla, vulgo Macra, et ad oram 
Corsice dilatatur. Prolatis autem Liguriz limitibus ad Arnum usque ΕἸ. extensum est, sicut et 
olim Rhodanum usque, ut ex Scylace colligimus. Apud Eustath. pars ejus Mare Cyrnium 
nominatur, videlicet ad Corsicam, que et Cyrnos dicta est. ᾿Αλμυρὸν ap. Dionys. non proprie, 
sed poetico flexu appellatur, sicut et Λιγυστία ἁλμὴ, Ligustica salsugo. 

Sardoum proprie dictum Insule Sardinie occiduum littus lavat, et Mauritaniam Cesariensem 


inter Fluvios Malvam et Ampsagam. Hoc Mare ait Dionysius μορμύρεσθαι, infremere, quam 


vocem reddit Priscianus livescere, non male, ob ejus profunditatem, cujus Strabo, Plinius, et 


Aristoteles meminere. Quod autem ap. Strab. Xylandri Latinum legitur junctum Cretico, 
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Siculo, et Myrtoo, inepte vox Myrtoum irrepsit, qua Grecus textus caret, quod Casaubonus non 
advertit. 


~ 


2. De Tyrrheno Mari. 

Tyrruenom Mare a Tyrrhenis piratis nomen habet, qui hoc Mari potiti sunt, ut ait Dio- 
nysius, aut ut ejus Scholiastes, hic sui latrocinii fixere sedem ; vel, ut ait Isidores, quod in illud 
sese precipitassent. Dionysius Hal. Ausonium quoque dictum esse ait, ab Ausonibus, populis 
ejus oram incolentibus. Dicitur aliter et Tuscum, item et Inferum; ap. Phin. Notium, pro quo 
male legitur ap. Solin. Jontum. Ejus autem Maris limites ap. Pto!. sant Marcalla ΕἸ. et Fretum 
Siculum. Certe de Freto Siculo omnes pene consentiunt, Scylax, Thucydides, Strabo, Plinius, 
Philostratus. Pomponius Mela 1. 2. illud Mare restringit Fiuvio Metauro, qui paulo supra 
Fretum influit in idem Mare. Precopius Vandal. 1. ad Gauram et Melitas Insulas hoc extendit, 
et illas facit limites Tyrrheni Maris et Adriatici. Dilatatur ab Dionysio Afro, Eustathio, 
Prisciano, Avieno, qui illud ad Africam extendunt ; Pomp. Mela ad Gallias usque. 


Car. V.—De Marz fonic. 


Rem aggredimur impeditissimam, et in qua Philippi Cluverii etiam desiderata est industria. 
Nam Diatriba, quam addidit Italie sue, rem obscurasse videtur potius quam illustrasse. Dici 


tamen potest hunc fctum tanti viri posthumum fuisse, quod ex aliquot lacunis et mendis 
arguitur. 


\ 1. De Mari Ionio in Genere. 

Mare illud, quod Greciam inter Italiamque diffunditur, a Freto Siculo ad partem Occidentalem 
Cretz, dictum est, 

Primo Chronium, inquit Apollonii vetus Scholiastes, quod ad illud Saturnus habitarit, vel ut — 
Eustathius, a Chronia Insula, qua ubi sita fuerit, incompertum est. Tzetzes etiam ait vocatum 
esse Rhee Sinum, sed auctorem non laudat. Secundo Celticum, ita diserte vetus Apollonii 
Scholiastes ad 1. ὃ, Tertio Jonium, de quo nomine 6.: sic intelliges poetas collocantes Stro- 
phadasin Ionio Mari. Dicitur aliter a Marone Jonium immensum. Quarto Adrias et Mure 
Adriaticum, ut agnoscitur ex Strab. 2. et Philostr. de Icon. 2. Quinto Ausonium ab Ausonibus, 
Italie populis. Sexto Siculum ab Insula Sicilia, cujus latus Orientale alluit. 


2. De Mari Supero. 

Mare Superum sic appellatum est, quod Italie parti Boreali incumbit ; quoniam apud Geo- 
graphos Septentrio pars dicitur Superior, ut Meridies nominatur inferior, nisi forte habeatur ratio 
Maris, aut majoris alicujus Fluvii. De limitibus autem et amplitudine Maris Superi tres inve- 
niuntur sententie. Prima eaque communissima Siculo Freto Mare Superum et Inferum dividit. 
Ita fere omnes Geographi et Historici. Secunda est Marciani Capellz 1.6. distinguentis duo 
hec Maria per urbem Hydruntem. Tertia est Plinii 3, 26. per Iapygiam Prom. hee Maria 


disterminantis: qui tamen parum constanter in hoc negotio videtur locutus, ut ante me Cluverius 
observavit. 


3. De Sinu Adriatico seu Tonio. 
Mare supra Italiam terras subiens Sinus Adriaticus, vulgo a veteribus dictus est, ab Scylace 
et Eustathio Jonius Sinus. Quamquam Plinius et Mela primam ejus partem seu meridionalem 
Tonium, secundam et interiorem Adriaticum appellent. Jam illius fines consideremus. 


De Initio hujus Sinus quatuor Sententie reperiuntur. 

Prima est Scylacis hunc Sinum inchoantis a Iapygia seu Salentino Promontorio, et Montibus 
Acrocerauniis. Secunda Plinii 3, 11. inter Hydruntem et Apolloniam, ubi brevissimus ex Italia 
in Graciam transitus, atque ubi Pyrrhus Epirota primum, deinde Varro Classis Pompeiane 
prefectus iter pedestre, jactis molibus, continuare voluerunt. Tertia Polybii assignantis 
Cocyntum Prom. hodie Cubo de Stillo. Quarta denique Ptolemei 2, 17.3, 1. incipientis hunc 
Sinum a Gargano Monte in Italia, et Lisso Flumine in Illyride. 


De Fine quatuor quoque leguntur Sententia. 

Prima est Procopii Goth. 2. claudentis Ionium Sinum ad Ravennam. Secunda Ptol. 2, 17. 
ad ΕἸ. Tilauemptum, ubi intimum Adriatici Sinus recessum constituit. Tertia est Plinii et 
Strabonis ad Urbem Aquileiam. Quarta denique Mele 2, 3. ad Tergestem Urbem. 

Porro reperio eundem Sinum in tres partes dividi: qua enim Italie affunditur, Italicum Latus 
dicitur, qua Illyridem lavat, Illyricum, ita Strabo: denique pars intima Sinus, Mare Aquileiense, 
apud Dionysium nuncupatur Πόντος ᾿Ακυλήϊος. Quod dixi de Italico Latere intelliges apud J usti- 
num ad Fretum usque Siculum extendi, cum ait 1. 22. Dionysium bellum movisse in Grecos 


‘proxima Italici Maris litora tenentes,’ Illyricum autem Latus apud Scriptores medie etatis 
invenio Dalmaticum dici. 


4. De Mari Ausonio seu Siculo. 
Altera pars magni Maris a Prom. Iapygia in Meridiem Ausonium Mare prius dicebatur, 
postea vero Siculum, ut ait Strabo 2. et Ausonium ab Ausonibus populis, quos tamen negat 
Strabo ad hoc Mare habitasse. Alii Straboni repugnant, Nicander, Antonius Liberalis, et Suidas, 
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-Exinde autem Siculis in Sicilia rerum potientibus dictum est Siculum, a Gracis, itemque Γλυκεῖα 
Θάλαττα ob dulces cibos et lautitias per illud ex Grecia et Asia subvectas, ut notat ex Athenzo 
Eustathius. Hujus autem Maris limites sunt ex Strabone, ora Orientalis Siciliz, pars Italie a 
Freto Siculo ad Prom. Salentinum, exinde ad Crete Promontoria et Peloponnesum. Isidorus 
in eo invenit Achazcum et Epiroticum Mare; nam 13,16. Lontwm dividit in Siculum, Epiro- 
ticum, et Achaicum ; sed Achaici nullus veterum meminit, Epirotict tantum Servius in Ain. 3. 


5. De Mari Adriatico. 

Adriaticum Mare seu Adriaticum, ut liquet ex Marmovibus, Poetis Adriacum, Adrianum 
Scymno, Ciceroni, et Floro, antea Atriacum, ait Plinius 3, 16. ab Urbe Atria, Colonia Tu- 
scorum in paludibus, vulgo Septemmaria: idem de Atria Strabo 5. Paulus Diaconus Rerum 
Longobard. 2, 19. perperam originem hujus Maris trahit ab Atria, urbe Piceni. Ejus Maris 
termini apud Ptol. 3, 1. 4. 14. 15. 17. a Freto Siculo ad lapygiam Prom. Ora Sicilie Orientalis, 
in Epiro a Portu Cassiope ad Acheloum Amnem, Ora Corinthiacit Sinus, Peloponnesi Ora 
Occidua et Meridionalis Cretam usque. Unde colliges Adriaticum Ptolemzi esse idem cum 
Siculo Strabonis, si eximas exiguam illam oram, que ab jugis Acrocerauniis ad Cassiopen Portum 
excurrit. Dividitur autem Mare Adriaticum pressius sumptum, in tres Sinus, de quibus in 
Italia distinctius, Tarentinum, Scyllaceum, et Brutium. 


6. De Ionio Mari proprie sumpto. 

Tonium, Ptol. Ἰόνειον, unde dictum sit disputant eruditi, et adhuc sub judice lis est. Quidam 
ab Ionum naufragio dictum volunt; perperam, nam Ἴωνες Grace, Ἰόνιος vero KéAmos ita 
scribuntur; tamen legitur apud Polybium Ἰώνιον. Alii ab Ione, άπ patre. Solinus et 
Marcianus Capella ab Ionia extrema parte Italie, que sic dicta est ab lone, Naulochi filia, quam 
Hercules interemit. Homeri Interpres ab lonio quodam ab Hercule cexso. Alii denique, ut 
4Eschylus, Eustathius, Servius, et alii plures, ab errore Jus, Inachi filiz. 

Jam vero limites ejus sic proponit Ptolemeus 2, 17. 3, 1. 14.:—Ab Iapygia Prom. ad 
Garganum ; a Lisso ΕἸ. ad Celidaum Amnem, et hinc ad Portum Cassiopen. Plinius paulo 
aliter de hoc Lonio loquitur; videtur enim illud constituere ex Apollonia ad Hydruntem; de 8115 
terminis secundum Plinium non est facile statuere. Sic intellige locum Livii 23. ubi Philippus 
Macedo tantum Ionio Mari discretus ab Italia dicitur. 

Observabis item hic Plinium aliter ab aliis loqgui; quem enim alii dixere Jonium Sinum, ille 
Adriaticum nominat, et quod illi Mare Adriaticum, hic Jonium: in parte autem inferiori hujus 
Maris collocat Jonicum et Siculum, cum alii tantum Siculi meminerint. Videtur etiam ultra 
alios extendere, cum Jonium dividat in Siculum et Creticum, de quo 1. Cap. sequentis. 

Atque hactenus de impeditissima questione, de qua si expedite loqui volueris dices Jonium 
late sumptum in tres partes dividi, in Sinum Ionium seu Adriaticum, Mare Ionium proprie 
dictum, et Mare Ausonium seu Siculum. 


Carp. VI.—De Mari Aco. 


Neque minus in hac parte Maris Mediterranei laborandum fuit, propter auctores distractos in 
contraria. 


1. De Ege@o Mari late Sumpio. 

Primum hic agemus de ejus nomine, deinde de ejus limitibus. Quod ad nomen attinet, Primo 
dictum videtur fuisse Caricum, ut legitur apud veterem Thucydidis Scholiastem, quoniam Cares 
in A‘gei Insulis diu habitarunt, quos tandem abegit Minos;—ex quo, Secundo vocatum est 
Minoium, ut dicitur ab Apollonio, et aliquot ejus Insule Minotdes ;—Tertio, Mare Grecum 
tempore Thucydidis, ut ipse asserit |. 1.;— Quarto, apud Apollonium et Homerum dicitur 
Melus, vel a Melane filio Phryxi, vel a Fluvio Mela, qui in hoc cadit ex Thracia in Sinum 
cognominem ;—Quinto, in Epitome Strabonis Asiaticum dici videtur, quandoquidem in eo et 
Cycladas et Sporadas locat, et ad Troadem, Macedoniam, et Samothracen illud extendit ;— 
Sexto denique apud Maronem “θη. 5. Argolicum, ‘ Argolicoque Mari deprensus,’ etc. Terminos 
autem ejus statuo, 1. Hellespontum, 2. Mare Siculum aut Ausonium, 3. denique Parthenium seu 
Virginis Sinum. Primum omnes pene Geographi veteres asserunt ; Secundum Plinius, Mela, 
Strabo ; Tertium denique Dionysius, et ex eo Eustathius. i 

2. De Mari Cretico. 

Creticum ab Insula Creta nomen habet, et cum Myrtoo a Strabone confundi videtur: certe 
hine Myrtoi nomen expunxit Ptolemeus et alio transtulit, qui etiam Creticum extendit a Malea 
extrema ad Sunium Prom., eoque includit aliquot Insulas. Sed satius in duo maria hoc spatium 
dividitur; atque ut de Myrtoo taceam, de quo mox, Creticum continet quidquid jacet inter 
Tenarum Laconiz, Scylleum Argie, Cornu Arietis, et Samonium, Promontoria Crete, ut ex 
Strabone, Ptolemeo, Plinio, et Diorysio colligo. Quod enim apud Melam ad Acritam Prom. 
videatur extendi, ut apud Valerium Flaccum ad Strophadas, duo illi Scriptorum parum accurate 
locuti sunt. 


3. De Mari Myrtoo. 
Myrtoum nuncupatum est, vel Myrtoo Onomai auriga in illud a Pelope precipitato, vel a 
parva Insula, que cernitur Macedoniam a Geresto petentibus, ut loquitur Plinius 4, 11. vel, ut 
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ait Pausanias in Arcadicis, ἀπὸ γυναικὸς Muptovs. Limites illius sunt:—Incipit a Scylleo 
Prom. et terminatur ad Sunium Prom. Attice : Pausanias ad Eubceam extendit, imo et Plinius 
ad Eubeee Septentrionalia, si quidem ait Myrtoum totam Atticam alluere. Sed de limite 
Orientali dithcultas major, cui causam prebuere Strabo et ejus Epitomistes. Strabo enim 
tribuit mille ducenta stadia, ideoque ei assignat aliquot Cycladas; sed Epitomistes ὑπερβολικῶς 
ad quatuor millia et ducenta stadia protulit, quem parum caute hac parte secutus est Nicolaus 
Gerbelius ; neque enim tanta est illius Maris amplitudo. Inducti sunt in fraudem viri boni, quod 
Jongitudinem hujus Maris Strabo dixisset continere σταδίους περὶ τετρακισχιλίους ἢ μικρῷ 
πλείους, loqui credidere de longitudine sumpta γεωγραφικῶς, non autem γεωμετρικῶς. Sed nos 
iterum de hoe limite in Icario, cui committitur. Superest excutiendus Ptolemzeus, qui 5, 2. 
contra veteres omnes Myrtoum collocat inter Samum Insulam, et Peninsulam, ubi Halicarnassus, 
ac proinde inter Icarium et Rhodiense. Nicolaus Gerbelius, ut Ptolemezum tutaretur, ejus 
sententiz fautorem laudavit Horatium, qui Carm. 1, 1. statim post Myrtoum Icarium 
appellavit : 


Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet Mare ; 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum. 


Sed hine nihil conficitur ; loquitur enim de maribus obnoxlis tempestati. Et ut aliquid conce- 
damus, ostendemus duo hec Maria inter se committi, sed ab Occidente in Orientem, non a 
Meridie in Septentrionem. 


4. De Mari Macedonico eé Greciensi. 
Macedonicum non uni duntaxat affunditur Macedonia, sed littus Australe Thraciz lavat: ita 
diserte Plinius 4, 12. 
Greciense Greciam alluit, et forte est Argolicum Maronis 5. Dictum esse videtur etiam 
Tonium, quod a Seneca in Thebaide ad Hellespontum usque promovetur : 


Hine qua relinquit nomen Ionii Maris 
Fauces Abydi Sestos opposite premit. 


Sicque Jonium illud dividi potuit apud Plinium in Siculum et Creticum. 


5. De £ge@o proprie dicto. 


JEgeum Mare dictum est, vel, ut ait Festus Pompeius, quod Insule hujus Maris non male 
representent gregein caprarum, (aig, capra,) et fluctus ad illas caprarum more lascivire 
videantur, vel, ut ait Plinius 4, 11. a scopulo inter Tenum, (male Tenedum,) et Chium, vel, ut 
Eustathius ad primum Iliados ab A°geone Pirata, qui usus est Eubcea Insula pro épunrnpie, vei 
denique, ut mavult Strabo, ab Agis Euboicis. Termini illius Maris varii a Strabone et Plinio 
statuuntur. Strabo 7. enim illud Mare non affundit toti Thracia, sed ad Strymonem, aut (ut 
habet alia lectio,) ad Nessum tantum promovet; Ptolemeus autem extendere videtur ad ΕἸ. 
Melanem. Plinius vero 8, 11. Hg@um quidem Mare, per Sinum Melana interrupit, sed 5, 2. 
promovet a Sigezo Prom. ad Argenum Prom., Insulz Chio respondens, 


6. De Icario Mari. 


Icarium Mare nomen accepit ab Icaro, qui liquefactis alis in hoc Mare cecidit, ut mythologi ; 
aut nimium extendens alas ventorum navigio suo, hic naufragium passus est, ut Palzphatus I. ; 
tamen Strabo 14. et Plinius ab Insula denominatum volunt. De hujus amplitudine non levis 
difficultas, seu Austrum, seu Boream, sive Orientem, sive Occidentem spectaveris. Si Orientem 
consideres,-reperies apud Strabonis Compactorem Asiaticum appellari, ubi tamen nonnulli 
audaciores pro ᾿Ασιατικῷ reponunt Ἰκάριον, sed apud ipsum Strabonem dicitur, ‘quod Aigeo 
deinceps est,’ et ad illud Aolidem, loniam, Cariam, et Lyciam afligit, quibus verbis satis 
exprimitur Icanrum Mare. Veruin diserte Solinus c. 26. Asiaticum nominat. De extensione 
in Boream duas invenio sententias: 1. Ptolemai 5. qui Icarium Mare inter Argenum Prom. et 
Pyrrham Urbem restringit, et tres Insulas eluere docet, Icariam, Chium, et Samum; altera 
Strabonis, qui |. 2. Icarium inchoat ab Hellesponto, A Meridie disyungi puto per lineam 
ductam ab Urbe Gnido ad Samonium Prom., quod ex Strabone 10. didici. De termino Occi- 
dentali, qui Myrtoo Orientalis est, ita statuit Plinius 4, 2. ‘ Icariwm Mare dicitur, quod est inter 
Samum et Myconum.”” Sed hunc limitem magis promovet Sophoclis vetus Scholiastes, et eo 
Delum includit. Quod autem Plinius 4, 12. ait Cycladas et Sporadas circumfundi ab Occidente 
Myrtoo, ab Oriente Icario, sicut a Septentrione, et a Meridie vero Cretico, et Carpathio, tantum 
abest ut questionem solvat, quin potius confundit. 


7. De Mari Carpathio et Rhodiensi. 


Hec duo Maria in unum reduximus, quoniam Strabo 2. Carpathium protrahit μέχρι Ῥόδου, 
apud quem et perperam legitur καὶ Κύπρου pro Καρπάθου. Meminit tamen idem Strabo Rhodii 
Maris, seu ἀναχύσεως Ῥοδίας. Plinius 4, 12. Carpathium conjungit cum Cretico ab Occidente, 
a Septentrione cum Icario ; de aliis terminis tacet. Ptolemzus vero, quanquam 5, 2. Rhodiensis 
Maris terminos posuerit Gnidum et Caunum in finibus Lycie, et 3, 17. latus Orentale Crete, 
dixerit allui Carpathio Mari; postea tamen ubi 5, 2. Insulas commemorat, permiscere videtur 
“Podiaxdy καὶ Καρπάθιον. Item Strabo, oblitus eorum que dixerat |. 2., male |. 10, Insulam 
Co in Mari Carpathio locat. 


sa png 
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Carp. VII.—De Marr Parruenio seu Sinu VircGinis. 


Hujus vocis meminit Eustathius in Dionys., Πέλαγος καὶ Παρθένιον Κόλπον ἐκάλουν of παλαῖοι, 
ob Europam ex Phenicia in Cretam per hunc maris tractum deportatam., Quare Manilius ]. 4. 
sic cecinit de hoc mari: 


Ille Puellari donavit nomine fluctus, 
Et monumenta sub hoc titulo sacravit amoris. 


Inde intelliges quare Ammianus Marcellinus Orontem ΕἸ. devolvat in Mare Parthenium, 
itemque cur 1. 22. Issicum Mare Parthenium nuncupet. Ortelius Parthenii nomen ab urle 
Parztonio deducit, que apud Afthicum Parthenium appellatur. Dicitur aliter hoc Mare ab 
Kustathio Φαρία Θάλαττα, a Solino c. 26. ut premonuimus, Agyptium, itemque etiam a Strabone 
], 10.; siquidem Acgyptium Cretico et Carpathio connectit. Vastus autem hic tractus Maris 
in sequentia Maria distribuitur. 

Lycium a Lycia, Asie Minoris provincia. Plinius in eo Rhodum collocat; sed Ptolemeus 
5, 3. illud urbe Lycie extrema Calinda restringit ab Occidente. 

Pamphylium a Pamphylia regione, de quo dissident Plinius et Ptolemeus, quorum hic Cram- 
busam Insulam in Pamphylio collocat, ille in Lycio. Strabo 1. 2. Pamphylium cum Lycio | 
confundit ; et illud extendit ad Cyprum. Sed hoc Mare Strabo et Eustathius Κόλπον 
vocant. 

Issicum seu Cilictum Mare, inter Cyprum Insulam et Ciliciam. Ptolemzus hoc ab urbe 
Sidra inchoat; Mela ab Anemurio. Item Ptol. hoc Fretum vocat Αὐλῶνα, quam vocem Plinius 
5, 31. Latinitate donavit, ‘Mare quod pretenditur, vocant Aulonua Cilicium.’ Ptolemeus 
partem ejus facit Sinum Issicum, videlicet intimum ejus recessum ad urbem Issum. Strabo 
autem 1.2. Mare Cilicium cum Issico Sinu confundit; immo et Dionysius Pamphylium cum 
Cilicio, a quo et videtur aliter Mare Sidonium appellari. 

_ Syriacum statim ab urbe Isso dicitur a Ptol. 5, 15. et porrigitur ad Corsei FI. ostia, qui in 
sacris Codicibus Torrens Cisson appellatur. Cap. autem 14. Cypro admovetur ab Occidente. 
Strabo tamen ab urbe Isso ad Orthosiam deducit. 

Phenicium excipit Syriacum, et Pheniceum a Plinio vocatur. Παραλίαν Φοινίκην Strabo 1. 
16. et ab urbe Orthosia Pelusium usque promovet. Huc quoque pertinent que diximus de 
Sidonio Dionysii in Issico, quod usque ad Casium Montem A‘gypti promovet, et Phario Mari 
connectit. 

Tonium hic constituit Eustathius in Dionysium a Gaza A’gyptum usque, propterea quod 
quidam Gazam Ionem vocent, ideoque in ea urbe statua lus seu Lune colebatur sub forma 
bovis, Ιὼ yap ἡ Σελήνη κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αργείων διάλεκτον. 

Ζερυρίέϊμηι Dionysio, et poétis Mare Pharium, a Pharo Insula Alexandrie A‘gypti adjacente, 
diversos a diversis terminos accepit. Nam juxta Ptol. attingit Cyprum. Apud Strab. Avgeo 
copulatur. Ab Oriente extenditur ab Eustathio ad Sinum Issicum; Ptol. Corseo FI. hoc 
coercet; Dionysius a Cassio Monte ad Sirbonidem Paludem extendit. Ab Occidente denique 
apud Ptol. ad Axillam Villam promovetur; ab aliis ad Catabatmum, ab aliis A’gypto tantum 
᾿ co-extenditur. 


Cap. VIII.—De Marr Lisyco. 


Mare quod Africam alluit a Septentrione Libycum dicitur, quia Grecis Africa Libya est. Ita 
protensum Mare ab Avgypto ad Fretum Gaditanum Libycum vocant Mela, Plinius, Strabo, in 
quo Libycum proprie dictum, Africanum ; itemque partes Sardoi et Iberici reperimus. 

Libycum proprie dictum, limitem habet ab Oriente A°gyptum, et ap. Ptol. 4, 3. extenditur ab 
Axilla Villa ad intimam Syrtim Majorem, hoc est, Phileni Villam, (aliis Aras,) ultra quam Ptol. 
Mare Libycum non promovet. Apud eund. 3, 17. ad Crete Australia propagatur, itaque ad 
Peloponnesum non excurrit, sed restringitur linea a Pachyno Prom. ad Commu Arietis Crete 
deducta : quandoquidem diserte asserit 3, 17. Peloponnesum a Meridie Adriatico perfundi. 

Africanum Ptolemzo, Mele Africum a Villa Phileni, intimoque Syrtis Majoris Sinu ad Fluvii 
Ampsage ostia protenditur, et inde ad Siciliam Sardiniamque procurrit juxta descriptiones 
_Ptolemzi. De Sardinia asserit idem Mela. Quidam tamen Dionysium credunt Siculum Mare 
᾿ ad Syrtes usque promovisse ; sed hi verba Dionysii non satis intellexerunt. 
᾿ς Ptol. autem 4, 3. illud Mare Africanum in tres partes seu Sinus dividit, Syrtim Majorem, 
| Syrtim Minorem, et Sinum Numidicum: Majorem coercet Phileni et Macomace Villis: hinc ad 
Tenam Urbem Minorem describit: reliquum tribuit Sinui Numidico, quem et promovet c. 3. 
In Mauritaniam Cesariensem ad Audum ΕἸ. vel potius Prom. : 

τ De Sardoo et Iberico, quorum partes saltem Libyco adscribunt Mela et Plinius, satis egimus 
C. 4. hujus libri. 


Cav. [X.—De Ponto Evxino. 


᾿ς Hoc Mare perillustre ob fabulosas expeditiones, ideoque Herodotus in Melpomene hoc 
᾿ ἀξιοθέητον et θωῦμασιώτατον appellat. De quo sex expendemus. 
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1. De Nomine hujus Maris. 


Omittam hic multa πάρεργα, que tibi suggerit Stuchius in Periplum Arriani. Dictum est 
hoc Mare, 

1. Pontus κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, ut ait Strabo 1. 1. quia in eum quicumque navigarent, periti habe- 
bantur naute. Dicere autem cum Bocatio Libro de Fluminibus et Maribus, sic appellatum esse 
quasi Pontem, quod hyeme concrescens pedibus euntium teratur, vel a potu, quod dulcescat 
aquis Fluminum influentibus, Grammaticorum more nugari est. 

2. Euxinus, vel ex antiphrasi, ut ait Ammianus Marcellinus 1. 22. quasi ironice Evfewos vel 
*Aéevos, unde Ovidius, 

‘ Dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit,’ 


et Κακόξενος, quia Tauri ejus accole Diane Orchiloche hospites huc delatos immolabant, et in 
eorum craniis bibebant; vel sine ulla antiphrasi ob alios mores illatos ab lonibus, ut vult 
Strabo I. 7. 

3. Nigrum Mare, meminit hujus vocis Appianus in Mithrid. Cujus coloris causam alii 
referunt in profunditatem, alii in aérem illic caliginosum. Hoc tamen negat Aristoteles, dum 
guerit in Problematis, quare Euxinus sit A°gzo candidior. 

4. Caucasium apud Apoll. Rh. 4. quoniam, inguit Jornandes in Gothicis, in illum Cavensus 
Mons excurrit ad Rupem Marpesiam. 

Reliqua nomina ejus sunt Scythicum et Sarmaticum, Ovidio et Valerio; Amazonium Clau- 
diano, Cimmerium Herodoto, Ponticum Plutarcho et Tacito, Tauricum Avieno, Colchicum 
Straboni, Phasianum Aristidi ; Tanais Gothis apud Procop. Vide Thesaurum Ortelii. 


2. De Origine hujus Maris. 

Quidam ejus Maris aquas ex Oceano per Fretum Gaditanum accersebant, ut supra monuimus. 
Nunc querimus tantum utrum “σθαι ex Ponto, an Pontus ex A’gzeo existat. 
Quod A’geum sit origo Ponti, putant Dionysius, Mela, Macrobius, aliique apud Eustath. ; 

Strabo autem inconstanter locutus est. 

Quod Pontus aquas sufficiat A°geo, antiquior opinio fuit, et verior; sic enim censuit Hero- 
dotus, et eam sequitur Petrus Gillius in suo Bosphoro, testis αὐτόπτης. Ratio est, quia leviora, 
ut palez et ligna, ex Ponto defluunt in Propontidem. Quam causam dum refundit Macrobius 
Sat. 7, 12. in aquam Fluminum supernatantem Euxino, et in A°geum influentem, se profitetur 
imperitum philosophie. Recte ergo apud Scythas Palus Maotis dicitur Temerinda, hoc est, 
Plinio teste, Mater Ponti. Et apud Eustath. Mata τοῦ Πόντου, ‘ Nutrix Ponti.’ 


3. De Euxini Quantitate. 


Hoc est, que sit ejus longitudo, latitudo, ambitus, profunditas :— 

Longitudo, Herodoto in Melpomene, est undecim millium et centum stadiorum : licet multa 
falsa auctor ille supponat nempe μακρότατον ejus esse ab ostio Phasis ad Bosphorum. Themi- 
stius Euphrada ad sex millia contrahit. Strabo denique ei quinque millia duntaxat, aut paulo 
plura concedit. Reliquas opiniones vide apud Plin. 

Latitudo, penes Herod., est trium millium et trecentorum stadiorum: distinguit Strabo, nam a 
Byzantio ad ostia Borysthenis tria millia et octingenta stadia assignat; versus ortum, quinque 
millia, aut aliquid amplius ; qua extensione videtur cowplecti Mezotida. 

Ambitus apud Polyb. est xx11. millium stadiorum ; Ammianus Marcellinus ex Eratosthene et 
aliis veteribus addit mille stadia. Strabo Eratostheni duo insuper millia: fuit ergo aut 22, aut 
23, aut 25 millium stadiorum. 

Profunditas ejus secundum antiquos parva; quare ‘vadosum’ Ammiano nominatur. Aristo- 
teles et Polybius aliquando opplendum credidere : quod tamen negat Strabo 1. 1. Fuisse alicubi 
profundissimum ad locum Balthea dictum ex adverso Coraxa gentis asserunt Philosophus 
Meteor. 2. Plinius 2, 102. 


4. De Euxini cum Ege@o Conjunctione. 


Credidere veteres quidquid inter Byzantium et Thraciam Chersonesum jacet, solidum alias 
eXtitisse: ita Strato quidam. Addit Diodorus 1. 5. labem primo ad Cyaneas erupisse, deinde 
ad Hellespontum pervasisse. Plinius 6, 1. * Invitis hoc accidisse terris indicio sunt tot angustiz, 
et tam parva nature repugnantis intervalla.’ Sed hoc refutat Strabo 1. 1. 


5. An Euxinus Concrescat. 


Negavit omnino Mare concrescere Macrobius: hoc tamen Mare rigere hyeme dixere veteres. 
Ovidius hic exul, quam szpe hoc cecinit. 

Marcellinus 1. 22. hujus concretionis causam refundit in dulciores aquas, quas in eo Mari 
agnoscunt Strabo, Plinius, Arrianus, et omnes antiqui. Riguisse autem negari non potest, 
maxime tempore Copronymi, quando glacies ex summo Mari in profundum extitit ad xxx. 
cubitos, et cum nix superincidisset, iterum ad xx. cubitos, eo modo ut Maris equor litori pene 
zquaretur. 


6. De Euxini Maris Divisione. 


Partem Euxini Meotida dixisse veteres, pluribus apud Stuchium leges. Reliquum in duas 
partes secernitur: quare de eo Strabe 1. 2. dixit hoc Mare τρόπον τινὰ διθάλαττον per duo 
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Promontoria, Cornu Arietis in Taurica Chersoneso, et Carambin in Asia Minori, levamque 
appellari Πέλαγος πρὸς Ἑσπέραν, dextram τὸ ‘E@ov. Et quia minus excurrit Carambis quam 
Cornu Arietis, ideo dicitur ab antiquis non male representare formam arcus Scythici; de quo 
vide Strab. |. 2. 


Car. X.—Der Marr Caspro. 


Nomen habet a Caspiis populis, diciturque etiam ab Hyrcanis Hyrcanum. Non minus fuisse 
quam Ponticum Clitarchus docet apud Plin. 6,13. Ptolemei pOsitiones evincunt amplius esse. 
Agrippa apud Plin. in longitudinem ad ccccxc. millia passuum, in latitudinem ad ccxc. porrigit. 
De ambitu non audet statuere Plinius, et in numerum passuum, quem ex aliis affert, dubio 
procul error irrepsit. 


1. De Natura Caspii Maris. 


Quinque de natura hujus Maris Philosophi et Geographi observant : 

1. Ejus aquam dulcem esse: ita Plinius 6, 17. qui citat ejus rei testes Alexandrum Magnum 
et Varronem. Idem quoque Solinus c. 22. Ideoque dicebatur ejus ὕδωρ ὑπέργλυκυ. 
_ 2. Serpentes aluisse: sic Polycletus ap. Strab., Curtius 7, 7. Diodorus 5. 17. qui addit illos 
inventes esse. 

3. Pisces colore a nostris differre : ita Diodorus et Curfius. 

4. Θηριῶδες esse belluosum, sic Mela 3,5. ‘Belluis magis quam cetera refertum, ideoque 
minus navigabile.’ 

5. Aistibus reciprocis concitari ; quod unus Curtius 1. 7. asseruit. 


2. Uirum hoc Mare sit a reliquis separatum. 


Refutabimus superius eorum opinionem, qui cum Scythico Mari Caspinm conjunxerunt, sive 
per angustum fretum, ut plerique veterum, sive per occultum meatum, ut Eustathius. Sed duobus 
aliis modis junctum aliis Maribus antiqui crediderunt. 

Primus est connecti Oceano Septentrionali per Fluvium Araxum, melius forte Jaxartum, quia 
is Fluvius, utriusgue Maris nexus, alluere dicitur regionem Massagetarum, et duos habere fontes, 
quorum unus influit in Mare Septentrionale, alius in Caspium. Ita Strabo |. 11. Sed hoc falsum 
esse in Turtaria videbitur. 

Secundus modus connecti Caspium cum Euxino per Paludem Meotidem. Meminit ejus 
Curtius 7, 7.; meminit et Strabo, et hujus erroris causam refundit in ambitionem Macedonum 
regi suo domitum orbem arrogare volentium. Certe ea de re dubitasse Alexandrum ex Arriani 
]. 7. constat, ubi ait regem destinasse Heraclidem quendam, qui de iis quereret. De mendaciis 
Patrocli non est quod hic iterum conqueramur. 


3. De Divisione Maris Caspit. 

In quatuor partes distributum est, quarum ex veteribus elicio nomina Scythicum, Albanum, 
Caspium, Hyrcanum. 

Scythicum dicitur ejus pars ab ostio Rhymnici ΕἸ. Orientem versus ex Pomponio Mela 3, 5. 
sed melius ex Plinio 6, 13. extenditur ad Albaniam. 

Albanum affunditur toti Albani, ut ex disertis Plinii verbis eodem loci constat. 

Caspium ex mente Melz et Plinii a Cyro ΕἸ. limite Albaniz et Medie procedit Hyrcaniam 
versus : Plinius, * A Cyro Caspium Mare incipit vocari.’ 

Hyrcanum denique occupabat partem respondentem Rhymnici Fluminis ostiis, ad Orientis 
ultimum recessum. Sic intelliges quoad ait Mela, ‘Contra os ipsum in Hyrcanum,’ videlicet 
ab limite Occidentali Hyrcaniz, qui respondet Rhymnici ΕἸ, ostio.” 


“Dre VENTIS. 


1. De Numero Ventorum secundum Veteres. 


1. Philosophi quidam apud Aristotelem unicum ventum duntaxat admittebant, quoniam, 
inquiebant, ventus est tantum aér motus: de his Meteor. 1, 13. Philosophus. 

2. Therialces apud Strabonem duos tantum recipiebat sibi ab utroque polo oppositos, 
dicebanturque, 


Boreas, - - - - - - WNotus. 
3. Poete Greci et Latini quatuor appellant, quos 5101 invicem ita opponunt : 
Auster, - - - - - - Νότος, 
Eurus, - - - - - - Evpos, 
Aquilo, - - - - - - Βορέας, 
Favonius, - - - - - Ζέφυρος. 


Zephyri autem loco in tempestate solent Africum substituere. 
4. Andronicus Cyrrhestes apud Strab. in Turri octagona Athenis octo disposuerat, quos 
Triton mobilis virga indicabat :— 
Aquilo, Cectas, Notus, Africus, 
Apeliotes, Argestes, “ Zephyrus, Eurus. 
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5. Plinius, Seneca, Aristoteles duodecim recipiunt, quos Seneca ex punctis Tropicorum, 
Circulorum Polarium, et Meridiani pradictos circulos secantis, colligit :— 


Subsolanus, - - - - - - ᾿Ἀπελιώτης, 

Boreas, - - - - - - - ᾿Απαρκτίας, 

Aquilo, - - - = - - - Μέσης, 

Cecias, - - - - - - - Καικίας, 

Corus, - - - - τ - - ἸἈργέστης, 

Thrascias, - - - - - - θρασκίας, 

Favonius, - - - - - - Ζέφυρος, 

Auster, - - - - - - = Νότος, 

Albonotus, - - - - - - Δευκόνοτος, 

Ἤδη, προσ - 

Vulturnus, - - - - - -  Evpos, 

Euronotus, - - - - - = Φοινικίας. 

6. Vitruvius 1, 6. viginti quatuor :— 

SEPTENTRIO Favonius AUSTER SoLanus 
Thrascias Argestes Euronotus Carbas 
Corus Subvesperus Vulturnus Boreas 
Caurus Africus Eurus Aquilo 
Circius Libonotus Cecias Supernas 
Etesig Altanus Ornithias Gallicus. 


2. Ventorum Antiquorum Syllabus. 


1. Africus, Grecis Aly, ab Africa dictus, (que Grecis Libya est,) nomen accepit, procellosus 
inprimis: quo tamen flante mirum est, (Plinio teste,) Alcyonum proli sterni mare. Aristoteles 
ait eum vix obducere celum nubibus, quoniam illas rapiditate sua dissipat. 

2. Altanus a Vitruvio juxta Austrum collocatur, et sic dicitur, quod altius nubes agat, aut 
forte ab Altano, urbe Calabriz respectu Brundusii aut Tarenti; ex eo autem retinuere nomen 
venti meridionales, les Autans. 

3. Aparctias ab Ursa Minore nomen habet, Latinis Septentrio, in Europa serenus, in Africa 
nubilus. Confunditur a quibusdam cum Borea, Aquilone, et Etesiis. 

4. Apeliotes, Senece Apheliotes, a Greco ἥλιος, Latinis Solanus et Subsolanus spirans ab 
Oriente A°quinoctiali. Denominatur autem ventus ἃ sole potius nascente quam occidente, quia 
oriens flatum auget, occidens premit, inquit Plinius, 

5. Argestes a Vitruvio infra Favonium constituitur, apud Aristotelem, Plinium, Strabonem 
loco caurt supponitur. Ab Homero certe Νότιος appellatur. Dicitur a Greco ἀργὸς, que 
pigrum sonat, igitur per antiphrasim, est enim procellosus; licet id Seneca neget, cum eum 
mollem vocat, ac euntibus et redeuntibus communem. Idem videtur esse cum lapyge et 
Cauro. 

6. Aquilo ab aquile velocitate dictus. 
et Seneca aliter sentiunt. 

7. Atabalus et Atabulus ventus est peculiaris Apulie, cujus meminit Horat. Sat.5. Quidam 
Atuburum legunt, et ab Ataburo, Monte Siciliz, nominari putant: quare ab eodem Horatio 
torrere dicitur montes Apulie. Porphyrio tamen dictum credit mapa τὸ τὴν ἄτην βάλλειν, ab 
inferenda noxa, quia sic omnia arefacit, ut nullis possint solibus recreari, ait Plinius. 

8. Auster ab hauriendis aquis appellatur, licet non asperetur ; Grecis Notus est. 

9. Boreas Grecorum, Aquile Latinorum est, et dicitur vel a rege Thraciz, ut Mythologi, vel 
ab τῆς βοῆς, quoniam est violenti flatus, et sonori, ut vult apud Gellium Phavorinus. 

10. Cecias vulgo inter Aquilonem et Subsolanum collocatur, ab uno Vitruvio inter Sub- 
solanum et Eurum. Non pellit nubes, sed ad se videtur attrahere, unde nata paremia. Tatius 
Isag. c. 32. in Phenomena Arati ait ita dictum a ΕἸ. Caico. Vocatur aliter Hellespontias. 

11. Carbas supra Subsolanum infra Boream Vitruvio, forte ab Urbe Curba Minoris Armeniz. 

12. Cataegis Pamphyliam infestat apud Senecam Nat. Quast. 5. An ab Hgosagis Galatiz ὃ 
Videtur sane ad Septentrionem referendus. 

13. Caurus a Vitruvio constituitur, ubi Plinius et Aristoteles Argesten locant: sic vocatur, 
quod in morem panther stridere seu caurire videatur. 

14. Circius, Cercius Catoni, sic appellatur a turbine, ut νὰ] Phavorinus apud Gell. ‘Tribuitur 
uni Galliz a Plinio et Seneca; Cato eo quoque infestari Hispanos Alpinos ait. Neque tamen 
totam Galliam quatit, siquidem Vienne non sentitur, inquit Plinius. Percellere armatum 
hominem, et plaustrum, ait Cato; Gallorum edificia diruere, inquit Seneca, et tamen coli ab 
indigenis, quod huic debeant salubritatem, ideoque ei ab Augusto in Galliis agenti votum esse 
templum. Recte collocatum esse a Vitruvio, arguit Plinii locus. 

15. Corus vulgo cum Cauro confunditur, distinguitur tamen a Vitruvio: Seneca hune 
violentum vocat, et in unam partem rapacem. 

16. Etesie sic vocantur, quasi anniversarii, tempestivi et salubres omni viventi, inquit 
Tullius. Plinius ait flare biduo post exortum canicule, Theo in Aratum ab exortu canicule ut 
plurimum 60 diebus ad Arcturum. Ab antiquis vulgo crediti sunt flare a Septentrione, quare 
a Lucretio ‘ Etesi flabra aquilonam :’ unde quidam eis assignarunt Nili inundationem. Alii in 
Occidentem, alii in Orientem declinare malunt; Nigidius etiam apud Gell., in Austrum, 


Ejus loco ab Aristotele substituitur Meses, sed Plinius 
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Videlicet, inquit idem Gellius 2, 22. ex alia atque alia coli parte flant. Plinius eos cum 
prodromis videtur confundere: Seneca tradit vocari ‘sommiculosos’ et ‘ delicatos,’ quia, inquit, 
“mane surgere nesciunt.’ 

17. Euronotus, Aristoteli Leuconotus, aliter et Phanicias, de quo postea. Inter Eurum et 
Notum ab Aristotele collocatur, a Vitruvio inter Vulturnum et Austrum. 

18. Eurus, εὖρος, quasi edpvos, fluidus, quia excitat sudorem, ut vult Eustathius, vel quasi 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἕω ῥέων, procedens ab Aurora. Confunditur aliquando cum Subsolano et Vulturno. 
Immo et ab aliis affigitur Orienti estivo, ab aliis hyemali, ait Strabo. 

19. Favonius, a fovendo dictus, quod ab eo plant enecte frigore refoveantur; Grecis est 
Ζέφυρος. 

20. Gallicus, cujus meminit unus Vitruvius, et prope Septentrionem, versus Austrum locat. 

21. Hellespontias, ab Hellesponto, unde spirat in Greciam et Athenas, aliter Cecias, de 
quo supra. 

22. Japyx, cujus meminere Horatius et Virgilius; ad Argesten referri debet. Optatur enim 
ab Horatio Maroni ex Italia in Greciam et Athenas soluturo, et eo usa est Cleopatra ex Epiro 
in Aigyptum fugiens. Nomen habet ab Japygia parte Apuliz. 

23. Leuconotus, aliter Euronotus, item et Phenicius. Dicitur autem Leuconotus, quod 
serenitatem inducat ; λευκὸν enim serenum est. 

24. Libonotus ita dictus, quod Notum inter et Africum spiret ; a quibusdam Leuconotus apud 
Strab. nominatur. 

25. Meses quasi medius, a Plinio locatur inter Aquilonem et Ceciam, ab Aristotele post 

Boream versus Orientem loco Aquilonis Pliniani. 
, 26. Notus, a Greco νότις, humor, quia valde humidus, vel, ut apud Gell. Phavorinus ab 
ov@, ledo, unde ὄνοτος, et per apheresin véros, inquit Eustathius, quod frugibus et corporibus 
noceat. Noctu vehementior est quam interdiu ; et eo flante animalia minus esvriunt, ait Plinius. 
In Mari Adriatico szvit atrocius. 

27. Olympias a Plinio supra Argesten effertur ; qui etiam notat consuetudinem invaluisse, ut 
Olympias, Scyron, et Argestes confundantur, quod et fecit Aristoteles. Nomen habet ab 
Olympo monte respectu Thessalorum. 

28. Ornithias, quasi Avicularis, quia post brumam spirans aves reducit, ait Plinius, estque 
admodum temperatus. At Geminus frigidum appellat. Ab Aristotele et Vitruvio opponuntur 
Ornithie Etesiis. 

29. Phenicias, a Pheenicibus, qui eo utuntur solventes in Greciam; Euronotus aliter dicitur. 

30. Scyron a montibus seu petris Scyroniis vocatur, et maxime Athenienses infestat ; hunc 
Plinius infra Argesten ablegat. Quomodo autem cum Olympia et Argeste confundatur, supra 
innvimus. 

31. Septentrio a polo Arctico spirat, Grecis Aparctias, de quo superius. 

32. Solanus Vitruvio, Pliuio Subsolanus, ab Oriente A°quinoctiali spirat. 

33. Subsolanus idem cum Solano. 

34. Subvesperus, quem unus appellat Vitruvius, atque inter Argesten et Africum statuit. 

35. Supernas appellatur quoque ab uno Vitruvio, et supra Aquilonem collocatur. 

36. Thrascias nomen habet a Thracia late sumpta, hoc est, a regionibus supra Macedoniam 
extensis; de ejus situ omnes conveniunt. 

37. Vulturnus infra Eurum ab uno Vitruvio statuitur, a Latinis pluribus cum Euro con- 
funditur. Quidam apud Gell. vocant Euronotum. Dicitur a vulture ave, vel a Vulturno fluvio 
Campanie. 

38. Zephyrus quasi ζωὴν φέρων, vitam ferens, Latinis Favonius. 


3. De Ventis secundum Recentiores. 
Dividuntur venti xxx11. in Cardinales, Secundarios, Tertiarios, et Quadrantes. 


Cardinales sic dicti, quod a quatuor mundi cardinibus spirent. 


( Est, ab Oriente, - - - - - Levante, 7 
In ; Ovest, ab Occidente,- - - - Ponenie, ! In 
Oceano. 1 διά, ἃ Meridie, - - - - - Ostroseu Mesogiorno, ΠΥ ΕΣ ΕΝ 
ἰ Nord, aSeptentrione, - - - Tramontana, 
Secundariz, in quibus Nord et Sud nomen incipiunt. 
Sudest,- - - - = - + τ Siroco, 7} 

In j Nordest, - - - - - - - Greco, In 
Oceano. | Sudovest, - - - - τ - - Garbino, seu Libecio, { Mediterraneo. 
Nordovest,- - - - - - - Maesiro, J 
Tertiarii in quibus Secundarius claudit nomen, inchoat Cardinalis. 

{ Ovest-Nord-ovest, - - - - - Ponente-Maesiro, 1 
᾿ | Nord-Nord-ovest, - - - - - Maestro-Tramontana, 1 
| Nord-Nord-est, - - - - - - Tramontana-Greco, | 
In | Est-Nord-est, - - - - ~ - Levante-Greco, ' Tn 

Oceano. ἡ Est-Sud-est, - - - - - - = Levante-Siroco, t Mediterraneo, 
Sud-Sud-est, - - - - - - - Qstro-Siroco, | 
| Sud-Sud-ovest, - - - - - - Ostro-Garbino, Ι 
| Ovest-Sud-ovest, - - - - - Ponente-Garbino. J 
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Quadrantes ex Cardinalibus et Secundariis complicati, addito Nomine Quadrantis. 


In Oceano. In Mediterraneo. 
Ovest quart de Nordovest, - - - - Quarta di Ponente verso Maestro, 
Nordovest quart de l’Ovest, = - - - Quarta di Maestro verso Ponente, 
Nordovest quart au Nord, - - - - Quarta di Maestro verso Tramontana, 


Nord quart au Nordovest, Quarta di Tramontana verso Maestro. 


Nord quart au Nordest, - Quarta di Tramontana verso Greco, 
Nordest quart au Nord, - - - - - Quaria di Greco verso Tramontana, 
Nordest quart dest, - - - = - - Quarta di Greco verso Levante, 
Est quart au Nordest, - - - - - Quarta di Levante verso Greco. 


Quarta di Levante verso Stroco, 


Est quart au Sudest, 


Sudest quartal’Est, - - - - = - Quarta dt Siroco verso Levante, 
Sudest quart duSud, - - - - - - Quarta di Siroco verso Ostro, 

Sud quart au Sudest, - - - - - - Quarta di Ostro verso Siroco. 

Sud quart du Sudovest, - = - - - Quarta di Ostro verso Garbino, 
Sudovest quart du Sud, - - - - - Quarta di Garbino verso Ostro, 
Sudovest quart ἃ |’Ouest, - - - - Quarta di Garbino verso Ponente, 
Ouest quart au Sudovest, - - + - Quarta di Ponente verso Garbino.” 
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CMmOrtankh wn μὸ 


ENGLISH. 


. North 


North by East 


- North North East 

- North East by North 
. North East 

. North East by East 
- East North East 

- East by North 

. East 

. East by South 

. East South East 

. South East by East 


South East 


- South East by South 
- South South East 

- South by East 

. South 

- South by West 


South South West 


- South West by South 
- South West by West 
. South West 

. West South West 

. West by South 

. West 


West by North 


. West North West 

. North West by West 
. North West 

. North West by North 
- North North West 

. North by West 


Latin, GREEK. 


1. Septentrio, Boreas. 

2. Hyperboreas, Hypaquilo, Gallicus. 
3. Aquilo. 

4. Mesoboreas, Mesaquilo, Supernas. 
5. Arctapeliotes, Borapeliotes, Grecus. 

6. Hypocesias. 

7. Cesias, Hellespontias. 

8. Mesoczsias. 

9. Solanus, Subsolanus, A peliotes. 

10. Hypeurus, Hypereurus. 
11. Eurus, Vulturnus. 

12. Meseurus. 

13. Notapeliotes, Euraster. 

14. Hypopheenix. 

15. Phenix, Pheenicias, Leuconotus, Gangeticus, 
16. Mesopheenix. 

17. Auster, Notus, Meridies. 

18. Hypolibonotus, Alsanus. 

19. Libonotus, Notolibycus, Austro-Africus. 
20. Mesolibonotus. 
21. Hypolibs, Hypafricus, Subvesperus. 
22. Notozephyrus, Notolibycus, Africus. 

23. Libs. 

24. Mesolibs, Mesozephyrus. 

25. Zephyrus, Favonius, Occidens. 

26. Hypargestes, Hypocorus. 

27. Argestes, Caurus, Corus, lapyx. 
28. Mesargestes, Mesocorus. 

29. Zephyro-Boreas, Borolibycus, Olympias. 
30. Hypocircius, Hypothracias, Sciron. 

31. Circius, Thracias. 

32. Mesocircius. 


The ancients originally used only the four cardinal winds: they afterwards added four more. 
The Romans increased them to 24: the moderns have added to the 4 cardinal winds 28 colla- 
teral winds.” Br oe.] 


‘‘Winps are produced by an agitation of the air, occasioned chiefly by the variations of 


heat and cold, by which it is either rarified or condensed. Thus Pliny 2, 44. Ventus nihil 


aliud quam fluxus aeris. 


2, 39. 


So Seneca N.Q.5,1. Ventus est aer fluens; and Cicero de N. ἢ. 
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«* As the air is subject to the laws of gravitation like other fluids, it has a constant tendency 
to preserve its equilibrium; so that, if it is by any means more rarified or rendered lighter in 
one place than another, the weightier air will rush in from all parts to that place ; which cur- 
rents of air, if strong, are called Winns; if gentle, Breezes or Gares. Thus the air is con- 
stantly carried from the polar regions towards the torrid zone, where it is also affected by the 
diurnal motion of the sun from east to west. The winds, therefore, for a considerable space 
north of the equator, about 30 degrees in the open sea, blow from the North sea, and as far 
south of the equator, from the south-east. These are called Trapr-Wiwnps, from their facili- 
tating trading voyages. 

“In the day-time, the air above the land is much hotter than above the sea, whose surface 
being constantly evaporated keeps the air cooler. Hence, in the day-time, a breeze always 
blows from the sea, more or less strong in proportion to the heat; but at night, when the influ-_ 
ence of the sun’s rays is withdrawn, the falling of the dews renders the air at land colder than at 
sea ; whence a land-breeze, or a current of air from the land, succeeds, increasing gradually like 
the sea-breeze, but never so strong. These land and sea-breezes are not confined to the torrid 
zone. The sea-breeze in particular, during the summer season, is as sensibly felt along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean as within the tropics. 

‘The currents of air from the north and south meeting where the sun is vertical, by their 
opposition darken the atmosphere, and occasicn heavy rains; hence in the torrid zone they have 
then the coldest and most inconstant weather, which they call winter. For they make summer 
to consist in a clear sky ; and winter, in wet weather and a little cold; so that, under the 
equator, they have two winters and two summers in the year. 

«In the Indian Ocean, from its particular situation and that of the lands which surround it, 
the Traps-Wrnps blow one half of the year in one direction, and another half in an opposite 
direction: these are called Monsoons. From April or May, to October or November, the wind 
blows from the south-east or north-east ; and during the rest of the year from the opposite 
quarters. The changing or shifting of the Monsoowns is generally attended with terrible storms 
of rain, thunder, and lightning ; in some places with calms and variable winds. 

‘«‘ As the Trape-Wrnps always blow from the east, it is easy to sail westwards in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; but to sail eastwards it is necessary to go far north or south to meet with 
variable winds. If the same constant TRapr-Winps had taken place in the Indian Ocean, it 
would have been impossible to sail eastwards north of the equator, as the continent of Asia would 
have prevented ships from going far enough north to meet with variable winds. 

“« In certain parts of America, particularly in the Bays of Honduras and Campeachy, and that 
of Panama, the wind shifts regularly at certain seasons, though not so remarkably as on the 
African and Asiatic coasts. In Jamaica-and the Caribbee islands, there are violent storms of 
wind called Hurricanes, usually in July, August, or September ; the wind during the hurricane 
frequently veering, and blowing in every direction. 

“Τὴ the Gulf of Persia, particularly at Ormus, during the months of June and July, a hot 
suffocating wind sometimes blows from the west for a day or two together, which scorches up 
and destroys any animal exposed to it. On this account the people of Ormus then leave their 
habitations, and retire to the mountains. 

** Winds similar to this in kind, although not in degree, are sometimes felt on the coast of 
Coromandel, where they are called Terrenos; and likewise on the Malabar coast. 

““ On the coast of Africa, north of Cape Verde, during the months of December, January, and 
February, an easterly wind sometimes blows for a day or two, cailed by sailors Hanmatran, so 
intensely cold as to be almost as destructive as the west-winds of Ormus. 

“In the temperate zones the wind blows from all quarters at different times. In most 
countries, however, the wind, at certain seasons of the year, blows from a particular quarter ; 
and more cold or warm from one part than from another. Thus Pliny observes that periodical 
winds, called Eresr#, used to begin in Italy about the rising of the dog-star, and blow from the 
north for about 40 days, 2, 47. 18, 34, 77 ; so Seneca N. Q. 5, 10, 11, 18. serving to moderate 
the excessive heat, Cic. de N. 1). 2,53. There were certain winds, which preceded them, 
called Propromt, their ‘forerunners,’ Plin. ib. But Ernst# (i. 6. anniversarit, sc. venti, ) 
seem to be put for any periodical winds: thus they are mentioned as blowing from the west, 
Cic. Att. 6, 7. Fam. 12, 25. ud Brut.15. Tacit. Hist.2,98. Liv. 37, 23; and in different 
countries from different quarters, Plin. 2,47. There were periodical west-winds in spring, to 
mitigate the cold, (hibernum molliunt celum ;) called by the Greeks Zrvuyni, by the Latins 
Favontt, Plin. 23, 34. or Cuetiponii, (ab hirundinis visu, ) because they began when swallows 
first appeared, 2,47. MHorat. Ep.1,7,13. Virg. G. 1, 44. 

‘¢ There is very often in summer, on the coast of Naples, for several days together, a very 
enfeebling wind from the south-east, called the S1rocc or Scirocco. The properties of the 
different winds are described by Pliny, 2, 47, 48. 

“ The ancients observed only 4 winds, called vent caRDINALES by Servius in Virg. in, 1, 
131. because they blow from the 4 cardinal points, Plin. 2, 47. Homer Od. 5, 295. mentions 
no more than Eurus, the east; Notus, the south; Zepuyrus, the west; and Boreas, the 
north-wind. So in imitation of him, Ovid. Met. 1,61. Trist. 1,2, 27. and Manilins 4, 589. 
Afterwards intermediate winds were added, first one, and then two, between each of these. 
Most writers make only 8 winds, and Vitruvius informs us that the Athenians built a marble 
tower in the form of an octagon with the 8 winds marked, every one on that side which faced 
it, 1,6. In naming the winds, authors differ not only from the poets above-mentioned, but 
also from one another. Thus Seprenrrio, vel Grace Ararctias, the north; Aguito, 
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Boreas, vel Cestas, the north-east; SussoLtanus, Sotanus, vel APHELIOTES, the east ; 
Evrus, vel VutturNus, the south-east; Auster vel Notvus, the south; Arricus, vel Liss, vel 


Lips, the south-west ; ZEPHyRuS, vel Favontus, the west; Corus, Caurus, Arcestes, vel — 


Tapyx, the north-west. Seneca and others make 12 winds. The names οὗ the additional four 
are Casias, between Boreas and Sotanus; Evronotrus, Puenicras, vel Po@nix, between 
Eurus and Norus; Ligonotus, between Norus and Arricus, and Turactas, vel Crrcius, 
between Caurus and Seprenrrio, Seneca Q. N. 5, 16. Plin. 2, 47. Gell. 2, 22. 
Opposite or contrary winds were said reflare alter alteri, or adversus flare, Plin. and Gell. 2b. 
Cic. Att. 6, 7. 

“: There were some winds peculiar to certain countries; as Arasutus, to Apulia, Seneca 
Q. N. 5, 17. (ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄτην βάλλειν, quod pestem immittat,) Schol. Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 77.; 
Tapyx, to Calabria, Seneca, ib. (Gellius says it blows from Apulia, 2,22. whence Apulia is 
sometimes called Japygia, especially by the poets, Sil. 1, 51. but Strabo makes Japygia the same 
with Calabria, 6, p. 191.;) Sctron, to Athens ; Circtus, to the Provincia Narbonensis in Gaul, 
etc., Seneca, ib. Plin. 2, 47. 

“« The moderns make 32 winds, the 4 cardinal winds 90° distant, and 28 collateral or inter- 
mediate, 11° and 15’ distant from each other, of which those in the middle between two 
cardinals, are 45° distant from each cardinal. This division, with the several names of each 
point, was made by the Germans as most commodious ; but these names are not easily expressed 
in other languages. They are thus marked in English; N. standing for north, S. for south, Εἰ. 
for east, and W. for west. 


NORTH, EAST. SOUTH WEST 
1. N and by E 1. Eand by S 1. Sand by W 1. Wand by N 
2,NNE 2. ESE 2. 5. 5 2. WN W 
3. N Eand by N 3. S Eand by E 3. S Wand by 5 3. N W and by W 
4.NE 4. SE 4. SW |4. NW 
5. N E and by E 5. SEandbyS 5. S W and by W 5. N W and by N 
6. ENE 6.SSE 6. WS W 6. NN W 
7. Eandby N 7. Sand by E 7. Wand byS 7. N and by W 


“¢ But some make as many points on the compass, and as many winds, as there are degrees on 
the horizon, namely 360. 

“Τῇ beneficial effects of the wind are manifold. It purifies the air, conveys the clouds from 
one place to another, promotes vegetation by agitating the plants, connects the different parts of 
the earth by commerce, etc. 

*«The velocity of the wind near the earth is very unequal, from the frequent interruptions it 
meets with; but, at some distance from the earth, it appears, from the motion of the clouds, to 
be steady and uniform. This has been measured, and calculated to be, in a strong wind, 61 
miles an hour; in a brisk gale, 21 miles ; and in a gentle breeze, about 9 miles. 

“ΟΥ̓ the various beneficial uses of the air, one of the most important is the transmission of 
light.” 


Dr. A. Adam’s Summary of Geography and History, 
both Ancient and Modern, 3rd edit. 1802. p. 55.]} 


Q. Ρ. ΔΒ. ΓΤ. 


DE POETIS CYCLICIS, 


JUSSU ET AUCTORITATE 


AMPLISSIMI ORDINIS PHILOSOPHICI, 


PRESIDE 
CHRISTIANO GOTLIB. SCHWARZIO, 


PHILOS, MOR. ORAT. ET POESEOS PROF. PUBL. BENEFICIARIORUM NORICORUM INSPECTORE 
ATQUE SUI ORDINIS He T. DECANO SPECTATISSIMO 


DN. AC PRECEPTORE SUO PIA MENTE ZTERNUM DEVENERANDO > 
D. VI. CAL. JULII A.R.S. MDCCXIV. 
INAUGURATIONIS CAUSSA 


DISPUTABIT 


CHRISTOPHORUS BEZZEL, Hitter. Nor. 


MAGIST. PHILOS. ET LAUREZ POET. CANDID. 


{THe Cyciic Poers. 


1. “‘Cycricr Porras, a name given by the ancient Grammarians to a class of minor bards, who 
selected for the subjects of their productions things transacted as well during the Trosan 
Wak, as before and after; and who, in treating of these subjects, confined themselves within a 
certain round or cycle of fable, (κύκλος, circulus.) From the hacknied nature of these themes, 
the term cyclicus came at length to denote ‘a poet of little or no merit. (Compare Scno.e 
Hist. Lit. Gr. 1,99. Heyne Exc. 1. ad Zn. 2.)” 

Antuon’s Lempriere. 


2. “The Cyctic Poets of Astatic Greece, concerning whom so much has been written, 
and so little is accurately known, flourished at a period anterior to the age of Pisistratus by 
many generations. Mr. Fynes Cuinton fixes the date of the earliest of these, (ArcTINvS,) at 
B. C. 770.; that of the latest, (EuGammo,) at 560. Two centuries in literary history are thus 
occupied by the compositions of these Cyciic Ports ;—so called, because their epics, together 
with those of Homer, formed a complete poetical narrative, embracing a large portion of the 
traditions of the HERoIc age. We may find a strong resemblance to them in the ITaLian 
Romanziert, from Borarvo to Tasso, who completed a similar cycle of adventurous story, 
founded on the deeds of CuarLemacGne and his Paladins. Now, without going as far as Mr. 
Cxinton, who maintains that it is ‘a fact sufficiently manifest, that the Cyctic Poets had the 
use of writing,’ we may at least acquiesce in the conclusion, to which all ancient authority and 
_ all probability leads, that their works were not compilations out of old legends passed off under 
' their name, but were produced in a complete shape. We may safely reject the extravagant 
_ conclusion, to which Wour was driven by the needs of his theory, that their epics, like the 
_ Homeric, were arranged by critics in the time of the Pisistratipm. It is evident how greatly 
. their recognised antiquity supports the probable antiquity of the Ihad and Odyssey, of which 
' they were merely imitations. They could not have been produced at all unless at a considerable 
_ distance of time after the Homeric rhapsodies had, as the hypothesis requires, been artificially 
_moulded into a regular shape. And thus the age of the /liad and Odyssey, as substantive 
poems, is inevitably thrown back so far, that the same difficulty, which is urged against the vul- 
gar belief,—the imprvbability, namely, of the completion of such perfect works in an age of no 
literature, and rudimental civilization,—begins to apply, and with double force, against the 
supposition, that a poem could then have been framed with such exquisite skill out of pre- 
existing materials.” 

Evins. Rey. Oct. 1835. p. 93.] 
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I. Argumentum hujus exercitationis ex Ho- 
ratio proponitur. 

Magnamn omni tempore laudem promeruit 
Q. Horatius Flaccus, Lyricorum Latinorum 
olim princeps, hodie solus nobis relictus; qui 
non solum plenus est jucunditatis et gratia, 
quod Fabius censet, neque tantum Poeseos 
cultoribus mirum in modum inservit; sed phi- 
losophis etiam atque rerum antiquarum stu- 
diosis innumera suppeditat argumenta, in quibus 
interpretandis ingenii sui vim experiri queant. 
Cum ergo eorum auctoritate, quos pie semper 
veneror, speciminis alicujus publice edendi et 
inaugurationis caussa publice disputandi neces- 
sitas mihi sit imposita; pre ceteris ad hunc 
ipsum Poetam respexi, mihique ex ejus Episto- 
la ad Pisones, que De Arte Poetica inscribi 
solet, commodum succurrit, quod ille vers. 
CXXxvi et cxxxvii de poeta cyclico cecinit : 


Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim: 
‘Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 


Tanto minus vero, pro tenuioris ingenii viribus, 
in excutienda scriptorum cyclicorum historia, 
me prorsus inutilem operam positurum putavi, 
quanto sepius vel eruditissimos viros in expli- 
cando loco Horatiano, aut hesitare, aut magno- 
pere a se dissentire, animadverti, adeo ut ipse 
Daniel Heinsius, ingens in orbe erudito nomen, 
cum ad illam antiquitatem illustrandam ayggre- 
deretur, fassus sit, se ad eum locum devenisse, 
qui, si ullus in scriptore antiquo, omnes eruditos 
exercuerit. 


II. Acronis sententia de poetis cyclicis affer- 
tur. 

Tam variarum vero diversarumque Horatiani 
Joci interpretationum occasionem, credo, potis- 
simum dedit Helenius Acro, vetus Horatii 
Scholiastes, sive Interpres: a quo quidem multo 
certior luculentiorque explicatio expectari po- 
tuisset, nisi quod preter alios Criticos, Th. 
Reinesius, in Defens. Var. Lect. p. 107, ani- 
madvertit, ista commentaria, que Acroni vulgo 
tribui solent, aut auctorem mentiantur, aut mi- 
sere truncata atque interpolata et varils com- 
pilationibus confusa, ad nos pervenissent. In 
istis vero, que hodie supersunt, iste Acro, ad 
varias interpretandi vias dilapsus, ‘ Cyclicus 
poeta est,’ inquit, ‘qui ordinem variare nescit ; 
vel qui carmina sua circumfert, quasi circum- 
foraneus. Aut nomen proprium est Cyclicus, 
et significat Antimachum poetam. Aliter cy- 
clici dicuntur, qui circum civitates eunt reci- 
tantes.” De quibus scholiis Henricus Glarea- 
nus, in Notis suis ad Horatium, ita scripsit: 
‘De cyclico adeo ineptit Acro, ut merito ipsum 
cyclicum appellaveris. Que si ipsius sunt, ac 
non potius alicujus impostoris, ne ille egregie 
insulsus est. Sed apud doctos non est dubium, 
multorum sepe hic esse racemationes.’ 


III. Quid Nic. Loensis, Scaliger, Heinsius, 
et alii, de poetis cyclicis senserint ? 

Nihilominus hance Acronis interpretationem 
deinceps multi commentatores virique eruditi 
ex parte secuti sunt: alii alias cyclici scriptoris 
describendi rationes inierunt; adeo ut, si o- 
mnium interpretum, qui haberi possunt, senten- 
tias in medium afferre velim, fieri nequeat, 
quin benevolo Lectori tedium sim allaturus. 
Temperare tamen mihi vix possum, quin 
brevibus referam, quid nominatim hac de re 
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senserint Jac. Nic. Loensis, Josephus Sca- 
liger, Isaacus Casaubonus, et Daniel Heinsius; 
quorum virorum summam eruditionem, et egre- 
gia in rem literariam merita, omnino suspicimus 
predicamusque. Jac. Nic. Loensi, in Miscell. 
Epiphyll. 1. ii. c. 4, que in T. V. Lamp. 
Grut. extant, scriptores cyclici sunt, qui in 
rhapsodiz morem, verbis et sententiis de Ho- 
mero mutuatis circa Ihados aut Odyssea mate- 
riam versantur, aut priora consectantes, vel 
posteriora. Scaliger, tum in Epistola ad 
Claudium Puteanum, Anno mpxcit, perscripta, 
tum in Notis ad Catullum, et quidem ad ejus 
Epigramma in Smyrnam Cinne, tradit, κυκλικὴν 
poesin dici, que totam aliquam historiam ab 
ipsis initiis ad finem usque recitat, et prolixo 
ordine ac recto tractu totam rem exequitur ; 
atque inde poetas, qui hoc modo opera sua 
instruxerint, cyclicos appellari consuevisse. 
Ad quam Scaligeri sententiam fere accedit et 
Anna Fabri, in Notis ad Callimachi Epigramma 
xxx. ‘Poema cyclicum,’ inquit, ‘quod ultra 
quam poetam decet, vel minimas res persequi- 
tur, ut nihil omnino omittat.’? Casaubonus, in 
Comment. ad Atheneum p. 302, latius adhuc 
extendit poete cyclici nomen, neque existimat, 
cum Scaligero, κυκλικὴν ποίησιν solam eam 
esse, que totam historiam ab initiis ad finem 
usque ordine exponat: sed cyclicos ait fuisse 
solitos appellari, quicunque materiam aliquam 
continua serie et carmine epico pertexuissent, 
adeoque sic audiisse non Homerum saltem, sed 
generatim τοὺς émikovs, sive carminum epico- 
rum aut heroicorum auctores. Ab hoc in 
nonnullis non longe abit Heinsius, qui tradidit, 
cycli epici poetas dictos esse, qui in κύκλῳ 
ἐπικῷ,, Sive in corpore poetarum fabularium, de 
quo postea dicam, comprehensi sunt; ita qui- 
dem, ut in Not. ad Hor. p. 140, simul docuerit, 
eos, qui in epico cyclo fuerint, non tam ipsos 
poetas epicos, sed horum epitomatores fuisse, 
adeoque cycli epici scriptores contraxisse re- 
Jiquos; ceterum etiam ab justo opere aliquo 
continuato, seu carmine perpetuo, omnes epi- 
cos poetas, qui integrum tractarint argumentum, 
poetas cyclicos appellatos esse. Taceo nunc 
Salmasii aliorumque sententias, quas, si opus 
fuerit, deinceps exponam. 


IV. Nobis videtur varia et anceps fuisse 
notio nominis cyclicorum scriptorum. 

Equidem me longe inferiorem esse agnosco, 
quam qui tantorum virorum placita satis ex- 
cutere, eorumque controversiis intercedere pos- 
sim: interim, si testimonia veterum scriptorum, 
qui de poetis cyclicis mentionem identidem 
injecerunt, paulo diligentius perpendam, sique 
tot interpretum virorumque doctissimorum loca 
ipsa inter se conferam, deprehendere mihi 
omnino videor, eos aliquando quidem in errore 
versatos esse ; aliquando tamen, quamvis dis- 
sentire videantur, aliqua tamen ratione haud 
eegre conciliari posse. Etenim, quemadmodum 
alias in omnibus fere linguis certarum vocum 
ea sunt fata, ut, temporis successu, ancipites 
recipiant potestates, aut, qua nomina olim in 
laude fuerunt, postea in vilio ponantur ; prout, 
exempli caussa, sophiste, magi, mathematict, 
hostes, latronesque, aliquando honorifice dice- 
bantur ; aliquando, mutata nominum significa- 
tione, non sine ignominia sic appellabantur ; 
ita, si quid judicare possum, idem accidit 
poetarum cyelicorum nomini. Quod cum non 
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DE POETIS CYCLICIS. 


Satis animadverterent viri alioquin summa 
eruditione clarissimi, nec illa veterum loca 
satis a se invicem distinguerent, sed, pro suze 
sententiz rationibus, ad unam ubique eandem- 
que rem pertraherent, non potuerunt non ali- 
quando inter se dissidere. 


ν΄. Primum honeste quidam dicti sunt Poete 
cyclici a certo syntagmate et collectione poema- 
tum mythologicorum. 


» Primum itaque constat poetas cyclicos satis 
᾿ honeste, aut certe sine specialiori nota alicujus 
| exprobrationis, dictos esse apud veteres omnes 

illos poetas, ex quibus concinnatum extabat 


certum σύνταγμα μυθολογικὸν, seu certa συλ- 
λογὴ, aut collectio poematum mythologicorum ; 
que collectio peculiari nomine dicta fuit 
κύκλος ἐπικὸς, seu orbis et circulus μυθολογίας, 
poetarum quorundam fabularium opera certo 
ordine digesta complexus. De quo cyclo epico 
postea plura exponam. Atque hac honestiore 
Significatione veteres plerumque poetas cycli- 
cos appellarunt, ubi in explicanda antiqua 
fabulari doctrina ad cyclicorum testimonia 
provocarunt. Ita veterem Scholiasten Homeri 
quinquies ad cyclicorum auctoritatem testi- 
moniumque lectores remisisse observavi, v. gr. 
Hliad. T. vs. 242, ubi de Dioscuris Aphydnas 
depopulatis egerat: S. vs. 486, ubi Pleiadum 
fabulam exposuerat: T. vs. 332, ubi Achillem 
in insula Scyro inter virgines nutritum com- 
memoraverat: YW. vs. 346, ubi Arionis μυθολο- 
vyiay attigerat, et Ψ. vs. 660, ubi de Phorbante 
et Apolline quedam narrarat. His locis ergo 
ex fabulosa poesi expositis, ille ipse Scholiastes 
subjicit his verbis cyclicorum testimonium : 
ἢ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς κυκλικοῖς. Quemad modum 
vero ἱστορία ad poesin spectarit, vel 1118 verba, 
que Jo. Tzetzes fere sub initium suz *Efnyjoews 
in Hesiodum habet,indicant : Ποιηταὶ ἀνωνύμως 
ἐκεῖνοι kar ἐξοχὴν καλοῦνται, οὕσπερ χαρακτη- 
ρίξει ταῦτα τὰ τέσσαρα' Μέτρον ἡρωϊκὸν, μῦθος 
ἀλληγορικὺς, ἱστορία, ἤτοι παλαιὰ ἀφήγησις, 
x. τ᾿ A. [The Schol. by ἱστορία means 
‘a mythological narrative,’ whereas Jo. 
Tzetzes by ἱστορία means ‘ an_ historical 
narrative. — BE. H. B.] Alia scriptorum 
loca, ubi poetarum cyclicorum memoria ex- 
citatur, in hac ipsa Exercitatione passim occur- 
rent, 


VI. Quisnam fuerit cyclus epicus dictus ? 

Sed ut rectius intelligatur quisnam fuerit 
1116 κύκλος ἐπιικὸς, seu illa collectio poematum 
quorundam epicorum, unde illi ipsi poete, 
quorum opera in eum κύκλον congesta fuerant, 
hoc nomen invenerunt, ut κυκλικοὶ appella- 
rentur; jam de ipso illo cyclo Epico nonnulla 
sunt afferenda. Neque vero hujus rei lucu- 
lentiorem descriptionem invenire licet, quam 
apud Photium, in Bibliotheca; qui, cum Procli 
Chrestomathiam recenseret, ejusque argumenta 
memoraret, inter alia retulit, Proclum etiam de 
cyclo epico disseruisse. Ex cujus sententia ea, 
quz sequuntur, Photius literis mandavit: Ὁ 
λεγόμενος ἐπικὸς κύκλος ἄρχεται ἐκ τῆς Οὐρανοῦ 
καὶ Τῆς μυθολογουμένης μίξεως. ᾿Εξ ἧς αὐτῷ καὶ 
τρεῖς παῖδας γινώσκουσιν ἑκατοντάχειρας, καὶ 
τρεῖς ἑτέρους ἀποτίκτουσι Κύκλωπας. Διεξέρχε- 
ται δὲ περὶ θεῶν, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα τοῖς Ἕλλησι μυθολο- 
γούμενα, καὶ εἴ πού τι καὶ πρὸς ἱστορίαν ἐξαληθί- 
ζεται. Καὶ περατοῦται 6 ἐπικὸς λόγος, συμπλη- 
ρούμενος ἐκ διαφόρων ποιητῶν, μεχρὶ τῆς εἰς 
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Ἰθάκην ἀποβάσεως ᾽Οδυσσέως" ἐν ἣ καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
παιδὸς Τηλεγόνου ἀγνοούμενος, ws πατὴρ εἴη, 
κτείνεται. λέγει δὲ, ὧς ἐκ τοῦ ἐπικοῦ κύκλου τὰ 
ποιήματα διασώζεται, καὶ σπουδάζεται τοῖς πολ- 
λοῖς, οὐχ οὕτω δι’ ἀρετὴν, ws διὰ τὴν ἀκολουθίαν 
τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ πραγμάτων. Λέγει καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα 
καὶ τὰς πατρίδας τῶν πραγματευσαμένων τὸν ἐπι- 


kov κύκλον. Hoc est, interprete Andrea Schotto; 


“ Epicus cyclus, ut vocatur, ex Ceeli et Terre, 
quam Poete fabulantur, commistione originem 
duxit: deinceps ex ipsa Terra tres filios cen- 
timanos agnoscunt genitos, totidemque alios 
producunt Cyclopas. Disputat de Diis bre- 
viter, allisque rebus, que Grecorum fabulis 
prodite: et quicquid etiam ad historie ve- 
ritatem pertinet. Terminatur epicus cyclus ex 
varlis poetis perfectus, ad exscensionem usque 
Ulyssis in Ithacam, in qua et a filio Telegono, 
ignaro quod pater esset, interficitur. Epici 
vero cycli poemata hodieque servari ait, stu- 
dioseque a multis frequentari; non tam virtutis 
caussa, quam propter aptum ordinem et cohe- 
rentem earum rerum, qu@ in Ipsis continentur. 
Memorat etiam nomina et patriam eorum, qui 


epicum cyclum fecerunt.’ Ἔν; 


VII. Cyclict epict primarium argumentum 


Suit μυθολογία. 


Ex his ipsis Procli verbis, que ex omni 
antiquitate optimum historie poetarum cycli- 
corum documentum reliquerunt, varia dis- 
tinctius observare licet, ut, que cycli epici 
forma atque natura fuerit, rectius capiatur. 
Quod ergo primum ad ejus argumentum attinet, 
illud ipsum σύνταγμα complectebatur poetas, 
qui μυθοποιΐαν, sive historiam fabularem, ex- 
posuerant, ita tamen, ut, si quid ex vetustate 
ἱστορικὸν preter fabulas inciderat, id haud 
negligeretur; id quod non obscure innuit 
Proclus, testatus, in cyclo epico actum fuisse 
de Diis, aliisque rebus, que Grecorum fabulis 
prodite, et quicquid etiam ad historiz veri- 
tatem pertinuerit. Hine adeo in explicandis 
veterum fabulis scholiastas videmus crebro 
provocasse ad cyclicorum auctoritatem. Quem- 
admodum vero alias mythicum Grecia 
tempus, quod precipue fabulis implicitum 
habetur, plerumque usque ad Trojana tempora 
deducitur, cum, ipso fatente Diodoro Siculo, 
L. 1. Bibl. ante eam ztatem in historia Greca 
nihil certi extiterit: ita cyclus epicus fuit 
universe historie fabularis corpus, ex variis 
compositum poematis, a Deorum et hominum 
prima origine usque ad Ulyssis reditum, sive 
errorum finem, deductum, nec facile ultra 
Trojanorum temporum res gestas continuatum. 
Atque hoc ipsum evidenter docuit Proclus in 
sua Chrestomathia. Cujus adeo  sententie 
convenienter scripsit Is. Casaubonus ad L. 
VII. Athenzi:—‘Epicus cyclus est nomen 
corporis cujusdam, compositi olim ex antiquis- 
simis poetis epicis, qui historiam fabularem 


descripserant. Quicquid vetustissimi poete de~ 


origine mundi, de generatione Deorum, de 
hominum etate prima, de Gigantibus, deque 
antiquis Heroibus eorumque gestis, cecinerant, 
eo opere continebatur.’ 


Neque vero dubium | 


est, quin illud ipsum σύνταγμα poetarum my-~ 


thologicorum in certas partes distributum 

fuerit ; cujus rei indicia afferam postea, de 

auctoribus cycli acturus. Istud fortasse non 

satis liquidum, num pro poetarum operibus, 

an pro argumentorum diversitate, cyclus 1116 
Z 
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fuerit in partes distributus; et quotnam ejus 
extiterint partes? Interim facile credimus, et 
ex antiquis scriptoribus cognoscimus, quod 
| Salmasins ad Solinum p. 595. scripsit, ‘alium 
| Θεογονίαν composuisse, alium Τιτανομαχίαν, 
_alium Γιγαντομαχίαν, alium Argonautica, alium 
| Θηβαΐδα, alium Θησηΐδα, alium Iliada, alium 
_ denique aliud opus mythvlogicum edidisse, ut 
non unius etatis, ita nec unius nationis. His 
annumerari debere Φορωνίδα, Αἰθιοπίδα, Νόστον 
“Ἑλλήνων, et multa preterea alia, que seriem 
cycli epici constituerint.’ Ita, apud Atheneum 
L. XI. speciatim κυκλικὴ OnBats memoratur. 


VIII. Recensentur quorundam poetarum cy- 
clicorum nomina. 

Non igitur unius aut alterius, sed plurium 
poetarum, carmina constituerunt illum cyclum 
epicum ; neque singulorum poetarum poemata 
per se hoc sensu κύκλοι fuere dicti. Ait enim 
Proclus, hunc cyclum συμπληρούμενον ex διαφό- 
ρων ποιητῶν, ‘perfectum completumque esse 
ex variis Poetis.’ Hine a Scholiastis plurali 
numero plerumque of κυκλικοὶ citantur. Et 
sane, si integram adhue haberemus Procli 
Chrestomathian, facile nobis constaret, qui et 
quot poete cyclici fuerint; cum Proclus com- 
memorarit nomina et patriam eorum, qui cyclo 
epico comprehensi fuerunt. Clemens vero 
Alexandrinus, L. I. Stromat. p. 333, Morell. 
edit. generatim indicat, cycli epici poetas fuisse 
antiquissimos. Scribit enim: Ταῦτα μὲν mpo- 
ἤχθημεν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι μάλιστα ἐν τοῖς πάνυ παλαιοῖς 
τοὺς τοῦ κύκλου ποιητὰς τιθέασιν, h. 6. ‘Hee 
quidem inductus sum ut dicerem, quod maxime 
quidem inter vetustissimos Poetas ponant cy- 
clicos.’ Lis tamen cyclicis Homerum omnino 
᾿ antiquiorem fuisse, recte putat Salmasius. Sed 
/ varios in antecedentibus poetas nominarat 

Clemens Alexandrinus; e quibus a multis 

Arctinus, Lesches, et Eumelus, cumprimis 

inter cyclicos referuntur. Arctinum Suidas ad 

Olymp. IX., Hieronymus vero ad Olymp. III. 


refert, eique tribuit Asthiopida, h. 6. carmen. 


de rebus gestis Memnonis A‘thiopis, et Ilii 
Persin, sive carmen de Trojyz excidio. Tzetzes 
eum Homeri discipulum fuisse tradidit. ‘Eumeli 
“etatein Eusebius in Olymp. IX. posuit ; cujus 
Corinthiaca et Argonautica a Scholiastis nomine 
ποιητοῦ ἱστορικοῦ, crebro citantur; eidemque 
Hieronymus attribuit Bugoniam et Europam ; 
sed Bugoniam, sive carmen de apum genera- 
tione, ad epicum carmen pertinuisse, haud 
credo. Neque enim ejusdem poete omnia 
opera in illum cyclum relata fuerunt; sed 
quecunque collectori opportuna et ad mytho- 
logie seriem necessaria visa sunt. De Eumelo 
plura animadvertit G. J. Vossius, de poetis 
Grecis, c. III. Lesches, ex Lesbo oriundus, 
parvam Iliadem composuisse dicitur, refertur- 
que ab Hieron. ad Olymp. XXX. De quo 
nonnulla affert V.CL. Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in 
Bibl. Grec. L. 11. c.2,n.13. Atque de hoc, 
ceterisque hujus generis poetis, plura tradunt, 
qui vitas Poetarum Grecorum ex instituto ex- 
posuerunt. Conferatur et Salmasius ad Solinum 
p- 600, seq. Aliqui etiam in hac Poetarum 
classe commemorant Antimachum, qui inter 
alia vastum poema de bello Thebano, tumido 
quidem scribendi genere, composuit. Non 
vero eum ab antiquis cyclicum appellatum 
inveni; uti nec Stesichorum, nisi forte apud 
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Scholiasten Pindari in Olymp. Χ κύκλος legi 
debeat, cum ejus κύκνος citetur ; quanquam 
hune potins ad poetas melitos retulerim. 
Phaylli κύκλον Aristoteles nominat, L. III. 
Rhetor. ὃ. XVI. De Dionysio vero et Pole- 
mone postea dicam. 


IX. An Homerus et Hesiodus Poeta@ cyclict 
fuerint? 

Quanquam vero de his aliisque quibusdam 
scriptoribus varie disputant nonnulli viri eru- 
diti; potissimum tamen Heinsius atque Salma- 
slus inter se dissident, quod ad Homerum 
atque Hesiodum attinet; num 1116 propter 
Iladem suam atque Odysseam, hic propter 
Θεογονίαν, inter cyclicos Poetas fuerint relati? 
Heinsius, in Notis ad Horatium, omnibus modis 
id agit, ut probet, utrosque fuisse cyclicos: et 
vix aliter poterat, qui omnes poetas epicos, 
et eos, qui integrum tractarunt argumentum, 
cyclicos esse, statueret. Salmasius e contrario 
Homerum pariter atque Hesiodum ex cycli- 
corum numero excludit, et utrumque a cyclicis 
apud quusdam Scriptores antiquos distingui 
ostendit, ac, cum preter alia argumenta in 
contrariam sententiam ex Aristotelis L. I. c. 9 


de Sophist. Elench. locus afferri soleat, ubi_ 


Homeri κύκλος nominatur, ille pro Ὅμήρου 


nomine jubet reponi nomen Εὐμήλου, cum | 


Sam. Petitus, L. 11. Observ. pro Ὁμήρου ibi 
6 μέρος legendum existimet. Sed si, quod 
mihi hac de re videatur, sit edisserendum ; 
facile eam causam illustravero, si mihi licuerit 
exemplum ex nostra sancta veraque religione 
depromere. Quo loco enim nos Christiani 
diviniores literas habemus; eodem fere loco 
homines veri Numinis rerumque divinarum 
ignari Homeri Hesiodique scripta habuerunt : 
ex his enim, veluti ex fontibus, precipua Theo- 
logia suze atque Mythologie capita deduxe- 
runt, et ad eorum carmina rectius intelligenda, 
aut illustranda, nullam non operam contulerunt,. 
Quemadmodum vero inter Christianos, statim 
antiquissimis temporibus, Patres Ecclesiastici 
extiterunt, qui ex salutaribus fontibus capita 
vere religionis uberius deduxerunt, et divina 
oracula suis meditationibus illustrarunt ; cujus- 
modi interpretationes deinceps utili imstituto 
ex variorum scriptorum operibus aliquando 
collect et in certam perpetuamque seriem 
digeste sunt, et nonnunquam Catene Patrum 
dicuntur: ita etiam varii Poete identidem 
fuerunt, qui mythologiam diduxerunt, luculen- 
tiusque aliquando exposuerunt; ex quorum 
poematis demum κύκλος ille, velut concatenata 
quedam series et uberior expositio mythologie 
Pagani, construi coepit. Sic Homerus et He- 
siodus veluti principes Theologie ac mytho- 
logie Pagane; ceteri vero poete epici ejus 
velut διηγηταὶ et enarratores fuere. 


X. Cycli epici aptus ordo commendatus est. 

Singulari vero cura in cyclo epico poemata 
disposita fuisse videntur, ita ut, quamvis ille 
diversorum poetarum opera complecteretur, ea 
tamen, forte secundum fabularum ordinem et 
temporum seriem, satis apte inter se connexa 
continuisse credatur. Ita fieri potuit, ut 
Θεογονίαι ceteris sint premisse, et in his ipsis 
disponendis peculiaris ordo servatus. Ita poe- 
mata res ante Trojana tempora gestas com= 
plectentia iis forte sunt premissa, que ad ΠῚ 
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excidium pertinuerunt; et sic porro. Huic rei 
fidem fecit Proclus, dum, loco supra memorato, 
testatus est, cycli epici poemata studiose as- 
Servata et a multis lecta esse, non tam prastan- 
tiz caussa, quam propter aptum ordinem, et 
coherentem seriem earum rerum, que in istis 
poematibus continebantur. Cum vero iste cy- 
clus sine dubio magnam argumentorum varie- 
tatem, nec exiguam poematum copiam, com- 
prehenderet: hinc ille ab Horatio, in Arte 
Puetica, ‘ orbis patulus’ dictus esse mihi vide- 
tur. 


XI. Forma poematum cyclicorum fuit sim- 
plex. 

Equidem, ab hac ipsa fabularum materia et 
apto ordine multum commendatus fuit cyclus 
epicus ; sed, si reliquam virtutem et prestan- 
tiam istiusmodi poematum spectaveris, non nisi 
simplicem guandam, nec satis politam eorum 
formam animadvertere licuisset, adeo, ut ipse 
Proclus in sua Chrestomathia fassus fuerit, ea 
carmina non tam prestantie, quam argumen- 
torum. caussa, a multis assidue lecta fuisse, 
Epico quidem carmine omnia ἰδία poemata, 
que cyclus ille continebat, conscripta fuerunt. 
Hine Themistius, in L. 1. Anal. Poster., ubi 
cyclum Sophisticum interpretatus est, dixit: 
Λέγεται καὶ ἔπη τινὰ κύκλος. Et Alexander 
Aphrodiseus, in Elenchos Sophisticos, edit. 
Ven. A. 1520. p. 27, κύκλον ἐπικὸν citavit. 
Neque vero nunc de eo disquiro, annon et 
Lyricorum poematum cyclus extiterit, qui forte 
etiam carmina ad μυθολογίαν pertinentia com- 
prehenderit: sed de epico cyclo nominatim 
ago; Cujus carminis vim majestatemque Poete 
illi cycJici non assecuti erant. Qui enim et 
quot ex ommi antiquitate fuerunt Poete, qui 
ad Homeri prestantiam accesserint ? Cum ergo 
Poete cyclici rem non nisi simpliciter et sine 
episodiis, historicorum fere more, plerumque 
enarrasse, et, si quid pulchrum immiscuerint, 
id ex Homero sape sumsisse videantur: hinc 
existimo, istum cyclum Horatio, in Arte Poe- 
tica, dictum fuisse orbem vilem, et quasi vul- 
garem, dum cecinit : 


‘ Nec circa vilem patulumve moraberis orbem.’ 


XIT. Quis usus atque finis fuerit cycli epici? 

Is vero usus cycli epici potissimum fuit, ut 
non solum generatim mythologia magis illu- 
strata et amplificata inde cognosceretur atque 
repeteretur, quo consilio cyclica poemata a 
multis diligenter lecta fuisse, Proclus innuit: 
sed ut etiam speciatim Poete, in pcemate 
aliquo cujuscunque generis componendo ela- 
boraturi, plerumque argumenta et hypotheses 
suas inde depromerent; quas deinceps suis 
figmentis et episodiis ornarent atque amplifi- 
carent. Vocat hanc ‘ publicam materiem,’ sive 
cujuslibet usui expositam, Flaccus, in Epist. 
ad Pison. v. 131; quam ‘ privati juris fieri,’ et, 
sine exprobratione alicujus plagii poetici, no- 
stro 811] vindicari, ac velut in succum et san- 
guinem converti posse, ait, si quis ‘ non circa 
vilem patulumve moretur orbem,’h. 6. si quis 
non simplicem sterilemque enarrationem cycli 
epici sequatur, et nudo argumento inde de- 
promto insistat ; sed illud episodiis et exorna- 
tionibus domo allatis variet, et apta sententia- 
rum verborumque supellectile instruat. Ad- 
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hee tutiorem hujusmodi note μυθοποιΐας usum 
suadet Horatius, quam si quis plane novos et 
inauditos μύθους excogitare velit. Id quod 
his duobus versibus significavit : 


‘ Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis ad actus ; 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus.’ 


Ad hujusmodi usum mythologia cyclice Cice- 
ronem respexisse, et formam, qua tragici etiam 
poeta ab epico cyclo, perpetuam mythologiam 
complexo, Draniata secreverint, et varlis ac- 
tionum episodiis ornarint, ostendisse, existimat 
Vossius, Instit. Poet. L. ILI. c. 2: cum 
nimirum Cicero, in Epistola ad Luceium, imi- 
tari jussit poetas, ac consulatus sui gesta 
seorsim tractare, extra historiam continuam. 
‘ Ut,’ inguit, ‘in continuis tuis scriptis, in 
quibus perpetuam rerum gestarum historiam 
complecteris, secernas hanc quasi fabulam 
rerum eventorumque nostrorum: habet enim 
varios actus, multasque actiones, et consiliorum 
et temporum.’ 


XII. Etiam magni nominis Poet@ nonnulla 
ex cyclo epico sunt mutuatt. 

Non vero tenuioris saltem ingenii Poete ; 
sed ii etiam, qui magnum a Poesi nomen 
invenerunt, aliquando nonnulla a cycli epici 
scriptoribus sumsisse dicuntur. Sic Sophocles 
adeo adamasse cyclum epicum perhibetur, ut 
interdum nun verba solum et loquendi formulas, 
sed integrarum etiam fabularum argumenta, 
inde depromserit. Atheneus enim, L. VII. 
postquam ostenderat, Sophoclem nomen piscis, 
ἐλλὸς, a cyclicis forte accepisse; et, ubi ad 
versus quosdam ex libro II. Titanomachie, 
sive Eumeli Corinthii, sive Arctini, poetarum 
cyclicorum, fuerint, provocarat, hec verba 
subjecit: “Exaipe δὲ Σοφοκλῆς τῷ ἐπικῷ κυκλῷ, 
ws καὶ ὅλα δράματα ποιῆσαι κατακολουθῶν τῇ ἐν 
τούτῳ μυθοποιΐᾳ, h.e. ‘Sophocles epico cyclo 
adeo delectatus est, ut historiam fabularem ab 
illo comprehensam secutus, etiam integra Dra- 
mata confecerit.’ Id quod Casaubonus, in Com- 
ment, ad L. VII. Athen. c. 4, copiosius expli- 
cavit. Sed et Tanagquil Faber, in Vitis Poetarum 
Gracorum, ubi de Lesche, poeta cyclico, egit, 
ex interpretibus Gracis observavit, ab hoc etiam 
Pindarum, principem Lyricorum, quedam mu- 
tuatum esse, ejusque scripta non sine fructu 
legisse. 


XIV. Quis collegerit cyclum epicum; et an 
plures istiusmod? collectiones extiterint ? 

Nunc indicandum quoque esset, quisnam 
auctor primum illa poemata collegerit, diges- 
seritque, ut corpus istud ‘cyclus,’ et poete inde 
‘cyclici’ appellarentur: verum, quanquam veri- 
simile est, id jam olim a critico aliquo, aut 
Quocunque antique mythologie et poeseos 
studioso, factum esse; nomen tamen ejus in- 
certum est. Perantiquum hoc fuisse institutum, 
vel ex eo judicari potest, quod Aristoteles 
etiam hujus cycli meminerit. Imo, Ludolph. 
Kusterus, in Historia Crit. Homeri, p. 66, ani- 
madvertit, se in Vita Aristotelis ab Anonymo 
scripta, quam Menagius Observationibus suis ad 
Laertium inservit, legisse, eum κύκλον ἢ περὶ 
ποιητῶν scripsisse: neque dubitat Kusterus, 
quin Aristoteles eo opere de Poetis cycli epici 
egerit. Henr. Dodwellus, de Veteribus Gre- 
corum Romanorumque Cyclis, uti celeb. Fabri- 
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cius ex eo refert, existimavit, primum fortasse 
hujus corporis collectorem fuisse Dionysium, 
seu Milesium, seu Samium, seu urbis utriusque 
civem. Et certo, crebra hujus Dionysii apud 
veteres scriptores occurrit mentio, ita ut et 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν ὃ κυκλογράφος dicatur. Sic enim 
Tzetzes, in Prolegomenis ad Hesiodum, scribit : 
Τὸν παλαιὸν “Ὅμηρον Διονύσιος ὃ Κυκλογράφος 
φησὶν ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων ὑπάρχειν τῶν Θηβαϊκῶν 
στρατειῶν, καὶ τῆς Ἰλίου ἁλώσεως, h. 6. “ An- 
tiquum Homerum Dionysius Cyclograpbus ait 
utrisque interfuisse, et expeditionibus Theba- 
nis, et excidio Trojx.’ Atheneus etiam, L. 
VI. et XI. meminit Dionysii περὶ τοῦ κύκλου, 
sed Salmasius monet, ibi περὶ τοῦ Κύκλωπος 
legendum. Verum et Scholiastes Pindari, ad 
Od. III. Isthm. ejusdem cyclorum, et quidem 
libri primi, meminit: Διονύσιος ἐν πρώτῳ 
Κύκλων, Onpluaxov, καὶ Δηϊκόωντα, Ἑὐριπίδης 
δὲ προστίθησιν αὐτοῖς καὶ ᾿Αριστόδημον, h. 6. 
Dionysius in primo cyclorum, Therimachum et 
Deicoonta, Euripides vero apponit quoque 
Aristodemum. Suidas ait, Dionysium Mile- 
Sium scripsisse Τρωϊκῶν βιβλία γ. Μυθικὰ, καὶ 
κύκλον ἱστορικὸν, ἐν βιβλίοις §, h. 6. “ Rerum 
Trojanarum libros tres ; ‘ fabulosa, et cycli hi- 
storici libros sex.’ Et quanquam Dodwellus 
existimavit, veteres, qui e Dionysiano opere 
testimonia attulerint, Clemens Alexandrinus et 
Atheneus, non excessisse hunc librorum nu- 
merum a Suida indicatum: deprehendi tamen, 
Euripidis Scholiasten e Dionysio undecimum 
librum cycli citasse, in Pheniss. p. 1123, ubi 
de Argi oculis egit; qui et in Orest. v. 998, 
Dionysium τὸν Κυκλογράφον dixit. Imo idem 
Scholiastes, in Orest. v. 1392, ubi egit de 
Ganymede, generatim ex cyclo quatuor versus 
hexametros attulit, quos huc transcribere jam 
supersedeo. Nuilo enim auctore nominato, 
Scholiastes hoc modo illud testimonium pro- 
duxit, Ἔν κύκλῳ λέγει. Verum, quanquam 
Dionysius ille, qui circa Olympiadem LXV. 
claruisse dicitur, forte non primus omnium 
fuerit, qui congesserit et in ordinem redegerit 
quosdam Poetas mythicos; facile tamen per- 
suadebor, ut credam, eum vel novum eumque 
satis celebrem cyclum epicum condidisse, vel 
priores hujusmodi poetarum collectiones, non 
solum adscitis et undique conquisitis aliorum 
poetarum operibus, sed et suis ipsius carmini- 
bus, auxisse, imo et veluti commentariis atque 
expositione uberiori illustrasse. Huic conjec- 
ture argumentum dedit Diodorus Siculus, in 
Biblioth. L. 111. p. 140, qui inter alia tradidit, 
“se, ne quid relinqueret de historiis Bacchi, 
collegisse in capita, que memorantur ab Afris, 
et quicunque Grecorum scriptorum his con- 
sona scripserint, καὶ Διονυσίῳ τῷ συνταξαμένῳ, 
τὰς παλαιὰς μυθοποιΐας, et que referantur a 
Dionysio, qui opus ex priscis fabulis coagmen- 
tarit, sive in συντάγμα et ordinem digesserit: 
hunc enim et Bacchi et Amazonum historiam, 
et Argonautarum expeditionem, resque ad 
Ilium gestas, ac multa id genus alia, con- 
texuisse, et in ordinem digessisse, παρατιθέντα 
τὰ ποιήματα τῶν ἀρχαίων, τῶν τε μυθολόγων καὶ 
τῶν ποιητῶν, adjunctis veterum mythologorum 
et poetarum poematibus.’ Preter hunc Dio- 
nysium, etiam alios aliquando, aut ad pristinum 
cyclum epicum augendum, mutandumve, aut 
ad novum congerendum, operam contulisse, et 
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sepe sua ipsorum carmina attexuisse (uti An- 
thologiz Grecz collectores fecere,) a veritate 
alienum non est: adeoque haud egre accedo 
H. Dodwello, existimanti, Polemonem etiam 
fuisse hujusmodi poematum collectorem, et 
cycli epiciconditorem. Etenim antiqua Scho- 
lia, jam n. V. laudata, ad Homeri Iliad. Pr. 242, 
hoc modo provocant ad cyclicorum auctorita- 
tem: ἣ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς Πολεμωνίοις, ἥτοι 
κυκλικοῖς, i. 6. ‘Hec historia extat apud Po- 
lemonios, sive cyclicos.? Cujus appellationis 
caussam cum expenderet Casaubonus, |. c. non 
male ita disseruit: ‘An simile est, ut, si quis 
jus civile Romanorum Tribonianeum diceret, 
quia Tribonianus id congessit ac digessit ? Fieri 
potest, ut qui veteres illos poetas in unum 
junxit, Polemon vocaretur, et inde Polemonii 
Poete iidem ac Cyclici.” De ipso Polemone 
vero vix aliquid certum habeo, quod afferre 
possim. Et cum aliquot istius nominis apud 
veteres scriptores memorentur; dubium tamen 
esse potest, ad quemnam potissimum σύστημα 
τοῦ κύκλου ἐπικοῦ referri debeat. Pre ceteris 
tamen id tribuerem Polemoni Iliensi, quem 
Vossius, L. 1. de Historicis Grecis, Ptolomei 
Epiphanis temporibus vixisse ostendit. Quam- 
vis enim plurima istius Polemonis opera 
historica, qua non nisi prosa oratione con- 
scripta fuisse videntur, passim commemorarl 
videamus; fieri tamen potuit, ut ille etiam 
mythologiz veteris et poeseos studio istius- 
modi opus cyclicum concinnarit. Etenim Po- 
lemon ille non solum in mythologia versatus 
fuit ; dum, referente Suida, inter alia, ‘ Descri- 
ptionem Ili, tribus libris comprehensam, et XIT. 
libros de Vellere Ovis Jovi immolatz,’ edidit 5 
sed etiam alias in colligendis antiquis moni- 
mentis elaboravit: verbi gratia, περὶ τῶν κατὰ 
Πόλεις Ἐπιγραμμάτων, ‘de Inscriptionibus, 
quas videre est in Urbibus Grecie ;’ περὶ τῶν 
᾿Αναθημάτων ἐν τῇ ᾿Ακροπόλει καὶ Λακεδαίμονι, 
‘de Donariis, que in Arce Athenarum et La- 
cedemone fuerunt ;’ et quz alia ejus generis 
recensentur. 


XV. Cur istiusmodi poemata κύκλοι dict con- 
sueverint 2 

Non plane hoc loco pretereundum est, cur 
illi, quicunque demum veterum mythologorum 
poemata in unum corpus collegerint, illi ipsi 
operi nomen Cycli duxerint imponendum? 
Cujus rei rationes oppido multas viri eruditi 
excogitarunt. Quemadmodum vero vix ulla 
inconvenientior esse potest, quam que ab 
Isidoro Hispalensi proposita est; qui, L. VI. 
Orig. c. XVII. paschalis cycli nomen inter- 
pretatus ita scripsit: ‘ Cyclus ille vocatus, eo 
quod in orbe digestus sit, et quasi in circulo 
dispositum ordinem complectatur annorum, 
sine varietate, et sine ulla arte: unde factum 
est, ut cujuscunque materiz carmina simplici 
formitate facta cyclica vocarentur ;’ (ubi Isi- 
dorus non ad mentem revocavit, paschalis cycli 
nomen longe recentius esse, quam ut cycli- 
corum carminum appellatio inde originem 
traxerit,) ita contra satis verisimiliter tradit 
Salmasius, ad Solinum, p. 603, hoc nomine 
nonnisi ipsam collectionem et ordinem illius 
operis respici, ‘metaphora a choro ducta, qui 
κύκλος est, consertus ex multis personis una 
canentibus et saltantibus, mauibus per mutua 
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nexis, vel restim ducentibus; vel a corona, qui 
etiam κύκλος est ex varlis floribus sertis et nexis 
invicem compositus.’ 


XVI. Cycli epict nomen et forma illustratur 
aliarum collectionum exemplis. 

Eadem fere ratione, ac illi, qui mythologica 
veterum carmina collegerant, etiam Agathias 
poetarum 5101 fere equalium epigrammata con- 
quisiverat, eaque per certum argumentorum 
ordinem in unum 7evxXos, sive corpus, redegerat. 
Et sane illa ipsa epigrammatum collectio apud 
Suidam Cyclus audit. Aitenim hic: ᾿Αγαθίας 
συνέταξε τὸν κύκλον τῶν νέων ἐπιγραμμάτων, ὃν 
αὐτὸς συνῆξεν, ἐϊς τῶν κατὰ καιρὸν ποιητῶν, h.e. 
‘ Agathias congessit Cyclum, sive corpus re- 
centium epigrammatum, qu& 1056 e poetis 585 
ztatis collegerat.’ Longe ante Agathiam Me- 
leager ex diversis totius antiquitatis sex et 
quadraginta scriptoribus epigrammata 60]- 
legerat, illamque συλλογὴν inscripserat στέ- 
φανον ἐπιγραμμάτων, coronam epigrammatum ; 
inprimis cum suum cuivis poete florem attri- 
buisset, et ipse aliquid intextum contulisset. 
Atque ita plerumque auctores ingeniosi fuerunt 
in nominibus excogitandis, que collectionibus 
et συλλογαῖς certorum operum imponerent. Ita 
leges Romane e variorum Jureconsultorum 
scriptis congeste dicuntur Pandectz; que non 
inconvenienter etiam κύκλος νομικὸς dici po- 
tuissent. Ita interpretationes certorum libro- 
rum scripture sacre in perpetuam quandam 
seriem redacte catenz appellari solent. Quod 
vero ad Ovidii metamorphosin attinet, quam 
nonnulli ad cyclicam poesin referunt; non 
quidem nego, eam ex aliis quibusdam rationi- 
bus haud inconcinne cyclum mythologiz posse 
appellari; facile tamen apparet, eam non illo 
sensu, quo pvoemata in cyclo epico compre- 
hensa fuerunt dicta, cyclicam dici posse ; cum 
ea ipsa metamorphosis Ovidiana nec in quadam 
συλλογῇ poematum, que audierit κύκλος, 6Χ- 
titerit; nec ipsa sit 6 diversis diversarum 
Poetarum carminibus consarcinata. Eadem 
ratio est Bibliothece Apollodori, qui universe 
mythologie summam soluta oratione exposuit, 
et veluti compendium antiqui cycli epici nobis 
reliquit. Cujus alioquin Bibliothecam, cum 
cyclo comparavit jam oli auctor veteris epi- 
grammatis, quod apud Photium extat, atque 
sic Latine exprimitur: 


‘ Seclorum seriem nostra si legeris arte, 
Antiqua hinc fiet fabula nota tibi. 
Mezonidz ne volve volumina, neve Elegian, 
Ne Tragicam musam, ne melicos numeros: 
Multisonos Cyclictiim versus ne quere ; quod 
in me 
Invenies, quicquid maximus orbis habet.’ 
Ultimum vero distichon ita Grace sonat : 
Μὴ κυκλίων ζήτει πολύθρουν στίχον" ἔς με γὰρ 
ἀθρῶν 
Εὑρήσεις ἐν ἐμοὶ πάνθ' ὅσα κόσμος ἔχει. 


De Pisandri instituto adire licet Macrobium, 
Saturnal. L. V. c. 2. 


XVII. Quibus aliis nominibus poet@ cyclict 
fuerint notati? 
Adeoque congestum illud poetarum epicorum 


corpus κύκλος, vel κύκλοι, audiebat; et ipsi: 
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Poetz, inprimis si quorundam nomina erant 
ἄδηλα, generatim vel ποιηταὶ tov κυκλοῦ vel 
cyclici vocabantur, aut sepe propriis saltem 
nominibus citabantur. Aliquando tamen iidem 
aliis etiam nominibus notati deprehenduntur. 
Ab eo, qui illos collegerat, interdum dice- 
bantur Polemonii, uti supra ex Homeri Scholiis 
ostendi. Audiebant etiam ποιηταὶ ἱστορικοὶ, 
quia fabularem historiam complectebantur. Sic 
Scholiastes Pindari, ad Od. XIII. Olymp. ubi 
de fete octo versus, eosque satis simplici 
forma rem enarrantes, ex Eumelo adfert, eum, 
quem omnino cyclicum poetam fuisse supra 
demonstravi, poetarn historicum vocat. Διδά- 
σκει δὲ τοῦτο Ἐὔμηλός τις ποιητὴς ἱστορικὸς 
εἰπών. Quidam etiam cum Jac. Nic. Loensi 
τοὺς Κυπρία συγγράψαντας, seu carminum Cy- 
priorum scriptores huc referunt, quorum passim 
fit mentio: verum, teste Photio, Proclus in 
Chrestomathia carmina Cyprica a cyclo epico 
omnino distinxerat. De quibus Schottum, in 
notis ad Procli Chrestomathian, et Cl. Fabri- 
cium, in Bibl. Grac, L. 11. c. 11, n. 16, adire 
licet. 


XVIII. De cyclo Dithyrambico. 

Neque adeo huc pertinet cyclus Dithyram- 
bicus, quem nonnulli cum cyclo epico con- 
fuderunt. Etenim fuit chorus quidam orbicu- 
Jaris, sive cyclius, ubi non, uti in 81115 choris, 
usi sunt strophis et antistrophis; sed manibus 
consertis apte juncti circulum, sive orbem, 
“effecerunt, cantaruntque. Pueri, qui satis 
runt, παῖδες κυκλικοὶ Plutarcho, in Aristide, 
dicuntur. Κύκλιοι αὐληταὶ apud Lucianum | 
περὶ ὀρχήσεως appellantur Musici, qui, choro 
isto saltante, {0115 cecinerunt: neque hi 
fuerunt ipsi poete cyclici ab Horatio notati, 
uti Henr. Stephano, in Thes. Gr. Ling., visum 
est. Carmina, que canebantur, ἘΈΝ τ Dithy- 
rambica, et dicta sunt κύκλιπα μέλη. Ita enim 
frequentius scriptum invenid, quam κύκλικα 
μέλη. Poete, qui istiusmodi κύκλια μέλη 
composuerunt, a Scholiaste Aristophanis, in 
Opy. 2379. et 1378, ποιηταὶ κυκλίων ἀσμάτων et 
διθυραμβοποιοὶ appellati sunt; ac nominatim 
Cinesias κυκλιοδιδάσκαλος, sive magister chori 
cyclii, audiit. Imo et fieri potuit, ut aliquis, 
ad exemplum cycli epici, etiam hujusmodi 
dithyrambici generis carminum cyclum col- 
legerit. Huc, ni fallor, referri potest Achezus 
Eretriensis, ex quo Atheneus, L. VI. Deipnos, 
protulit quosdam versiculos, quibus in cyclo 
epico locus esse non potuit; quanquam sub- 
jecerit: κατὰ τὸν τοῦ ᾿Ερετριέως ᾿Αχαιοῦ κύ- 
KAov. 


XIX. An Latini etiam hubuerint cyclum 
epicum et poetas cyclicos ? 

De poetis cyclicis Grecorum satis constat ; 
an vero et inter Latinos poete cyclici fuerint, 
ambigi potest. Quicunque opinantur, Poetas 
cyclicos non fuisse, nisi qui paralipomena 
Homeri sunt prosecuti; ii haud difficulter inter 
Romanos hujus generis poetas reperisse sibi 
videntur. Huc adeo Jac. Nic. Loensis refert 
imilium Macrum, de quo Ovidius cecinit : 


‘Tu canis, eterno quicquid restabat Homero ; . 
Ne careant summa Troica bella manu.’ 


Idem nominat C. Nevium, quem Laevium dici 
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mavult, cujus Cypria Ilias a ΕἸ. Sosipatre 
Charisio citatur. Et Fabricius, L. 1. c. VII. 
n. 5, Bibl. Gr. scribit: ‘Jam olim paralipo- 
mena Homeri executi sunt scriptores cyclici ; 
atque e Latinis Camerinus, de quo Ovidius, L. 
1V.de Pont. El. 16, et Av’milius Macer, de quo 
idem Ovidius, L. II. Amor. Eleg. 18, et L. IT. 
de Pont. El. 10.’ Sed, quamvis apud Latinos 
quidam similia Pvetis cyclicis scripserint ; 
attamen haud inveni, illorum opera olim etiam 
in peculiare corpus, quod cyclus diceretur, 
fuisse congesta, aut illos ipsos auctores apud 
ullum scriptorem antiquum cyclicos esse ap- 
pellatos. 


XX. Quinam poete@ cyclici deteriore signifi- 
catione fuerint dicti? 

Sufficiant hec de cyclo epico, poetisque 
cyclicis inde appellatis. Cum vero hi ipsi 
Poetz, uti supra ostendi, non ad Homerianam 
prestantiam pervenissent, quanquam Homerum 
assidue sequerentur, sed satis simplici scri- 
bendi genere res exposuissent; neque minus 
tamen argumentorum caussa vulgarentur, mul- 
torumque manibus tererentur: hine accidisse 
credo, ut cyclicorum nomen in alios etiam, et 
multo deterioris note poetas, aut versificatores, 
quamvis in nullo cyclo fuerint, ceeperit trans- 
ferri. Atque adeo hoc sensu cyclicos poetas 
aliquando dictos observare licet obscuriores 
ignobilioresque poetas, carminumque _heroi- 
corum compositores, qui veteres cyclicos, ipsos 
non satis bonos poetas, imitati, longe deteriores 
evaserunt; qui cumprimis ex Homero carmina 
consarcinarunt, et non minus ex aliis, quam ex 
hoc, versus transcripserunt, ac, cum virtutem 
ejus assequi non possent, illa tamen, que in eo 
forte minus commendanda sunt, retulerunt, ut 
Homero similes viderentur; et maxime, qui 
nimis trita argumenta repetierunt, nec idonea 
arte ea ornarunt; aut certe, si assurgere 
conarentur, non sibi constiterunt, imo et inani 
aliquando tumore maxima quaque de se polli- 
ceri visi sunt. In medio jam relinquo, an 
Callimachus, in sequenti epigrammate, ad 
primi generis cyclicos poetas respexerit, 
eorumque carmina, propter trita argumenta 
et frequentiorem usum, simplexque scribendi 
genus, cum aliis rebus tritis ac vulgaribus 
composuerit ? Sic enim Epigr. XXV, scri- 
psit :— 


᾿ἘἘχθαίρω τὸ ποίημα Td κυκλικὸν, οὐδὲ κελεύθῳ 
Χαίρω, τὶς πολλοὺς ὧδε καὶ ὧδε φέρει" 

Μισῶ καὶ περίφοιτον ἐρώμενον, οὔτ᾽ ἀπὸ κρήνης 
Πίνω" σικχαίνω πάντα τὰ δημόσια. 

‘Odi poema cyclicum, neque via 

Letor, que multos huc et illuc fert. 

Odi et amasiam corpus vulgantem, neque e 

fonte 

Bibo: odi omnia popularia.’ 


Certe manifestius istiusmodi ignobiles carmi- 
num conscribillatores, quos antea descripsimus, 
sugillavit Pollianus, in Anthol. Epigr. 3, c. XL. 
Lib. 111. 


Τοὺς κυκλίους τούτους, τοὺς, αὐτὰρ, ἔπειτα, 
λέγοντας 
Μισῶ, λωποδύτας ἀλλοτρίων ἐπέων" 
Καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐλέγοις προσέχω πλέον" οὐδὲν 
ἔχω yap 
Παρθενίου κλέπτειν, } πάλι Καλλιμάχου. 


-DISPUTATIO 


Θηρὶ μὲν οὐατόεντι γενοίμην, εἴποτε γράψω, 
Εἴκελος, ἐκ ποταμῶν χλωρὰ χελιδόνια. 
Οἱ δ᾽ οὕτως τὸν “Ὅμηρον ἀναιδῶς λωποδυτοῦ- 
σιν, 
“Ὥστε γράφειν ἤδη, Μῆνιν ἄειδε, θεά. 
‘ Cyclicos illos, qui αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα, dicunt, 
Odi, fures ahtorum verborum. 
Et ob id elegis delector magis: non enim 


habeo, 
Ex Parthenio quod furer, aut rursus e 
Callimacho. 
Fere quidem aurite fierem, si quando 
scriberem, 


Similis, ex fluviis viridem hirundinariam ;. 
Hi vero Homerum impudenter exspoliant, 
Adeo ut scribant jam, Iram cane, Dea.’ 


Reprehendit Pollianus in hujusmodi Poetis, 
quod ea, gue vel in ipso Homero non satis 
decora videantur, nimis repetierint, earundem- 
que connectendi particularum usum affectarint, 
dum ipse Homerus vel in solo libro I. Iliados 
decies et sexies voce αὐτὰρ usus esse dicitur : 
haud secus fere, ac apud Germanos aliquando 
indiserti quidam parentatores ob nimis sim- 
plicem nimisque crebro repetitam connectendi 
formulam, aber genung von diesem, a non- 
nullis die Aber-Ménner, appellati sunt. Inpri- 
mis vero vituperat illorum cyclicorum impu- 
dentiam, quod sua carmina ex Homero aliisque 
poetis tam manifesto furati sint, ut vel prima, 
eaque notissima verba, in sua carmina transferre 
non dubitarint. Nec male ad hujus generis 
poetas, qui non nisi ineptas tritasque et saltem 
plebeiis auribus idoneas nugas_ effutiebant, 
accommodari possunt, que Martialis, L. IL, 
Epigr. 86, habet: 


‘Turpe est, difficiles habere nugas ; 
Et stultus labor est meptiarum. 
Scribat carmina circulis Palemon: 
Me raris juvat auribus placere.’ 


XXI. De Agyrtis et Rhapsodis. 

Observavi, nonnullos etiam huc referre 
Agyrtas illos, sive circulatores, quos ex Babria 
descripsit Tzetzes, Chil. XIII. hist. 475. Ex 
quo nonnisi quedam verba Latine facta hue 
transferre liceat, ut charte parcam: ‘ Antiqui 
Agyrte, sicut Babrias scripsit, in Mythiambis 
claudis, non iambis dico, et cum ipso alii et 
veterum et juniorum, in asinum ponentes 
simulacrum Dew suz Cybele, tympanis cir- 
cumibant vicos mendicantes, cum earminibus 
et cantilenis, lunz primo mense. Audi vero 
et Babrie aliquot claudos lambos: A Gallis 
Agyrtis in commune emtus est Asinus quidam 
infelix. Deinde progressus inferius dicit : Οὗτοι 
δὲ κύκλῳ πᾶσαν ἐξ ἔθους κώμην περιϊόντες, isti 
autem circum omnem de more vicum circum- 
euntes dicebant: Quis enim rusticorum non 
novit Attim album, quomodo castratus est? 
Quis non primitias leguminum atque frumen- 
torum, puro ferens dat tympano Cybele?’ 
Sed tamen istos agyrtas cyclicos appellatos 
non inveni; quanquam non solum propter car- 
minum, que canebant, simplicitatem ; ; sed alia 
etiam ratione, quoniam κύκλῳ περιϊόντες, Cir- 
cumeuntes cantarunt, ita cyclici, uti Latine 
circulatores, dici potuissent. Sed neque pro- 
prie huc spectant Rhapsodi, qui veste picta 
induti, et coronam gestantes, cum scipionibus 
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rubris, vel croceis, pro argumenti diversitate, 
aliena carmina epica, et potissimum certas 
partes ex Homero depromtas, publice priva- 
timque, plerumque vero in theatris, recitarunt. 
De quibus plura ab iis petenda, qui antiquitates 
poeticas illustrarunt. 


XXII. De duobus generibus versuum, qui 
etiam cyclict sunt dicti. 

Illud adhac observandum, secundum Her- 
mogenem et quosdam Grammaticos, illos quo- 
que versus cyclicos posse dici, qui alias serpen- 
tini audiunt ; cujusmodi sunt : 


« Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater.’ 


Hermogeni autem L. IV. de Invent. c. 8, 
κύκλος dicitur illa figura, que et ἐπανάληψις 
appellatur, ubi a vocabulis in principio positis 
possis rursus in iisdem desinere; sive, cum 
finis revolvitur eoedem, unde venerat. Imo, 
Andr. Schottus, L. II. c. 1, Observ. Human. 
aliud adhuc genus carminis cyclici affert ex Jo. 
Philopono, in L. I. Anal. Poster. Aristotelis ; 
cujus Philoponi verba cum inspicere mihi non 
licuerit, eadem a Schotto Latine reddita addo: 
ἹΚύκλον ait Aristoteles τὰ ἔπη, carmina, h. e. 
epigrammata sic conscripta, non ut ultima 
primi versus voce inchoet sequens, et tertius, 
sicque deinceps, sed ut liceat idem carmen, 


nunc initio, nunc in fine collocare. Quale est 
illud : 
Χαλκῆ παρθένος εἰμὶ, Μίδου δ᾽ ἐπὶ σήματι 
κεῖμαι. 
ἜἜστ᾽ ἂν ὕδωρ τε ῥέῃ, καὶ δένδρεα μακρὰ, 
τεθήλῃ, 


Ἥελιός 7 ἀνιὼν λάμπῃ, λαμπρά τε σελήνη" 
Αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένουτα πολυκλαύτῳ ἐπὶ τύμβῳ 
᾿Αγγελέω παριοῦσι Midns ὅτι τῇδε τέθαπται. 


Vides enim, tanquam in circulo, licere ἃ quo- 
libet versu initium ducere hoc modo: Αὐτοῦ 
τῇδε et deinceps. Tum Χαλκῆ παρθένος, et 
deinceps, vel sic: Χαλκῆ παρθένος. ‘ Deinde 
Αὐτοῦ τῆδε μένουτα. Mox ἜἜστ᾽ ἄν τε ῥέῃ, et 
quod inde excurrit. Refert autem in Home- 
ri Vita Herodotus, Homeri esse hoc carmen in 
Midam, Phrygie Regem, conscriptum. Unde 
nunc talia Epigrammata κύκλον appellent.’ 


XXIII. Quis nominatim fuerit scriptor cy- 
clicus ab Heratio notatus? 

Tandem ut revocemus Horatii locum, quem 
sub initium proposuimus; paucis edisserendum, 
quis denique, qualisque scriptor ille cyclicus 
Horatianus sit intelligendus? Et certe hic 
permulte occurrunt eruditorum conjecture. 
Videas hic a nonnullis nominari Antimachum ; 
ab aliis Stasinum; Leschem ab aliis. Imo 
Heinsius, in notis ad Horat. p. 143, eum inter 
Latinos epicos quesivit, existimavitque, se 
hune cyclicum Poetam in Mevio, Virgilii et 
Horatii ἀντιτέχνῳ, invenisse ; crediditque, Rha- 
banum Alanum, ex interpretis Horatiani glossis, 
forte tunc adhuc superstitibus, adductum, ita 
cecinisse : 


<Tllic pannoso plebescit carmine noster 
Ennius, et Priami Fortunas intonat illic 
Meevius, in ccelos audens os ponere mutum.’ 


At major verisimilitudo est, Alanum Mevii 
ineptam poesin indicaturum ei in mente sua 
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illud ipsum tribuisse, quod Horatius in Poeta 
cyclico vituperaverat.. Etenim Mevius fuit 
Horatii zqualis; nec ille olim, sed nuper, sua 
carmina ediderat. Adhzc supra ostendimus, 
Poetas Latinos non venisse in partem cycli 
epici, ut inde dicti fuerint cyclici, Denique 
Greci, non Romani, Poete, versum esse, quo 
Iliada suam ille cyclicus exorsus erat, indicare 
possunt duo versus alterius Greci Poet, quos 
Horatius in exemplum rectioris exordii pro- 
posuit, et antecedenti minus recto opposuit ; 
dum versus ex initio Odyssee Homeri, itidem 
Latine expressos, sic superiori subjecit : 


‘ Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte: 
Dic mihi, Musa, virum, captz post tempora 
Troje, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, et 
urbes.’ 


Quo probabilius vero est, ab Horatio, per cy- 
clicum poetam, quendam ex cyclo epico 
Gracorum intelligi; hoe incertius est, aliquem 
nominatim velle designare ; cum in his non nisi 
conjecturis locus quidam esse possit. 


XXIV. Observationes quedam poetice ex 
historia cyclicorum. 

Recensitis iis, que ad cyclicorum Poetarum 
historiam pertinere visa sunt, reliquum esset, 
ut nunc non solum ex reliquiis et fragmentis 
scriptorum cyclicorum, que hinc inde colligi 
possunt; sed etiam ex judiciis, que critici 
quidam de istiusmodi generis poetis tulerunt, 
nonnullas animadversiones atque observa- 
tiones adjicerem, que ad usum artis poetice 
facere queant: verum temporis penuria pro- 
hibet, quo minus ea, que ab initio destina- 
veram, nunc exequar. Interim in nonnulla 
saltem doctrine poetice capita vel digitum 
intendisse, jam sufficiat. Nimirum, ex iis, 
quz huc usque diximus, observare licet; quam 
utilis et laudabilis sit recta et diligens prestan- 
tissimorum poetarum imitatio; tam illiberale 
et probrosum esse, si quis ex aliis, quod Cicero 
ait, non sumat saltem, sed etiam rapiat, atque 
furetur, que pro suis vendat. Quod vitium 
merito cyclicis deterioris note poetis fuit ex- 
probratum. Tum videmus, veteres non per- 
peram esse imitandos, eorumque solos nwvos 
referendos, sed virtutes sectandas; cum Cy- 
clici quidam perverse existimarint, se bene 
egisse, si τὸ αὐτὰρ et τὸ ἔπειτα ubique crepi- 
tarent. Adhezc cognoscimus, argumenta nimis 
trita et vulgaria parcius esse usurpanda, nisi 
ingeniosis episodiis et digressionibus exornen- 
tur: alias, judice Callimacho, nimis popularia 
cyclicorum opera parum sunt grata. Porro 
intelligimus, tumorem ubique et in omni 
poemate vitandum, maxime sub initium; ut 
absit omnis ingenil doctrineque jactatio: sin- 
gularis autem ars est, si poema, pro argumenti 
ratione ubique 5101 eonstet, nec, cum quaque 
summa ab initio promiserit, deinceps hiet, aut 
in ipso opere deficiat. Quo nomine Horatius 
recte reprehendit scriptorem Cyclicum, qui, 
cum splendide exorsus esset, sine ullis orna- 
mentis et ridicule postea poema summum ad 
finem perduxerat. Preterea, uti poematis 
propositio modestiam et perspicuitatem pre se 
ferre debet: ita rectius aliquis in ipsa pro- 
positione alicujus amplioris poematis, perso- 
nam, de qua agendum, circumscripserit, quam 
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nominatim expresserit: uti nec Homerds in | maxime in vincta, particule probe sunt at- 
Odyssea Ulyssem, nec Virgilius, in A‘neide, | tendendz, cauteque adhibendw. Sed abrumpo 
ffneam, sub initium nominarunt; sed ita|nune hujus Exercitationis filum, Deoque im- 
descripserunt, ut signari eos omnes intelligere | mortali pro bonitate mihi prestita eternas 
possiut: contra Cyclicus ille statim Priamum | laudes decerno. 

suum ostentarit. Denique, si in omni oratione, TantTum. 


Euge, bonum factum, Betzeli! Siccine felix 
Absolvis Sophies, Pallade teste, cyclum? 
Sic alacer repetis priscorum nomina vatum ; 
Quzque olim fuerint cyclica scripta, doces? 
Auribus o doctis, Betzeli, perge placere ; 
Sic nec vulgaris Te comitetur honor ! 


Pereximio Dn. Candidato 
de luculento specimine edito et honoribus philoso- 
phicis poeticisque propediem solenni ritu con- 
sequendis ex animo gratulabatur 
PRAESES. 
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[Vide Andr. Chr. Eschenbachii Dissertationes Academicas, Noriberge, 1705. 12mo. 
pp. 69-132. ] 


Proemium.—Poésin ἃ fonte omnium bono- 
rum originem suam derivare, tam certum est, 
quam quod certissimum. Unde et affirmare 
ausim, poésin primo excogitatam fuisse ad de- 
cantandas Numinis et Heroum laudes: quod 
etiam abunde satis testantur antiquissimi om- 
nium feré gentium poéte. Scriptorem Moyse 
antiquiorem, nemo, ut spero, nobis dabit: is 
tamen, cum Mare Rubrum exercitu incolumi 
transiisset, carmen cecinit, Josepho Antiq. 
lib. 2. teste, ἐν ἑξαμέτρῳ τόνῳ, in encomium 
liberatoris Dei, quod habetur Exod. 15. Hym- 
nos Davidicos, Jobi, Jeremie, Esai nonnulla, 
Canticum Canticorum, quis negabit certis suis 
numeris compesita, varlisque carminum generi- 
bus conscripta fuisse? inprimis si D, Hieronymi 
testimoniis fidem adhibemus, qui in Prefat. 
Chronici Euseb. pag. 4. edit. Joseph. Scali- 
geri, Lugdun. Batav. 1606. fol. ita dicit: 
‘Quid Psalterio canorius ? quod in morem nostri 
Flacci et Greci Pindari, nunc iambo currit, 
nunc alcaico personat, nunc sapphico tumet, 
hunc semipede ingreditur? quid Deuterono- 
mii et Esaiz cantico pulchrius? quid Salomone 
gravius? quid perfectius Jobo? quz omnia 
hexametris et pentametris versibus apud suos 
composita decurrunt.’ Confer Maresium, Lib. 
11, Epist. 38. Ad Grecos si descendamus, 
videbimus et apud hos illud Theocriti, Idyll. 
XVI. observatum fuisse : : 


Αἰὲν τοῦτο Διὸς κούραις μέλει, αἰὲν doors 
ὑμνεῖν ἀθανάτους, ὕμνεῖν ἀγαθῶν κλέα ἀνδρῶν. 


Orphei, Lini, Muszi, Homeri, Callimachi Cy- 
renzi, Pindari, et aliorum hymni, quid aliud 
nobis persuadent? qui certé antiquissimi sunt. 
Latinorum Saliorum, Martis sacerdotum, car- 
mina, que Tullius, lib. de Clar. Orat. (edit. 


Colon. Allobrog. 1617. f. 4. pag. 294.) tanto 
affectu desiderat, Deos quoque suos celebrasse, 
quis dubitat? Clarorum certé virorum laudes 
continuisse, certius est, quam ut demonstra- 
tionis indigeat. Audiamus ipsum Ciceronem : 
‘Utinam,’ inquit, ‘ exstarent illa carmina, que 
multis ante etatem suam seculis, in epulis 
cantitata a singulis convivis fuisse, de clarorum 
virorum laudibus, in Originibus scriptum reli- 
quit Cato. 

Bardorum apud Gallos munus erat, Heroum 
suorum gesta carmine prosequi. Germani ve- 
teres celebrabant carminibus antiquis Tuisco- 
nem, Deum terrA editum, et filium ejus Man- 
num, originem gentis conditoresque, Tacito, 
in Germania, teste, cap. 2. Ex quibus liquet, 
Poésin apud omnes feré cultiores gentes pri- 
mum excultam fuisse, ad predicandas Numinis 
et Heroum laudes. Id quod etiam ipsa quasi 
natura, et ratio Poéseos exposcit. Tritum est 
illud Horatii, Lib. de Art. Poet. 


‘ Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poeta, 
Aut simul et jucunda, et idonea dicere vite.’ 


Quid vero magis prodest, aut ex quo majorem 
fructum exspectare possumus, quam si Deum 
nostrum, enthead illa vi, Divinoque calore, 
hymnis celebramus, ejusdernque laudes pro 
virili decantamus ? Quid magis delectat, quam 
si eandem Deitatem exquisitissimis verborum 
coloribus ante oculos nostros quasi sistimus? 
Elegantiam perfectissimi Entis in hac vita 
nemo satis considerare valet, alius tamen alio 
perfectius : quid autem magis equum est, quam 
has elegantissimi Entis perfectiones, elegan- 
tibus etiam verborum modulis exprimere et 
cum aliis communicare ὃ Que certé verborum 
elegantia nusquam eee reperitur, quam in 
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carminibus ; in quibus artificiose illa exquisito- 
rum verborum connexa, catena tanto fortits 
animos audientium vel legentium trahit, quanto 
majore pondere in animos nostros labitur. Ma- 
tellam Poéseos si consideramus, Communi con- 
sensu dicuntur esse omnes res, Sive omnia 
entia; quid vero heroico ac celesti poet 
animo magis convenit, quam supremum ens, 
Deum suum, elegantissimeé cultissimeque cele- 
brare? Horatius Poetam suum talem esse 
cupit, 


“Ingenium cui sit, cul mens divinior atque os 
Magna sonaturum.’ 


Ubi vero patentiorem campum talis inveniet, 
in quo Divinam suam mentem magnificumque 
os majori cum laude majorique cum fructu 
exercere possit, quam in incomprehensibili 
Deitatis spatio, nullis spatiis circumscripto? 

Sed quid his diutits detineor, que a quovis 
sanz mentis applausum extorquent: Poete 
nempe (Christiano cumprimis) nullam magis 
materiam convenire, quam illam, quam ipse 
Deus, ejusque verbum illi prebet. Id quod 
magna cum laude observarunt, hodieque ob- 
servant, divina quedam prudentiorum poéta- 
rum ingenia, quorum Catalogum, paucis hisce 
pagellis B. L. tecum communicare volui. Non 
tamen animus est omnes poétas, qui quasvis 
sacras materias pertractarunt, recensere ; sed 
illos tantim, qui Christiani cium fuerint, Chri- 
stiano Poéte quasi proprias, seu, ut clarius 
dicam, ex Divini verbi Pandectis desumtas 
materias, poéseos suz objectum elegerunt. 
Judzos non affero, ne charte nostre modum 
Disputationis excedant; Gentiles non tango, 
quoniam illorum sacra profana nimis sunt, et 
indigna, que sacris Christianis conjungantur ; 
τίς γὰρ κοινωνία φωτὶ πρὸς σκότος, τίς δὲ 
συμφώνησις Χριστῷ πρὸς Βελίαλ ; Restant 
igitur soli Christiani, quos secundum seriem 
seculorum quibus vixerunt, et que poématibus 
suis illustraront, dispescemus: illorum scripta 
(sed poética tantum,) breviter recensebimus, 
editionesque nonnunquam addemus. Sed dicat 
quis, me cramben bis sepiusve recoctam ap- 
ponere in enarrandis hisce Poétis, dum hance 
materiam alii, me longe doctiores, Criniti 
nempe, Gyraldi, Vossii, Bortichii, &c. magno 
studio et accurata opera pertractarint. Huic 
regero, illos quidem Poetas summa cum laude 
enumerasse, sacros tamen profanis miscuisse ; 
ne dicam, multos te in his nostris pagellis in- 
venire posse, quos illi silentio preterierunt ; 
quin etiam varia subinde hic addita esse, qu 
frustra apud illos quesiveris. Quicquid sit, 
non vereor quedam bis dicere, dum bene 
dicam, Tandem, si nonnulli omissi fuerint, 
uti forsan erunt, qui tamen jure hunc in Cata- 
Jogum referri merebantur, sciat Ὁ. L. me per 
ztatem nondum omnia legisse, et infinita esse, 
quz longé me doctiores adhuc ignorant. In- 
terea, que scio, profero ; qua nescio, vel a 
quovis discere cupio. 


Sectio I. — De Poetis Christianis Sacris 
tisque Greeis. 

δ I. Quam exosum primis a Christo Nato 
seculis Nomen Christianorum omnibus feré 
gentibus fuerit, vel ex solo Arvobii Libri Primi 
principio cognoscere est; ubi ille solennes 
Gentilium contra Christianos querelas affert, 
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et ita loqui solitos testatur: ‘Postquam esse 
in mundo gens Christiana ccepit, terrarum 
orbem periisse, multiformibus malis affectum 
esse genus humanum: ipsos etiam ccelites, 
derelictis curis solennibus, quibus quondam 
solebant invisere res nostras, terrarum ab re- 
gionibus exterminatos.’ Id quod etiam Ter- 
tullianus, Apologetici sui (edit. Franekere, 
opera Jacobi Pamelii Brugensis, An. 1597.) 
cap. 40. fol. 69. singulari cum emphasi confir- 
mat. Verba ejus hec sunt: ‘ At ὃ contrario 
illis nomen factionis accommodandum est, qui 
in odium bonorum et proborum conspirant, 
qui adversum sanguinem innocentium concla- 
mant, pretexentes sane ad odii defensionem 
illam quoque vanitatem, quod existiment, om- 
nis publice cladis, omnis popularis incommodi, 
Christianos esse caussam. Si Tiberis ascendit 
in moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arva, Si 
celum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, 
statim Christianos ad Leonem: tantos ad 
unum?’ Proinde, ut spero, nemo mirabitur, 
tam sero Christianos poétatos fuisse, quippe 
quibus ne hiscere quidem, ne dicam cantare, 
integrum erat, ita ut haud inconcinné verba 
ila Regil Psaltis sua facere potuerint: ‘In 
salicibus. suspendimus organa nostra, quomodo 
enim cantabimus canticum Domini in terra 
aliena?’ Que etiam caussa est, ob quam ex 
tribus prioribus Seculis, nullos quasi, aut 


ce:t€é perpaucos, inveniamus Pvétas Chri- 
stianos. 
Sec. 3.—II. Et inter Grecos quidem 


Poétas, qui sacras materias Christianas per= 
tractarunt, primum invenio Triphyllium, Epi- 
scopum Cyprium, seculo post ὦ, N. tertio 
clarum, Spiridionis Tremithuntis, Cypriorum 
Episcopi, discipulum, qui teste Suida, Spiri- 
dionis praceptoris sui Vitam, atque Miracula 
Iambicis versibus conscriptam dedit. 

Src. 4.—III. Seculo post natum Christum 
IV. liberiis sese exserebant libera et pia 
Christianorum Poétarum ingenia, protegentibus 
Christianam fidem potentissimis Imperatorum 
manibus. Inter quos Christianos Poeétas non 
ultimus est, Apollinaris vel Apollinarius, Apol- 
linaris Laodiceni presbyteri filius, idemque 
Laodicew in Syria Lector, postea Episcopus, 
qui sub Constantini liberis claruit, usque ad 
Theodosi M. tempora, sub quo etiam mortuus 
est. Teste Hieronymo, in lib. de Scriptor. 
Eccles. innumerabilia fermé scripsit, ex quibus 
unica hodié exstat Psalmorum Metaphrasis, 
carmine Heroico descripta, Vossii judicio, sané 
luculenta, qui et aliquot elogia de eo quorun- 
dam scriptorum, cap. 1x. de Poetis Gracis, 
collegit; que transcribere animus non est. 
Adi etiam, si lubet, Vossii lib. 11, de Historicis 
Grecis cap. 18. ‘Is Apollinaris impia heresi 
infectus dicitur, et Anno 375. in Synodo Ro- 
mana, sub Damaso, fulmina tulisse. Christus 
Patiens, Tragedia, Gregorio Nazianzeno alias 
adscripta, secundum nonnullos, hune Apolli- 
narem augtorem agnoscit. Interpretatio ista 
Psalmorum, Grzeco-Latina, prodiit ap. Com- 
melin. f. 8.1596. Grecé quoque, f. 8. 1552. 
typis Regiis. Cum Interpretatione Versibus 
Heroicis, et cum Indice locupletissimo, Paris. 
1580. 

IV. lisdem temporibus vixit Gregorius, 
Sasime prits, deinde Nazianzi, in patria, 
Episcopus ; Gregorii, Nazianzensis Ecclesix 
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Presbyteri, et Nonne, piz sancteque matrone 
fiius. D, Hieronymi preceptor, et Basilii, 
per 30. secundum Ruffinum vero, Lib. 1]. 
Histor. cap. 1X. per XIII. annos, in variis 
Academiis contubernalis : κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν Theologi 
nomen meruit, propter eximiam Divinarum 
literarum scientiam. Preter alia divini ingenii 
monumenta, multa quoque Hexametris atque 
aliis Versibus Poémata reliquit, qui versus, 
sec. Lil. Gyraldum, numerum triginta millium 
attingunt. Poémata potiora sunt: Tragcedia, 
Christus Patiens, que tamen a nonnullis A pol- 
linari tribuitur; De Rebus Suis, Libri Duo; 
De Variis Argumentis V. et N. T. Novem; 
De Virginitate et de Praceptis a Virgine 
servandis Carmen; Spiritualia Epigrammata 
Tredecim ; Sententiarum Spiritualium, carmine 
scriptarum, Libri Tres περὶ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἔπη, 
quibus ad Piam in Christo Vitam hortatur, &c. 
Preter editiones, a B. Gerhardo et Clariss. 
Oleario, in Abaco, adductas, invenio quoque 
alias. Carmina ejus edita sunt Grec. Lat. 
Venet. 1504. f. 4. Ejusdem Opuscula, ἃ Cyro 
Dadybrensi illustrata, anno 1575. prodierunt 
f. 8. Ex quibus τὰ περὶ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἔπη, tum 
item Gnome δίστιχοι, et Iambica Carmina 
varia; preterea ‘Jetrasticha, cum WNicete 
Davidis, Philosophi, Paraphrasi, et denique 
᾿Απόῤῥητα, seu Arcana cum Paraphrasi, haben- 
tur MSta in illustri Bibliotheca Augustana, 
Ejus Arcana, sive de Principiis, cum Paraphrasi 
Greca, aliaque, 1601. ap. Plantin. f. 8. et 
ante, ab Heschelio, Lugd. 1591. Christus 
Patiens, Paris. 1545. f. 8, Ode ejus Graecé 
et Latine, Turn. 1605. Odz aliquot, cum 
Synesii, Cyrenzi Episcopi Ptolemaidis, Hym- 
nis, vario Lyricorum versuum genere con- 
scriptis, ex Versione Fr. Porti, Cretensis, f. 24. 
ap. Steph. Exstant quoque Nicete Philosophi 
in Gregorii Nazianzeni Poémata Enarrationes, 
Venet, 1563. 

Src. 5.—V. Seculo post N. C. quinto, 
floruit Eudocia, vei Eudoxia, Theodosii Ju- 
nioris Imp. uxor, Leontii, Sophiste Atheni- 
ensis, filiae Hec, secundum Socratem, plu- 
rima scripsit poemata versu heroico. Opera 
ejus enarrat Vossius ex Photio. Condidit enim 
de Victoria, quam Maritus ejus de reye Per- 
Sarum reportaverat, poema Heroicum; simi- 
lique artificio Metappacw metricam Zacharive 
et Danielis Prophetarum: Hadem, Libros III. 
carmine fecit in Laudem B. Martyris Cypriani. 
Sixtus Senensis, et cum eo multi alii, huic 
Eudociz Ὃμηρόκεντρα, sive Centones Homeri- 
cos tribuit, in quibus agitur de Christo Domino, 
de fluviis Paradisi, de Adamo et Fiva, de 
mandati divini violatione, de Patris sterni 
consilio, de partu Salvatoris, de stella Mago- 
rum, de Fuga Christiin A’gyptum, de Sacro 
Baptismatis lavacro, de SS. Trinitate, &c. 
Vossius tamen et Borrichius hos Centones 
Pelagio Patricio Presbytero adscribunt, non 
sine rationibus. Gyraldus dubius heret; refert 
tamen, nonnullos fuisse, qui Prebam F'alconiam 
(de qua inferius,) autorem agnoscant. Fuit hec 
Eudocia, antequam Theodosio nuberet, a Christi 
pietate atiena, nomine proprio Athenais voci- 
tata: sed cum Theodosio placuisset, eam pritis 
uxorem ducere noluit, quam et moribus Cliri- 
stianis esset imbuta, et lustralibus aquis abluta: 
id quod ei utrumque tum Atticus Magnus, Con- 
stantinopoleos Antistes, prestitit, proque Athe- 
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nai, Eudociam, nominari voluit. Plura de ea 
vid. Dial. V. de Poetaru:n Historia ap. Gyral- 
dum, et alios passim. Centones istos ediderunt 
Aldus Manutius, Anno 1504. et H. Stephanus, 
1578. sed tanquam incerti scriptoris. Habentur 
etiam Tom. VIII. Bibl. Patr. Paris. edit, 2. 
f. 615. 

VI. Sub eodem Imperatore Theodosio, 
floruit Synesius, patria Cyreneus, Ptolemaidos 
Episcopus ; qui Alexandrie Philosophicis stu- 
diis operam navans, Hypatia, Theonis Mathe- 
matici filia, magistra usus est. Preter multa 
alia scripta, reliquit etiam Hymnos decem, 
quorum Trina Translatio exstat, Guilelmi Can- 
teri, Francisci Porti, et Dionysii Petavii. 
Hymnos istos Grecé solum evulgavit Aldus 
Manutius, Venetiis; Grecé vero et Latine, 
una cum Nazianzeni Odis, prodiere Turn. 
1605. Oratio ejus ad Pzonium, item Con- 
ciones et Constitutiones, Hymnique, Greceé et 
Latiné, per Guil. Canterum, Basil. 1567. 
Hymni vero cum Fr. Porti Cretensis Interpre- 
tatione, ap. Stephan. ἢ. 24. 

VII. Referenduas htc quoque Basilius Seleu- 
ciensis, Seleucie in Isauria Episcopus, qui 
Anno 448. Synodo Constantin, adversus Eu- 
tychen, et Anno 451. Concilio Generali Chal- 
cedon. interfuit, Chrysostumi amicus et con- 
tubernalis. Reliquit is, preter multa alia 
scripta, Vitam S. Thecle, carmine descriptam ; 


quod carmen habetur inter Opera ejus Greece, 


cum Notis Claudii Dausquei, An. 1596. ap. 
Commelin. edita ; item, cum Georgii Neocesar, 
Episcopi et Macarii Operibus, Paris. 1621. 

VIII. Nonnus Panopolitanus, Aigyptius ; 
quem Carolus Paschalius, Lib. I. de Coronis, 
cap. 16. ante Ovidii tempora collocat, magno 
sané errore; seculo hoc V. vixit, et quidem 
Theodosii Junioris temporibus. Sixtus Senensis 
hunc Nonaum inter Grecos Christianos Poeétas 
principem numerat. MReliquit is Metaphrasin 
metricam in D. Johannis Evangelium. De 
qua nonnemo ita judicat: ‘ Laudandus pii 
auctoris conatus, etiamsi non semper respon- 
deat eventus, nonnunquam enim obscuritate 
nimia fatigat lectorem.’ Scripsit etiam Diony- 
slaca, quorum tamen alium Nonnum, qui item 
Gigantomachiam scripserit, auctorem agnoscit 
Lil. Gregor. Gyraldus, Dialog. V. de Puéetis. 
Nonni hujus Μεταβολὴν sive Paraphrasin Jo- 
hanneam, varli interpretes ediderunt. Erhardi 
Hedeneccii Versio cum Greco textu, prodiit 
Basil. 1571. Idem Nonnus prodiit cum Ver- 
sione et Notis Francisci Nansii ap. Plantin. 
1589. f. 8. Cum Notis Sylburg. 1596. f. 8. 
Lat. et Grac. cum Homericis et Virgilianis 
Centonibus, ex officina H. Stephani 1578. 
f.12. Luculenta etiam editione eundem vul- 
gavit Dan. Heinsius, Anno 1627. f.8. In hac 
quoque tempora ἃ nonnullis rejicitur Theodo- 
tus, sacer Poéta, cujus exstat carmen Heroicum, 
De Sichemitis et Emmore ceso. 

IX. Gregorii Nazianzeni temporibus claruit 
etiam Amphilochius, Iconii in Lycaonia Epi- 
scopus, Basilio et Gregorio Nazianzeno per- 
charus. De gquibus tribus, Hieronymus in 
Epistola ad Magnum: ‘ Non facile,’ inquit, 
‘judicari posse, quid in illis primum admirari 
debeas, eruditionem seculi, an scientiam scri- 
pturarum.’ Hic Amphilochius, inter alia, Carmen 
Iambicum scripsit ad Seleucum, quod Carmen 
prodiit Altdorfi, Anno 1644. f. 8. curante et 
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recensente Nicolao Rittershusio. Tuitulus libri 
est: Amphilochii, Episcopi Iconii, De recta 
Studiorum ac Vite Ratione, Epistola ad Seleu- 
cum, Versibus Jlambicis cccxxxi1I. quasi 
quarto post N. C. Seculo scripta: Cunradi 
Rittershusii, J. C. Notis illustrata. Tertitim 
edita. Curante et recensente Nicolao Ritters- 
husio. Greca Inscriptio est, ᾿Αμφιλσχίου 
Ἐπισκόπου ‘Ikoviov, Ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς Σέλευκον. 
Numerum Versuum, qui Epistolam complet, 
innuit Auctor, in Fine Epistole, his verbis : 


“Hy ἐθέλῃσθα, Σελέυκε, μαθεῖν τὸν ἀριθμὸν 
ἰόσμβων, 

Τρεῖς ἑκατοντάδας, ἴσθι, 
μονάδας τρεῖς" 

Αἰεὶ γάρ σε τέκος τριάδος φίλον εὔχομαι εἶναι. 


τόσας δεκάδας, 


Exstant etiam isti Jambi in Bibl. PP. edit. 2. 
Paris. Tom. vii. f.665. Denique notandum, 
Jacobum Billium hanc Epistolam Gregorio 
Nazianzeno adscribere: que tamen sententia 
Cunrado Rittershusio et D. Zehnero displicet. 

X. Petrus Eddissensis, Leonis ac Zenonis 
temporibus claruit. De eo ita Gyraldus, Dial. 
5.: Petrus Eddissenus sacerdos, Psalmos car- 
mine, in morem Ephrem Diaconi, composuisse 
dicitur. Declamator insuper divine legis fuit, 
multaque ejus generis scripta reliquit, ut est a 
Gennadio proditum, et ab his, qui Divorum 
Christianorum vitas literarum monumentis man- 
daverunt. Gennadii vero verba, in Viris Illu- 
stribus, hc sunt: ‘ Petrus Eddissene Ecclesia 
Presbyter, declamatorinsignis, scripsit Variarum 
Caussarum Tractatus, et in morem S. Ephrem 
Diaconi, Psalmos metro composuit.’ Prout 
verba hec allegat Vossius, de Poét. Gric. 
cap. 9. 

XI. Pelagius Patricius, Presbyter, Zenonis 
Imperatoris temporibus vixit, ut ex Zonare 
Annal. Tom. 3. in Vita Basilii Imperat. ac 
Cedreno constat. Dicitur is Ομηρόκεντρα sive 
Homericos Centones scripsisse, quos vulgo 
Eudocie, Theodosii Junioris uxori, adscribunt : 
cujus sententiz cum multis aliis patronum se 
sistit Celeberr. Vossius, cap. 9. de Poét. 
Grec. p. 80. Vide que § 5. de Eudocia 
diximus. 

ΧΙ]. Cyrus Theodorus Prodromus, Cotyzus 
Phrygiz Episcopus, quem alii Cyrum Pano- 
politam appellant, circa An. 444. Theodosio 
Juniore imperante, floruit: charus Theodosii 
conjugi Eudociz, Sacrorum Bibliorum ἁγιό- 
papa, singulis capitibus adaptatis tetrastichis, 
explicavit. KEpigrammata ista Greca MSta 
habentur in Bibliotheca Augustana. Citantur 
autem a Claris. Reisero, in Indice Bibliotheca 
illius ; Cyri, cujusdam Theodori, Iambi 
Prodromi, in Libros Biblicos, aliique Versus. 
Ut adeo probabile sit, nomen Prodromi, non 
Auctoris esse, ut vulgo putatur, sed ad lambos 
hoc loco pertinere et Iambos Prodromos dici, 
quod singulis Capitibus Librorum premittendi 
sint, Arguiwentum eorum videlicet breviter ex- 
plicantes. Excusi sunt Basile 1536. ap. 
Bebelium; ex Joh. vero Ribitii Translatione, 
Geneve, ap. Crispinum. Nonnulla quoque 
ejusdem Poémata, Grace et Latiné, cum Argu- 
mentis et Notis Hierem, Erhardi, Lipsiw, An. 
1598. prodierunt. Theodorus Antiochenus 
Presbyter, qui secundum Olearium, in Abaco, 
xv. Libros de Incarnatione, Versuum quin- 
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decim millibus conscripsit, an ad hec tempora 
referendus sit, non constat. 


Sec. 7.—XII1. Georgius Pisides, magne (ut 
Suidas ait,) Ecclesia Diaconus et Χαρτοφύλαξ, 
sub Heraclio Imperatore, circa Annum 640. cla- 
ruit. Prater Arabica, et Encomium Anastasii, 
que soluta oratione scripsit, reliquit etiam tria 
Tamborum millia, de Mundi Opificio, sive, de 
Operibus vi. Dierum ; ex quibus hodie 1088. 
tantum supersunt, exceptis paucis reliquorum 
fragmentis, teste Vossio, de P. G. c. 9. ubi 
etiam ex Codice MSto Bibliothece Augustane 
inscripuonem Prologi nobis sistit, qui sic se 
habet: Γεωργίου, Διακόνου τῆς ἁγιᾶς ᾿Εκκλη- 
σίας τοῦ Πισίδους προοίμιον τῆς ἑξαημέρου διὰ 
ἰαμβῶν στίχων. De istis nonnemo judicat: 
‘Non incultos esse, si squalorem temporum 
illorum respiciamus.’ Prodiit hoc opus Grace 
et Lat. ap. Morellum, f. 4. Exstant preterea 
ejusdem Iambi de Vanitate Vite, edente Frid. 
Morello. Habentur etiam hi Jambi, una cum 
Hexahemero, Tom. vii. Bibl. Magn. Colon. 
fol. 256. et Tom. vii. Bibl. PP. Paris, edit. 2. 
fol. 354. 

XIV. Hic quoque Lil. Gyraldus refert 
Theanum quendam, Poétam Christianum, cujus 
grande volumen legi dicit Hexametro versu 
compositum, De iis que ad Christianam 
religionem maximé pertinent. De quo tamen 
apud alios nibil reperio. Certius forté Kulalius 
hic recensendus est, qui circa annum 670. 
floruit, Cynopolit. Episcopus, scripsitque Ex- 
positionem proso carmine, ad Canticum Can- 
ticorum. 

XV. Commemorandus hic itidem venit 
Johannes Damascenus, Chrysoroas, propter 
dona singularia appellatus, de quo Suidas 
dicit: ‘Fuisse eum virum prestantissimum, et 
eorum, qui in disciplinis per ea tempora illustres 
fuerunt, nulli secundum. Vixit is Leonis Isauri 
et Constantini Copronymi temporibus, Prater 
multa alia mwonumenta, quorum Catalogum B. 
Gerhardus in Patrologia p. 498. nobis exhibet, 
scripsisse fertur ab Eustathio, in Commentario 
ad Περιήγησιν Dionysii Afri, Drama Susanne, 
sed quod deperiit. Gyraldus quoque refert, 
scripsisse eum Regulas Canticorum, cum 
iambis, tum prosa etiam oratione: adhac 
Borrichius, eum de Nativitate Christi, Epipha- 
nia, et Pentecoste, iambis commentatum fuisse 
dicit. 

XVI. Hujus Johannis, in D. Sabe Mo- 
nasterio, sodalis fuit Cosmas Hierosolymi- 
tanus, qui a Gracis ᾿Αγιοπολίτης cognominatus 
est. Reliquit preter Canones Musicos, 
Hymnos quoque, quorum tredecim Latiné 
exstant, in Bibl. PP. Tom. 8: edit. 2. f. 697. 
et Bibl, Magn. Colon. Tom. 7. Plura de eo 
invenies ap. Gyraldum, Dial. v. 

Src. 8.—X VII. Inter incerta etatis Poétas 
refert Vossius, Marcum, Idruntis Episcopum, 
qui Hymnum in magno Sabbato composuit. 
Celeberrimus tamen Olearius, in Abaco, eum 
ex Cuccio, ad Secul. viii. et quidem ad 
Annum 750. refert. ° In Greco, ille Hymnus 
est ἀκροστιχίς. Latiné vero habetur Tom. yr. 
Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 717. 

Src. 9. — XVIII. Seculo IX. inclinante, 
usque ad Annum 950. vixit Simeon Meta- 
pkrastes, vir nobilis et eraditus, quem Gyraldus 
et Vossius silentio pratereunt. Scripsit 1s de 
Salutis nostra Mysterio, vorsa Oratione, et 
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quidem Iambis, quibus animum ad sacram 
Synaxin preparat. Editus est liber Grecé et 
Lat. a Morello f. 4. 

Sec. 11.— XIX. Michael Psellus, qui a 
nonnullis ad Constantini Monomachi et Mi- 
chaelis Stratiote tempora collocatur, vir in 
omni liberalium artium scientia instructissimus 
fuit, quod innumerabiles fermé illius libri 
testantur, quorum Catalogum Leo Allatius, 
Dissertatione de Psellis, texuit. Inter illa, 
compluria scripsit Carmine Iambico de Vitiis 
et Virtutibus, Carmina in Canticum Canti- 
corum, et multa alia. Adi, si placet, de eo 
Vossium, Cap. 1x. de Poét. Grec. Et hi sunt, 
quos ex Poéetis Christianis Grecis potiores ad 
Seculum usque Duodecimum invenire potui. 
Siluit jam apud plerosque Greca Musa, et 
sepulta quasi jacuit, usyue dum litere renasci 
ceeperant ; quod factum est, seculo post Christ. 
Nat. xv. et xvi. Quamobrem neminem in- 
venire potui, qui a Sec, x1. usque ad Sec. xv. 
Gracis Carminibus nomen sibi pepererit; que 
etiam caussa est, ob quam hic calamum figo, 
et, reliquos in commodius tempus differens, ad 
Latinos me confero. Sit igitur 


Sectio 2.—De Poetis Christianis Sacris 
tisque Latinis. 

1. Quamobrem Christiani Poéte Greci 
tam sero carmina sua in lucem dederint, 
Superius jam monuimus: eadem quoque ratio 
est, quod apud Latinos Christiana Musa tamdiu 
siluerit. Sit ergo inter Latinos Christianos 
Poétas primus, Q. Septimius Florens Tertul- 
lhanus, (Sec. 3.) Afer, et quidem Carthaginien- 
515, patre centurione Proconsulari prognatus, 
Carthaginiensisque Ecclesie Presbyter. Hic 
preter multa alia scripta, quorum Catalogum 
B. Gerhardus pag. 110. nobis exhibet, reliquit 
etiam Carmine, Libros y. adversus Marcionem ; 
sed quos non absolvit, sibique ereptos queritur, 
et mendosissime descriptos. De his libris ita 
Vossius, cap. tv. de Poét. Latin. ‘Si ex iis, 
que nunc habemus, metiendus sit Tertullianus, 
non mereatur in poeétis locum, Sané, quoties 
in metrum peccet, liquet vel ex paucis illis 
que in secundo, de Arte Grammatica, cap. 
ΧΧΙΧ. monuimus, &c. Cetertm = ejusdem 
auctoris Yertulliani Carmen esse dicit de 
Sodomis, quod Cypriano alids tribuitur. Car- 
men item de Jona ac Ninive. 
Carmina de Mortuis in Fine Mundi suscitandis, 
et de Paradiso, Preter editiones, quas Nobi- 
lissimus Borrichius notat, est editio Tertulliani 
Operum Poeticorum omnium, et Victorinorum 
duorum Scripta Sacra, cum Notis Rivini et 
aliorum,- Lips. 1651. f. 8. Eucharisticum 
Tertulliani Carmen de Jona et Ninive, cum 
Notis Jureti, Barthii, et Gronovii, ex edit. 
Chr. Daumii, Lips. 1681. 

II. Eodem quoque seculo vixit Cecilius 
Cyprianus, genere illustris, patria Cartha- 
piniensis, Presbyter,, aut secundum alios, 
Episcopus Ecclesia Carthaginiensis, et An. 
258. sub Imperatoribus Valeriano et Gallieno, 
(teste Hieronymo,) martyrio coronatus. Tri- 
buuntur ei a nonnullis Carmen Genesis, Car- 
men Sodoma, Carmen item ad Apostatam 
Senatorem, et Hymnus de Paschate. Bellar- 
minus hec carmina in Catalogum Operum spu- 
riorum vel supposititiorum refert, dicitque, 
‘ nihil certi se habere, cum non adsint de illis 


Alii bis addunt | 
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veterum testimonia, quod sint Cypriani, nec 
sint argumenta quibus probetur non esse Cy- 
priani.’ Addit tamen: ‘ opera sunt gravia et 
docta, et S. Cypriano digna.’ Libr. de 
Scriptor. Eccles. Secul. 111. p. m. 64. edit. 
Colon. Agripp. 1657. f. 8. De editionibus 
horum Carminum variis, consule Christ. Dau- 
mium, in Syllabo Poétarum Christianorum, 
Paulino suo prefixum, Lips. 1686. quem 
item Syllabum, in sequentibus omnibus con- 
sulere et huc conferre poteris, quod hic semel 
monuisse sufficiat. 

Sec. 4.—III. C. Aquilinus Vestius Juvencus, 
Presbyter Hispanus, Sec. 1v. sub Constantino 
M. claruit, genere et ingenio nobilissimus. 
Scripsit Evangelicam Historiam, Mattheum 
secutus, libris rv. versu Hexametro. De illo 
Barthius, lib. 8, Adversar. c. 1. pag. 361. 
edit. Francofurt. 1624. fol. judicat, ‘ esse eum 
poetam omnium scriptorum simplicissimum, 
qui plus in sinu gerit, quai fronte pollicetur.’ 
Celeberr. Borrichius de eo: “ Juvencus Evan- 
gelium Matthei 1v. libris metro complexus 
est, Poéta non humillimi spirits: qui, si 
aliquando sibi excidat in mora syllabarum, 
ignoscendum erit seculi illius ruditati. Enim 
vero plures habet hujus culpe socios, imo 
propemodum omnes poeétas Christianos anti- 
quos. JDictio ejus nativa et simplex, queque 
sic satis constanter exprimit sensum Evangelii, 
parum tamen eleganter subinde.’ Si Hieronymo 
fides, composuit etiam alia nonnulla, metro 
Hexametro, ad Sacramentorum ordinem per- 
tinentia; sed que nunc sunt deperdita. Evan- 
gelice Historie Poemata continentur Tom. 
vilt. Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 435. et in 
Georg. Fabricii Corpore Poetar. Latinorum, 
Basilee 1541. De hac Collectione Fabricii, 
obiter notandum judicium Christiani Daumii, 
Epist. χιν. ad Reines. ‘Prorsus,’ inquit, 
‘malé de Antiquitate Christiana, si Poétas 
illos spectamus, meritus est, qui mereri omnium 
prestantissimé potuisset, modo voluisset ; eoque 
nomine vix excusandus venit,’ &c. Plurimarum 
quoque ejus editionum meminit idem Christian. 
Daumius, in Syllabo Poetarum Christianorum 
veterum, editioni sue Paulini premisso. Preter 
autem istas, invenio etiam editionem Juvenci 
cum Sedulio, Proba Falconia, et 8115, apud 
Aldum, An. 1582. f. 4. Prodiit etiam Parisiis 
1499. f. 4. idem una cum Sedulio, Basilez 
1545. f. 8. Idem cum Sedulio et Aratore, 
Lugdun. 1588. et 1566. f. 12. solus etiam 
prodiit Paris. 1545. f. 12. 

IV. Huc a nonnullis refertur Lucilius Celius, 
a patria Firmio, Firmianus, ab eloquentia 
lactea, Lactantius dictus; Arnobii discipulus, 
paullo tamen antiquior Juvenco; vixit enim, 
teste Hieronymo, de Illustr. Scriptoribus, jam 
jam sub Diocletiano, et usque ad principatum 
Constantini pervenit. Preter Carmen deper- 
ditum, De Itinere ejus ex Africa Nicome- 
diam usque; tribuuntur quoque ipsi Carmen 
De Passione Domini, item De Resurrectione 
ac Paschate, que tamen, secundum Vossium 
et alios, Venantio Fortunato adscribuntur. B, 
Gerhardus, in Patrologia, p. τη. 189. <Car- 
men,’ inquit, ‘de Passione, spurium est, quia 
(1.) contradicit genuinis Lactantii scriptis his 
verbis: Flecte genu lignumque crucis venera- 
bile adera, cum Lactantius graviter insectetur 
imagines: (2.) nulla ejus mentio fit in Cata- 
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logo operum Lactantii, ap. Hieronymum; licet 
aliorum mentionem faciat, que hodié non ex- 
stant.? Carmen vero de Resurrectione Ve- 
nantio adscribitur, in Codice Vaticano. Adhec, 
tribuitur ei Carmen de Pheenice: ‘Sed hoc,’ 
inquit Vossius, ¢ hominis videtur gentilis ; cum 
de Phebo loquatur ut vero Numine, ac Phe- 
Nice, tanquam ejus sacerdote.’ Quod etiam 
judicium est Bellarmini, de Scriptor. Eccles. 
sec. 3. p. 69. edition. Colon. Agrippin. Ann, 
1657. f. 8. Confer quoque Roberti Coci Cen- 
Suram quorundam Scriptorum, qui sub no- 
minibus Sanctorum et veterum Auctorum a 
Pontificiis citari solent, p. m. 179. et 5664. 
Multas horum carminum editiones magno 
studio collegit. C]. Daumius, in Syllabo Poetar. 
Christian. editioni sue Paulini prefixo, quem 
consule. 

V. Hilarius Pictaviensis, homo gentilis, 
provecta tamen etate Christo addictus, et 
Anno 353. patrie Archi-episcopus prefectus, 
primus Hymnorum gloria claruisse dicitur ab 
Isidoro, lib. 1. de Offic. Ecclesiast. (edit. 
Colon. Agrippin. Anno 1617. fol. 392.) Tres 
autem tantum hodié ejus supersunt Hymni. 
Ille ver6, qui inscriptus Aspre vel Apre, tanto 
est viro indignus; quod, preter Vossium, Era- 
smus quoque agnoscit. Gyraldus eum Myste- 
riorum Librum, aliaque contra Arianos Carmina 
reliquisse statuit, Dial. V. Histor. Poet. p. 
626. Sunt etiam, qui huic Hilario tnbuant 
Carmen in Genesin ; sed cum hoc Carmen ad 
Leonem Papam perscriptum sit, rectils Hilario 
Arelatensi tribuitur; de quo inferids. 

VI. Caius, aut, secundum alios, Fubius 
Marius Victorinus, natione Afer, qui sub 
Constantio Rome Rhetoricam docuit, Divique 
Hieronymi in Rbetoricis preceptor, quadra- 
gesimo post Concilium Nicenum, Anno sc. 
350. claruit. In extrema demum senectute, 
teste Augustino, lib. 8. Confess. cap. 2. ad 
fidem Christianam conversus est. Cultum Epos 
scripsit, de VII. fratribus Machabeis, ab 
Antiocho cum Matre interemtis. Leguntur et 
Hymni quidam, ejus nomine editi, de Sanctis- 
sima Trinitate. Joh. a Bosco, et Casp. Bar- 
thius, poema de Fratribus Machabeis, Hilario 
Arelatensi adscribunt ; quod tamen ab Hiero- 
nymo, de Scriptor. Iliustr. nostro Victorino 
adjudicatur. Exstat hoc poéma de Fratribus 
Machabeis, Tom. VIII. Bibl. PP. Paris. 
f. 427. et ap. Georg. Fabricium, Poet. Sacr. 
f. 443. Idem Carmen, cum 8115 Opusculis 
Victorini hujus et alterius Pictaviensis, Lipsiz 
prodiit, Anno 1652. opera D. Andr. Rivini. 

Vii. Dubius hereo, an in hance quoque 
classem redigendus sit Decimus Magnus Au- 
sonius, Burdigalensis; qui sub Valentiniano, 
Gratiano, et Theodosio, Imperatoribus, claruit, 
et Gratiani Imperatoris Preceptor fuit, ab 
eodem tandem ad Consularem dignitatem 
evectus. Carmina namque Christum cele- 
brantia, ut, Precatio matutina ad Deum, et 
Carmen de Resurrectione, que a nonnullis ipsi 
tribuuntur, alium longé auctorem agnoscere 
videntur; religione enim eum Ethnicum fuisse, 
facili negocio colli ligere est, ex Paulino, amico 
ejus, sed Christiano, qui identidem eum idcirco 


objurgat. B. Gerhardus quidem in Patrologia, 
p- m. 403. Christianum eum fuisse arbitratur, 


inductus auctoritate supra nominatorum Car- 
minum; Vossius vero et alii Carmina hee 
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supposititia esse rectius arbitrantur. Produit 
Ausonius, cum integris Scaligeri, M. Accursii, 
Freheri, iterumque Scaligeri atque aliorum 
selectis Notis, ex Recensivne Tollit, Amstelod. 
1671. f. 8. item cum Joseph. Scaligeri, Vineti 
aliorumque Notis, Burdigale, 1604, f. 4. et 
ap. Gryph. 1595. f. 12. 

VIL. Damasus, natione Hispanus, tempori- 
bus Gratiani, Valentiniani Junioris, et Theodosii 
M. Romane Urbis Episcopus claruit, qui 
(testibus Hieronymo et Suida) elegans habuit 
ingenium in componerdis versibus, multaque 
vulumina Heroico Carmine composuit. Di- 
vorum Petri et Pauli Mensam ac Altare, quod 
116 Platoniam vocabat, versibus ornavit: item 
de Paulo Apostolo, de Agnete Martyre, de 
Andrea Apvstolo, de Agatha Martyre, de 
Nomine Jesu, de Christo, de Ascensione 
Christi, de Cogromentis Salvatoris, elegan- 
tissima Carmina composuit: que omnia ha- 
bentur in Corpore vett. Poétarum Latinorum, 
impresso Lugduni, in Officina Hugonis a Porta 
Anno 1603. p. 671. seqq. Circumferuntur ejus 
quogue nomine pleraque in Psaltertum Car- 
Mina, item in Div. Paulum Apostolum alia 
quepiam, sed que multis parum probantur. 
Carmina ejus sacra, Hymnos, Elogia et Epi- 
grammata, D. Andr. Rivinus, Lipsie Anno 
1652. emaculavit, et Notis additis edidit. Opera 
quoque Damasi, ejusque Vitam, ex MSS. Codi- 
cibus, Rome, cum Notis Martii Milesii Sarra- 
zanil JCti, et ex ejus collectione An. 1639. 
edidit, F. Ubaldinus f. 4. recusa vero Parisiis, 
1672. ap. Ludovic. Billaine. f. 8. Elogia quo- 
que Sanctorum poéticé scripta, separatim ha- 
bentur, Tom. VIII. Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. 
f. 986. Hunc Damasum, post Theodosii obitum 
adhuc vixisse, Socrates, in Historia, lib. 6. 
cap. 1. edition. Mogunt. Anno 1677. fol. 299. 
et 300. scribit. Suidas vero et Hieronymus 
illum Octogenarium quidem, sed adhuc vivente 
Theodosio, decessisse, tradunt. 

IX. Ambrosius, Mediolanensis Episcopns, 
Gratiani ac Theodosii temporibus vixit. Natus 
is est Anno 333. ex parente, viro illustri ac 
prefecto Galli, cui nomen fuit Symmachus. 
An. 374. Archi-episcopus Mediolani creatus 
est. Memoranda inprimis in illo venit incom- 
parabilis auctoritas, in excommunicando Theo- 
dosio Imperatore, ob cedem Thessalonicensium. 
Inter Opera ejus, in V. Tomos distincta, aliquot 
etiam poética occurrunt, ut XXVIL. Hymni, 
qui Tom. V. Operum ejus inveniuntur; item 
Disticha, scripta in Basilica Ambrosiana, que 
ipsius Ambrosii creduntur, habes Tom. VIII. 
Bibl. PP. edit. 2. Septem quoque  fecit 
Hymnos, de Opere Creationis, quorum meminit 
B. Augustinus, lib. IX. Confess., ibi ΕἾ duo 
cola recitat ex Hymno septimo. Versus ejus 
Hymnosque (Borrichio teste) exhibet adhuc 
Mediolani, wdes Sacra Ambrosiana. De lau- 
datissimo illo omnibus Ecclesiis Cantico, ‘Te 
Deum Laudamus,’ Chronicon Dacii, Episcopi 
Mediolanensis, refert: Complete Baptismo Au- 
gustini, toto obstupescente populo, repente 
Canticum illud a Sanctis, Ambrosio et Au- 
gustino, ex tempore, alternatim fuisse cantatum. 
Memoranda etiam, que de eo scribit Augusti- 
nus, libro Confess. quod, ‘cim Ambrosius ab 
Imperatrice Ariana, perfidia damnata, per- 
secutionem pateretur, et intra Ecclesiam cum 
plebe Catholica insidiis urgeretur, instituerit 
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Hymnos et Psalmos secundum morem Orienta- 
lium decantari, ne populus meeroris tedio con- 
tabesceret: id quod ad omnes fuit postmodum 
derivatwum.’ Prater Opera Ambrosii integra, 
sape edita, Hymnos ejus, inter aliorum Hym- 
nos, habes cum Galfridi Grammatici Expo- 
-sitione, Basil. 1494. f. 4. item Colon. 1506. 
f. 4. Basil. 1517. fol. Hymnum ejus de 
Adventu Domini, Joh. Weitzius, cum Com- 
mentar. edidit Jene, 1640. f. 8. Sancto denique 
fine quievit noster ἃ. 4. April. pridié Paschatos, 
Ann. 397. ztat. 64. postquam annis 22. prefuit. 
Ei in Episcopatu successit Simplicianus. 

X. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, Vir con- 
sularis, Poétarua: Christianorum facilé princeps, 
Theodosio M. Jmperatore claruit in Hispania, 
circa Annum 390.; natus vero, πὸ Ciristi, 
348. F. Philippo et Salea Rome CSS. quod 
ipse indicat in prefatione Καθημερινῶν : 


‘Trrepsit subito canities seni, 
Oblitum veteris me Saliz Consulis 
arguens, 
Sub quo prima dies mihi.’ 


Opera ejus metrica, que inter manus habemus, 
hee sunt: (1.) Psychomachia, in qua agitur, 
de Pugna Fidei et Idololatrie, Pudicitie et 
Libidinis, Patientie et Ire, Superbie et 
Humilitatis, Luxurie et Sobrietatis, Avaritie 
et Largitatis, Cencordie et Discordiz. (2.) 
Cathemerinon, quem librum etatis Anno 57. 
incepit, quod ipse innuit in prefatione : 


‘ Per quinquennia jam decem 
Ni fallor, fuimus, septimus insuper 
Annum cardo rotat, dum fruimur sole 
volubili.’ 


Est is Liber Rerum Divinarum, in quo con- 
tinentur Hymmni. (3.) Apotheosis, i. e. de 
Divinitate, ubi continentur Hymni in Infideles, 
in Hereticos Sabellianos, in Judwos, &c. Item 
de Natura Anime et Resurrectione Carnis. 
(4.) Hamartigenia, i.e. de Origine Peccatorum 
contra Marcionem. (5.) Liber Peristephanon, 
i. e. de Coronis Martyrum, Laurentii, Vin- 
centii, Eulalie, Petri et Pauli, Agnetis, Cy- 
priani, Cassiani, Fructuosi, Augurii, et aliorum. 
(6.) Denique, Duo Libri adversus Sym- 
machum. Adscribitur huic nostro etiam a 
nennullis Enchisidion V.et N. T. Cujus tamen 
auctor (secund. Vossium) Ameenus dicitur, in 
MSS. Inter editiones Prudentii celebriores, 
habentur M. Joh. Weitzii, que Hanovie 
prodiit, An, 1613. f. 4. et 8. Victoris Giselini, 
Antverpiz, An. 1564. f. 8. Alii Antenii 
Nebrissensis et Joh. Sichardi f. 8. Libri 
adversus Symmachum, prodierunt cum Com- 
mentariis 88. Grangrei Paris. 1614. f. 8. 
Integer etiam prodiit ex Recensione et cum 
Notis D. Heinsii, Lugd. Batav. 1600. f. 12. 
Elegans etiam est editio Prudentii, que 
Basilez, ex Officina Henrici Petri, A. S. 1562. 
cum Joh. Sichardi succinctis Scholiis, et in 
aliquot Hymnos D. Erasmi Roterodami et 
Jacobi Spicelii Commentariis prodiit, f. 8. 
Quid de Prudentio ejusque commentatore, 
Victore Giselino, senserit Philippus Caroli, 
in Bibliotheca sua Romana, nondum edita, 
mecum tamen a Vio Excellentissimo Dn. 
Magno Daniele Omeisio, Ethic. et Elogu. in 
illustri hoc Athenzo Norico Prof. Publ. 
celeberrimo, Patrono atque Preceptore meo 
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zternum colendo, communicata, dispalescet 
ex sequentibus: “ Victor Giselinus,’ inquit 
Philippus, ‘edidit Prudentium: sed hic, si 
quisquam alius auctor, bonum beneque deoctum 
explanatorem desiderat ; sunt enim infinita in 
eo ad Christianam antiquitatem spectantia, de 
quibus ne per somnium quidem cogitavit 
Giselinus, etiam cum commentarium se scri- 
bere posse crederet: aliis certé snbsidiis ad 
eam rem opus esse, norunt eruditi. Plané 
Commentarius in Prudentium, necesse, sit 
multorvum annorum opus, in quo etiam in- 
geniOsissimus, eruditissimus, et laboriosissimus 
quisque omnem suam industriam possit insu- 
mere bono mortalitatis. Antiquitatis Eccle- 
siastica nullibi plura vestigia et diligentior 
commemoratio,’ &c. 

ΧΙ, Meropius, (aut sec. alios, Eutropius, 
vel Neropus,) Pontius Anitius Paulinus, Nole 
quondam Episcopus, vir sancte et Apostolice 
vite, ideoque Sanctitatis opinione notus Am- 
brosio, Hieronymo, Martino, Sulpitio, et Au- 
gustino, cul etiam fuit amicissimus, referente 
Baronio, Anno 395. n. 35. 36. 37. Consulatum 
Romz gessit, An. 375. tlm baptizatus Burdi- 
gale, dein Presbyter ordinatus Natali Christi, 
Avno 393. Hispania vero relicta, Italiam 
petit, atque S. Ambrosio salutato, Nolam venit, 
ejusque Ecclesiae Episcopus factus: Ausonti 
(de quo § 7. Sect. 2.) discipulus fuit; quem, 
ut preceptorem colebat, sed ut aversum a 
Christiana religione, subinde increpabat : quem- 
admodum constat ex Operibus ejus. Poéta 
insignis fuit, scripsitque sub Theodosio M. 
et ejus liberis. Habemus ejus Carmina ad 
Ausonium praceptorem, uti et Ausonii ad 
Paulinum. Condidisse etiam, secundum non- 
nullos, dicitur Carmine, Sex Libros, de Vita 
S. Martini; quos tamen Libros, Celeberrimus 
Daumius, Benedictio Paulino Petrocorio, ab 
hoe nostro Nolano plané diverso, vindicat, in 
Editione sua Paulini, Lipsie, 1681. f. 8. 
excusa. Carmen vero de Natali Celsi, Pueri, 
item 5. Felicis, Nolani, atyue alia, que 
supersunt, hune nostrum Nolanum auctorem 
agnoscunt. Deperiit vero poéma de Regibus, 
quo Suetonium in conyyeo dnt redegerat. Voss- 
ius in eo notat, ‘quod evi potits vitio quam 
suo sepius negligat modulum syllabarum,” id 
quod etiam cum aliis, Borrichius observat. 
Preeclara vero sunt illa que de Paulino habet 
Gronovius, in Lib. Observatorum in Scriptori- 
bus Ecclesiasticis, cap. 10. pag. 98: “ Si,’ 
inquit, ‘non meruit Andino cantu celebrari 
Vicina Vesevo Nola jugo, at venit illi volventi- 
bus annis olor suus Paulinus. In hoc hospite 
pristinum correxit errorem, et malé οὐ] 
Virgilli notam ingenti cum gloria delevit. 
Habet igitur seriorem quidem, sed et sancticrem 
officii sui testem, quem vivum habuit et 
sacrorum magistrumn et edis sacra molitorem. 
Magna sedis adamate monumenta: quid, quas 
inde ad lectissimos viros feeminasque pie 
facundie et offic plenas dedit epistolas? quid, 
quibus illum secessum et natales dominedii sui 
Felicis dedicavit, ingentis Spiritus carmina ? 
Illud meritum loci est: his ubique terrarum 


noscitur, legitur, videtur.? Obiit Paulinus 
noster, sec. Baronium et Th. Reinesium, 
Epistol. 8.ad Damium, A. C. 431. Gouna 


ipsi quoque tribuit Lean de Peenitentia, et 
alium de Laudibus Martyrum, qui hodié non 
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exstant. A nonnullis quoque nostro Nolano 
tribuitar Vita S. Ambrosii, quibus tamen et 
Historia et Stylus reclamant. Inter Opera 
Paulini hujus, fertur etiam Carmen Eucharisti- 
cum de Vita sua, sed, judice Baronio, non est 
ejus. Ille enim auctor scribit res gestas suas 
usque ad annum vite 83. At Paulinus non 
excessit annum 78. Opera Paulini prodierunt, 
cum Prosperi Agquitanici Poématibus, ap. 
Plantin. 1560. f. 12. item Antwerpiw, cum 
Notis et Observationibus Fr. Ducei et Herib. 
Rosweidi, An. 1622. ap. Plantin. 

Xf. Ad Honorii Imperatoris tempora, a 
laudatiss. Vossio collocatur Licentius Hippo- 
nensis, cujus verba, quoniam nihil de eo alibi 
invenire potui, apponam ; ‘ Honorii,’ inquit, 
“temporibus viguit Licentius Hipponensis, B. 
Avgustino Hipponensi antistiti perfamiliaris : 
qui in Academicis ejus meminit ut Poéte 
celebris, item exarati ab eo poématis, de 
Amoribus Pyrami et Thisbes. Mentionem 
etiam faciunt Paulinus ac Posidonius. Pre- 
terea Hymnos et alia reliquit.” Hec Vossius, 
de Poet. Latin. p. m. 58. Carminis ejus ad 
Augustinum meminit Daumius, in laudato 
Syllabo, et Tom. II. Epistolarum Augustini, 
Epist. XL. insertum, tum etiam a Pitheo 
inter Poémata Veterum editum asserit, Lugd. 
1596. f. 8. 

XIII. Proba Falconia, sive Falionia, quam 
Vossius et Borrichins ex Isidoro, Adelphii, 
Proconsularis viri uxorem, matremque Juliane, 
S. Demetriadis Aviam, Cl. vero Olearius, in 
Abaco, Anicii Probi, Prafecti Pretorio, postea 
Consulis, Matrem autem Probini, Olibrii et 
Probi similiter COSS. ex Hieronymo faciunt: 
circa Imperatoris Gratiani, aut, secundum 
alios, circa Honorii et Theodosii Junioris, 
tempora vixit. Varios hec scripsit Com- 
mentariolos in Novum et Vetus Testamentum, 
illo Versuum genere, cul nomen Centonum 
fecere. Alii tamen, hos Centones Pomponio, 
nobili Poetz tum temporis viventi, adscribunt, 
eo quod Isidorus eos, vel iis similes, a Pom- 
ponio factos dicat. Sunt etiam qui buic nostre 
Falconiz adscribant Centones istos Homericos, 
quos alii Eudocie, alii Pelagio Patricio, tri- 
buunt. Vid. supra § 5. Sect. 1. ubi egimus 
de Eudocia, in Poet. Grec. Habes istos 
Centones Virgilianos, in Bibl. PP. Tom. VIII. 
edit. 2. Editi quoque sunt cum Sedulio, 
Juvenco et aliis, ap. Aldum, 1582. f. 4. item 
cum Ausonii, Lalit Capilupi et Juli Capilupi 
Centonibus Virgilianis, An. 1579. item Fran- 
cofurti, 1541. Basile 1546. Colonie Agrip- 
pin. Anno 1601. 

Sec. V.— XIV. Dracontius, Presbyter 
Hispanus, quem πολυμαθέστατος Vossius, inter 
incerte etatis Poétas collocat, sec. Olearium, 
circa annum 432. sub Theodosio Juniore vixit: 
quod facilé colligi potest ex ejus Elegia quam 
Theodosio Juniori scripserat. Reliquit is 
Hexaemeron Creationis Mundi, (ab Eugenio 
Secundo Toletano emendatum et auctum,) 
Epico carmine, non illo inculto quidem, sed 
aliquando, propter cognitionum subtilitatem, 
intricati obscurique sensus. Primi ὃ Biblio- 
theca ὃ. Victoris hunc auctorem edidere 
Parisienses: postea emendatius Georg. Fabri- 
cius Chemnicensis. Insertus quoque est hic 
auctor Tom. VIII. Bibl. PP. edit. 2. Paris, 
f. 969. item cum Notis et Glossario Joh. 
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Weizii, Francof. 1610. f. 8. Prodiit etiam 
ap. Morell. 1500. f. 8. Ediderunt eundem 
Jacobus Sirmondus, cum Eugenio Toletano: 
ante vero, Michael Ruizius Hispanus, tum 
denique Paris. 1619. et Andreas Rivinus, 
Lipsie. 

XV. Celius sive Cacilius Sedulius, Pre- 
sbyter Scotus, quem B. Gerhardus C. Calium 
Sedulium appellat, secundum Trithemium, 
Vossium, et alios, sub Theodosio Juniore, circa 
annum 430. aut 440. claruit, et non, ut vult 
Sigebertus, cum aliis, sub Liberis Constantini 
M. Prater Explanationem Epistolaram Pau- 
linarum, quam prosa scripsit, reliquit etiam 
Carmine Hexametro Quatuor Libros Operis 
Paschalis; sive De -Miraculis Salvatoris. 
Quorum insigni cum laude meminit Gelasius 
Papa, Canon. 3. Distinct. XV. ubi correcta 
lectio Pierii Valeriani, hec est: Viri venera- 
bilis, Sedulii Opus Paschale, quod Heroicis 
descripsit versibus, insigni laude proferimus. 
Reliquit etiam Hymnos Duos, Ecclesia adhuc 
familiares, alterum de Natalibus Christi, qui 
Alphabeticus est, et incipit, ‘A solis usque 
cardine, &c. alterum de Ejus Epiphania. 
Dictio Sedulii (ut nonnemo judicat,) est facilis, 
Ingeniosa, numerosa, perspicua, sic satis mun- 
da, (si excipias prosodica quedam delicta,) et 
imprimis Christiane Pietatis commendatrix.’ 
Prodiit primum hic auctor Anno 1499. Parisiis 
f. 4. deinde 1502. ap. Aldum, tum 1541. 
Basilew, cum Notis Ant. Nebriss. postea in 
Thesauro Poétarum Sacror. Georg. Fabricii, 
Basilezw, 1562. et Tom. VIII. Bibl. PP. Paris. 
Anno 1614.cum Notis Francisci Jureti, Editus 
quoque est cum Juvenco et aliis, ap. Aldum 
1582. f. 4. et Lugduni, 1588. f. 12. 

XVI. Prosper Aquitanicus, Rhetor et Poéta 
Seculi V. insignis, Pape Leonis I. Secretarius 
ac Notarius, B. Augustini acerrimus defensor ; 
Rhegiensis, sec. Gerhardum et alios, Episco- 
pus, quod tamen negat Labbeus, p. 247. 
Diversa tam soluta quam ligata oratione 
scripsit. Exstat ex Carminibus ejus adhuc 
Carmen adversus Ingratos, item aliud de 
Providentia Dei. In quibus rarius impingit in 
nzvos prosodicos, quam vulgd veteres Kccle- 
siastici solent. Plura de hoc Prospero invenies 
ap. Labbeum, c. |. et Vossium lib. 1. Histor. 
Pelagiane, Cap. XVIII. Post labores tandem 
contra Pelagianos, aliosque Hereticos, exan- 
tlatos, Anno 466. vita defunctus est. Opera 
ejus prodiere Colonie, Anno 1630. et cum 
Pontio Paulino, apud Plantin. Anno 1560. 
f. 12. 

XVII. Claudianus Ecdicius Mamertus, aut 
Mamercus, Claudiani Mamerti, Episcopi Vien- 
nensis frater, et ejusdem Ecclesiz Presbyter, 
claruit Zenone imperante. Id vel inde liquet, 
quod in opere suo Trium Librorum de Statu 
Anime, Eucherii, Lugdunensis Episcopi, ut 
a@qualis meminerit : item, quod opus suum 
memoratum, Sidonio Apollinari emendandum 
ac divulgandum miserit. Poeéte quoque nomen 
meruit, Carmine suo contra Vanos Poétas, 
quod habetur Tom. IV. Bibl. PP. f. 837. item 
Carminibus illis de Christo, que alias Cl. 
Claudiano, Viro consulari, homini_ gentili, 
tribuuntur, si nonnullis fides est habenda. 
Quedam etiam alia Carmina hujus auctoris 
recenset Casp. Barthius, in Commentar. suis ad 
hune auctorem pag. 458. ubi etiam eidem 
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tribuit Hymnum, Pange Lingua Gloriosi, alias 
Fortunato adscriptum. Sunt qui eidem ad- 
judicant Carmen de Collatione miraculorum 
utriusque Testamenti, quod tamen alii Sedulio 
vindicant. Elegans Elogium huic Claudiano 
tribuit Sidonius Apollinaris, Lib. 4. Epist. 1. 
quando de eo ita loquitur: Sentit ut Pytha- 
goras, dividit ut Socrates, explicat ut Plato, 
implicat ut Aristoteles, ut A°schines blanditur, 
ut Demosthenes irascitur, vernat ut Horten- 
5105, stuat ut Cethegus, incitat ut Curio, 
moratur ut Fabius, simulat ut Crassus, dis- 
simulat ut Cesar, suadet ut Cato, dissuadet ut 
Appius, persuadet ut Julius. Jam si ad sacro- 
sanctos patres pro comparatione veniatur, in- 
struit ut Hieronymus, destruit ut Lactantius, 
astruit ut Augustinus, attollitur ut Hilarius, 
submittitur ut Johannes, ut Basilius corrigit, ut 
Gregorius consolatur, ut Orosius affluit, ut 
Ruffinus stringitur, ut Eusebius narrat, ut 
Eucherius sollicitat, ut Paulinus provocat, ut 
Ambrosius perseverat. 

XVIII. Claudius Marius Victor, vel Vic- 
torinus, Rhetor Massiliensis, Seculo V. sub 
Zenone Imp. claruit. Carmine Hexametro, in 
Genesin scripsit libros IV. ad A‘therium 
Filium ; incepit veré a principio libri, et per- 
venit usque ad Abrahami obitum. Doctum 
illud carmen est et limatum, si tempora in- 
Spicias, sed in acuiminibus captandis nimis 
Operosum. Havetur una cum alio illo, De 
Perversis Seculi Moribus, ad Salmonem Ab- 
batem perscriptum, Tom. VIII. Bibl. PP. 
edit. 2. Paris. f.314. Gennadius de Victore 
nostro judicat, fuisse eum literature secularis, 
quam sacrarum Jiterarum, peritiorem. Seorsum 
quoque edita sunt carmina memorata, Lugduni, 
per Joh. Gagnejum; et correctius, Parisiis 
1560. MReperies eadem quoque in Georg. 
Fabricii Poétis Sacris, f. 307. 

XIX. Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus Viennensis, 
Hesychii Senatoris, ac postea Viennensis 
Archiepiscopi filius. Aviti Imperatoris nepos, 
et Parentis in Episcopatu successor, Zenonis 
et Anastasii temporibus claruit, annoque 523. 
diem obiit. ‘Poéta (sec. Borrichium) ele- 
gantissimus, ut miremur evo tam rudi (intravit 
enim quogque sextum seculum,) venam adeo 
doctam et expeditam.’ Reinesius, Epistol. 
10. ad Daumium, ‘ vatem suo seculo magnum’ 
appellat. Supersunt hodié, versu Hexametro, 
Libri V. de Mundi Origine, de Peccati Origine, 
de Sententia Dei, de Diluvio, deque Transitu 
Maris Rubri. Item ad Fuscinam Sororem Liber, 
de Consolatoria Castitatis Laude. Editionum 
hujus Vatis omnium prima, quantum quidem 
huc usque reperire potui, est ea que prodiit 
Argentine An. 1507. Prodiit etiam Parisiis, 
ab Ascensio, form. 8. Post, Ann. 1546. Libri 
illi V. De Mundi Origine, &c. prodiere 
Basilee, cum Commentariis Monradi Moltheri. 
Prodierunt item Lugduni, An. 1536. tum item 
Lugduni, in Corpore omnium Veterum Poéta- 
rum, ex Officina Hugonis ἃ Porta, Anno 1603. 
Ediderunt quoque bunc Alcimum, Zelnerus, 
Argentor. Aa. 1604. form. 8. Gagnejus item ac 
Fabricius. De his Editionibus, Christianus 
Daumius, Epistol. XI. ad Reinesium, ita judi- 
eat: ‘ Gagnejus,’ inguit, ‘omnium interpola- 
torum audacissimus, melius ἃ tanto Auctore 
facincrosas suas manus abstinuisset. Sunt 
etiam tum Fabricii, tum Zehneri Editiones vel 
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Textus, omnino non Alcimi, sed Pseud-Alcimi, 
sive, mera Gagneii Interpretamenta: et Eruditi 
tamen pro genuinis laudant? Ipsius Zehneri 
quoque indiligentiam, in annotandis Variis Lec- 
tionibus, non satis mirari possum, qui sepissimé 
errat ; in Argentina Editione ita legi aftirmans, 
quod aliter nunc comperior, &c.’ Et Epist. 
xiv. ‘Opus erit,’ inquit, ‘ut aliquando ge- 
nuinum Alcimum luci restituamus: quem sup- 
posititium, et feré in posterioribus Libris, alium 
a vero, Gagnejus Bibliothecis intulit. Fabri- 
cius, et post eum, Bibliothece PP. et Corporis 
Poétarum Architecti, cum Zehnero, cujus Notis 
tamen parum fido, propagarunt.’ Sed et Rei- 
nesius, E/pist. xxxv. ad Daumium, his verbis 
in Gagnejum, mali hujus fontem, ita invehitur : 
‘Si examinaverimus singula, quae Gagnejus in 
Alcimo supposuit, ne verbum quidem, ne dum 
versum. commode producere possumus, qui non 
a genio Aviti, seculique illius longé absit, 
manifestissimisque indiciis, quorum Glossario 
in Alcimum non exiguam farraginem σὺν θεῷ 
producturus sum, novitatem monstret, et cum 
ceterorum Gagnejanorum Carminum conspiret 
indole.’ Hac igitur labe pessimeé affecti Alcimi 
labores cim ed usque circumferrentur, deni- 
que Jacobus Strmondus, An. 1643. nitidissimam 
et accuratissimam omnium Hditionem nobis 
dedit ; Inscriptionem vero, seu Titulum Operis 
universi, paululum, nec tamen inconcinné com- 
mutavit: de quo, ut et de reliquo suo instituto, 
ipse Editor, pag. 61. ita loquitur: ‘ De his 
Libris, Avitus ipse ad Apollinarem, Sidonii 
filium, Epist. xtv. Magnificentie Vestre, in- 
quit, litteras vidi, quibus scribebatis, placuisse 
vobis Libellos, quos de Spiritalis Historie 
Gestis etiam lege Poématis lusi. Titulus hic, 
Libris omnibus communis. Nam singuli pecu- 
liares suos habent. Pro Spiritali autem Hi- 
storia, que latius patet, Mosaice nomen a nobis 
substitutum, nec Avitus, opinor, ipse Impro- 
baret.’ Pergit deinde, de prioribus Editionibus, 
et suo Instituto; ‘Que Operis hujus prime 
fuerunt editiones, princeps videlicet omnium, 
Argentoratensis, Auni M.D, VII. et que altero 
ac tertio post anno Coloniz et Parisiis prodiere, 
cum MStis consentientes, nihil admodum inter 
se discrepant, nisi quantum variare diversa 
solent Exemplaria. At longé dissimilis, que 
has, Anno M.D. xxxvi. secuta est Lugdu- 
nensis, Johannis Gagneii. Innumeris quippe 
locis, ut prefati sumus, depravata, et quin- 
gentis propé versibus, inauditio, ac, nisi Auctor 
ipse proderet, incredibili facinore interpolata. 
Que et in ceteras deinceps Editiones passim 
recepta, sic eas infecit, ut fucum pati necesse 
fuerit viros litteratos, et pro Aviti versibus, 
Gagnejanos haud raro legere et usurpare. Hoc 
igitur Contagio, ut liber sit Avitus inposterum, 
sue illum origini, genuinoque nitori reddere 
conati sumus, ope nixi veterum aliquot Ex. 
emplarium, cum quibus hos Libros religiosé 
contulimus, Varias Lectiones nullas aspernati, 
preter inutiles, aut quas aliorum codicum 
consensus refelleret.’ Hzc Sirmondus, de sua 
Editione. Alioquin Poemata Aviti exhibentur 
quoque Tom. viii, Bibl. PP. Edit. 2. Paris. 
Fol. 359 et 411. 

XX. Cozquus Avito fuit Turcius Rufus 
Asterius, Vir Consularis; qui cum Flavio 
Presidio consulatum gessit. Ab Aldo, Cu- 
spiniano, et aliis, Auctor perhibetur Metrice 
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Collationis Vet. et Nov. Testam. quam tamen 
alii Sedulio, alii verd Claudiano Mamerto 
tribuunt. Vide supra§. 17. Sect. hujus. 

XXI. Gelasius Papa, natione Afer, ab Anno 
492. usque ad 496. Romanam sedem occu- 
pavit: ideoque Anastasii Imperatoris tempo- 
ribus vixit. Nomen meretur inter Poetas 
Sacros ideo, quod condiderit Hymnos quosdam 

_Ecclesiasticos, ad imitationem Ambrosii. Con- 
cilium hic Lxx. Episcoporum Rome habuit, 
ubi multa constituit pro auctoritate et dignitate 
Ecclesia Romane. 

XXII. Mareus Felix Ennodius Ticinensis, 
Sancti Epiphanii Ticinensis seu Papiensis in 
Longobardia Episcopi Diaconus: sub Ana- 
stasio, Orientis Imperatore, Theodorico Amalo 
Ostrogotho, Italie rege, et Anastasio, Symma- 
cho, ac Hormisda, Papis, claruit. Scripsit 
preter alia, Epistolas, Carmina, Hymnos et 
Epigrammata, que Andreas Schottus, prius 
Tornaci, 1610. postea verd, Jacobus Sirmondus, 
Parisiis, 1611. cum notis additis edidit. ‘Scri- 
ptor, ut durus atque difficilis, ita mirum in 
modum sententiis densus, exacteque meutis,’ 
vocatur a Barthio, lib. 19. Advers. cap. 6. 
pag. 944. 

XXIII. Theodulus vel Theodolus, Presbyter 
in Ceelesyria, et postea Episcopus. Sixti 
Senensis calculo, anno 480. Zenonis et Ana- 
stasii temporibus vixit; variaque reliquit Opera, 
tam soluta quam iigata oratione perscripta, 
quorum maxima pars hodié interiit. Circum- 
feruntur tamen adhuc Carmina ejus De Mira- 
culis Vet. Test. quibus comparat miracula V. T. 
cum antiquorum poétarum commentis. Evul- 
gatum est hoc opus Colonie, Anno Christi 
1495. 

XXIV. Theodolo zxqualis fuit Godelbertus, 
qui carmine Heroico Historiam a Mundo Con- 
dito, usque ad Salvatoris Natalitia prosecutus 
est. Reperitur id Carmen, in Bibl. PP. Huic 
addendus Orentius, Tarraconensis Episcopus, 
qui Anastasii Imperatoris Anno 27. Tarraco- 
nensi Synodo interfuit, ἢ. 6. Anno Christi 517. 
De hoc ita Sigebertus, Viror. illustr. cap. xx1V.: 
Orentius, Commonitorium Fidelibus scripsit 
metro Heroico, ut mulceat legentem suavibre- 
viloquio. 

XXV. Rusticus Helpidius, vel Helfridus, 
vir nobili prosapia oriundus, Exquestor et 
Medicus Theoderici Gothorum Regis, sub 
finem v. et initium vi. Seculi claruit. Scripsit 
Ternarium Poéticum, sive Tristicha, ad non- 
nullas V. et N. T. Historias, Heroico Carmine ; 
item, Carmen de Beneficiis Jesu Christi Sal- 
vatoris nostri: que habentur Tom. vitr. Bibl. 
PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 593. et 596. item in Poétis 
Sacris, Georg. Fabricii f. 754. Periit tamen 
carmen ejus De Consolatione Doloris, cujus 
Operis ipse mentionem facit, his versibus : 


‘Hine etiam nostro nugata est Schema 


dolori, 
Garrula mendosis fingens Satyromata 
Musis, 
Falleret ut trepidos cantatrix pagina 
questus.’ 


XXVI. Hilarius Arelatensis, Abbas et Mo- 
nachus Cenobii Lirinensis, dein Presbyter, et 
Arelatensis in Gallia Narbon. Archi-Episcopus. 
S. Galli successor ; ab anno 430. usque ad ann. 
449. floruit. In Episcopatu suo, ob nimiam 
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superbiam reprehensus fertur ἃ Leone Papa, 
in Epistola ad Episcopos per Viennensem pro- 
vinciam constitutos. Postea tamen ita resipuit, 
ut Gemma Sacerdotum, Plebisque Orbisque 
Magister, in Epitaphio suo diceretur. Scripsit 
is ad Leonem Papam, Heroico Carmine, Hi- 
storliam Geneseos, usque ad Cap. vit. teste B. 
Gerhardo, in Patrolog. p. 441. Vitam hujus 
Hilarii, referente Oleario, ex membrana qua- 
dam perantiqua, Vinc. Barralis, Chronolog. 
Lirin. p. 103. exbibet, auctore quidem Ano- 
nymo scriptam; quam tamen Honorato, Epi- 
scopo Massiliensi, trituendam putat. Multis 
tandem virtutibus clarus, sancto fine quievit, 
anno 449. Annectendus huic Seculo, sec. 
Coccium, venit Amecenus, Poeta Christianus, 
qui auctor ἃ nonnullis dicitur Enchiridii V. et 
N. T. Prudentio alias adscripti: quam senten- 
tiam quoque tuetur Georg. Fabricius, ex non- 
nullis MSS, codd. 

Sec. 6. — XXVIII. Marcus Benedictinus, 
Casinensis Monachus, (de quo Petrus Diaco- 
nus, de illustr. Casin. cap. 3.) Benedicti ipsius 
discipulus, temporibus Justini Thracis vixit, 
Vitamque preceptoris sui, non invenusté pro 
illis temporibus, Heroico carmine conscripsit. 
Idem scripsisse fertur Benedicti Miracula, a 
Gregorio Papa omissa; que III. voluminibus 
excusa prostant Rome, 1590. 

XXVIII. Arator, Patria Ligur, Romane 
Ecclesia Subdiaconus, secundum Labbeum, 
T. 1. diss. p. 103. anno 543. Sec. Vossium 
vero, anno 560. sub Justiniano Imperatore 
vixit. Acta Apostolorum, Libris Duobus, 
Heroico Carmine, ὃ Luca expressit. Quod 
ipse indicat his verbis: 


‘ Versibus ergo canam, quos Lucas rettulit 
Actus.’ 


Dicavit hoc opus Vigilio Pape, et publicé 
eodem Papa annuente, recitavit. Cum autem 
gemina sit prefatio, videtur prius hoc opus 
dicasse Floriano Abbati. ‘In hoe scripto,’ 
inquit nonnemo, ‘ pietatem meritO veneramur 
et promtum eloquium ; sed a facibus temporum 
quiddam in venam ejus inserpsisse, non am- 
biguum est.’ Habentur hi Libri, Tom, virr. 
Bibl. PP. Paris. Edit. 2. f. 540. Prostant 
etiam Basilee, cum Commentariis 4‘lii Antonii 
Nebrissensis. Illustratum quoque hoc Poéma 
est Commentario Arii Barbose Lusitani. Cum 
Juvenci et Sedulii item sacra poési. Impressi 
sunt hi hbri, Lugd. An. 1566. et 1588. 
f, 12. 

XXIX. Venantius Honorius (Honoratus) 
Clementianus Fortunatus, natione Italus, Tar- 
visinus patria, sub Justino Juniore, qui anno 
565. Justiniano in Imperio successit, claruit. 
Hic Ravennz oculis laborans, oleo lampadis, 
ad 5. Martini Turonensis imaginem ardentis, 
sanatus dicitur; quam Historiam postea Ver- 
sibus ipse decantavit. Appellabatur vulgo, eo 
quod reliquos sui «vi eruditione superaret, 
satis inepto vocabulo, Scholasticissimus. Multa 
reliquit carmina, ut, de Partu  Virginis, 
Elegiaco metro; de Christi Jesu Beneficiis, 
variis generibus ; de Vita Hominum, itemque 
de Certaminibus et Miraculis Piorum, Ele- 
giaco. Preclarum de eo judicium Barthii 
habetur, Adversariorum libro 46. cap. 3. pag. 
2125. Vossio quoque lJaudatum, ubi eum 
‘maximi ingenii Vatem appellat, et ad quem, 
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velut ad Calliopium quempiam, magistrum et 
corypheum Musicorum modulaminum respe- 
xerit omnium sequentium Poetarum chorus.’ Et 
post aliqua adjungit, p. 2128. ‘ Mirandum 
acumen ingenii in hoc auctore fuit: etiam 
doctrina omnibus feré coxtaneis excellentior.’ 
In notis item ad Claudian. f. 3. ¢ Magni 
ingenil vates, et si in alia tempora incidisset, 
maximus ipsidicitur.’ Obiit Fortunatus noster, 
anno 590. Inter Editiones celebriores caput 
erigit illa, quam Christoph. Brovverus, Soc. 
Jes. Moguntie, anno 1603. 1616. f. 4. adorna- 
vit. Plura de eo invenies ap. Vossium, lib. 2. 
de Historicis Latin. cap. 22. 

Sec. 7.—X XX. Heraclii Imperat. Tempori- 
bus, anno sc. 626. et seqq. sedit Honorius J. 
nominis hujus Papa, natione Campanus. Ejus 
de S$. Apostolis Duodecim Disticha, Ascensio- 
nem Salvatoris spectantibus et obstupescenti- 
bus, vide Tom. vii. Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. 
f. 538. Que tamen Disticha Celeberr. Vossius, 
rectiis Venantio Honorio Clementiano For- 
tunato adscribi dicit, in Histor. Poet. Latin. 
cap. Vv. p. m. 67. 

XXXI. Sub eodem imperatore, extremis 
scil. ejus temporibus, claruit Hildephonsus, 
aut, sec. alios, I/defonsus, Islefonsus et Alfon- 
sus, primo Agaliensis Abbas, postea vero 
Toletanus Episcopus. Varios, preter alia, 
scripsit Hymnos, item Epitaphia atque Epi- 
grammata. Sub Constante Imperatore, anno 
667. Labbei calculo, fato ereptus est. Vid. 
de eo Voasius, Lib. 11. de Historicis Latinis, 
cap. 26. 

XXXII. Sub finem hujus seculi, anno vide- 
licet 673. natus est Bedu, in pago Britannia 
Girwico seu Jaru, quatuor ab Orrea milliaribus, 
non longé a Tinz fluminis ostiis. Benedictini 
ordinis Monachus, postea, anno etatis 30. 
Presbyter ordinatus est. Doctissimus vir in- 
geniosissimusque Poéta exstitit ; quam ob 
caussam, ut et ob vite sanctitatem et morum 
gravitatem, titulum Venerabilis reportavit. In- 
ter opera ejus, Octo Tomis distincta, habentur 
etiam nonnulla Poética. Ut, Liber de Arte 
Metrica, Carmen de Justini Martyrio, Hymni, 
et Compositio Horologi, Vita quoque Cutberti 
Martyris, Hexametro Carmine. Obiit vero, 
anno 734. Festo Ascensionis Domini, cim 
prits Hymnam, Gloria Patri et Filio et 
Spiritui Sancto, cecinisset. Sepultus in Gir- 
wicensi monasterio, deinde Dunelium transpor- 
tatus est. Confer Vossium, lib. 11. cap. 28. 
de Histor. Latin. 

Sec. 8.—XXXIII. Temporibus Justiniani 
Junioris Leontii et Tiberii Absimari, claruit 
Aldhelmus, aut, sec. alios, Adelmus, Adel- 
helmus, Altelmus, Anthelmus, aut Aldelinus, 
natione Anglus, Patre Kenteno, Ine, Occi- 
dentalium Saxonum Regis, fratre, natus, Ord. 
Benedict. in Balduensi, seu Malmesburiensi 
Monasterio Abbas, postea vero primus Epi- 
scopus in oppido Schireburgensi, Occidentalium 
Saxonum. Latinis, Grecis, Divinis et humanis 
literis suze atatis Theologorum cessit nemini. 
Carmine item et Prosa facundissimus, Musicze 
quoque instrumentalis et vocalis, aliarumque 
artium callentissimus ; de quo legitur hic 
versus : 


* Aldhelmus cecinit millenis versibus odas.’ 


Inter Opera ejus Poética, maximam partem 
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znigmatica, inveniuntur, carmen de Virginitate, 
(de quo ita Joh. Frid. Gronovius, Lib. Obser- 
vatorum in Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis cap. 4. 
Daventriz, an. 1651. f. 12. edito, pag. 41: 
‘Aldhelmi, Occidentalium Anglosaxonum Epi- 
scopi, libellus habetur de Laudibus Virginitatis, 
eo genio fatoque conscriptus, ut nec illa facile 
quidquam tempestate doctius, nec nostra men- 
dosius legeretur.’) Item, de Laude B. Virginis 
et Anigmata. Obiit Aldhelmus anno 709. 
Opera ejus metrica edidit Mart. LDelrio, 
Moguntiz, 1601. f. 12. 

XXXIV. Caroli M. temporibus, claruit Paulus, 
cognomine Winfridus dictus, Warenfridi filius, 
Longobardus. Aquilejensis Diaconus, Regisque 
ultimi Longobardorum, Desiderii, Notarius; 
anno 774. cum Rege suo a Carolo M. captus, 
et tandem ccenobii Casinensis monachus factus 
est. Prater ea, que Prosa reliquit, etiam 
condidit Hymnos Sacros, ex quorum uno cre- 
duntur technica illa Musicorum vocabula du- 
xisse initium : 

‘UT queant laxis 
REsonare fibris 
MIra bonorum 
FAmuli tuorum 
SOLve reatum, &c.’ 


Hune Hymnum explicavit Johann. Weitzius, 
ediditque Jene, An. 1639. 

XXXV. Sub finem Sec. 8. et initium 9. 
claruit Theodulphus Aurelianensis, ὃ Gallia 
Cisalpina oriundus, Abbas prits Floriacensis, 
ac deinde Aurelianensis Episcopus, Carolo M. 
percharus; non tamen pari favore post Caroli 
obitum illum prosecutus est filius ejus Ludo- 
vicus; delatus enim conjurationis Bernardi 
Regis adversus Patruum particeps, Anno 817. 
Episcopatu spoliatus, atque in monasterium 
Andegavense relegatus est. Scripsit in carcere 
Ecclesiasticum, Elegiacis ad Palmarum diem 
accommodatis versibus, quorum initium est : 


‘Gloria, Laus et Honor tibi sit, Rex Christe 
Redemtor.’ 


Cum aliquando observaret Ludovicum trans- 
euntem, ex carceris fenestra hos elegus ce- 
cinit ; inde versibus mirificé delectatus Impe- 
rator, continuo a carcere ipsum liberari, et ad 
suos redire jussit. Vita functus est, Anno 821. 
Opuscula ejus edidit Sirmondus, Paris. 1646. 
Exstant quoque ejus Elegi, Tom. viir. Bibl. 
PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 994. Aliqua etiam edidit 
1). Rivinus Lipsie 1653. 

XXXVI. A%qualis Theodulpho fuit Drepa- 
nius Florus, natione Gallus, Ecclesie Lug- 
dunensis Diaconus, qui Psalmos, Hymnos, 
aliaque metra, Sacra presertim, reliquit, que 
Tom. vit. Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 727. 
habentur, itemque seorsum edita, ἃ 1). Rivino 
Lips. 1653. 

Sec. 9.—XXXVII. Magnentius Rhabanus 
Maurus, Fuldensis prits monachus, et per 
annos 24. illius monasterii Abbas, postea verd, 
ann. 847. post Otgarium, Archi-Episcopus 
Moguntinus electus, Alcuini discipulus fuit. 
‘Poetarum sui temporis nulli secundus erat, 
cui nec Germania similem, nec Italia peperit 
parem,’ Trithemii elogié. Precipuum inter 
opera ejus est Poéma illud Isogrammaticum, 
quod inscribitur de Laudibus S. Crucis. Opus, 
ut ibidem laudatur, ‘eruditione, versu prosaque 
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mirificum.’ Seorsum editus est hic liber Phorce, 
anno 1503. opera Jacobi Wimphelingi Slet- 
statini: recusus vero, An. 1605. Auguste 
Vindelic. in Typographeo Pretoriano. Mo- 
guntie etiam editus est, cum Notis Christo- 
phori Brovveri, 1607. f. 4. Fato functus hic 
Rhabanus, anno 856. et in S. Albani fano 
sepultus est, donec ossa ejyus Albertus Cardi- 
nalis, Marchio Brandeburgicus, Moguntie atque 
Magdeburgi Archi-Episcopus, Halam Saxonum, 
in S. Mauricii Basilicam, supetiore seculo de- 
vexit, ut ex Sammarthanis refert Olearius. 

XXXVIII. Rhabani Mauri discipulus fuit 
Hartmannus,( Hartmundus,) monachus8. Galli, 
Ordin. Benedict. Grece, Latine, Hebraice et 
Arabice lingue peritissimus, anno 870. clarus. 
Carmina et Hymnos reliquit, que Canisius, 
Tom. v. part. 2. representavit. Circa eadem 
tempora vixit Wandelbertus, Prumiensis Dia- 
conus, qui Heroico carmine Martyrologium 
conscripsit, editum Lovanii ἃ Molano. 

Sec. 10.—XXXIX. Sub Othone I. et II. 
Imperatoribus, floruit Rosvveida, (Rosvvid, 
Hrosvith, Rosvita, Rosvida, Rosvidis, et 
Rosvitis,) erudita monialis, in ccenobio Gan- 
dersheimensi. Genere nobilis et pietate, nec 
Latino solim Carmine pollens, sed etiam 
Grecé docta. Scripsit Heroico Carmine, Pa- 
negyricum de Gestis Ottonis I. Octo quoque 
Historias Sacras metro panxit, et Sex Comeedias 
Sacras, item Elegiacum Carmen de Laudibus 
B. Virginis; que omnia Conradus Celtes, 
primus Germanorum Poeta Laureatus, Anno 
1501. Noriberge edidit. 

XL. lisdem temporibus Fulbertus Carno- 
tensis, Ecclesia Carnotensis Cancellarius et 
Episcopus, Varia Metra scripsisse fertur, de 
B. Virgine ; de Sacra Cruce; de Timore, Spe 
et Amore ; deque Se ipso. Obit An. 1029. 

ΧΙ. Sub finem hujus, et sub initium ΧΙ. 
Seculi claruit etiam Petrus Mauricius de Mont- 
boisier, sive de Monte Buxerio, cognomento 
Venerabilis, Abbas Cluniacensis. Is preter 
Epistolas, Sermones et Prosas, Hymnos quo- 
que reliquit. Edita sunt ejus Opera Paris. 
1522. Ingolstad. 1546. IJterum Paris. cum 
Notis Andr. Duchesnii 1614. Preclarum est 
Petri Pictaviensis elogium, quod Petro nostro 
Cluniacensi tribuit, hoc modo ad illum scribens: 
‘Quis unquam Plato subtilius, quis Aristoteles 
argumentosius, quis Cicero pulcrius aut co- 
piosius quicquam disseruit? Quis Grammaticus 
instructior, quis Rhetoricus ornatior, quis 
Dialecticus fortior, quis Arithmeticus nu- 
merosior, quis Geometricus regularior, quis 
Musicus cantileniosior ?’ &c. 

Sec. 11.—XLII. Anno Christ. 1050. sub 
Henrico 111. vixit Marbod@us, natione Gallus, 
Rhedensis presul, qui Thebeorum Vitam, una 
cum Cantico Salomonis, carmine complexus 
est. Eodem hoc seculo Poéte nomen promeruit 
Villeramus, Abbas Mersburgensis, Paraphrasi 
Metricaé in Canticum Canticorum Salomonis, 
Rhythmis Latinis expressa, non pid tantum, 
sed et satis felici, ac supra seculi sui mores. 
Pauli Merule cura, hec Paraphrasis lucem 
vidit, Lugdun. Batav. 1598. f. 8. quam etiam 
observationibus suis ornavit Fr. Junius, Am- 
stelod. 1655. f. 8. 

XLII. Henrico rv. imperante, An. 1060. 
Amatus poéta, Casinensis Monachus claruit, qui 
Quatuor Libris Carminum, Petri et Pauli Res 
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Gestas complexus est. Circa eadem tempora 
vixit quoque Anshelmus, Cantuariensis Ecclesize 
Episcopus, natione Italus, Lanfranci succes- 
sor, ejusque discipulus. An. 1093. ad Ar- 
chiepiscopatum pervenit, donec tandem Lon- 
dini, multis in Italia, Gallia atque Britannia 
perfunctus laboribus, pié obdormivit, An. 1109. 
Inter Opera ejus, iv. Tomis distincta, et 
Colonie An. 1573. excusa, habetur etiam 
Carmen de Contemtu Mundi, item Hymni et 
Psalterium B. Mariz Virginis. Aliarum quo- 
que editionum meminit Olearius, in Abaco. 

XLIV. Ab anno 1057. ad 1086. circa tem- 
pora Henrici 111. et Iv. claruit Alphanus, 
Monachus Casinensis, postea Monasterii S. 
Benedicti Salerni Abbas, et postremd ejusdem 
civitatis primus Archi-Episcopus; Poéta in- 
Signis: quod testantur ejus Hymni et Poemata 
varia, de S. Petro, Benedicto, Christina, Mauro, 
Mattheo, Fortunato, Nicolao, &c. que Opu- 
scula valgavit Ferdinandus Ughellus. 

XLV. Inclinante hoc seculo, ab An. sc. 
1097. usque ad 1186. claruit Hildebertus, ὃ 
Lavardinensi vico in Cenomanis ortus, Beren- 
garii Turonensis et Hugonis discipulus, Ceno- 
manensis Antistes, et tandem, An. 1125. 
Turonensis Archi-Episcopus. Preter alia, Ver- 
sus de Missa reliquit, qui habentur Tom. 111. 
Bibl. PP. Paris. edit. 2. f. 984. Conscripsit 
etiam Carmen in Berengarium: Vitam item 
Marie Agyptie, et S. Agnetis, Elegiaco car- 
mine, quam legere poteris ap. Barthium, lib. 
31. Adversar. cap. 13. pag. 1449. Complures 
idem versus composuisse dicitur de ὃ. Tri- 
nitate. ᾿ 

Sec. 12.—XLVI. Friderici Barbarosse tem- 
poribus, An. 1170. claruit Petrus de Riga, 
Remensis, qui carmine Leonino, Auroram, sive 
Vetus et Novum Testamentum, conscripsit. 
MS. codex in Pergameno antiquissimus, ὃ 
Moniali quadam Aldenburgensi scriptus, hujus 
Aurore, asservatur in Bibliotheca Publ. Jenensi, 
cujus versus initiales sunt : 


‘ Principio ccelum terrasque creasse refertur 
Qui sine principio, qui sine fine manet. 
Ex nihilo non ex aliquo simul omnia fecit, 
Non tamen effigiat cuncta creata simul,’ &c. 


Inclinante hoc quoque seculo, vixit Mattheus 
Vindocinensis, qui Elegis versibus Thebaidem, 
h.e. Paraphrasin Sacre Historie Tobiz con- 
scripsit, et Bartholomeo, Archiepiscopo Tu- 
ronensi, dedicavit. 

XLVII. Anno 1140. scripsit Bernardus 
Morlanensis, sive Morlacensis, natione Anglus, 
Ordinis Benedictini Monachus Cluniacensis : 
ingenio, pietate et eruditione celebris, teste 
Pitheo. Reliquit elegantissimos de Mundi 
Contemtu Rhythmos Dactylicos, ultra ter mille 
versus continentes, quorum initium est, 


‘ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vi- 
gilemus. 

Ecce minaciter, imminet arbiter ille su- 
premus.’ 


Dicavit eos versus Petro Cluniacensi, Abbati. 
Legi precipué dignus est hic Auctor, inter 
omnes Scriptores Rhythmicos, non tanttim ob 
dictionem facilem et argutam, sed quia cor- 
ruptos seculi mores ingeniosé subinde per- 
stringit. Edidit hos Rhythmos, Nathan. 
Chytreus, An. 1597. et Petrus Lucius, Rintelin 
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1626; nec non Filbardus Lubinus. MS. 
asservatur in Academia Hafniensi, referente 
Borricbio. 

Sec. 13.—XLVIII. Seculo x11. ab anno 
scil. 1260. usque ad 321. vixit Dantes Ali- 
gerius, Italus Florentinus, eruditione atgue 
auctoritate vir celeberrimus. Preter alia scri- 
pta, reliquit etiam Comeedias et Poémata de 
Purgatorio, Inferno, Paradiso, &c. Composuit 
etiam librum quendam tripartitum, cui Mo- 
narchie titulum fecerat: in quo Romam, 
Apocalypticam illam Babylonem esse, aperté 
dixit: propter quem ipsum Librum etiam post 
fata hereseos condemnatus est. 

Src. 14.—XLIX. Henrico v1. imperante, 
Ann. 1310. Guido, patria Ferrariensis, Ordinis 
Predicatorum Monachus, postea Ferrare Epi- 
scopus, carmine utriusque Testamenti Libros, 
historicé et allegoricé complexus est: quod 
opus Margaritam Biblie inscripsit, et Pape 
Clementi vir. dedicavit. Huic accensendus est 
Jacobus, Cardinalis Diaconus 8. Georgii ad 
Velum Aureum, ἃ Bonifacio vit. ad istam 
purpuram promotus. Composuit is librum 
prosaicum de Juhileo, itemque Carmen He- 
roicum, ejusdem argumenti; que opera ha- 
bentur Tom. vi. Bibl. PP. edit. 2. Paris. 
f. 647. et 662. 

L. Ad finem vergente hoc quoque seculo, 
Nicolaus de Clemangis, origine Gallus, in pago 
Clemange, sito in Campania, ejusdemque 
provincia Catalaunia, natus, Bajocensis Ar- 
chidiaconus, claruit, vir undiquaque doctis- 
simus. Hic inter multa alia scripta, quorum 
seriem szpé laudatus Olearius recenset, ‘ Deplo- 
raticnem quoque Calamitatis Ecclesiastice, per 
Schisma nefandissimum, cum Exhortatione Pon- 
tificum ad ejus Exstirpationem,’ carminicé con- 
scriptam reliquit. Quod carmen, una cum 
reliquis ejus operibus, elegantissima editione 
evulgavit Joh. Martin. Lydius, Lugdun. 
Batav. 1613. 

Sec. 15.—LI. Joh. Baptista, a patria, Man- 
tuanus, alias Spagnolus dictus, Anno 1448. 
natus est, Carmelitici postea ordinis Princeps 
et Antistes. Pottarum sui seculi dux potits, 
quam Poeéta ipse. Pluribus ingenii monu- 
mentis, ac imprimis versibus innumerabilibus 
feré publicatis, unus propé Poéta, et alter 
Maro, vulgo habitus est. Inter Opera ejus 
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eminent, de Beata Vita Dialogus; de Cala- 
mitate suorum Temporum ; Consolatio Mortis ; 
de Contemtu Mortis et de Patientia. Decessit 
ex hac vita Mantue, An. 1516. 

111. Maphaus Vegius, Laudensis, primaric 
edis in Urbe Canonicus, et Martini V. Pape 
Datarius, Orator et Poéta sui temporis insignis 
exstitit. Opuscula ejus, qua in Bibliotheca 
Magna Coloniensi, Tom. xv. reperiuntur, pre- 
cipua hee sunt, de Educatione Liberorum et 
Claris Moribus ; de Perseverantia in Religione; 
de 1v. Hominis Novissimis; Philalethes, sive 
Veritas invisa et exulans; de Prestantia 
Terre, Solis et Auri; et quedam poémata 
Heroica, ut Vita S. Antonii, et alia. 

LIIL. Agmen hoc claudat Conradus Celtes, 
primus in Germania poéta Laureatus. Is in 
dias luminis auras prodiit, Swinfurti in Francia 
Orientali ad Moenum, Anno 1459. Kal. Febr. 
mane, circiter horam 3. Infans mirabiliter 
vagiisse perhibetur. Super quo responsum fuit 
ἃ nutricibus, disertum eum et admodum cele- 
brem virum futurum esse ; id quod etiam exitus 
comprobavit: adultus enim, conciliatus est 
Serenissimo Saxoniz Duci Friderico, de cujus 
voluntate atque auspicio Lauream Poéticam 
obtinuit, Anno etatis suze xxx11. Coronatus 
quippe in arce Noribergensi, ab ipso Impe- 
ratore Friderico 111, Anno 1487. Kal. Maj. 
Unde ipse 5101 ita est gratulatus : 


‘ Primus ego titulum gessi nomenque poéte, 
Cesareis manibus Laurea nexa, mibi.’ 


Multa et preclara scripsit in poética, ut Libros 
Amorum, Carminum, Epigrammatum, &c. In- 
ter Sacros autem Poetas collocari meruit Par- 
nasso suo Bicipiti, in quo Poétas et Theologos 
conciliat. Decessit Ann. 1508. 2. Non. Febr. 

LIV. Restaret nunc, ut superioris xvi. et 
nostri xvir. Seculi poétas recensere deberem; 
sed quia illorum numerus in tantum excrevit, 
ut vix numerari, nedum recenseri .accuratits 
possint, hic filum abrumpo, et hanc operam 
aliis relinquo: quam, si quis suscepturus est, 
deprehendet, bina hee secula, ut in omni feré 
scientiarum generé, ita imprimis etiam in Sacra 
Poési, tantos progressus fecisse, ut antece- 
dentibus omnibus post Christum Natum seculis 
palmam preripuisse, haud vané perhiberi pos- 
sint. 
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MULIERUM PHILOSOPHARUM; 


SCRIPTORE AGIDIO MENAGIO. 


AMSTELODAMI, 1692. 12mo. 


AD ANNAM FABRAM DACERIAM. 


1. Tam magnus est feminarum que scripsere 
numerus, ut de earum solis nominibus ingens 
volumen conscribi posset. Sed earum plurime 
amcenitatum studia, Rbhetoricen, Poeticen, 
Historiam, Mythologiam, Epistolarum elegan- 
tias, sectate sunt. Non defuere tamen satis 
multe, que Philosophie, severiori discipline, 
Operam dederint. De his librum singularem 
scripsisse Apollonium Stoicum discimus ex 
Sopatri excerptis a Photio. Sed et separatim 
de Mulieribus Pythagoricis scripsisse Philo- 
chorum Grammaticum, docet nos Suidas. Et 
Juvenalis mulieres Philosophiam suo seculo 
tractasse clamat. Unde mirari subit Didymum, 
Grammaticum sua etate doctissimum, et Lac- 
tantium, Scriptorem Ecclesiasticum eruditis- 
simum, hunc, solam Themisten, illum, solam 
Theano, ex mulieribus philosophatas, scripsisse. 
Ipse mulieres Philosopbas in libris Veterum 
sexaginta quinque reperi. 2. Quarum Hi- 
storiam cum scribere mihi visum esset, eam 
tibi, ANNa Fapra Dacertia, feminarum quot 
sunt, quot fuere, doctissima, inscribere mihi 
visum est: ut exstaret et hoc monumentum 
observantie ergate mee. Neque enim quam 
nuper de Terentii Heautontimorumeno Disser- 
tationem tibi nuncupavi, ad eam observantiam 
tibi declarandam, satis esse existimabam. Ne- 
que mirabuntur homines, me tibi Philoso- 
pharum Vitas inscripsisse, qui Philosophorum 
Vitas Diogenem Laértium mulieri inscripsisse 
noverint. 

Dicturi autem de Mulieribus Philosophis, 
dicemus primum de iis que sunt incerta Secte : 
ceteras dein Sectis suis reddemus. 


MULIERES PHILOSOPHZ INCERTA: 
SECT A. 


3. Hippo, Chironis, Centauri, filia: que 
/Zolum docuit Nature contemplationem. Te- 
stantur Clemens AlexandrinusStromateon primo, 


et Cyrillus libro quarto contra Julianum. Est 
autem Nature contemplatio pars Philosophie 
precipua. Hippus, ut Vatis et in rebus Astro- 
logicis versata, meminit Euripides apud eum- 
dem Clementem Stromateon quarto. 

AristocueEa, vide infra in Themistoclea ; 
ubi de Pythagoricis. 

4. Creoputina, Filia Cleobuli, unius ἃ 
Septem Gracie Sapientibus : unde et ‘ Cleobu- 
lina’ vulgo vocitata: nam eam pater (verba 
sunt Plutarchi) ‘ Eumetidem ’ appellabat. 
Scripsit Acnigmata versibus hexametris: in 
quibus laudatur ab Athenzo libro decimo 
capite decimo quinto. Hoc illius de cucurbite 
applicatione enigma celebre profert Aristoteles 
Rhetoricorum libro 111. cap. 2. 


“Avip εἶδον πυρὶ χαλκὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀνέρι κολλήσαντα.- 
‘Igne hominem zs humano in corpore figere 
vidi.’ 

Nam Cleobulinz esse hoc enigma, testificatur 
Plutarchus in Convivio Septem Sapientum. 
Thi eam Thales τὴν σοφὴν vocat: quod ‘ Phi- 
losophiz deditam’” interpretatur, qui Plutarch? 
Indicem concinnavit. Et ita hee verba ac- 
cipienda existimabat Carolus Cato Curtius, vir 
doctrina et modestia singulari. 5. Meminit ejus 
Cratinus in Fabula, quam de ejus nomine 
‘Cleobulinas’ inscripsit. Ita enim hane Fa- 
bulam numero plurali efferendam, docet Laér- 
tius in Cleobulo, et Athenzus lib. iv. cap. 21. 
Minus recté Κλεοβουλίνη, numero singulari, 
dicitur Polluci lib. vit. cap. 11. De Cleobu- 
lina, preter Plutarchum et Laértium dictis 
locis, et Suidam in Κλεόβουλος, videndus 
Clemens Alexandrinus Στρωματέων quarto; 
ubi eam ait paternorum hospitum pedes lavisse. 
Heminum pedes feminas olim Javare solitas, 
discimus ex Homero in Odyssea T., Paulo 
Apostolo in Epistola prima ad Timotheum, 
capite quinto, Samuelis libro 1. capite 25. 
Plutarcho de Virtutibus Mulierum, et ex 
Ordaculo, dato Milesiis, de quo Herodotus. 

6. Aspasra, Milesia, Axiochi filia, docuit 
Rhetoricam Periclem, et Rhetoricam ac Phi- 
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fosophiam Socratem. Platonem videto in Me- 
nexeno, et Clementem Alexandrinum in quarto 
Stromateon. Suidas in ᾿Ασπασία, et Scholiastes 
Aristophanis ad Acharnenses, ‘ Sophistriam’ 
€am vocant, et quod in eo sexu rarissimum est, 
“ Eloquentie Magistram.’ Fuisse et Poétriam, 
docet nos Athenezus libro v. ubi plures ejus 
versus, ab Herodico Cratetio publicatos, pro- 
fert. Periclis scortum primo fuit, postea uxor. 
Ab Atheniensibus captam, Pericles duxit uxo- 
rem, infausto patria matrimonio: ut quod 
duorum maximorum bellorum, Samii et Pelo- 
ponnesiaci, originem prebuit: qua de re 
Aristophanes in Acharnensibus. Aristophanis 
versus sic latiné sonant, Frischlino interprete, 


7. ‘Juvenes profecti Megaram, cottabis adhuc 

Madidi, Simetham meretricem furtim au- 
ferunt. 

Post Megarenses justo dolore perciti 

Vicissim Aspasiz scorta eripuerunt duo. 

Hinc belli initium erupit Grecis omnibus 

Trium causa meretricum. Hinc ira Olym- 
plus 

Pericles tonabat, fulgurabat, Greciam 

Omnem miscebat. Leges insuper dabat: 

Scriptas perinde ut carmina convivalia: 

Quod Megarenses, neque in terra, neque 
in foro, 

Neque in mari, neque continente, oporteat 

Manere. Hinc Megarenses paulatim acti 
fame, 

Lacedemonios rogaverunt, decretum ut hoc 

Subverteretur, quod propter meretriculas 

Latum fuerat. Atnos nolebamus, diu 

Multumque orantes audire. Hine belli 
furor: 

Hinc armorum strepitus.’ 


Quem Aristophanis locum adduxit quoque 
Atheneus libro x111. 

8. Sed dé Aspasia Plutarchum in Pericle, 
et ipsum Latiné loquentem, audiamus: ‘ At 
quia ea que in Samios gessit Pericles, in 
gratiam fecisse Aspasiz creditur, non sit in- 
congruum, hoc maximeé loco, considerare que 
ars et que vis in ea tanta fuerit, ut principes 
viros civitatis sua habuerit in potestate, et 
Philosopli preclaram celebremque mentionem 
ejus fecerint. Mileto ortam, et Axiochi filiam 
fuisse, in confesso est. Ajunt eam vestigiis 
institisse Thargelie cujusdam, et veteribus 
mulieribus Ionicis, et adrepsisse ad amicitias 
eorum, qui divites valde essent. Quippe Thar- 
gelia que venusta esset facie, cuique lepos 
cum acumine inesset, habuit cum plurimis 
Grecis consuetudinem: eosque omnes con- 
ciliavit Regi: et illorum opera sparsit furtim 
in urbibus Medorum secte rudimenta. At 
Aspasiam, quod prudens esset et tractande 
callens Reipublice, cultam ajunt a Pericle. 
Et ipse etiam frequentavit eam, cum familiari- 
bus suis, Socrates: atque ad eam audiendam 
feminas ducebant Socratici: licét officinam 
haberet parum decoram et honestam: nam 
puellas que corpore questum facerent, alebat. 
9. A®schines refert Lysiclem, pecorum caupo- 
nem, qui consuetudinem post obitum Periclis 
cum Aspasia habuit, ex homine, natura inerti 
et abjecto, principem civitatis evasisse Athenis. 
In Menexseno Platonis, quamquam sit prin- 
cipium jocosé scriptum, in eo tamen Dialogo 
illud veri est, famam esse, ob dicendi artem 
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Atheniensium plurimos Aspasia usos esse. At 
Periclis in eam amorem lascivum fuisse, vero- 
simile est: siquidem uxorem habebat propin- 
quam suam, que anté nupta Hipponico fuerat, 
et Calliam, divitem illum, ei genuerat. Genuit 
etiam in Periclis matrimonio Xanthippum et 
Paralum. Quod matrimonium ctm _ utrique 
odiosum esset, collocavit eam Pericles alteri, 
non invitam. Inde Aspasiam uxorem duxit: 
quam mire dilexit: nam sive exiret, sive 
rediret € foro, eam osculo semper salutabat. 
In Comeediis ‘ nova Omphale,’ et ‘ Deianira,’ 
et ‘Juno’ nominatur. Cratinus diserté ‘ pel- 
licem’ appellavit, his verbis: &c. Adeo autem 
celebrem et nobilem fuisse memorant Aspa- 
siam, ut qui cum Rege Persarum de regno 
belium gessit Cyrus, eam quam ex pellicibus 
precipue adamabat, vocaverit ‘ Aspasiam:’ cui 
fuerit anté ‘ Milto’ nomen.’ 

10. Aspasiam violate religionis, et quod 
liberarum feminarum quibus Pericles uteretur, 
faceret lenocinium, ab Hermippo Ceomico ac- 
cusatam, narrat deinde Plutarchus: qui et Pe- 
riclis precibus judicio ereptam scribit. 

Dialogum, cui titulus ᾿Ασπασία, scripsisse 
Antisthenem Socraticum, testatur Laértius : ad 
quem nos vide. 

Exstabat Romz non ita pridem in Dactylio- 
theca Felicie Rondanine, feminz primarie, 
vetus iaspis annularis, in qua sub nomine A- 
ΣΠΑΞΟΥ͂, scalpta erat imago mulieris formosa, 
longis capillis super pectus et humeros defluen- 
tibus ; monili et inauribus ornate, et casside 
ac egide armate: in galea, equorum quadri- 
ga depicta conspiciebatur: ac super quadrigam, 
Pegasum et Sphyngem cernere erat. Caninius 
et Bellorius, qui eam imaginem exhibuerunt ; 
hic, in suis veteribus Ilustrium Virorum ima- 
ginibus, ille, in sua Iconologia; in ea fuere 
sententia ut existimarent illam feminam, Aspa- 
siam esse Milesiam, Socratis magistram. Sed 
doctorum virorum pace liceat dixisse, quomo- 
do ἔΑλσπασος pro ᾿Ασπασία dici possit, equidem 
non video. Addo, ~Acmacos nusquam in vete- 
rum libris reperiri: quod si reperiretur, nomen 
foret viri, non mulieris. “Aomacw, pro ᾽Ασπα- 
ain, ferri posset. Et, puto, ᾿Ασπασοῦς, in ge- 
nerandi casu, dicere voluit scalptor: debuit 
certé. 

11. Diotrma, docuit Socratem Philoso- 
phiam amatoriam: quod testatur Socrates ipse 
apud Platonem in Symposio. De Philoso- 
phia amatoria legendi Platonici: et Maximus 
Tyrius in primis. De Diotima, preter Pla- 
tonem dicto loco, videndus Lucianus in Ima- 
ginibus. 

12. Beronicr. Photius in Bibliotheca, 
ubi Philosophos enumerat ἃ quibus Stobeus 
Apophthegmata accepit, Beronicen recenset. 
Beronices nomine, Regine quatuor fuere; sed 
que nihil ad Beronicen nostram: que et ipsa 
diversa videtur a Pherenice illa, de qua Va- 
lerius Maximus, Plinius, et Pausanias: cui 
soli omnium feminarum gymnico spectaculo 
interesse permissum est, cim ad Olympia 
filium Euclea certamen ingressurum adduxisset, 
Olympionice patre genita, (id est, Olympici 
certaminis sepe victore, ) fratribus eamdem pal- 
mam assecutis, latera ejus cingentibus. Bero- 
nice, Berenice, et Pherenice, idem nomen est. 

13. Pampnita, Epidauria, ex A®gypto ; 


3 
Soteride, Grammatici celeberrimi, filia. Ἔπι- 
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Savplay σοφὴν eam vocat Suidas. Et Photius 
libros ejus philosophicis rebus refertos fuisse 
ait. Scripsit Miscellaneorum Libros Octo: de 
quibus Photius in Bibliotheca. Eos triginta 
tres fuisse testatur Suidas: qui et plura alia 
scripsisse dicit: Epitomen Ctesiz, Epitomas 
Historiarum, de Controversiis, et περὶ ᾿Αφρο- 
δισίων. Vixit Neronis temporibus. Ejus te- 
stimonio frequenter utitur Laertius. Citat et 
eam Gellius libro xv. capite 17. et 23. Ei 
Soteridas pater Commentarios scripsit suos. 
Videndus Suidas in Swrnpidas. Nupsit Socra- 
tide: quod testatur Suidas in Παμφίλη. Et 
cum 60 annos tredecim conjuncta fuit, inquit 
Photius. 

14. Crea. Huic Plutarchus librum de Mu- 
lierum Virtutibus nuncupavit: in quo eam in 
librorum lectione versatam fuisse ait. Ait et 
cium ipsa optimam Leontidem mortuam ami- 
Sisset, quam ejus matrem fuisse conjicimus, 
cum ea se colloquium habuisse non expers 
philosophic consolationis. Inde Philosophiz 
deditam suspicamur. 

15. Evrypicer, uxor Polliani. Huie simul 
et Polliano Conjugalia Precepta sua scripsit 
Plutarchus: qui et eam in Philosophia educa- 
tam ait. Filiam Plutarchi fuisse putat Jonsius 
libro 3. de Scriptoribus Historie Philosophice 
capite 6. quod unde collegerit, nescire me fa- 
ἴδοι. Alia autem Eurydice hec nostra ab illa 
Eurydice, que barbara cum esset, et, ut eam 
Plutarchus vocat, tpicBdpBapos, (erat Illyria, 
et Hierapolietis,) tamen ut natos erudiret, pro- 
vecta jam etate disciplinis animum applicuit : 
qua de re exstat nobile ejus Epigramma apud 
Plutarchum in libro de Liberis Educandis ex- 
tremo. 

16. Jutta Domna, uxor Severi Imperato- 
ris. De ea sic Dio Cassius, Historiarum libro 
75. extremo, Φιλοσοφεῖν ἤρξατο καὶ Bodiotais 
συνημέρευσεν, ‘ Philosophari ccepit, et cum 
Sophistis dies transigebat.’ Inde Φιλόσοφος 
dicitur Philostrato in Philisco. ᾿ΑντωνῖνοΞ δὲ 
ἣν ὃ τῆς Φιλοσόφου παῖς ᾿Ιουλίας, ‘ Antoninus 
erat filius {011 Philosophe:’ sermo est de 
Antonino Caracalla. Ita ibi legendum ex 
optima emendatione Claudii Salmasii, ad 
fElium Lampridium. Malé antea legebatur 
ὃ τοῦ Φιλοσόφου. Pergit Philostratus, ubi de 
eodem Sophista: Καὶ mpotpvels τοῖς περὶ τὴν 
Ἰουλίαν Γεωμέτραις κὰι Φιλοσόφοις, εὕρετο παρ᾽ 
αὐτῆς διὰ τοῦ βασιλέως τὸν ᾿Αθήνησι θρόνον, 
Id est, ‘Julie favore, Philiscus ab Imperatore 
Caracalla obtinuit Athenis Cathedram Philo- 
sophicam.’ Nam etibi quoque sic legendum 
ex ejusdem Salmasii emendatione, pro eo quod 
legebatur wap αὐτοῖς. Julie Imperatrici notus 
fuit Philostratus, cum aliis Sophistis qui circa 
illam totos dies hxrebant: nam circa illam 
Sophistas frequenter hesisse, testatur T'zetzes 
Chiliados sexta Historia quadragesima quinta. 

17. Patria fuit Syra, ex urbe Emessa. Ex 
Syria adductam, duxit Severus. Spartianus in 
Severo: ‘ Quum amissa uxore, aliam vellet 
ducere, genituras sponsarum requirebat: ipse 
quoque Matheseos peritissimus. Et cum au- 
disset esse in Syria quamdam que id geniture 
haberet, ut Regi jungeretur, eamdem uxorem 
petiit.’ 

Post mortem Severi, nupsisse volunt Anto- 
nino Caracalle privigno suo. Spartianus in 
Caracalla : ‘ Interest scire, quemadmodum 
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novercam suam, Juliam, uxorem duxisse di- 
catur. Qua cum esset pulcherrima, et quasi 
per negligentiam se maxima corporis parte 
nudasset, dixissetque Antoninus, “ Vellem, 
si liceret,’ respondisse fertur, “Si libet, licet. 
An nescis te Imperatorem esse, et leges dare, 
non accipere?’ Quo audito, furor inconditus 
ad effectum criminis roboratus est: nuptiasque 
ejus celebravit: quas, si sciret se leges dare, 
vere solus prohibere debuisset: matrem enim, 
(non alio dicenda erat nomine,) duxit uxorem. 
Ad parricidium junxit incestum: siquidem eam 
matrimonio sociavit, cujus filium nuper occi- 
derat.’ 18. Accedunt Spartiano Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, Orosius. Sed falsos omnes 
fuisse, testantur testes omni exceptione ma- 
jores, Oppianus, Herodianus, Philostratus, 
Scriptores Julie σύγχρονοι : qui uno ore Ju- 
liam Caracalle matrem dixerunt; non nover- 
cam. <Accedunt veteres Nummi et veteres 
Inscriptiones, idem testificantes: ut jam du- 
bitet nemo, Caracallam filium Julie Domne 
fuisse, non privignum. Quod jam _ pridem 
notatum viris doctis, Casaubono et Salmasio ad 
Historiam Augustam, Tristano in Commentariis 
Historicis, Spanhemio in Dissertatione vir. de 
Prestantia et Usu Numismatum, Sponio in 
Miscellaneis Erudite Antiquitatis, et nuper 
Valenti in Numismatis, ubi de Septimio Severo, © 
Julia Pia, et Antonino Caracalla. 

19. Domna cognominabatur. Oppianus Ku- 
νηγετικῶν primo, ubi de Antonino Caracalla, 
cui Opus suum nuncupavit : 


Τὸν μεγάλη μεγάλῳ φυτήσατο Aduva Σεβήρῳ. 


Δόμνα enim hoc loci non est δέσποινα, quod 
volebat Scipio Gentilis libro 2. Parergon 
Juris capite 22. et Rittershusius ad Oppianum : 
sed nomen proprium, sive potiis cognomen, 
Vide nos, si placet, in Ameenitatibus Juris 
capite 25. Addo, Isidori, Philosophi illius 
celeberrimi, cujus Vitam scripsit Damascius, 
uxorem, vocatam fuisse Aduvay. Vide excerpta 
Vite illius, apud Photium, 

Sororem habuisse Juliam Mzsam, discimus 
ex Herodiano in Caracalla, et Capitolino in 
Opilio Macrino. Id nominis apud Syro-Phe- 
nicas ‘Solem’ significare, scripsere Tristanus 
et Patinus. 

20. Myro. De ea sic Suidas: Mupd, “Podia, 
Φιλόσοφος. Scripsit Chrias Mulierum Regi- 
narum. Scripsit et Fabulas. Auctor Suidas. 
Alia est ἃ Myro, Poétria illa celeberrima, 
filia aut matre Homeri, Poéte Tragici, unius 
de Pleiade, fuit enim hec Byzantia, ut est 
apud Suidam. Byzantiam quoque eam facit 
Athenzus libro x1. cap. x11. et Eustathius in 
Homerum ad Iliados 9. versu 310. sed ubi 
Moipw, non Μυρὼ nuncupatur. Scripsit autem, 
ut hoc pretereundo dicam, versus Elegiacos et 
Melicos, teste Suida: et opus cui titulus 
Anemosyne, teste Atheneo: et librum de 
Dialectis, teste Eustathio. ; 

21. Sostpatra, ex Asia: mulier docta, 
dives, formosa, generosa. Duxerat Eustathium, 
Prefectum Cappadocie: post cujus mortem 
amata fuit ἃ Philometore, cognato suo. Hee, 
et plura, Eunapius, ex quo, Philosopham 
fuisse, disces: qui et liberos suos τὰ Φιλοσο- 
povpeva docuisse testatur. 

22. Antuusa. De ea, hec Photius in Bi- 
bliotheca, ubi de excerptis ὃ Damascio de Vita 
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Isidori, Philosophi:—‘ Divinationem ὃ nubibus, 
ne auditu quidem Antiquis notam, mulierem 
quamdam, Anthusam nomine, que Leonis 
Romanorum Imperatoris vixit tempore, refert 
invenisse. Que in A%gis Ciliciis nata dice- 
batur, originem primam a Cappadocibus habi- 
tantibus ad Comanum, montem Orestiadum, 
trahens, referens genus suum ad Pelopem. 
Hee sollicita de viro, cui militare aliquod 
munus demandatum, quique ad bellum Siculum 
cum 8115 missus erat, oravit in somno ut futura 
cognosceret: et oravit ad Solem orientem versa. 
Pater vero ejus in somnis jussit illam ad Solem 
etiam occidentem orare. Et illa orante, per 
serenum subito nubes circa Solem orta est: et 
deinde aucta, in hominem formata est; alia 
vero nubes orta, et in equalem crescens ma- 
gnitudinem, in leonem ferum mutata est. Leo 
vero, ingenti hiatu oris facto, hominem deglu- 
tiit. Species illa hominis ὃ nube facta, Gotho 
fuit similis. Nam post paulo Leo, Rex, Ducem 
Gothorum, Asperem, et filios, fraudulenter 
necavit. Ex illo tempore in hunc usque diem 
Anthusa assidué meditata est, qua ratione ἃ 
nubibus predicere divinando posset.’ 

Gaffarellus, Rerum Curjosarum Inauditarum 
cap. 2. in nubibus plurima legi posse con- 
tendit. 

Cum nubium contemplatio pars sit Physices, 
et Physice pars Philosophiw, et Astrologia, 
auctore Aristotele libro x11. Metaphysicorum 
capite 8. sit Philosophia quedam theoretica, 
Antbusam illam mulieribus Philosophis addere 
placuit. Cui addenda et 

23. Acanicz, filia Hegetoris Thessali: que 
perita pleniluniorum, in quibus deficit lumine 
luna, cum precepisset ratiocinatione quo tem- 
pore luna in umbram illapsura foret, mulieribus 
persuasit se lunam ceelo posse deducere. Auctor 
Plutarchus in Preceptis Conjugalibus. 

24. Eupocra, Atheniensis, prits AtTHeE- 
wais dicta: Heracliti, Atheniensis Philosophi, 
sive, ut alii volunt, Leontii Sophiste filia: 
uxor Imperatoris Theodosii Junioris. De ea 
sic Auctor Chronici Paschalis ad Olympiadem 
cece. ‘*Cum adolesceret Theodosius Junior 
Augustus, vivo patre in palatio apud patrem 
educabatur: et cum eo, post mortem patris 
instituebatur Paulinus quidam adolescentior, 
Comitis cujusdam Domesticorum filius. Amabat 
autem ipsum Theodosius, Et cm jam in virum 
adolevisset Junior Augustus, cupiebat ducere 
uxorem : eoque nomine sepe interpellabat 
Pulcheriam Augustam, sororem: que fratris 
studiosa, abstinebat a nuptiis. Pulcheria vero 
laborabat in circumspiciendis plurimis puellis, 
patritio sanguine aut regio natis: quas educan 
volebat in Regia. Huic quippe dixerat Theo- 
dosius, ‘ Reperire desidero virginem forma 
eximia, que cunctarum virginum Constantino- 
politanarum pulchritudinem deleat: et que 
sanguis sit regius. Sed si illa natalibus sit 
regiis, forma non sit precellenti, nec dignita- 
tem, nec stirpem regiam, nec opes curo: que 
laudatissima fuerit form4, quocumque edita sit 
genere, hanc expeto.’ 25. Quod Pulcheria 
Augusta audiens, in omnes terrarum partes qui 
talem virginem quérerent, sollicita dimisit. 
Sed et ipse Paulinus, Theodosii socius et 
amicus, ut ea quoque in re Theodosio gratifi- 
caretur, et laborabat, et circumcursitabat. Ac- 
cidit autem ut Graca virgo forma et doctrina 
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singulari, Athenais nomine, Heracliti Philo- 
sophi filia, Constantinopolim veniret. Quam 
urbem petiit, amitam quamdam suam con- 
veniendi causa: hac videlicet occasione: He- 
raclitus Philosophus, Athenatdos pater, duos 
habebat filios, Valerianum et Genesium. Mo- 
riturus testamentum fecit, quo duos illos filios 
heredes scripsit. De Athenaide verd, ita ille 
in testamento: ‘ Desideratissime filie mex 
dari volo centum nummos dumtaxat: sufficit 
enim illi forma et eruditio, quibus universum 
sexXum suum antecellit.” Atque ita decessit. 
Post cujus mortem, testamento aperto, clim se 
Athenais preteritam intellexisset, rogabat fra- 
tres, utpote majores natu, illorumque advoluta 
genubus supplex petebat, ne vellent rationem 
habere testamenti, sed tertiam paterne here- 
ditatis partem 5101 traderent: cum diceret, se 
nihil peccasse ; eusque non ignorare, quomodo 
erga communem patrem affecta semper fuisset. 
26. “Ὁ nescio,’ inquiebat, ‘cur me moriturus 
pater exheredem reliquerit, et mihi meam in 
suis bonis portionem inviderit.’ At fratres 
preces ejus contempsere: iratique, domo pa- 
terna eam expulerunt. Athenaida excepit ejus 
matertera: nec solim ut pupillam, sed quod 
etiam virgo esset, et sororis filia, eam tutata 
est. Et hanc postmodum secum ad amitam, 
Heracliti sororem, deduxit. Ambz Athenaidos 
causam susceperunt; et actionem adversus 
fratres ejus instituerunt. Et religiosissimam 
Principem Pulcheriam, Theodosii sororem, 
adeuntes, eam docuerunt quomodo ἃ fratribus 
tractata fuisset Athevais; simulque ei Athe- 
naidis eloquentiam commendarunt. Cumque 
Augusta Pulcheria eam adeo forma et erudi- 
tione, et eluquentia precellentem cerneret, 
interrogavit ipsius cognatos an ipsa virgo esset. 
Postquam autem, et virginem, a patre custo- 
ditam, et longa institutione Philosophie studio 
eruditam intellexit, jussit illam una cum aliis 
matronis, ac Cubiculariis custudiri, atque in 
Regia manere: sese matertere ejus ac amite 
petitionem accipere dictitans. 27. Mox ad 
fratrem Theodosium Imperatorem accedens, 
‘Inveni,’ inquit, “ adolescentulam puram ; 
egregié ornatam ; subtili frontis descriptione, 
ac lineamentis decentibus ; decoro naso ; niveo 
candore ; oculis magnis; singulari gratia ; coma 
crispa et flava ; maturo incessu; eruditam ; 
Grecanicam virginem.’ Quod simul ac audivit 
Theodosius, arsit, ut qui juvenis esset: et 
accersito scclo et amico Paulino, petivit ἃ 
sorore Pulcheria, ut sub pretextu negotii, 
Athenaida in cubiculum ejus adduceret, quam 
per velum ipse et Paulinus spectarent. In 
cubiculum Pulcheriz Athenais introducta est. 
Placuit Theodosio: stupente et eam Paulino: 
gui eam Christianam fecit: erat enim Pagana, 
Greca religione: et appellavit Eudociam.” 

28. Kamdem historiam, sed paullo aliter, 
narrat Socrates libro vir. Historie Eccle- 
siasticwe, capite 21. his verbis:—‘ Cum igitur 
tam illustris victoria (sermo est de Romanorum 
contra Persas victoria,) divinitus data esset 
Romanis, multi eloquentia prestantes viri in 
laudem Imperatoris Panegyricas Orationes con- 
scripserunt, easque publicé recitarunt. Ipsa 
quinetiam Imperatrix, Theodosii Junioris uxor, 
heroico versu poemata composuit. Erat enim 
admodum erudita: utpote Leontii Sophista 
filia, ἃ patre edocta, et in omni literarum ge- 
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nere instituta. Hance cum Imperator Theodo- 
sius ducturus esset, Atticus, Episcopus, Chri- 
stianam fecit: et in baptismo, pro Athenaide, 
Eudociam nominavit.’ 

29. Et Evagrius libro 1. cap. 20. ‘Theo- 
dosius,’ inguit, ‘ Eudociam domo Atheniensem, 
forma elegantem, nec ignaram artis poetice, 
interventu Pulcheriz, sororis sue, uxorem 
duxit, cum illa salutari lavacro prius tincta 
fuisset, &c. Eudocia vero diu pusted dum ad 
sanctam Christi, Dei ac Domini nostri, civi- 
tatem pergeret, venit Antiochiam: ubi cum 
publica verba fecisset ad Populum, Orationem 
suam hoc versu clausit, 


“Tuer epns γενεῆς Te kal αἵματος εὔχομαι εἶναι, 
‘ Et cupio et lator vestro me sanguine natam : 


Colonias significans que illuc deducte ex 
Grecia, &c. Quam ob causam Antiochenses 
statua ex wre fabrefacia eam honordrunt: que 
integra etiamnum manet.’ 

30. Accedat Nicephorus. ‘ Pulcheria Au- 
gusta,’ inquit ille libro x1v. capite 2%. ‘quod 
honestatis studicsa esset, cum Imperator jam 
ad ewtatem maturam pervenisset, ut ei conju- 
gem matrimonio jungeret, deliberavit: et 
generis cujusque et familie puellas, eas etiam 
que ex Gentibus, forma, divitiis, et aliis doti- 
bus preeclare essent, dispexit. Atque hec cim 
ageret, percommodé accidit, ut mulier quedam 
cui nomen Athenais erat, adiuc virgo, ex 
Atbenarum urbe ad Augustam veniret. Ea 
Teontui Philosophi filia; et quidem 1 ingeniosis- 
sima; cmni genere, non solum Grecarum 
literarum, sed etiam Latinarum, a patre eru- 
dita, tantum in Philesophia effectrice simul et 
contemplatrice, atque ea quoque que circa 
dicendi artem, probationesque et confutationes 
versatur, quantum alius nemo profecit. 31. In 
Astronomia etiam, Geometria, et numerorum 
proportionibus, plus quam alius tate sua 
quisquam, est assequuta: Hane ubi pater ita 
educavit atque imstituit, moriturus ille filios 
suos, Valerium et Aétium, bonorum suorum 
heredes reliquit: filiam autem exheredavit: 
formam illi suam pine eruditionem sufficere 
dicens. Cum vero res ei domi angusta esset, 
ad Pulcheriam Augustam de fratram injuria 
conquerens, accessit. Illa prudentiam, venu- 
statem, et miram in rebus omnibus, ut ita dicam, 
dexteritatem puelle cim cognovisset, fratri 
eam connubio conjungendi consilium cepit. 
Atque ubi ei ut Christianorum sacra coleret, 
persuasit, accito Attico, Episcopo, divinum ei 
baptismum adhibert fecit in Stephani Proto- 
martyris templo: et in filiz locum sibi arro- 
gatain, uxorem fratri dedit; pro Athenaide, 
Eudociam cognominatam.’ 

32. Observabis obiter, Eudociw patrem qui 
Chronici Paschalis auctori ‘ Heraclitus’ dici- 
tur, ‘Leontium’ dici Socrati, Nicephoro, et 
Zonare. Sed et ipsa, Acovtias, lioc est, ‘ Leon- 
tii filia,’ dicitur in disticho adscripto in fine 
Metaphraseos Octateuchi: de qua infra. 

Etiam ejus fratres, ‘ Valerius’ et ‘ Aetius’ 
a Socrate et Nicephoro appellantur, quos ‘ Va- 
lertum’ et ‘Genesium’ vocat auctor dicti 
Chronici. Sed Zonaras, Annalium libro x11. 
‘Genesium’ et ‘ Valerium’ eos quoque no- 
minat. Addit, Eudociam Prefecturam Illy- 
riorum ab Imperatore pro Genesio impetrasse, 
Valerio Magistri honorem donasse: neque illis 
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iratam fuisse: nisi enim ab iis expulsa fuisset, 
non venisset Constantinopolim, ubi ad supre- 
mos honores pervenit ; inquiebat illa. 

33. Observandum et ‘ Poétriam’ Socrati 
ac Evagrio dici Athenaida, que ‘ Philosopha’ 
dicitur Auctori Chronici Paschalis. De Ro- 
manorum contra Persas Victoria, in Landem 
Theodosii Conjugis, heroicis versibus poema 
scripsisse, intelleximus ex Nicephoro. Sunt 
qui eam Centonem de Christo Salvatore nostro 
fecisse dicant, qui vulgo Probe Falconie tri- 
buitur:; qua de re videndus Lilius Gyraldus. 
Scripsit Zonaras, Centones Homericos opus 
Patricii cujusdam imperfectum et indigestum 
fuisse, illudque Eudociam absolvisse et di- 
gessisse. Constat eam scripsisse Grace, he- 
roico carmine, libris octo, Metaphrasim Oc- 
tateuchi, necnon Metaphrasim Zachariz et 
Danielis, Prophetarum ; et libros tres de Sancto 
Cypriano Martyre: quibus de poématiis, viden- 
dus omnino Photius in Bibliotheca. 

34. Sancta CarHarina. Sanctam Catha- 
rinam, Alexandrinam, Virginem et Martyrem, 
quz sub Maxentio Imperatore vixerit, in rebus 
Philosophicis versatissimam, Paganos Philoso- 
phos validissimis fregisse argumentis, eosque 
ad Religionem Chvristianam amplectendam, 
rationibus suis adegisse, vulgus Christianorum 
credit. Exstat scilicet ejus Martyrii Historia 
Grecé scripta apud Simeonem Metaphrasten, 
in qua non solim id ipsum narratur, sed et 
ipsa se Rhetoricen, et Philosophiam, et Geo- 
metriam, aliasque disciplinas, didicisse ait. 
Atque hince est quod Philosophie Professores 
Parisienses Sanctam Catharinam sibi patronam 
elegerint, ejusque festo die Schola vacet Pa- 
risiensis: quas ferias, exemplo Parisiensis, 
cetere celebrant Scholae. 

35. Qui ejus Virginis meminit Scriptor anti- 
quior, fuit Grecus Scriptor Anonymus Vite 
Sancti Pauli Latrensis, Eremite, domo Elzen- 
sis prope Pergamum, fato functi anno 956. die 
15. mensis Decembris, in Monasterio Apha- 
psensi, in finibus Phrygia. Sed eam Scriptor 
ille A°caterinen vocat, non Catharinam. Verba 
ejus sunt, ex interpretatione Jacobi Sirmondi, 
qui eam Vitam a se in Sforziana Bibliotheca 
Romz repertam, in gratiam Cardinalis Baronii 
Latinitate donavit: ‘ Aliorum quidem Sanc- 
torum memorie hilaritatis ansam Paulo dabant : 
Martyris vero A‘caterine non solum voluptate 
Sanctum replebat, sed propemodum exultatione 
et tripudio.” Quem Scriptorem Baronius An- 
nalium tomo x. ‘Scriptorem fidelem’ appellat. 
Aicaterine quoque dicitur Euthymio, Monacho 
Zygabeno, in suis ad Psalmos Enarrationibus, 
ad Psalmum 44. qui liber manu exaratus ad- 
servatur in Bibliotheca Regia, necnon in 
Bigotiana. Prefationem dicti libri edidit Le- 
monius, in Variis Sacris. 36. Vixit Euthymius 
ille circa initium seculi decimi quarti. Aika- 
τερὶν nuncupatur in Tabella Gracanica antiqua 
quam exhibuit V. Cl. Carolus Ducangius in 
fine Glossarii, ad Scriptores Mediz et Infime 
Latinitatis: in qua depicta cernitur gestans 
coronam regiam in capite, et veste induta con- 
sulari. Quod admonet me, ut legentes moneam, 
regio genere ortam dici, in Martyrio supra 
memorato. ‘ Mulier quedam pia, nomine 
AXcaterina, etate juvenis, pulcra specie, que 
genus ducebat ex sanguine regio, omnem autem 
et externam et nostram Scripturam perlegerat, 
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multis ancillis comitata degebat Alexandriz,’ 
inquit Simeon Metaphrastes ad xxv. Novem- 
bris, interprete Gentiano Herveto, Sed ad 
rem. Exstantin Bibliotheca Colbertina septem 
Codices manuscripti Martyrii Sancte Catha- 
rine, signati 413. 569. 622. 850. 3048. 4530. 
5823. in quibus et ea constantissimé Αἰκατερίνη 
appellatur. AXcatherine quoque dicitur Mo- 
Jano, in suis ad Usuardum Additionibus. 37. 
At vero in Calendario Greco pervetere dicte 
Bibliothece, signato 5149. Ἐκκατερὶν ad 24. 
Novembris huncupatur. Catharinam posteriores 
dixerunt: credo, quia nominis A‘caterina, 
4écaterinos, Eccaterinos, originem ignorarent: 
guid enim aikarepivy, αἰκατερὶν, ἐκκατερὶν, si- 
gnificent, ignoratur. Constat non esse voces 
Gracas. Sed neque voces esse Arabicas, ut 
volunt quidam; quod Sancta Aicaterina in 
altero montis Sinai jugo sepulta fuerit ; in quo 
etiamnum Monasterium exstat, illi τ κρύπτεις 

docuit me Eusebius Renaldotus, vir anes 
Lingua, si quis alius, intelligentissimus. Ca- 
thanina certé in omnibus Ecclesiasticis Bre- 
viarlis nuncupatur, necnon apud Baronium in 
Martyrologio. Apud Pachymerem, in Andro- 
nico, libro 2. capite 18. et libro 3. capite 1. 
Catharina, filia unica Philippi, Imperatoris 
Constantinopolitani titulo tenus, que postea 
Carolo Valesio Comiti nupsit, Aixatepiva ap- 
pellatur. Unde colligere est, Catharinam et 
lcaterinam idem nomen esse. 

38. Atque hec de nomine Sancte Catha- 
rine. Nunc de historia videamus. Eam falsi 
arguere videtur Baronius. Ita enim de ea ille 
in Annalibus ad annum 817. sectione 23. 
“Cam doleamus ab Eusebio pretermissa, magis 
angimur ab incerto Authore, quo fusius, ed 
minus fideliter quam par est, Acta ejusdem 
nobilissima: Martyris fuisse conscripta. Preestat 
namque in rebus Martyrum, aliorumque Sanc- 
torum, multa desiderari, quam omni ex parte 
nutantia plurima cumulari. Melits enim con- 
sulitur Eeclesiastice veritati, rerum, que non 
adeo explorate, silentio, quam mendacio, veris 
licét admixto, atque adulterate orationis elo- 
quio. Ut merito eam, tamquam fabulosam, ex 
Breviario Parisiensi, jussu illustrissimi Fran- 
cisci Harlzi, Archiepiscopi Parisiensis anno 
1680. reformato, ejecerint, qui ejus reformationi 
operam dederunt, Viri doctrina et pietate illu- 
stres, Jacobus de Sancta-Bova, Professor Theo- 
logus Sorbonicus; Guillelmus Bruneterius, tunc 
Archidiaconus de Briain Ecclesia Parisiensi, 
hodie Episcopus Santonensis; Claudius Castel- 
lanus, Canonicus Parisiensis; Nicolaus Gobilio, 
Doctor Sorbonicus, et Parochus Sancti Lau- 
rentii apud Parisios ; Leonardus Lametus, 
Doctor Navarricus, tunc Canonicus Parisiensis, 
nunc Parochus Sancti Eustachii apud Parisios; 
Claudius Amelina, Archidiaconus Parisiensis ; 
Nicolaus Coquelinus, Cancellarius Parisiensis : 
et Nicolaus Tornosus, Theologus et Conciona- 
tor eximius. 

39. Anna Comnena: Alexii Imperatoris 
filia: uxor Nicephori Bryennii, Cesaris. Phi- 
losophiam se attigisse, scribit ipsa Alexiados 
libro xv. Et eam Nicetas, in Joanne Comneno, 
Philosophie, Disciplinarum omnium parenti, 
deditam, et omnibus artibus eruditam fuisse 
scribit. Sed et Zonaras Annalium libro xv1i1. 
ubi de Bryennio, ejus conjuge, hee de ea 
habet, Ἦν γὰρ καὶ λόγοις προσκείμενος ἀνὴρ, καὶ 
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ἡ σύνοικος δέ οἱ οὐδὲν ἧττον, εἰ μὴ καὶ μᾶλλον 
ἐκείνου τῆς ἐν λόγοις παιδείας ἀντείχετο, καὶ 
τὴν γλῶσσαν εἶχεν ἀκριβῶς ἀττικίζουσαν, καὶ 
τὸν νοῦν πρὸς ὕψος θεωρημάτων ὀξύτατον. Ταῦτα 
δ᾽ αὐτῇ προσεγένετο φύσεως ὀξύτητι καὶ σπουδῇ" 
προσετεθήκει γὰρ ταῖς βίβλοις, καὶ λογίοις ἂν- 
δράσι, καὶ ov παρέργως ὡμίλει αὐτοῖς. “ Erat 
autem et ipse studiis doctrinarum deditus: et 
uxor ejus in iisdem operam nihilo minorem, ac 
potius majorem, ponebat : exquisite Atticis- 
sans ; Ingenioque predita acutissimo ad abstru- 
Sissimas quasque contemplationes: eam facul- 
tatem, partim nature bonitate, partim industria, 
consecuta: affixa enim erat libris: et eruditorum 
consuetudine haud obiter utebatur.’ 

40. Evupocra: uxor Constantini Paleologi 
Despote, ejus, qui secundus filius fuit Palzo- 
logi Imperatoris: de qua hac Nicephorus 
Gregoras Jibro ὙΠ. Historiarum capite δ. 


Ἣν δὲ καὶ σοφίας τῆς θύραθεν οὐκ ἄμοιρος ἣ 


γυνή" ἦν γὰρ ἰδεῖν αὐτὴν πάντα καὶ παντοῖα 
ῥᾳδίως κατὰ καιρὸν ἐν τῇ ὁμιλίᾳ διὰ γλώττης 
προφέρουσαν, ὅσα τε αὐτὴ δι’ ἑαυτῆς ἀνεγνώκει, 
καὶ ὅσα λεγόντων ἄλλων ἀκήκοεν" ὥς Θεανῴ 
Twa Πυθαγορικὴν καὶ “Yratiay ἄλλην ὀνομά- 
ζεσθαι τούτην πρὸς τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν σοφωτέρων. 
‘ Neque expers erat Philosophie externe. Et 
elegantia forme, et facundie suavitate, et 
morum comitate, excellebat. Erat et huma- 
nioribus literis erudita: et in colloquiis, varia 
que ipsa Jegerat, aut que ex aliis audierat, 
lubenter proferebat: ut altera Theano Pytha- 
gorica, et altera Hypatia, ab το appella- 
an 
. PanyperseBasta. Filia fait Theodori 
Meee qui, imperante Andronico Seniore, 
magnus fuit, Logotheta. Kam Imperator fratris 
sui filio Joanni Panypersebasto despondit : 
unde Panypersebasta nominatur Nicephoro 
Gregore, Historie Romane libro octavo. 
Idem Gregoras ibidem, habitam ab ea Ora- 
tionem refert: ex qua conjicere est fuisse eam 
Philosopham. Atque ipse quidem Gregoras 
ita de ea loquitur: Ἦν yap αὐτὴ νεάζουσα μὲν 
τὰ τῆς ἡλικίας, GAN οὖν ἐπὶ μέγα συνέσεως 
ἥκουσα, καὶ γλῶτταν παρὰ τῆς φύσεως εὐτυ- 
χήσασα, οὐκ αὐτῇ μᾶλλον ἣ Πυθαγόρᾳ καὶ 
Πλάτωνι, καὶ τῶν σοφῶν τοῖς τοιούτοις μάλα 
προσήκουσαν. ‘Brat autem illa etate quidem 
juvenis, sed 4088 ad tantam pervenerat pru- 
dentiam, ut que ἃ natura contigerat illi dicendi 
facultas, non eam duntaxat, sed et Pythagoram 
et Platonem, et quoscunque alios deceret Phi- 
losophos.’? 42. Alibi Cesarissam vocat: nam 
ejus vir primum Panypersebasti, deinde et 
Cesaris dignitate ornatus est. Viro apud 
Triballos mortuo, missus est ad ipsam, et ad 
Triballorum Regem, legatus Gregoras, quo 
ipsam solaretur viri morte afflictam, et Byzan- 
tium redire compelleret. Praeceptorem habuit 
toties memoratum Gregoram : apud quem plura 
de ejus ingenio, eruditicne, eloquentia legere 
est. Ex Joanne Panypersebasto filiam genuit, 
que Cralo Slavie, id est Triballcrum Regi 
nupsit. Krat vox est Slavica, que ‘ Regem’ 
significat. Ea hodie Turcorum Imperator Llec- 
tores Imperii in literis compellat; et qua non 
ita pridem ipsum Germanorum Imperatorem 
compellabat. 
43. Novetta; Jurisperita. Quod Novel- 
lam, Jurisperitam, Philosophas inter recenseo, 
facit Ulpianus, qui in Lege prima, Digestis de 
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Justitia et Jure, Jurisconsultos Philosophos 
vocat ‘veram, non simulatam, Philosophiam 
affectantes.’ 

Fuit hec Johannis Andrez, Antecessoris 
Bononiensis celeberrimi, filia. De ea rem 
miram narrat Christina Pisana, in libro, cuj 
titulus Civitas Mulierum, parte 2. cap. 36. 
quam hic referre non gravabor: referam autem 
ipsius Christine verbis, ne mihi in re, que 
fidem excedit, non habeatur fides. 

Pareillement, ἃ parler de plus nouraux 
‘temps, sans guerre les anciennes Histoires ; 
Jean Andry, solempnel Légiste a Boulogne la 
Grasse, n'a mie soixante ans, nestoit pus 
d’opinion que mal fust que femmes fussent 
letirées: quand a sa belle et bonne fille, que il 
tant ama, qui ot nom Nouvelle, fist apprendre 
lettres; et si avant és Loix, que quand il estoit 
occupé d’aucune essoine, parquoy il ne pouvott 
vacquer ἃ lire les legons ἃ ses Escholiers, il 
envoyott Nouvelle, sa fille, lire en son lieu aux 
Escholes en chayere. Et affin que la biauté 
@icelle n’empeschust la pensée des oyans, elle 
avoit une petite courtine au devant d’elle. Et 
par celle maniere, suppléoit et allégeott aucunes 
fois les occupations de son pere; lequet l’ama 
fant, que pour mettre le nom delle en memoire, 
fist une notable Lecture dun livre des Loix, 
quwil nomma du nom de sa fille, la Nouvelle. 

44. Hec habui ex libro quem de Educatione 
Liberorum scripsit ad Annam_ Borboniam, 
Ducis Longavillani uxorem, Vir clarissimus et 
doctissimus, mihique amicissimus Claudius 
Jolius, Canonicus et Cantor Ecclesiw Parisien- 
sis; qui et Christine librum manu scriptum 
mecum communicavit. 

Duxerat Johannes Milanciam; et ipsam 
mulierem eruditam ; ex qua, preter Novellam, 
habuit Betinam, que Juhanni ἃ Sancto Geor- 
gio, Antecessori Bononiensi, nupsit. Apud 
Muygellum, agri Florentini oppidum natus, 
matrem habuerat Novellam: de cujus nomine, 
ejus filia Novella vocitata est. Et in utriusque 
memoriam, quem in Decretales Commentarium 
edidit, opus a Baldo miré laudatum, Novellas 
appellavit. Ejus Vitam scripsit Guido Pan- 
zirolus, de Claris Legum Interpretibus lib. 3. 
cap. 19. 

Christina vixit apud Gallos, regnante Caro- 
lo V. Ejus honorifice meminerunt, Marotus 
in Poematiis, Verderius in Bibliotheca, et 
Johannes Mabilio in Itinere Italico. 

45. Hexoisa: Petri Abelardi, Theologi 
non unius ὃ multis, amica primum; postea 
uxor; deinde Monialis ac Priorissa Monasterii 
Argentoliensis prope Parisios; et postremo, 
Monasterii Paraclitensis prope Novigentum ad 
Sequanam, anno mcxxx. ad annum McLXxIv. 
Abbatissa. 

Philosopham eam fuisse, docuit me, qui ejus 
et Abelardi Opera public: juris fecit, Franci- 
scus Ambrosius. ‘ Heloissa,’ inquit ille in 
Prefatione Apologetica pro Abelardo, “ ut 
altera Susanna, aut Esthera, pulcra, et Deum 
timens ; vetustissimos illos Montmoriantios 
legitima agnatione contingens; Canonici Pari- 
siensis non notha, sed neptis: Psalmos He- 
braice personare ab incunabulis docta: clarum 
sui sexts sidus et ornamentum: tres illas Lin- 
guas, nec non Mathesin, Phitosophiim, et 
Foren a viro suo edocta, illo solo minor 
uit. 
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De ejus et Abelardi amoribus Historiam, 
cum sit res omnibus nota, hic narrare super- 
sedeo. 


PLATONIC/:. 


46. Lasturyta, Mantinea, ex Arcadia, 
et AxtoTHEA, Phhiasia, Platonis discipule. 
De utraque Laértius in Vita Platonis, Cleniens 
Alexandrinus in quarto Stromateon, et The- 
mistius in Oratione x11. que Sophista inscri- 
bitur. Vide infra in Pythagoricis. 

47. Arria. Eam Auctor libri de Thenaca 
ad Pisonem capite 2. Platonis libris operam 
sedulam dedisse ait, et eo nomine Impera- 
toribus commendatam fuisse. Vixit sub Ale- 
xandro Severo: quod recté Jonsius in Historia 
Philosophica observabat. Eam esse mulierem 
illam φιλοπλάτωνα, cui Laeértius Historiam 
suam Philosophicam nuncupavit, cum Reinesio 
existimamus, Vide nos ad Procemium Laér- 
tianum, 

48. Grmine, mater et filia, Plotini, Phi- 
losophi Platonici sua ztate celeberrimi di- 
scipule. Porphyrius in Vita Plotini. 

Ampuicuta, Aristonis filia, uxor filu Iam- 
blichi. Porphyrius ibidem. Fuit Ian.blichus 
Porphyrii discipulus, qui discipulus fuit Plotini 
et Longini. 

49. Hyparia, Alexandrina, mulier in Phi- 
Josophicis et Mathematicis versatissima: Theo- 
nis Alexandrini, Philosophi, Geometra, et 
Mathematici filia et discipula: patre et ma- 
gistro doctior. Theonis cujusdam, qui tem- 
poribus Tonici Sardiani Medici prastantissimi 
magnum nomen in Gallia consecutus erat, 
meminit Eunapius in Ionico: quem de Theone 
nostro sunt qui interpretentur, sed minus 
verosimiliter, mea quidem sententid. At ve- 
rosimili omnino conjectura Theonem hunec 
nostrum putabat Henricus Savilius, illum esse 
Theonem qui Ptolemzum interpretatus est: 
guod nos docuit Henricus Valesius ad Hi- 
storiam Ecclesiasticam Socratis libro 7. capite 
15. Idem et Ismaeéli Bullialdo, ‘qui numerat 
multitudinem stellarum, et omnibus eis nomina 
vocat,’ Gallorum in rebus Astronomicis longe 
doctissimo, videbatur. 50. Platonice autem 
Secte addictam fuisse Hypatiam, discimus ex 
eadem Socratis Historia libro vii. capite 15. 
Socratis verba ex Valesiana interpretatione 
infra ponam ; sunt enim Jectu dignissima :— 
‘Mulier quedam fuit Alexandrix, nomine 
Hypatia: ‘Theonis Philosophi filia, Hee ad 
tantam eruditionem pervenit, ut ommes sui 
temporis Philosophos longo intervallo supera- 
ret, et in Platonicam Scholam a _ Plotino 
deductam succederet, cunctasque Philosophiz 
disciplinas auditoribus exponeret. Quocirca 
omnes Philosophiz studiosi ad illam undique 
confluebant. Porro preter fiduciam atque 
auctoritatem, quam sibi ex eruditione compa- 
raverat, interdum quoque cum singulari mo- 
destia ad Judices accedebat. Neque vero 
pudor erat ipsi, in media hominum frequentia 
apparere.’ Quibus consona habet Nicephorus 
libro x1v. capite 16. Nicephori verba, quia 
nos alia docent, non pigebit adscribere ; ad- 
scribam autem Latiné: est enim locus pro- 
lixior, 51. “ Alexandria femina quedam 
Hypatia erat, patrem habens Theonem Philo- 
sophum: a quo recté instituta, tantim di- 
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sciplinis excelluit, ut non solum temporis sui 
Philosophos, vertm etiam qui longé antea 
exstitissent, superarit, et in Platonica Schola 
ἃ Plotino deducta successerit. Prompta illa 
erat quibuscumque studiosis disciplinarum cog- 
nitionem proponere. Proinde, quicumque Phi- 
losophiz amore tenerentur, ad illam veniebant, 
non tantum propter eam, que illi inerat, 
honestam, gravemque in dicendo libertatem, 
sed etiam quod casté et prudenter principes 
adiret viros: nec indecorum esse videbatur, 
eam inter viros mediam adesse, Reverebantur 
et observabant eam omnes, propter excel- 
lentem pudicitiam. Et omnibus erat in ad- 
Miratione, clin se adversus eam  Invidia 
armavit. Quod namque frequentitis cum 
Oreste, Prefecto Alexandria, versaretur, ca- 
lumniam id ei apud Cyrilli, Alexandrini 
Archiepiscopi, Clerum peperit: perinde atque 
ipsa, quominus gratia Archiepiscopum inter et 
Prefectum coalesceret, impedimento esset. 
Quapropter ex illis nonnulli, flagranti Cyrillum 
prosequentes amore, quibus Petrus quidam, ex 
Lectorum ordine, preiit, redeuntem eam 
alicunde insidiosé observantes, ex curru de- 
traxerunt, atque in Ecclesiam que ἃ Cwsare 
nomen habet, rapuerunt: atque 101 vestibus 
nudatam, testarum fragmentis enecarunt : 
deinde membratim dissectam in locum qui 
Cinaron dictus est, duxerunt, atque ustula- 
runt.’ 52. Hypatiz mortem similiter narrat 
Socrates Historia Lcclesiastice libro vir. 
capite 15. a quo sua habuit Nicephorus. At 
Philostorgius, apud Photium, laceratam dicit 
ab Homoousiastis: quo nomine a Photio im- 
pietatis arguitur. Id illi accidisse ex invidia 
orta ob eximiam periliam rerum, presertim 
Astronomicarum, ait Hesychius cognomento 
‘ Ilustrius.’ 

Eam Synesius magno habuit in pretio: et 
ad eam plures literas scripsit: que omnes 
τῇ Φιλοσόφῳ inscripte sunt. Epistola xv1. 
matrem, sororem, et magistram, et benefactri- 
cem vocat, et si que est alia res appellatione 
honorifica. Decima quinta, rogat eam ut sibi 
baryllium faciendum curet. [τὰ hydroscopium 
vocant ad aquarum puritatem cognoscendam : 
qua de voce nos in Ameenitatibus Juris capite 
41. Vicesimam quartam sic orditur, ‘Quod 
si Erebi vita functorum oblivia tangant, at ego 
illic vel care potero meminisse Hypatiz.’ 

53. De ea honorificé meminit Gregoras 
Historie libro virr. capite 5. cujus verba supra 
adduximus in Eudocia, uxore Constantini 
Paleologi Despote. 

Formosam fuisse ait Suidas, sive potius 
Anonymus apud Suidam. Addit, cum de 
auditoribus quidam eam deperiret, pannos 
mensibus feedatos, (φυλάκια vocabant sui Alex- 
andrini,) illi ostendisse, et dixisse, ‘Hoc qui- 
dem adamas, ὃ adolescens:’ et sic animum 
ejus sanasse, 

Uxorem fuisse Isidori Philosophi ait idem: 
qui tamen virginem permansisse scribit. Etiam 
Isidori uxorem eam facit Damascius in Vita 
Isidori apud Photium: ubi et Hypatiam 
Geometriz deditam dicit. De Isidoro Phi- 
losopho videndus Damascius, in Bibliotheca 
Photiana. 

Scripsit Commentarium in Diophantum, 
Astronomicum Canonem, et in Conica Apollo- 
111. ‘Testatur Suidas. 
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Exstat apud Stephanum Baluzium tomo pri- 
mo Conciliorum, in Synodico adversus Tra- 
gediam Irenai capite 216. hec sub Hypatiz 
nomine ad Beatum Cyrillum, Archiepiscopum 
Alexandrinum, Epistola : 

54. ‘ Legens historias temporum, reperi fac- 
tam Christi presentiam ante annos centum 
quadraginta. Fuerunt vero discipuli ejus, qui 
postea Apostoli nominati sunt: qui et post 
assumptionem ejus in ccelos, Christianam 
predicavere doctrinam: qui simplicius quidem, 
et absque omni curiositate superflua docue- 
rant: ita ut imvenirent locum plerique Genti- 
lium, male intelligentes atque sapientes, hance 
accusandi doctrinam, et instabilem nominandi. 
Quod enim dixit Evangelista, ‘Deum nemo 
vidit umquam,’ quomodo ergo, inquiunt, dicitis 
Deum esse crucifixum? Et aiunt, ‘ Qui visus 
non est, quomodo affixus est cruci? quomodo 
mortuus, atque sepultus est?’ Nestorius 
igitur, qui modo in exilio constitutus est, 
Apostolorum predicationes exposuit. Nam 
discens ego, ante longa pridem tempora, quod 
ille ipse duas naturas Christum sit confessus 
existere, ad eum qui hec dixerit inquam, 
‘Solute sunt Gentilium questiones.’ Dico 
igitur Sanctitatem tuam male fecisse, illi con- 
traria sapiendo, Synodum congregare, et abs- 
que conflictu dejectionem fieri praparasse. 
Ego vero adhue paucis diebus ejusdem viri 
expositiones inspiciens, et Apostolorum pre- 
dicationes conferens, atque intra memetipsam 
agitans, quod bonum mihi sit fieri Christianam, 
digna effici spero dominici generatione bapti- 
smatis.’ 

55. Sed cim ex Socrate constet Hypatiam 
interemptam anno quarto Episcopatus CyriJli, 
Honorio x. et Theodosio νι. Consulibus, hoc 
est, anno Christi 415. Nestorii autem exilium 
in hac Epistola memoratum, anno 436. con- 
tigerit, ut constat ex Evagrio, hanc Hypatize 
ad Cyrillum Epistolam putabat Stephanus 
Baluzius notham esse ac suppositiam: cujus 
ezo sententiz lubens accedo. 

Exstat in Anthologia lib. I. Tit. εἰς Συφίαν 
hoc de Hypatia Philosopha Epigramma, 

Ὅταν βλέπω σε, προσκυνῶ, καὶ τοὺς λόγους 
Τῆς παρθένον, τὸν οἶκον ἀστρῷον βλέπων. 
Εἰς οὐρανὸν γάρ ἐστι σοῦ τὰ πράγματα, 

Ὑπατία σεμνὴ, τῶν λόγων εὐμορφία, 
Αχραντον ἄστρον τῆς σοφῆς παιδεύσεως. 

Quod sic Grotius Latinum fecit: 


“ Colat necesse est litteras, te qui videt, 
Et virginalem spectat astrigeram domum. 
Negotium namque omne cum ceelo tibi, 
Hypatia prudens, dulce sermonis decus, 
Sapientis artis sidus integerrimum.’ 


Epigramma Grecum vetus in laudem Hy pa- 
tie, necdum editum, edidit Jacobus Gotho- 
fredus ad Philostorgium. 

Claudius Salmasius in Epistola Nuncupa- 
toria ad Puteanos, prefixa Observationibus 
suis ad Jus Atticum et Romanum, ubi de 
Schurmanna, Batava, puella doctissima ; Hy- 
patiam hanc nostram ‘ Hippiam’ appellavit; 
errore typographico, vel memorize lapsu. 


ACADEMIC.®. 


57. CHRELLIA, sive CHRELIA: nam ufro- 
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que hoc modo scriptum id nomen in libris 
antiquis invenire est. Philosopham eam fuisse, 
patet ex Epistola 51. libri x11. Epistolarum 
Ciceronis ad Atticum: in qua eam Cicero 
Philosophie studio mirificé flagrantem vocat. 
Addit, suos de Finibus libros eam descri- 
psisse: unde Academice addictam Secte con- 
jecimus: erat enim Cicero Academicus; et, ut 
eum Lactantius vocat, ‘ Academice disciplince 
defensor:’ et sunt Academici hi libri. Ejus- 
dem meminit idem in Epistola proxime se- 
quenti, Meminit et libro x11. Epistolarum 
Familiarium, Epistola 72. in qua eam Servilio 
diligentissimé commendat : et necessariam suam 
vocat. Quod Cerelliam senex Cicero ama- 
verit, objicit Ciceroni Fusius Calenus apud 
Dionem libro xtvi. in Oratione, qua ejus 
Orationi contra Antonium, Cicerone coram, 
respondet. Id vero Cerelliz honorificum im- 
primis existimamus. 58. Quid enim honorifi- 
centius mulieri accidisse potuit, quam amatam 
a Cicerone fuisse? a Cicerone, viro extra 
omnem ingenii aleam posito, et in omnibus 
excellentissimo ; viro consulari et gravi: 
quem adspectabant, cujus ob os (ΤΑΙ ora 
obvertebant sua. Sed quod addit Calenus, 
ejus mechum fuisse Ciceronem, non verius 
existimamus quam quod ipse, et Donatus apud 
Servium, ad hunc Maronis versum, ‘ Hic thala- 
mum invasit nate, vetitosque hymenzos,’ 
calumniantur. Corradus, ad Tullii dictam 
Epistolam quinquagesimam primam libri duo- 
decimi ad Atticum, scripsit Cerelliam a Cice- 
rone sene amatam, non negare Fabium libro 
vi. capite 4. et Ausonium in Centone Nuptiali. 
Ad Ausonium quod attinet, is mihi id dicere 
non videtur. En ejus ipsissima verba: ‘ Me- 
minerint autem quippe eruditi, probatissimo 
viro Plinio, 1 in poematiis lasciviam, 1 in moribus 
constitisse censuram: prurire opusculum Sul- 
picii, nec frontem caperare: esse Appuleium 
in vita Philosophum, in epigrammatis ama- 
torem: in preceptis omnibus exstare severi- 
tatem; in Epistolis ad Cerelliam subesse petu- 
lantiam. 59. Hec enim Ausonii postrema 
verba, de Appuleio, qui ad Cerelliam quamdam 
scripserit, non de Cicerone intelligenda: neque 
aliter ea accepit Ausonii Interpres, Elias Vi- 
netus, vir sane doctissimus. Sed neque Cerel- 
liam a Cicerone amatam evincit locus Fabii. 
Verba ejus sunt: ‘ Etiam illud quod Cicero 
Cerelliz scripsit, reddens rationem cur illa C. 
Czsaris tempora tam patienter toleraret.’ Hee 
aut animo Catonis ferenda sunt, aut Ciceronis 
stomacho. ‘ Stomachus enim ille, habet aliquid 
joco simile.’ Significant videlicet hec Fabii, 
aut abrumpendam esse vitam, quo pacto Cato 
Uticensis, ne in Cesaris manus veniret, mortem 
sibi conscivit ; aut concoquenda hec esse 
Ciceronis exemplo: metaphora ducta a sto- 
macho, qui cibos etiam acerbos et ingratos 
concoquit. Hac autem nihil ad amores Tul- 
lianos. 

Q. Cerellio cuidam librum suum de Die 
Natali, nuncupavit Censorinus: quem virtutis 
non minus, quam pecuniarum, divitem vocat. 
Et Martialis Epigramma 63. librirv. Czrellie 
cuidam inscripsit. 


DIALECTIC. 


60. Diodorus, cui Crono cognomentum fuit, 


Philosophus Dialecticus, filias habuit Philoso- 
phas, Arciam, THrocnipa, ARTEMISIAM, 
PanTacteam. ‘Testatur id Sanctus Clemens, 
Presbyter Alexandrinus, in quarto Stromateon. 
Has autem quatuor Diodori Croni filias, Dia- 
lectice Sectz omnes fuisse, scripsit Philo 
Dialecticus in Menexeno, teste eodem Cle- 
mente, loco laudatou. Eas numero quinque 
fuisse, ait Sanctus Hieronymus, libro primo 
contra Jovinianum, his verbis:—‘ Diodorus 
Socraticus quinque filias Dialecticas, insignes 
pudicitia habuisse narratur. De quibus et 
Philo, Carneadis magister, plenissimam scri- 
psit historiam.’ Fuit Philo ille Dialecticus 
Diodori Croni discipulus, et Zenonis Cittiei 
condiscipulus. 


CYRENAICA. 


G1. Arete, Aristippi Cyrenei, Cyrenaice 
Secte conditoris, filia et discipula : docuit 
Aristippum filium, qui inde dictus 6 μητρο- 
δίδακτος. Laértius in Aristippo, et Clemens 
in quarto Stromateon. Plures alii fuere μητρο- 
δίδακτοι : quos inter Lamuel Rex: de quo 
Proverbiorum capite ultimo: ‘ Verba Lamuelis 
regis. Visio, qua erudiit eum mater sua.’ 
Item, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Imperator, 
Ipse libro 1. τῶν εἰς ἑαυτὸν : Παρὰ τῆς untpos, 
τὸ θεοσεβὲς, καὶ μεταδοτικὸν, καὶ ἐφεκτικὼν, 
&c. subaudienda enim vox ἔμαθον : quod nos 
docuit Suidas, Παρὰ Διογνήτῳ ἔμαθον τὸ 
ἀκενόσπουδον, καὶ τὸ ἐπιστηστικόν" φησὶ Μάρ- 
kos ὃ Φιλόσοφος βασιλεύς : inquit 1116, in 
᾿Ακενόσπουδον, sed ubi legendum ἀπιστητικὺν. 
Ita enim Marcus Imperator, libro 1. τῶν εἰς 
ἑαυτὸν : παρὰ Διογνήτῳ τὸ ἀκενόσπουδον, καὶ 
τὸ ἀπιστητικὸν τοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν τερατευομένων. 
Kt ita quoque legitur in Manuscripto Suida, 
qui in Regia Bibliotheca adservatur. 


MEGARIC. 


62. Nicarete, Megarensis, Stilponis, Me- 
garensis Philosopbi, amica et discipula. Athe- 
nus libro x111. capite 7. Νικαρέτη δὲ Meya- 
pis, οὐκ ἀγεννὴς ἣν ἑταίρα" ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ γονέων 
καὶ κατὰ παιδείαν ἐπέραστος ἦν. ἠκρόατο δὲ 
Στίλπωνος τοῦ Φιλοσόφον. “ Megarensis quo- 
que non obscura et ignobilis meretrix fuit 
Nicareta. Sed et natalium splendore et doc- 
trina perquam amabilis. Philosopho vero 
Stilponi operam dederat.’ Meretrices Grecas 
plerasque humanioribus literis et Mathematicis 
disciplinis operam dedisse, notat Athenzus. 
Quamquam autem uxorem duxisset Stilpo, 
Nicareta tamen scorto utebatur, inquit Onetor 
apud Laértium in Stilpone. Sed aliter Cicero 
libro de Fato. Verbaejus sunt: ‘Stilponem 
Megaricum, Philosophum, acutum sané homi- 
nem, et probatum temporibus illis accepimus. 
Hune scribunt ipsius familiares, et ebriosum et 
mulierosum fuisse. Neque hoc scribunt vitu- 
perantes, sed potius ad laudem. Vitiosam 
enim naturam ab eo sic edomitam et com- 
pressam esse doctrind, ut nemo umquam 
vinolentum illum, nemo in illo libidinis vesti- 
gium viderit.’ 


CYNICA. 


63. Hippancuia, Maronis, soror Metroclis 


MULIERUM PHILOSOPHARUM. 


Maronite, Philosophi Cynici: uxor Cratetis, 
Philosophi itidem Cynici. De ejus cum Cra- 
tete nuptiis egregium Poéma scripsit Petrus 
Petitus noster, Ferdinando Furstembergio, 
Episcopo Paderbornensi et Monasteriensi, 
Literatorum Mecenati, nuncupatum. Fuere 
autem celebrate he nupti# in Pecile, porticu 
Atheniensi celeberrima: quod nos docuit Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus Stromateon quarto. Hip- 
parchiz Vitam scripsit Laértius: ex qua 
Hipparchiam, germanissimam Cynicam, hoc 
est, inimicam verecundie, fuisse discas: ut 
publicé quoque cum Cratete congrederetur, 
quod stupendum in femina ; sunt enim femine 
pudoris amantes: et, quod Demades aiebat 
apud Stobeum, Pudor in muliere, pulchritu- 
dinis acropolis est. 

Scripsit, teste Suida, Hypotheses Philoso- 
phicas: et Epicheremata quadam: et Que- 
stiones ad Theodorum cognomento Atheum. 

64. Exstat in Hipparchiam hoc Antipatri 
Epigramma libro 11. Anthologie titulo εἰς 
Γυναῖκας : 


Οὐχὶ βαθυζώνων Ἱππαρχία ἔργα γυναικῶν, 
Τῶν δὲ κυνῶν ἑλόμαν ῥωμαλέον βίοτον. 
Οὐδέ μοι ἀμπεχόναι περονήτιδες, οὐ βαθύπεπλος 
Εὐμαρὶς, ov λιπόων εὔαδε κεκρύφαλος, 
Ovdas δὲ σκίπωνι συνέμπορος, &, τε συνῳδὺς 
Δίπλαξ, καὶ κοίτας βλῆμα χαμαιλεχέος. 
“Appt δὲ Μαιναλίας κρέσσων βίος ἣν ᾿Αταλάντας, 
Τύσσον ὅσον σοφία κρέσσον dpidpoutas. 


Id est, magno illo Grotio interprete, 


‘ Non ego feminei mores Hipparchia sexus, 
Sed mare sum fortes corde secuta canes. 
Nec placuit pallam substringens fibula, non 
pes 
Vinctus, et unguentis oblita vitta mihi: 
Sed baculus, nudique pedes, queque artu- 
bus haret 
Diplois, inque locum dura cubilis humus. 
Meenalia tanto potior mea vita puelle, 
Quanto venari, quam sapuisse, minus.’ 


PERIPATETICA. 


65. Otympioport filia. Narrat Marinus 
Neapolites in Vita Procli, cim ad audiendum 
Olympiodorum, Philosophum Alexandrinum 
celeberrimum, Aristotelice doctrine cogno- 
scendz causa se Alexandriam Proclus Lycius 
contulisset, sic ab Olympiodoro fuisse appro- 
batum, ut filiolam suam, et ipsam philosophicé 
institutam, ipsi despondere voluerit. Eadem 
habet Suidas: que αὐτολεξεὶ ἃ Marino accepit. 
Vixit Olympiodorus sub Theodosio II. cui 
etiam Commentariorum Historicorum libros 
XXII. Nuncupavit: quorum excerpta habemus 
apud Photium. Scripsit Vitam Platonis, quam 
ad calcem Observationum mearum in Laértium 
edidit Mericus Casaubonus. 66. Scripsit et 
Commentaria in tv. Libros Meteorologicos 
Aristotelis, edita ab Aldo Manutio Venetiis 
in folio anno 1551. cum Joannis Philoponi 
Scholiis in librum primum. Horum quatuor 
librorum Latina Interpretatio, scriptore Joanne 
Baptista Camotio, prodiit Venetiis in folio 
anno 1555. et 1557. Exstat in Bibliotheca 
Regia ejusdem Olympiodori Commentarius in 
Philebum Platonis, signatus numero 2580. 
Item Commentarius in ejusdem Gorgiam, 
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Alcibiadem priorem, et Phedonem, signatus 
numero 2102. et 2103. et scriptus Angeli 
Vergerii, celeberrimi illius καλλιγράφου, 
manu: et alius in Philebum et Phedo- 
nem, scriptus anno 1536. et signatus numero 
2101. 

67. THEopora. Huic Damascius Dama- 
scenus Syrus librum suum de Isidori Philosophi 
Vita nuncupavit. Photius in Bibliotheca : 
Γράφειν τὸν Ἰσιδώρου Biov προθέμενος, Θεωδώρᾳ 
τινὶ τὸ σύνταγμα προσπεφώνηκεν, “Ἕλληνα μὲν 
καὶ αὐτῇ θρησκείαν τιμῶσῃ, μαθημάτων δὲ τῶν 
τε κατὰ Φιλοσοφίαν, καὶ ὅσα περὶ Ποιητάς τε 
καὶ Τραμματικὴν στρέφεται ἐμπειρίαν, οὐκ 
ἀπείρως ἐχούσῃ" ἀλλά γε καὶ πρὸς Γεωμετρικήν 
τε καὶ ᾿Αριθμητικὴν ἀνηγμένῃ θεωρίαν" αὐτοῦ 
te “IoiSépov καὶ Δαμασκίου τὴν διδασκαλίαν 
αὐτῇ τε καὶ ταῖς νεωτέραις ἀδελφαῖς κατὰ δια- 
φόρους χρόνους πεποιημένων" αὕτη θυγάτηρ 
ἐγεγόνει Κυρίνας καὶ Διογένους τοῦ EvoeBlov 
τοῦ Φλαβιανοῦ, ὃς εἷλκε τὸ γένος ἀπὸ Ζαμψιγε- 
ράμου τε καὶ Μορίμου, εἰς οὺς ἀνάγεται καὶ 
ἸἸάμβλιχος, ἄνδρας τὰ πρῶτα τῆς εἰδωλολα- 
θρούσης ἀσεβείας ἀπενεγκαμένους. Id est: 
‘ Isidori autem Vitam scribere instituens, 
Theodore cuidam femine opus _inscribit, 
Ethnicorum απὸ cultum sectanti, et Philo- 
sophice doctrine, omniumque, sive ad Poé- 
ticam sive ad Grammaticam facultatem spec- 
tantium, non imperite: immo et ad Geo- 
Metricam atque Arithmeticam speculationem 
evect: quam und cum junioribus sororibus 
Isidorus ipse atque Damascius variis docuerant 
temporibus. Filia hee fuit Cyrinw, atque 
Diogenis, Eusebii filii, Flaviani nepotis: qui 
genus duxit ἃ Zampsigeramo, et Monimo, a 
quibus et lamblichus originem repetit: viris, 
qui primas in Idololatrica superstitione tule- 
Tunt.’ 

68. Hee Photius tmemate 181. Obiter hic 
observamus, ex eadem Isidori Vita protulisse 
et Photium excerpta tmemate 242. Similiter 
duobus locis, hoc est, tmemate 185. et 211. 
Dionysii A°gei retulit Dictyaca. Qua de re 
cum olim Henricum Valesium, virum unde- 
cum«ue doctissimum, consuluissem, respondit, 
existimare se Photiana illa excerpta, que 
hodie in Bibliotheca Photii leguntur, non 
unius esse Scriptoris. 

Damascium Damascenum Philosophum, 
Stoicum facit Suidas: sed cum sit aliis Peri- 
pateticus, teste Jonsio, Historie Philosophice 
diligentissimo et doctissimo Scriptore, Theo- 
doram nostram, discipulam suam, inter Phi- 
losophas Peripateticas referendam existima- 
vimus. 

Quod ait Photius, Theodoram hanc nostram 
Grammaticen coluisse, adionet me ut hic 
Lectores moneam, mulieres quoque Gramma- 
ticen coluisse. Hestiza Grammatica citatur 
a Pseudodidymo ad’ Iiados librum tertium. 


EPICUREAs. 


69. Tuemisto, sive THemiste, Lampsa- 
cena, Leontei Lampsaceni uxor, filia Zoijli 
Lampsaceni. Clemens Stromateon quarto. Ex 
ea filium habuit, nomine Epicurum: quod nos 
docuit Laertius. Leonteus autem ille, Leontius 
non recte dicitur Gasserdo nostro τῷ μακαρίτῃ, 
τῷ πάνυ, libro τ. de Vita et Moribus Epicuri, 
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cap. 8. Alius autem est Zoilus ille Lampsa- 
cenus ab Homeromastige: nam iste Amphipo- 
litanus fuit. Epicuri amicam fuisse ‘Themisten 
discimus ex Laertio in Epicuro: qui et ibidem 
duarum Kpistolatum meminit, quas ad eam 
scripsit Epicurus. Jn quarum una, sic eam 
compellat: ‘ Atque ego is sum, qui nisi ad 
me proficiscaris, ipse ad te, vel volutatus, im- 
pelli possim.’ “ Licet sis Themista sapientior,’ 
dixit Tullius contra Pisonem: qua de re viden- 
dus Gassendus libro vir. de Vita et Moribus 
Epicuri, capite 5. Ea est Themiste, quam 
Lactantius libro 3. Institutionum capite 25. 
solam ex mulieribus philosophatam esse ait: 
quod ipsum de Theano Pythagorica scripsit 
Didymus: qua de re nos infra in Pytha- 
goricis. 

70. Leontrium, sive, hypocoristicad forma, 
Leontarium, Atheniensis meretrix, et ipsa 
Epicuri amica. Epicuri ad eam Mpistole me- 
minit et Laértius in Epicuro. In qua sic eam 
compellat: ‘ Dii immortales, Leontiola, quanto 
nos cum clamore, plausuque, epistolam tuam 
legimus!’ Fuit et Metrodori Atheniensis, qui 
ex illustribus fuit Epicuri discipulis, amica. 
Auctor Laértius. Hermesianactis Colophonii, 
Poete Elegiaci, amicam quoque fuisse Leon- 
tium docet nos Atheneus libro x111. qui et in 
ejus gratiam Elegorum plures libros scripsisse 
Hermesianactem testificatur: ex quoium tertio, 
sex supra centum versus profert. Inde ztatem 
Hermesianactis discere est, quem inter Poetas 
incerte etatis recensuit Gerardus Johannes 
Vossius, in libello de Poétis Grecis. Est 
autem Hermesianax ille, idem qui de patria 
Colophone egregium Carmen condidit, Pau- 
saniz memoratum. Leontium cogitantem a 
Theodoro depictam fuisse, scripsit Plinius 
libro xx xv. capite x1. quod ipsum argumento 
est, Philosophicis eam meditationibus fuisse 
deditam. 

71. Scripsit adversus Theophrastum. Qua 
de re sic Tullius libro 1. de Natura Deorum: 
‘Istisne fidentes somniis non modo Epicurus, 
et Metrodorus, et Hermachus, contra Pytha- 
goram, Platonem, Empedoclemque dixerunt, 
sed meretricula etiam Leontium contra Theo- 
phrastum scribere ausa est? scito quidem illa 
sermone, et Attico: sed tamen.’ Et Plinius in 
Prafatione: “δὰ vero nesciam, adverstis 
Theophrastum, hominem in eloguentia tantum 
ut nomen divinum inde invenerit, scripsisse 
etlam feminam, et proverbium inde natum, 
Suspendio arborem eligendi.’ 

Filiam habuit Danaen, et ipsam meretricem 
celebrem, Sophronis, Epheso Prefecti, ama- 
siam. Atheneus dicto libro: Δανάην δὲ τὴν 
Λεοντίου τῆς ᾿Επικουρείου θυγατέρα, ἕταιριζο- 
μένην καὶ αὐτὴν, Ξώφρων εἶχεν 6 ἐπὶ τῆς 
᾿Εφέσου. Et que sequuntur: qua vide. 

72. Turornita, de qua sic Martialis libro 
vit. Epigrammate ad Canium, 

‘ Hee est illa tibi promissa Theophila, Cani, 

Cujus Cecropia pectora dote madent, 
Hane 5101 jure petat magni senis Atticus 
hortus : 
Nec mints esse suam Stoica turba velit. 
Vivet opus quodcumque per has emiseris 
aures, 
_ Tam non femineum, nec populare sapit. 

Non tua Pantienis nimitm se preferat illi, 

Quamvis Pierio sit bene nota choro. 


Carmina fingentem Sappho laudabit ama- 
trix : 
Castior hac, et non doctior illa fuit.’ 


Epicurum philosophatum in horto, nemo est 
qui nesciat. 


STOIC. 


73. Mulierem professione Stoicam in Ve- 
terum libris nullam inveni. Sed cui Apollo- 
nius Stoicus, teste Photio in Bibliotheca, 
librum scripserit de Mulieribus qua philoso- 
phate sunt, verosimile est, ac verum arbitror, 
has inter, professione Stoicam non unam 
exstitisse: quamvis ἀπάθειαν, quam profite- 
bantur Stoici, rarum sit in mulieribus inveniri. 
‘Aut amat, aut odit mulier, nil est tertium,’ 
inquiebat Publius Syrus. Apollonius autem 
ille Stoicus non alius mihi videtur esse ab 
Apollonio Chalcidonio, sive potits Chalcideno, 
aut Chalcidico, Philosopho Stoico, Marci 
Aurelii Imperatoris praceptore, de quo Euse- 
bius in Chronico, et Capitolinus in Marco, et 
Marcus ipse in primo de his que ad seipsum. 
Ita enim vertendum τῶν εἰς ἑαυτὸν, non, ut 
vulgo vertunt, ‘de Vita sua:” quamquam 
Suidas sic eos Marci libros appellat, cum 
Marcum τοῦ ἰδίον βίου διαγωγὴν libris x11. 
scripsisse ait. 74. Meminit ejusdem Apollonii 
et Capitolinus in Antonio Pio. Verba ejus, 
ut ea illustrem, proferre non gravabor. ‘ Quum 
Apollonium, quem Chalcide acciverat, ad 
Tiberianam domum in qua habitabat, vocasset, 
ut ei Marcum Antoninum traderet, atque ille 
dixisset, ‘Non magister ad discipulum debet 
venire, sed discipulus ad magistrum,’ r2sit eum, 
dicens, “ Facilius fuit Apollonio ἃ Chalcide 
Romam venire, quam ἃ domo sua ad Pala- 
tlum.’ Similiter Malecus ab Haroun Rachido, 
Califa, rogatus, ut domum ipsius veniret, ut 
ejus filios disciplinis instrueret, respondisse 
fertur, ‘Scientia aditur, non adit.’ Cui Ra- 
chidus, ‘ Recté quidem respondes:’ jussitque 
filios suos in templum venire, ut una cum 
ceteris Rachidum audirent. Rem narrat Ed- 
vardus Pococquius, in Specimine Historiz 
Arabice. 

75. Porcta, Catonis filia, uxor Bruti. 
Eam Plutarchus in Bruto τὴν Φιλόσοφον vocat. 
Notior est ejus historia, quam ut bic narrari 
debeat. 

Arriam, Cecine Peti uxorem; et Ar- 
RIAM, ejus filiam, Thraseea uxorem; et Fan- 
niamM, Thrasex filiam, uxorem Helvidii, re 
Philosophas Stoicas fuisse, quamvis non 
professione, constans opinio est. Harum hi- 
storia notiores quoque sunt, quam ut hic nar- 
rari debeant. 

Turorniva: de qua supra in Hpicureis. 

Mulieres Romanas Storcorum libros evol- 
visse, patet ex his Flacci, in Ode Epodon 
octava, 


‘Quid, quod libelli Stoici inter sericos 
Jacere pulvillos amant?’ 


PYTHAGORICA, 


76. Tot fuere mulieres Pythagorice, ut de 
iis volumen scripserit Philochorus Atheniensis 
Grammaticus, teste Suida; qui eum librum 
Συναγωγὴν Ἡρωΐδων Γυναικῶν vocat in Φιλό- 
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~xopos. Vixit Philochorus ille temporibus 
Eratosthenis: ut adolescens senem Eratosthe- 
nem attingeret: hoc est, Ptolemzi Philopatoris 
temporibus. Mirum autem videri possit tot 
Pythagoricas Philosophas exstitisse, cim si- 
lentium Pythagorici per quinquenniam serva- 
rent, et plurima arcana haberent que vulgare 
eis fas non erat; sint autem ut plurimuim 
mulieres loquacule, et que secretum custodire 
vix possint. Pythagoram divinum quemdam 
hominem adeo esse credebant homines, ut ei 
uxores et filias erudiendas traderent. Te- 
stantur Laeértius et Porphyrius. Eas Pytha- 
goricas vocatas, Hermippus scribit apud Laer- 
tium. Apud eumdem citatur Cratinus ἐν 
Πυθαγοριζούσῃ: unde conjicere est feminas 
Pythagoricas traductas fuisse 4 Comicis. 

Pythagoricarum nomina que reperire potui- 
mus, hec sunt. 

77. Turmrstoctea: Pythagore soror, si 
fides Laértio et Suide, [Γι δ verba hec 
sunt in Vita Pythagore : Φησὶ καὶ ᾿Αριστόξενος 
τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν ἠθικῶν δογμάτων λαβεῖν τὸν 
Πυθαγόραν παρὰ Θεμιστοκλείας τῆς ἀδελφῆς. 
* Aristoxenus autem pleraque Moralium De- 
cretorum Pythagoram ἃ Themistoclea sorore 
accepisse tradit.’ Qu lectio, teste Aldobran- 
dino, vetustissimi codicis Farnesiani auctoritate 
confirmatur. His consentanea habet Suidas in 
Πυθαγόρας : sed Theocleam vocat ille que 
Themistoclea dicitur Laértio, Ta δὲ δόγματα 
ἔλαβε παρὰ τῆς ἀδελφῆς Θεοκλείας. Tamen, 
veré ut dicam, malim apud Laértium et Sui- 
dam legere cum Aldobrandino, παρὰ τῆς ἐν 
Δελφοῖς: hoc est, ‘ab ea que apud Delphos 
sacerdos erat Apollinis:’ quaemadmodum postea 
legitur in eadem Pythagore Vita Laertiana. 
Ὁ & αὐτός φησιν, (sermo est de Aristoxeno, 
de quo supra mentionem fecerat, ) ὧς προείρηται, 
(notandum illud προείρηται,) καὶ τὰ δόγματα 
λαβεῖν αὐτὸν παρὰ τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς Θεμι- 
στοκλείας : quamquam 101 Casaubonus in Notis, 
et Scaliger ad oram codicis, ex loco prits allato 
reposuerint τῆς ἀδελφῆς. 78. Sed, ut dixi, 
magis placet τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς : tum quod soliti 
essent antiqui Legislatores fingere se a Diis 
leges suas accepisse; ita Lycurgus Apollinem, 
Romulus Consum, Numa A¢geriam Nympham 
consulebant: tum quia Apollinem ad Pytha- 
goram frequenter accedere dicebant homines, 
teste Suida. Credibilius igitur fuerit Pytha- 
goram decreta sua ad Apollinis Sacerdotem 
numine plenam, quam ad sororem suam, quod 
auctoritatem nullam fecisset, retulisse. Deinde, 
51 tam doctam atque eruditam sororem habu- 
isset Pythagoras, ut ad eam Pythagore dog- 
mata referri potuissent, nemo illius nominatim 
non meminisset. At illius nominatim preter 
Laertium, ejusque exscriptorem Suidam, me- 
minit nemo: non Porphyrius, non lamblichus, 
non Anonymus, qui omnes Pythagore Vitam 
conscripserunt. Sed, quod emendationem A|- 
dobrandinianam omnino confirmat, scripsit 
Porphyrius in Vita Pythagore, docuisse Py- 
thagoram que Delphis ab Aristoclea se audi- 
visse dicebat: “Oca παρ᾽ ᾿Αριστοκλείας τῆς“ ἐν 
Δελφοῖς ἔλεγεν ἀκηκοέναι.  Notabit obiter 
Lector varietatem lectionum. Aristocleam 
vocat Porphyrius, que Themistoclea Laértio 
et Theoclea dicitur Suidz. 

79. THEANo. Pythagoricarum celeberrima 
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dicitur Porphyrio : qui eam Pythonactis filiam, 
et genere Cressam, facit. Sed eam Brotini, 
sive potius Brontini, Crotoniate, filiam faciunt 
Laertius et Suidas. Etiam Didymus in libro 
de Philosophia Pythagorica, apud Clementem 
Alexandrinum, Crotoniatidem appellat. Addit 
Laértius, uxorem fuisse Pythagorz, sed quos- 
dam eam uxorem Brontini, et Pythagora 
discipulam facere. Porphyrius quoque Pytha- 
gore uxorem fuisse ait. At Incertus de Vita 
Pythagore apud Photium, Pythagore filiam 
vocat et discipulam. Accedit Hermesianax 
Colophonius, Poéta Elegiacus de quo supra in 
Leontio, sententia eorum qui Theano Pytha- 
gore uxorem faciunt. Nam in tertio Elegorum 
quos in gratiam Leontii, Attice meretricis, 
amasi# su, scripsit, enumerans evs qui 
vehementils amarunt, Pythagoram dicit Thea- 
nus insano amore flagrasse. 80, Verba ejus 
sunt apud Atheneum libro x11. 


Οἵη μὲν Σάμιον pavin κατέδησε Θεανοῦς 
Πυθαγόρην, ἑλίκων κομψὰ Τεωμετρίης 

Εὑράμενον, καὶ κύκλον ὅσον περιβάλλεται αἰθὴρ, 
Bain τ᾽ ἐν σφαίρῃ πάντ᾽ ἀποτασσάμενον. 


‘Hac quidem insania obstrinxit Theano Pytha- 
goram, qui circumvolutos et implexos Geome- 
tricarum Jinearum amfractus adinvenit: et 
quantum orbem ether circumeat : eaque omnia 
in exiguo digessit globo.’ 

Ex Pythagora filios duos suscepit; Telau- 
gem et Damona; et, ut quidam aiunt, Mne- 
sarchum: et filias duas, Myiam et Arignoten ; 
inquit Suidas. Etiam Malchus, sive Porpby- 
rius, duos Pythagore nominat filios, Arimne- 
stum et Telaugem: et totidem filias, Myiam 
et Arignoten. Sed et Damo filia fuit Pytha- 
gore, ut infra ostendetur. 

81. Fuit Telauges magister Empedoclis: 
auctor Suidas. Citatur a Laértio in Epistola 
ad Philolaum: de qua videndus ipse Laertius 
in Empedocle. Scripsit, eodem Suida teste, 
de Quaternione libros quatuor. Quid sit 
Quaternio ille, disces ex Gothofredi Wendelini 
Dissertatione de Pythagorica Tetracty. Te- 
laugis meminit et Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Imperator lib. vir. ex emendatione nostra, et 
auctor libelli περὶ Ἑρμηνείας ; qui [4150 Demetrio 
Phalereo tribuitur. Dialogum cui titulus Ty- 
λαυγὴς scripsisse A’schinem Socraticum, di- 
scimus ex Laértio in A%schine Socratico, et 
Athenzo lib, v. Vide nos queso ad Laeértium 
dicto loco. 

Ad Theano ut redeam, ea est que interro- 
gata, mulier ἃ viro intra quod tempus pura 
esset, respondisse fertur, ἃ proprio viro statim, 
ab alieno numquam. Preter Plutarchum in 
Nuptialibus Preceptis et Clementem in quarto 
Stromateon, testantur Laertius et Suidas. 
Addunt Laértius et Suidas, Theano uxores ad 
viros suos profecturas, una cum vestibus pudo- 
rem ut deponerent, hortatam. 82. Quod 
dictum damnat Plutarchus, in aureolo illo 
Preceptorum Conjugialium libello, ubi illud 
Herodoto tribuit. ‘ Non recté,’ inquit, ‘ ab 
Herodoto dictum est, simul cum tunica mu- 
lierem verecundiam exuere: que enim casta 
est, posita veste, verecundiam ejus loco 
induit.’ Locus Herodoti est initio libri primi. 
Verba ejus sunt: “Awa δὲ κιθῶνι ἐκδυομένῳ, 
συνεκδύεται καὶ THY αἰδὼ γυνῆ. Hoc dictum, 
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ut id obiter moneam, Pythagore nurui tribuit 
Michaél Montanus libro 1. Conatuum capite 
20. memorize lapsu videlicet. 

Dicente quodam qui eam curiositis aspexe- 
rat, dum se tunica amiciens, cubitum forte 
exeruisset, ‘ Pulcher cubitus ;’ respondit, ‘At 
non publicus.’ Rem narrant Plutarchus in 
Preceptis Conjugialibus, Clemens Alexandn- 
nus in quarto Stromateon, et Anna Comnena 
in duodecimo Alexiados. Addit Plutarchus, 
pudice muliezis, non cubitum solum, sed ne 
sermonem quidem publicam rem esse debere. 

83. Eadem, interrogata quodnam matrone 
officium esset, respondit, Viro suo placere. 
Rem narrat Plutarchus, loco laudato. Quod 
mihi in mentem revocat hoc Dionis in Cicono- 
mico dictum, Pietatem mulieris, ejus esse erga 
Mmaritum amorem. 

Multa scripsit. Libri ejus περὶ EvoeBelas 
fragmentum adducit Stobzus: ex quo, non ex 
numeris, ut volunt Gracorum plerique, sed 
secundum numeros, cuncta oriri, Pythagoram 
existimasse discimus. Poemata scripsisse, ait 
Clemens Alexandrinus : poema, scriptum ver- 
sibus heroicis, reliquisse testatur Suidas. Ejus 
ad Timaretam Epistolam citat Pollux libro x. 
capite 8. Eastant sub ejus nomine apud Hen- 
ricum Stephanum, in editione Laerti, aliquot 
Epistole, hoc titulo, Θεανοῦς ᾿Επιστολαὶ, ἥτις 
Πυθαγορείου Σοφίας Θυγάτηρ προσηγυρεΐεται. 
‘Theanus, gue Sapien Pythagorice filia 
nuncupatur, Epistole.’ 84. Quatuor ab illis 
diversas, ex Codice Vaticano, publici juris fecit 
Lucas Holstenius in Notis ad Vitam Pytha- 
gore scriptore incerto scriptam: quas inter, 
exstat una ad Timeonidem, in qua sic eum 
compellat: Διὰ τί ἡμᾶς διαβάλλεις ἀεί ; ἢ οὖν 
οἶσθα ὅτι ἐπὶ πάντων ἐπαινοῦμέν σε, εἰ καὶ σὺ 
τοὐναντίον ποιεῖς ; ἀλλὰ γίνωσκε πάλιν, ὅτι 
κἂν ἡμεῖς ἐπαινῶμεν, οὐδεῖς ἐστὶν ὃ πιστεύων" 
κἂν σὺ διαβάλλεις, οὐδείς ἐστιν ὃ ἀκούων. 
‘Quid me perpetud calumuiaris? an nescis 
nos ubique te laudare, etiamsi tu contra facias ἢ 
Sed et hoc scias: licét nos te laudemus, nemo 
tamen nobis credit. Et licét tu nos calu- 
mnieris, nemo tamen tibiaurem prebet.’ Similia 
habet Libanius in Epistola ad Aristenetum, 
Σὺ μὲν ἡμᾶς εἶπας κακῶς ἡμεῖς δέ σε Kadas* 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε σοί τις, ovT ἐμοὶ πείσεται. ‘Tu 
quidem maledicis nobis: ego vero te laudo. 
At nullus tibi, nullus mihi fidem adhibet.’ 
Non igitur acumen hujus Epigrammatii, 


May ἐμὲ λοιδορέεις, μὰψ, Ζώϊλε, καί σε 


ἐπαινῶ" 
Οὐ γὰρ ἐμοῖς, οὐ σοῖς, πίστις ἔνεστι 
λόγοις, 


Buchanano surripui, ut volunt quidam, sed a 
Theano et Libanio accepi. 

85. Defuncto Pythagora, marito suo, Py- 
thagoricam Scholam suscepit regendam, cum 
filiis Telauge et Mnesarcho. Auctor Theodo- 
ritus in secundo Θεραπευτικῶν. 

Scripsit Didymus in libro de Philosophia 
Pythagorica, teste Clemente Alexandrino, ex 
mulieribus solam Theano philosophatam fuisse, 
et scripsisse poémata : utrumque falso. 

Meminit ejus honorificé Plutarchus in Pre- 
ceptis Conjugialibus ad Eurydicen; verbis, 
que sic Latiné sonant: ‘ Nam divitis alicujus 
mulieris uniones, aut alicujus peregrine sericas 
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vestes adipisci, iisque te ornare non possis, 
nisi magna emas pecunid: sed Theanus orna- 
menta et Cleobulinw, et Gorgis que Leonidz 
fuit uxor, et Timoclee que Theagenis soror, 
et Claudiz illius priscw, et Corneliz Scipionis 
sororis, aliarumque illustris fame mulierum, 
gratis licet tibi sumere, iisque te decorare, 
vitamque vivere gloriosam atque felicem.’ 

Vide infra in Timycha, et supra in Eudocia, 
uxore Constantini Paleologi Despote. 

Td μεγαλόνουν, hoc est, animi magnitudinem, 
notat in ea Lucianus in Imaginibus. 

86. Myra: Pythagore ex Theano filia. 
Clemens lib. 4. Stromateon, Laértius, Por- 
phyrius, Suidas, in Pythagora. Uxor Milonis 
Crotoniate dicitur lamblicho in Vita Pytha- 
gore extrema. Inde corrigendus videtur lam- 
blichus ipse libro 2. capite 30. ejusdem Vite, 
ubi filiam quamdam Pythagore Menoni Cro- 
toniate nupsisse ait. Milo autem iste Cro- 
toniates non alius est a Milone illo in cujus 
domo Pythagoras ambustus est. Nam quod 
Mylon dicitur Laértio in editis Laertianis, 
error est scriptoris librarii, Μίλωνος habet 
codex Regius. Et ita Casaubonus ad Laeér- 
tium emendabat, et Rittershusius ad Porphy- 
rium. De qua emendatione dubitare nos non 
sinit locus ille Porphyrii, de Vita Pythagore, 
‘Etaipwy τοῦ Πυθαγόρου συνηγμένων ἐν τῇ 
Μίλωνος οἰκίᾳ τοῦ ἀθλητοῦ. 87. Et eam firmat 
omnmino Strabo libro vr. Καὶ Μίλων ἐπι- 
φανέστατος μὲν TOV ἀθλητῶν γεγονὼς, Out- 
λητὴς δὲ Πυθαγόρου, “ Et Milo athletarum 
celeberrimus, Pythagore discipulus.’ Sed cim 
Pythagorici ab animatis abstinerent, qui Py- 
thagoricus esse potuit athleta ille illustris, qui 
taurum totum uno die comedisse fertur? Re- 
spondeat Gellius: cujus hee sunt verba libro 
Iv. capite x1. ‘Opinio vetus falsa occupavit, 
et convaluit, Pythagoram Philosophum non 
esitavisse ex animalibus.’ 

Ad hanc Pythagora filiam referendum puto 
quod ait Porphyrius in Vita Pythagore, Ti- 
maum auctorem esse, Pythagore filiam, virgi- 
nem adhuc, virginei, mulierem vero, muliebris 
chori agmen duxisse. Quibus consona habet 
Iamblichus libro τ. de Vita Pythagore capite 
30. et Sanctus Hieronymus libro 1, adversus 
Jovinianum. Addit Timzus, Crotoniatas do- 
mum puelle in Cereris exdem convertisse, 
atque ejus angiportum ‘ Museum’ appel- 
lasse. 

88. Lucianus in Musce Encomio, postquam 
Myiam, Poétriam furmosam et doctam, (quod 
de Thespiaca, non de Spartana accipiendum, ) 
et Myiam, meretricem Atheniensem celeberri- 
mam, commemoravit, addit se multa quoque 
de Myia Pythagoricd habere dicenda, nisi 
nota esset omnibus historia. Hodie hee hi- 
storia ignoratur. Nollem eam publicare Lucia- 
num supersedisse. Accidit Tacito idem quod 
Luciano. ‘ Novissimo quoque momento, sup- 
peditante eloquentia, advocatis scriptoribus 
pleraque tradidit, quae in vulgus edita ejus 
verbis, invertere supersedeo,’ inquit ille de 
Seneca. Hec Senece novissima verba pe- 
rierunt, magno Philosophie damno. 

Exstat in Monumentis Pythagoricis, ab 
Henrico Stephano editis, necnon in Epistolis 
Grecanicis, quarum Latina Interpretatio Ja- 
cobo Cujacio falso tribuitur, sub nomine Myias 
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Pythagorice, Epistola ad quamdam Phyllida 
de optima Nutrice eligenda. 

89. Aricnore, Samia: et ipsa Pythagore 
ex Theano filia: eadem et Pythagore di- 
scipula. Multa scripsit. Scripsit, inquit Suidas, 
Bacchica, sive de Cereris Mysteriis Epigram- 
mata, sive Ἱερὸν Λόγον, et Bacchi Initia; alia 
Philosophica : τὰ τοῦ Διονύσου scripsisse, 
testatur et Clemens Alexandrinus. At Bac- 
chica que eadem cum Cereris Mysteriis facit 
Suidas, ab iis diversa fuisse videntur. Scripta 
ejus Pythagorica sua etate superfuisse, te- 
statur Porphyrius in Vita Pythagore. Samius 
fuit Pythagoras, ne quis miretur Arignoten, 
ejus filiam, Samiam fuisse. Etiam Suidas 
Telaugem, Pythagore filium, Samium facit. 

90. Damo, Filia et ipsa Pythagore, teste 
Porphyrio in Vita Pythagore. Quod ipsum 
testificatur et Lysis Pythagoricus in Epistola 
ad Hipparchum, seu Hippasum: sic enim 
‘Pythagoricus ille Philosuphus Hipparchum, 
seu Hippasum, in illa Epistola compellat: 
‘Multi te publice philosophari aiunt; quod 
Pythagoras vetuit: qui cim apud filiam Damo 
sua Commentaria deposuisset, nemini extra- 
_Meorum tradere jussit. Et cum ea grandi 
pecunia vendere posset Damo, vendere re- 
cusavit: paupertatem enim et patris precepta 
auro potiora existimabat.’ Hc Lysidis cium 
‘Grecé protulisset Laértius in Vita Pythagore, 
adjecit, tanquam verba Lysidis, καὶ ταῦτα 
γυνά: que non esse Lysidis, ipsa Lysidis 
Kpistola, in qua non comparent, demonstrat. 
91. Exstat enim ea integra apud Bessarionem 
contra Trapezuntium, nec non in Monumentis 
antiguis Pythagoricis ab Henrico Stephano ad 
calcem Laertii editis. Fuit Lysis ille Pytha- 
goricus discipulorum Pythagore celeberrimus, 
et Epiminonde, cujus, teste Plutarcho, magi- 
ster fuit, acceptissimus. tn eum Aurea Pytha- 
gore Carmina circumferuntur: ut inde intel- 
ligas quam pretiosum antiquitatis monumentum 
sit hac ejus Epistola. Sed non minus pretiosa 
sunt reliqua monumenta collectionis Stepha- 
nice: ut merito illa non frequentari miretur et 
simul indignetur Gerardus Johannes Vossius 
in libro de Philosophorum Sectis. 

92. Pené preterii quod minimeé oportuit, 
misisse Damo, cum esset in extremis, file suze 
Bistaliz Pythagore Epistolam iliam qua extra- 
neorum nemini sua Commentaria tradenda ve- 
tabat Pythagoras: Φαντὶ δὲ ὅτι καὶ Δαμὼ θνα- 
σκοῦσα, Βισταλίᾳ τῇ ἑαυτῆς θυγατρὶ τὰν αὐτὰν 
ἐἐπιστολὰν ἀπέστειλεν. Verba sunt Lysidis: 
in quibus vulgo malé θνάσκοντι. Hane Py- 
thagore prohibitionem respexit S. Hierony- 
mus, in Apologia ultima ad Rufinum, his 
verbis: ‘Igitur, etiamsi docere non possem 
ipsius Pythagore exstare monumenta, nec a 
_filio ejus ac filia, aliisque discipulis, prolata 
convincerem.’ 

93. Sara. Et eam Anonymus in Vita 
Pythagore, Pythagore filiam fuisse ait. 

Timycua, Lacedemonia: Mylliz Croto- 
niate uxor. Jamblichus libro de Vita Pytha- 
gore extremo, mulieres Philosophas Pytha- 
goricas illustriores quindecim recenset: : quas 
inter Timycha, Mylliz Crotoniate uxor, primo 
Joco numeratur. Πυθαγορίδες δὲ ΕΣ αἱ 
ἐπιφανέσταται Τιμύχα, γυνὴ ἡμιλλία τοῦ 
Κροτωνιάτου. Verba sunt Jamblichi: in quibus 


legendum, Τιμύχα, γυνὴ Μυλλία τοῦ Kpo- 
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τωνιάτου. Porphyrius in Pythagora, ubi de 
historia Phintia et Damonis, celeberrime 
illius amicorum bige : Ἱππόβοτος δὲ καὶ 
Νεάνθης περὶ Μυλλίου καὶ Τιμύχας ἱστοροῦσι. 
Hee de Myllia, ejusque uxore Timycha, hi- 
storia in Porphyrio desideratur : est enim codex 
ea in parte mutilus: sed ita ex Iamblicho, 
capite primo de Vita Pythagore, suppleri 
potest : 94. ‘* Cum par conjugum istud Pytha- 
goricum captum esset, atque ad Dionysium 
Tyrannum adductum, omnia ille summa ultro 
illis detulit: ut etiam illos in societatem regni 
cooptare polliceretur. Sed ipsis magnificas 
istas pollicitationes Tyranni abnuentibus, roga- 
vit is primo virum, deinde mulierem, quid 
tandem causz fuisset cur Pythagorei maluissent 
mortem oppetere quam fabas conculcare : quod 
statim ubi ex ipsis resciisset, honestissimam 
eis dimissionem; siquidem apud se manere 
nollent ; repromittens. Ibi tum nihil cunctatus 
Myllias, ‘ Illi,’ inquit, ‘ne fabas conculcarent, 
mori preoptarunt: at ego, ne tibi causam 
aperire cogar, fabas conculcare malim.’ Re- 
moto viro, aggressus Tyrannus Timycham, se 
ab ea, et propter sexus infirmitatem, et quod 
uterum eo ipso tempore gestaret, et quod ei se 
tormenta adhibituram comminaretur, facilits 
quicquid scire avebat, expressurum confidebat. 
Verum longé eum sua spes fefellit. Timycha 
enim, stupende pertinacie exemplo, linguam 
dentibus sibi premorsam in os Tyranno ex- 
spuit, ne, que premenda erant silentio, vi 
tormentorum ipsa superata, forte detegeret.” 

95. Hanc historiam respexit Sanctus Am- 
brosius libro 2, de Virginitate capite 4. his 
verbis: ‘ Pythagorea quedam una ex virgini- 
bus celebratur fabula, cum a Tyranno cogere~ 
tur secretum prodere, ne quid in se ad extor- 
quendam confessionem vel tormeatis liceret, 
20rsu linguam abscidisse, atque in Tyranni 
faciem despuisse: ut qui interrogandi finem 
non faciebat, non haberet quam interrogaret. 
Eadem tamen forti animo, sed tumenti utero, 
exemplum taciturnitatis et proluvium castitatis 
victa est cupiditatibus, que tormentis vinci 
nequivit. Igitur que mentis potuit tegere 
secretum, corporis non texit opprobrium.’ At 
cium Pythagorea illa justo matrimonio juncta 
esset viro, cur ei opprobrium Ambrosius ob- 
jiceret, cause nil erat. Quare verosimile est 
virum sanctissimum hanc historiam ab aliquo 
Scriptore habuisse, qui eam aliter ac Porphy- 
rius et lamblichus narraverit. 

96. Obiter hic observamus, simile quid 
tribui Leznz meretricule Atheniensi a Ter- 
tulliano. ‘ Itaque,’ inquit ille Sermone ad 
Martyres, ‘cessit carnifici meretrix Athenien- 
sis! que conscia conjurationis, cum propterea 
torqueretur a Tyranno, et non prodidit con- 
juratos, et novissimé linguam suam comestam 
in faciem Tyranni exspuit: ut nilil agere se 
scirent tormenta, etsi ultra perseveraret.’ 
Sed qui Lene constantiam commemorant 
ceteri Scriptores, Plinius, Plutarchus, Pau- 
sanias, Athenzus, de abscissa dentibus lingua 
verba non faciunt. Id Anaxarcho tribuunt 
Valerius Maximus, Plinius, Laértius, Philo 
Judeus; et Theodoro Syracusano Livius; et 
Juveni cuidam, sed alia de causa, Sanctus 
Hieronymus in Vita Sancti Pauli, primi 
Eremite. 97. ‘Alium,’ inquit, ‘ juvenili 
etate florentem, in amenissimos hortuls 
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precepit adduci: ibique inter lilia candentia, 
et rubentes rosas, cum leni juxta murmure 
aquarum serperet rivus, et molli sibilo arborum 
folia ventus prestringeret, super exstructum 
plumis lectum resupinari jussit, et ne se inde 
posset excutere, blandis serico nexibus irre- 
titum relingui. Quo ciim, recedentibus cunc- 
tis, Meretrix speciosa venisset, ccepit delicatis 
stringere colla complexibus, et quod dictu 
quoque scelus est, manibus attrectare......ut 
corpore in libidinem concitato, se victrix im- 
pudica superjaceret. Quid ageret miles Christi, 
et quo se verteret, nesciebat. Quem tormenta 
non vicerant, superabat voluptas. Tandem 
celitus inspiratus, precisam morsu linguam in 
osculantis se faciem expuit, ac sic libidinis 
sensum succedens doloris magnitudo supe- 
ravit.’ 

98. Observamus et Timyche dictam hi- 
storiam tribui Theano Pythagorice in codice 
quodam Regie Bibliothecz signato 3280. folio 
14. Auctoris verba, que mecum commu- 
nicavit vir plenus officii Carolus Ducangius, 
quia necdum editus est codex ille, infra 
ponam: Θεανὼ, ἡ Πυθαγορεία, ὑπὸ Τυράννου 
συσχεθεῖσα ἐπὶ τῷ εἰπεῖν τὰ τὴς πατρίδος 
ἀπόῤῥητα, τὴν ἑαυτῆς γλῶτταν ἀποδάκνουσα, 
ἀπέτεμε, καὶ ἐνέπτυσε τῷ Τυράννῳ, μὴ θελή- 
σασα ἐξειπεῖν, ἀναγκαζομένη δέ. καὶ οὕτως, 
ἀφαιρεθέντος τοῦ ὀργάνου, ἢ φωνή ἐκεκώλυτο. 
ὅθεν καὶ τὸ βίαιον αὐτῇ τῆς ἐπινοίας προκατ- 
εἰργάσθη, μήπου τι τῶν τῆς πατρίδος καὶ 
ἄκουσα βιασθῇ προδοῦναι. Id est: ‘Theano, 
Pythagorea, a Tyranno constricta in vinculis, 
ut ei Patrie secreta revelaret, morsu linguam 
abscidit, eamque in Tyrannum exspuit: nolens 
quidem fateri, sed coacta: Sicque, vocis or- 
gano sublato, voce impedita, arcana patrie non 
posset prodere.’ 

99. Puittatis: Theophridis Crotoniate 
filia, Bynthaici soror. Jamblichus. Theo- 
phris iste, iste Bynthaicus, non mihi aliunde 
noti. 

Ut Φιλτατὶς nomen est mulieris, Φιλτάτιος 
nomen est viri. Narrat apud Photium Olym- 
piodorus, Philosopbus Alexandrinus, Philta- 
tium, virum doctum, sodalem suum, libros 
conglutinandi artem Athenis invenisse. 

100. Occerto, Lucana. Jamblichus. Filia, 
ut videtur, Ocelli Lucani, Pythagorz discipuli, 
cujus exstat liber περὶ τοῦ Παντὸς Φύσεως: 
‘de Universi Natura.’ Nec obstat quod "ὭὯκελ- 
Aos Scriptor ille dicatur in Editione Com- 
meliniana, et in Bononiensi, et apud Philonem 
in libro de Mundo, et Οἴκελλος variis in 
Lectionibus dicte Editionis Conmeliniane, et 
in plerisque Editionibus Diogenis Laertii 
capite de Archyta, et apud Lucianum de 
Lapsu inter Salutandum. Nam et Ὄκελλος 
rectum esse, patet ex his Stobzi libro primo 
Ecloge Physic, capite 18. Ὄκελλυος ἔφησεν 
εἶναι αἴτιον, δι’ ὃ γίνεταί τι. λέγει γὰρ ἐν τῷ 
περὶ Νόμου, &c. Item, ex hoc Iamblichi loco 
in Vita Pythagore, Λευκανοὶ, “OxeAAos καὶ 
“Oxvdos, ἀδελφοὶ, ἄς. Pythagoricos 101 lam- 
blichus enumerat, genere Lucanos. 101. Item, 
ex Laértiana Aldobrandini editione, ubi "OxéA- 
Aw legitur in Epistola Archyte ad Platonem, 
Kal ἀνήλθομες ὡς Λευκανὼς, καὶ ἐνετύχομες 
Tots ᾿Οκέλλω ἐκγόνοις : “Εἰ ad Lucanos veni- 
mus, et cum Ocelli fillis congressi sumus.’ 
Quo in loco manuscriptus Regius habet ’Ox- 
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κέλω. Lectionem tov ’OxéAAw confirmat vox 


Latina ocellus, que ab ὄκελλος ; ut oculus ab ᾿ 


dKvAos : "Οκελλος autem et Ὄκκελλος, idem. 
Hesychius: “Oxkov, ὀφθαλμόν : neque enim 
mendi suspecta hee lectio, quod Vossio vide- 
batur in Etymologico, voce Oculus. Ab ὄκκος 
est “OxxeAAos, diminutiva forma: ut ab dxos, 
est “OxeAAos et Ὄκυλος. Ocellos vocabant 
Romani, qui parvis essent oculis. 

Censorinus, libro de Die Natali capite 3. 
hac habet: ‘Sed prior illa sententia qua sem- 
per humanum genus fuisse creditur, habet 
Pythagoram Samium, et Cereium Lucanum, 
et Archytam Tarentinum.’ Sed ibi legendum 
Ocellum Lucanum, ut visum Paulo Manutio 
ad hunc locum, et Cantero Variarum Le- 
ctionum libro primo, capite decimoseptimo. 

102. Eccrto, Lucana. Iamblichus. Filia 
videtur fuisse Ecceli; ut Ocello Ocelli. Syria- 
nus in Commentariis ad libr. x11z. Aristotelis 
μετὰ Φυσικὰ, Eccelli librum adducit de Natura 
Universi: quem librum non alium esse ab 
Ocelli libro supra memorato, verosimili con- 
jectura existimabat Nogarola in Epistola ad 
Adamum Fumanum Canonicum Veronensem, 
super Viris Illustribus, Genere Italis, qui Grecé 
scripserunt, Potuit tamen Eccellus quidam 
Pythagoricus librum eodem quo Occelius 
titulo composuisse. Nam et Archytas Pytha- 
goricus citatur a Simplicio, ad Pradicamenta 
Aristotelis ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ Παντός: et Suidas 
Timzum Locrum, Philosophum itidem Pytha- 
goricum, de Natura scripsisse refert. 

103. Curtonis: Filia Chilonis Lacede- 
moniil. Jamblichus. Sed an Chilo 1116 La- 
cedemonius accipiendus de Chilone Lacede- 
monio, uno ὃ Septem Sapientibus Greciz ? 
Ita sané videtur. 

Tueano: Uxor Brontini Metapontii. Jam- 
blichus. De ea diximus supra. Qui Pytha- 
gore Sectam sectarentur, Metapontii, sive 
Metapontini; nam utrumque dici testatur 
Stephanus ; plures fuere: Brontinus ille ; 
Hippasus, cujus Vitam scripsit Laertius; et 
Metopus, cujus fragmentum protulit Stobeus 
Sermone primo. 


Myia: uxor Milonis Crotoniate. Jambli- 
chus. Et de ea nos supra. 
104. LastHenrta, Arcadissa. Jamblichus. 


Videtur eadem esse ac Lasthenia, Arcadissa, 
Platonica, de qua supra in Platonicis. Nam 
Plato tam multa a Pythagora habuit, ut 
Pythagoricus dici  possit. Heracliteorum, 
Pythagoricorum, et Socraticorum rationes com- 
miscuit, inquit de eo Laértius in Platone. 
Sed et Aristoteles, libro τ. Metaphysicorum 
capite 6. doctrinam Platonis vocat in plerisque 
sectantem Pythagoricos. Et tres Philolai 
Pythagorici libros decem millibus denaritim 
Mercatum, ait Gellius: et unicum minis qua- 
draginta Alexandrinis Laértius. Et Philoso- 
phiam contemplatricem ac naturalem eum ἃ 
Pythagora in Italia didicisse ferunt, inquit 
Incertus de Vita Pythagore. Sed Pythagoram 
audiisse qui potuit Plato? Natus est Plato 
88. Olympiade, ut est apud Laértium: at 
Pythagoras, referente Eusebio in Chronico, 
moritur Olympiade 70. 

105. Anroretta: Abrotelis Tarentini filia. 
Iamblichus. Eam cum Lasthenia Arcadissa 
confundit Stanleius, Scriptor Anglicus, in 
Philosophorum Sectis, Videtur itaque legisse 
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apud Jamblichum, Λασθένεια ᾿Αρκαδίσσα, °A- 
βροτέλοὺς θυγάτηρ τοῦ Ταραντίνου. 

Ecuecratia, Phiiasia. Iamblichus. Filia 
fuit, ut mihi quidem videtur, Echecratis 
Phliasii, Philosophi Pythagorici; de quo hee 
Laertius: Τελευταῖοι ἐγένοντο τῶν Πυθαγορι- 
κῶν ovs καὶ ᾿Αριστόξενος εἶδε, Ξενόφιλός τε 6 
Χαλκιδεὺς, ἀπὸ Θράκης, καὶ Φάντων ὃ Φλιάσιος, 
καὶ ᾿Εχεκράτης, καὶ Διοκλῆς, καὶ Πολύμναστος, 
Φλιάσιοι καὶ αὐτοί. “ Ultimi Pythagoreorum 
exstiterunt quos Aristoxenus vidit, Xenophilus 
Chalcidensis, ὃ Thracia, et Phanton Phliasius, 
et Echecrates, et Diocles, et Polymnestus: 
ipsi quoque Phliasii.’ 

106. Tyrsene, Sybaritis. 

Bisorronpe, Tarentina. Jamblichus. 

Nestueapusa, Lacena. Tamblichus, Et 
eam cum Bisorronde confundit Stanleius : quam 
Nesthiadis filiam facit. 

Byo, Argiva. Iamblichus. 

Bazetyma, Argiva. lamblicbus. 

Ciezcuma: Autocharide Lacedemonii 
soror. Iamblichus. Autocharidam illum, virum 
illustrem fuisse oportuit, quando Jamblichus 
notam ut faceret Cleechmam, eam illius soro- 
rem fuisse ait. Hodie ille ignoratur. 

Hactenus Iamblichus. Cujus verba emen- 
datiora multo quam edita sunt, cim ex con- 
jectura, tum ex manuscripto Regie Bibliotheca, 
hic exhibemus. 

107. Πυθαγορίδες δὲ γυναῖκες αἱ ἐπιφανέ- 
σταται τ, TIMTXA, γυνὴ ἡμιλλία τοῦ Κροτω- 
ψιάτουι (Legendum, γυνὴ Μυλλία τοῦ Κροτω- 
νιάτου, supra docuimus.) 2. ΦΙΛΤΑΤΙΣ, θυ- 
γάτῃρ Θεόφριος τοῦ Κροτωνιάτου, Βυνθαϊκοῦ 
ἀδελφή. 8. "OKKEAAOQ’ καὶ 4. ἘΚΚΕΛΩΝ, τῶν 
Λευκανῶν. 5. ΧΕΙΛΩΝΙΣ, θυγάτηρ Χείλωνος 
τοῦ Λακεδαιμονίου. 6. ΘΕΔΝΩΣΝ, γυνὴ Μετα- 
᾿ ποντίου Βροντίνου. 7. MYIA, γυνὴ Μίλωνος 
τοῦ Κροτωνιάτου. 8. ΛΑΣΘΕΝΕΙΑ, ᾿Αρκαδίσσα. 
9. ᾿ΑΒΡΟΤΕΛΕΙ͂Α, ᾿Αβροτέλους θυγάτηρ τοῦ 
Ταραντίνου. 10. ἘΧΕΚΡΑΤΕΊΑ, Φλιασία, 11. 
ΤΥΡΣΙΝΟΥ͂Σ, Συβαριτίς. Legendum existima- 
mus, Τυρσηνὼ Συβαρῖτις. 12. ΠΙΞΣΟΡΡΟΝΔΗ, 
Ταραντίς. 13. ΝΕΣΘΕΛΔΟΥ͂ΣΑ, Λάκαινα. 14. 
BYO’, ᾿Αργεία. 15. KAHAIXMA, ἀδελφὴ 
Αὐτοχαρίδα τοῦ Λάκωνος. ai πᾶσαι ιζ΄. 

Legendum, αἱ πᾶσαι ts’ nisi nomen decime 
excidisse dicas: que fuerit Babelyma Argiva. 

108. Sunt autem ὃ manu nostra numeri illi 
adscripti nominibus illis Pythagoricarum mu- 
lierum: de quo legentes moneo, ne quis putet 
eos reperiri in codice Regio. 

Puinrys. Callicratis filiam, et Pythagoream 
eam fuisse, discimus ex Stobei excerptis, Ser- 
mone 72. Scripsit περὶ Γυναικὸς Σωφροσύνης: 
‘de Temperantia Mulieris:’ cujus libelli frag- 
mentum non parvum profert Stobzus, sive 
potits Stobensis: sic enim Latiné efferendum 
hoc nomen, docuit Henricus Valesius, quod 
probatur Holstenio ad Stephanum in Στρό- 
Bos. 

Perictione. Citatur non semel a Stobxo: 
a quo Pythagorica nuncupatur. Scripsit περὶ 
Σοφίας : cujus libelli locos duos eximios, Doricé 
scriptos, profert Stobeus: quare libellus ejus 
περὶ Τυναικὸς “Apuovins, cujus meminit idem, 
Doricé quoque efferendus est. Inter Philoso- 
phos ex quibus apophthegmata sumpsit Sto- 
beus, Perictione a Photio in Bibliotheca 
recensetur: quo loci, alia lectio, Περικτουιόνης 
videlicet, adnotatur, que lectio vitiosa est: 


Tamblichus. 
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neque enim περικτουιόνη Grecum est nomen. 
Platonis mater, Perictione nuncupabatur. 

109. Metissa. Exstat hujus Melisse ad 
Claretam Epistola, Doricé scripta, de Vestibus 
Honestarum Feminarum: in qua colorem qui 
ex pudore provenit, solum rubeum colorem 
esse dicit, quo honestarum muliernm vultus 
ornari debeat. Est enim erubescentia virtutis 
color: quod dicebat Diogenes Cynicus ado- 
lescentulo quem erubescentem cernebat, ut est 
apud Laértium in Diogene Cynico. Sed et 
Synesius Oratione de Regno, ubi de erube- 
scentia: Τό, τοι χρῶμα τοῦτο Thy ἐκ μετανοίας 
ἀρετὴν ὑπισχνεῖται, “ Ejusmodi color non- 
nullam ex factorum peenitentia virtutem repro- 
mittit.” Et Pythias, Aristotelis filia, interrogata 
gui color esset pulcherrimus, dixit, Qui per 
verecundiam ingenuis oboritur. Dictum hoc 
refert Stobeus Sermone de Verecundia. Sanc- 
tum Ambrosium videsis libro 1. de Virginitate 
capite 6. 

Edita est Melisse hee Epistola inter Epi- 
stolas Pythagoricarum: unde Melissam hanc 
nostram Pythagorice Secte fuisse, conjicere 
est. 

Melissi, Samiorum Prefecti, viri Philoso- 
phiez dediti, meminit Plutarchus in Pericle ; 
gentilis, ut videtur, Melisse nostre. 

110. Ruoporse. Exstant (quod jam mo- 
nuimus) in Observationibus Luce Holstenii 
ad Vitam Pythagore ab Anonymo conscriptam, 
Theanus Philosophe Pythagorice quatuor Epi- 
stole ex Vaticano codice desumpte: quarum 
postrema scripta est ad Rhodopen τὴν Φιλό- 
gopov: unde conjicimus Rhodopen illam Py- 
thagoricam fuisse. Dicere non ausim omnes 
illas Epistolas non esse Theanus Pythagore 
uxoris. Constat hance qua de loquimur, non 
esse γνήσιον. In ea scilicet se Rhodope 
Theano excusat, quod necdum ad iJJam miserit 
Platonis librum de Ideis, inscriptum, Purme- 
nides. Vixit Theano, uxor Pythagore, pluribus 
ante Platonem annis. 

Alia igitur hee nostra Rhodope a Rhodope 
illa, genere Thressa, ancilla ladmonis, A’sopi 
conserva, Charaxi, fratris Sapphus, amasia, 
meretrice celeberrima, de qua Herodotus in 
Euterpe, et Athenzus lib. ΧΙ. 

111. Protemais, Cyrenea., Citatur ἐν 
τῇ Πυθαγορικῇ τῆς Μουσικῆς Στοιχειώσει : ‘in 
Pythagorica Musices institutione:’ ἃ Por- 
pbyrio, Commentario in Harmonica Ptolemzi. 
Qui Porphyrii liber manu exaratus adservatur 
in Bibliotheca Regia, necnon in Vaticana. 
Musicen maximeé coluerunt Pythagorici, teste 
Moderato Gaditano, qui Pythagoreorum pla- 
cita, ut est apud Porphyrium in Pythayora, x1. 
libris eruditissimé complexus erat. Obiter hic 
observamus, vixisse Moderatum illum sub 
Nerone,: guod nos docuit Plutarchus, Sym- 
posiacon libro viii. capite 7. Qua antem 
etate vixerit Cyrenza hec Ptolemais, in- 
certum est. Cum ejus testimonio utatur Por- 
phynus, ante Porphyrium vixisse constat, qui 
vixit sub Aureliano. Vixerit fortasse eodem 
quo Julia Domna Imperatrix tempore: cujus 
exemplo verisimile est plurimas mulieres 
studiis operam dedisse. Tunc autem diu erat 
quod desierat Pythagorica Secta: querit sci- 
licet Porphyrius in Vita Pythagore, cur Phi- 

| losophia Pythagorea exstincta esset: quam diu 


ante sua tempora exstinctam, ex ejus oratione 
| 
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colligimus. 


spectat, 
fuisse. 


Pythagoricos 


Hec sunt, Anna Fasra Dacertra, mu- 
lierum doctissima, eloquentissima, disertissima, 


HiSTORIAM 


Quare cim Ptolemaida Cyrene- 
am Secte Pythagorice adscripsimus, non. in 
omnibus Pythagoricam fuisse dicere voluimus : 
sed hoc tantim, numerorum doctrinam quod 
canonas 


sequutam 
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que de mulieribus Philosophis, ex libris 
veterum, paucis tibi excerpsi: nam Philosophia 
degustanda, non ingurgitanda est: et, ut 
inquiebat 1116, 
Ea tibi, Historie Philosophice amantissime, 


philosophandum, sed paucis. 


eidemque, quod tue in Marci Aurelii Im- 
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peratoris libros Note testantur, peritissime, 
non ingrata fore spero: cupio quidem certeé. 


MULIERUM PHILOSOPHARUM, 


(Numeri non paginas, sed sectiones notant.) 


A. 


Abrotelia: Pythagorica; Abro- 
telis Tarentini filia 105 

AcavDEmMicm 57 

Aetius: frater Athenaidis 32 

Aganice: filia Hegetoris Thes- 
sali 23 

Ambrosius. S. Ambrosius ex- 
planatus 95 

Amphichia ; Aristonis filia ; 
uxor filii Iamblichi 48 

Anna Comnena: Alexii Im- 
peratoris filia 39 

Anthusa. Divinationem ὃ nu- 
bibus invenit 22 

Apollonius: Stoicus 73 

Arete: Cyrenaica; Aristippi 
Cyrenzi filia 61 

Argia: Dialectica; Diodori 
Croni filia 60 

Arignote: Samia; Pythagora 
filia 80 89 

Arimnesius: filius Pythagore 
80 

Aristippus 6 μητροδίδακτος 61 

Aristoclea, vide Themistoclea 

Arria: Platonica. Huic Laer- 
tius Historiam suam Philo- 
sophicam nuncupavit 47 

Arria: Cwcine Pati uxor: et 
Arria, ejus filia uxor Thra- 
see: Stoica 75 

Artemisia: Dialectica; filia 
Diodori Croni 60 

Aspasia: Milesia; Magistra 
Socratis : Periclis scortum, 
deinde uxor 6 et seqq. 

Aspasia: Wialogus ab Anti- 
sthene Socratico scriptus 10 

"Ασπασος : nomen mulieris in 
Jaspide annulari, ibid. 

Athenais: Atheniensis: uxor 
Imperatoris Theodosii Ju- 
nioris 24 

Axiothea: Phliasia 46 


B. 


Babelyma: Argiva; Pythago- 
rica 106 

Barillium: Hydroscopium ad 
aquarum libramenta cogno- 
scenda 52 

Beronice: Philosopha. Bero- 
nices nomine Regine qua- 
tuor fuere 12 

Bisorronde: ‘Tarentina; Py- 
thagorica 106 

Bistalia: Pythagorica; Damus 
filia 92 

Brontinus : Crotoniata 79 

Byo: Argiva, Pythagorica 106 


C. 


Cerelia: Academica 57 

Catharina. Sancta Catharina. 
Patrona Philosophia Pro- 
fessorum, 34. Avcaterine di- 
cta, non Catharina 35 et 
seqq. 

Censorinus, emendatus 101 

Chilonis: Pythagorica: filia 
Chilonis Lacedemoni 103 

Clea. Huic Plutarchus hbrum 
de Mulierum Virtutibus nun- 
cupavit 14 

Cleachma: Autocharide La- 
cedemonii soror: Pythago- 
rica 106 

Cleobulina;:  filia Cleobuli, 
unius ὃ Septem Sapienti- 
bus 4 

Cralus: Arabice Regem signi- 
ficat 45 

CrynicaE 63 

Cyrenaicae 61 


D. 


Damascius Damascenus 68 


Damo: Pythagore filia 90 

Damon: Pyihagorz filius 80 

Danae: Meretrix Athenien- 
sis ; filia Leontii, Epicuree ; 
Mereticis quoque Athenien- 
sis 71 

Diatecricsz 60 

Diodorus Cronus, Philosophus 
Dialecticus 60 

Diogenes Luaertius: emenda- 
tus 77, 86 

Dionysii AXgei Dictyaca 68 

Diotima 11 

Δόμνα : nomen proprium 19 

Domna : cognomen Julie, ux- 
oris Severi Imperatoris, ibid. 


E. 


Eccelo: Lucana: Pythagorica 
102 

Echecratia: Phiiasia: Pytha- 
gorica 105 

Epicurges 69 

Eudocia : Atheniensis ; uxor 
Imperatoris Theodosii Junio- 
ris 24. et seqq. Qua scri- 
pserit 28 

Eudocia: uxor Constantini Pa- 
leologi Despote 40 

Eurydice : uxor Polliani. His 
Conjugialia Precepta sua 
scripsit Plutarchus 15 

Eurydice: Ilyria. Ejus nobile 
epigramma, ibid. 


F. 
Fannia: Thrasez filia: uxor 
Helvidii; Stoica 75 
Feminz hominum pedes lava- 
bant 5 
G. 


Gemine: mater et filia; Plo- 
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tini, Philosophi Platonici 
_ discipule 48 
Genesius: frater Athenaidos 
25 : 
Gentilis: (Scipio) notatur 19 
Grotius: ejus duo epigram- 
mata necdum edita 56. 64 


H. 
Heloisa 45 


Heraclitus: Atheniensis Phi- 
losophus: pater Athenaidos, 


uxoris Imperatoris Theodo- } 


sii Junioris 24. 32 
Hermesianax Colophonius, 

Poeta Elegiacus 70. 79 
Hestiga: Grammatica 68 
Hipparchia: Maronis : uxor 

Cratetis, Cynici. Ejus scri- 


pta 63. Antipatri in eam 
epigramma 64 

Hippo: Chironis Centauri 
filia 3 


Hypatia: Theonis Alexandrini 
filia 49 et seqq. Ejus mors 
51. Uxor Isidori Philoso- 
phi 53. Ejus scripta, ibid. 
Ejus ad Sanctum Cyrillum 
Archiepiscopum Alexandri- 
num Epistola 54. Eam Sy- 
nesius magno habuit in pretio 
52 


1. 


Tamblichus, emendatus 86. 93 

Iaspis annularis; in quo scalpta 
imago mulieris, nomine *A- 
σπάσου 10 

Isidorus, Philosophus: Hypa- 
tiz maritus 53 

Julia Domna, uxor Severi 
Imperatoris 6. Ejus patria 
17. Mortuo Severo nupsisse 
Antonino, privigno suo, falso 
creditum, ibid. 

Julia Mesa, soror Julie 
Domnz Imperatricis 19 


L. 


Lasthenia, Arcadissa ; Pytha- 
gorica 104 

Lasthenia, Mantinea; Plato- 
nica 46 

Leena, meretricula Athenien- 
sis 96 

Leontium, Epicurea Athenien- 
sis meretrix 70. Scripsit 
adversus Theophrastum 71 

Leontis, Clee mater credita 
14 

Leontius Sophista, pater Athe- 
naidos, uxoris Imperatoris 
Theodosii Junioris 2. 28. 
30. 32 

Lysis, Philosophus Pythago- 
ricus, laudatus 90. emenda- 
tus 92 


M. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
illustratus 61. Librorum ejus 
Greca imscriptio quomodo 
Latiné interpretanda 74 

Marinus, Neapolites, Scriptor 
vite Procli 65 

Mecarice& 62 

Melissa, Pythagorica 109 

Melissus, Samiorum Prefectus, 
ibid. 

Meretrices Greece plurimz hu- 
manioribus literis et Mathe- 
maticis disciplinis dedite 62 

Mnesarchus, Pythagore et 
Theanus filius 80. 85 

Milo Crotoniates, Pythagori- 
cus 86 

Moderatus Gaditanus, scripsit 
librum de Pythagoreorum 
Placitis 111 

Musica a Pythagoricis culta, 
ibid. 

Myia, Pythagore filia; uxor 
Milonis Crotoniatez 86. 103 

Myllias, Crotoniates, Timyche 
Lacedemonie conjux 93 et 
seqq. 

Myro, Rhodia 20 

Myro, Poéetnia ; 
filia aut mater 
Poéte Tragici, ibid. 


Byzantia : 
Homeri, 


N. 


Nestheadusa, Lacena; Pytha- 
gorica 106 

Nicarete, Megarensis: Stilpo- 
nis Philosophi Megarensis 
amica et discipula 62 

Novella 43 


O. 


Occello, Lucana, Pythagorica 
100 

Ocellus, Lucanus. Eyjus liber 
‘de Natura Universi,’ ibid. 

Olympiodorus, Alexandrinus, 
Philosophus Peripateticus, 
65. Ejus filia et discipula, 
ibid. 


P. 


Pamphila Epidauria 13 

Pantaclea, Dialectica; Diodori 
Croni filia 60 

Pantenis, Poetria, 
memerata 72 

Panypersebasta, filia Theodori 
Metuchite 41 

Paulinus, amicus Imperatoris 
Theodosii Junioris 24, 25 

Perictione ; Pythagorica 108 

PERIPATETICE 695 

Pherenice 12 

Philiscus, Philosophus Athe- 
niensis 16 


Martiali 
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Philo, Dialecticus, Diodori 
Croni discipulus 60 

Philochorus, | Grammaticus. 
Scripsit de Mulieribus Py- 
thagoricis 1. 76 

PHILOSOPHE incerte secte 3 

Philosophia amatoria 11 

Philostorgius, impietatis ἃ Pho- 
tio accusatur 52 

Philtatis, Pythagorica 99 

Philtatius artem libros conglu- 
tinandi Athenis invenit, ibid. 

Phintys, Callicratis filia: Py- 
thagorica 198 

Photius, de ejus Bibliotheca 
res notatu digna 68 

Φυλάκια ; quid apud Alexan- 
drinos 53 

Plato, multa sumpsit a Py- 
thagoricis 104 

Piatonice# 46 

Poreta, Catonis filia ; 
Bruti 75 

Proclus Lycius ; Olympiodori 
filiz, Philosophe, maritus 
65 

Ptolemais, Cyrenea: Pytha- 
gorica. yjus liber, ‘ Pytha- 
gorica Musices Institutio,’ 
111 

Pudor in muliere pulchritudi- 
nis acropolis 63 

Pulcheria Augusta, soror Im- 
peratoris Thecdosii Junioris 
24. 26 

Pythagoras 90 

Pythagorica Secta temporibus 
Porphyrii exstincta jam erat 
111 

Ῥυτηλσοβιῖοξ 76 

Pythagorici. Falsum est Py- 
thagoricos ab animatis absti- 
nuisse 87 


uxor 


1, 


Rhodope, Pythayorica 110 

Rhodope, ancilla ladmonis : 
Esopi conserva, ibid. 

Rittershusius ; notatur 19 


S. 


Salmasius, ejus 
ἁμάρτημα 56 

Sara, Pythagorica 93 

Socratidas, Pamphile Epidau- 
riz maritus 13 

Sosipatra, uxor  Eustathii, 
Prefecti Cappadocie 21 

Soteridas; Grammaticus pater 
Pamphile Epidaurie 13 

Stobeus; Stobensis, non Sto- 
beus, dicendum 108 

Stoica 73 

Stoicorum libros mulieres Ro- 
mane evolvebant 75 

Suidas, emendatus 61. 77 

Synesius 52 ; 


μνημονικὸν 
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Telauges, Pythagore filius : 
Magister Empedoclis 80. 81. 
85. 89 

Theano, uxor Pythagore 79 
et seqq. jus scripta 85. 
Ejus dicta 81. 82. Quando 
vixerit 110. “ Filia Philo- 
sophie’ dicta 83. Ejus ad 
Timaretam Epistola, ibid. 
Plures aliz ejus Epistole 84 

Theano, uxor Brontini Meta- 
pontini 103 
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Themisto, Epicurea 69 

Themistoclea: Pythagore soror 
77 et seqq. 

Theodora, Peripatetica : 
Cyrine et Diogenis 67 

Theodoris, vide Panyperse- 
basta 

Theognis, Dialectica: Diodori 
Croni filia 60 

Theon, Ptolemzi Interpres 49 

Theon, Alexandrinus, Hypatie 
pater, ibid. 

Theophila, Epicurea et Stoica 
72 


filia 


PHILOSOPH. 


Timicha, Lacedemonia; Py- 
thagorica: Mylliz Croto- 
niate uxor 93 et seqq. 

Tyrsene, Sybaritis. Pythago- 
rica 106 


Vv. 
Valerianus, frater Athenaidos, 


uxoris Imperatoris Theodosii 
Junioris 25. aliis, Valerius 


32 
Vossius, (Gerardus Joan.) 
notatus 70 


NAMES OF PLACES, 


IN LATIN AND ENGLISH, 
IN WHICH PRINTING-PRESSES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED, 


FROM THE INVENTION OF THE ART TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


NV. B. Those places, to which ἢ is prefixed, were distinguished by early efforts in printing 
during the fifteenth century. 


AARHUSIUM, Qa Atenconium Alencon . France 
see ARHU- ALEPPO, see 
SIUM 4 HaLespum 
ἡ ΑΒΒΑΤΙΒ i Avexanpria Alexandria Egypt 
VILLA Ἐπ 6 5 ΠΡ t tance ΑΥ̓ΜΈΠΙΑ . Almeria . Spain 
ἈΠΕ πον ταν | +Axostum . Alost . . Flanders 
Apsrrponta. cAberdeen . Scotland Eltville, or Q 
ABREDEA, jan bag ; Elfeld . § Near Mayence 
names Abo... Sweden - Properly Be- 
Aprince . Avranches. France nedictine 
ACADEMIA ὦ ALTDORFIUM Abbey, per- In Suabia 
JuLia, see | hapsalways 
HELMEsSTA- Altorf 
DIUM. | Attona . . Altona . . Lower Saxony 
Aprianopo- καὶ § aie Tur- | ALTorrFia, 
niga ee (SCTE to ἡ key ALTDOR?I- Vitter - « Franconia 
AESERNIA . εἰ - - Naples WM oa oles 4 
ἐΖδβιυν, see ἡ Amacusa, Amacusia . Japan 
Esstum . 9 AMBALACA- 
Acinnum .- Agen . . France AN Sat oRae eee 
Acria ..  Egraor Eger Bohemia AMBERES . 4 P 
+ ALBA, or AmBERGA . Amberg. . Bavaria 
Aquz Sra- -Acqui . . Italy AMBIANI, Or 
TIELLE . 5 SaMARO- Amiens . France 
Aza Caro- καὶ Stuhlweissen- BRINA. 9 
Pinay.) § burg? } suey Metropolis of 


the Molucea 
Islesin the in- 
dian Ocean 


Apa ἅπασα Bellegrade. Servia 


Ampoyna . Amboyna . 
Apa ὅσα Weissenburg Transylvania 


Αια Reca- § Stuhlweissen- ae 
ae U burg . ὁ Hungary AMITERNUM eee ὁ Τὰν 
+ ALBANI S.) ᾽ αὐ cles ( 
V St. Alban’s England AMICcAO, see 
eee Macao 
Capital of ἡ Ὡς i 
: A ι County im North-Ame- Ἐπ παρὰ αὐ πᾺ 
| LBANY . . Ἔ MUM, 
the province rica oe es 
| of New- York MUM Amsterdam . Holland 
i 3 τς) 
| fAtpra. . Albia . . Savoy AMSTELREDA- 
AxupisurGcum Alburg? . Mu. ὦ ἢ 
Ατβυπκουμ.. Alburg . . Denmark AMURSFOR- 
Atcmaria . Alemaer . Holland τειν oie ἃ Amersfoordt - Netherlands 
ALCOBAZIENSE ) Abbey of Be-~ Ancona. . Ancona. . Italy 
MonasteRIi- ἡ nedictinesin -Spain + ANDEGavUM 
REMY BMG τ᾿. Alcobaga - or Jurio- Angers. . France 
ἡ AzpENARDA Oudenarde Flanders MAGUM , 4 a 


2E 
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In Massa- 
chusetts . 
St. Andrews 


ANDOVER . ; 


ANDREAPOLIS 

ANEDA, see 
EpInspurRGUM 

Puebla de los 
Angelos 

Anctostapium Ingolstadi? 

+ ANGOLI- 
SMUM, Or 


Axostorouis } 


eee Angouléme 
SMUM ὁ ε 
¢ Angra, Capi- 
ANGRIAD οὐ |. tal of Ter- 
ὲ cera. - 


Ακισῦμ . Puyen Velay 
AnNzBURGUM Annaburg . 


Awnapvotis. In Maryland 
ANNECIUM . Annecy. 
Opsloe, or 

ANSLOGA . 1h ΟΣ 

Christiania 


ANTIGOLA 
ANTIOCHIA, OF 
Santa Fé ΡῈ 


ANTIOQUIA 4 


ANTIQUARIA 


Anglesola? . 


Antequera . 
Anvers, 
French 
Amberes, 
Spanish 
Antwerp, 
English . 


+ ANTVERPIA 


Aque ὅτατι- 


ὃ 


ELLE, see 

ALBA. 
Aqu®-GRa- 5 

᾿ VAizx-la- Cha- 
NuM,or Aa- Alig 
CHEN . ἣν Oe 


Aqu@Sextize Aix... 


KeAGUILA ~.) Aigttla’.  - 
§ In Canton 

ARAvU e e . é Argau A 

Arausio . Orange. - 

Wea ὴ Ortenburg 3 

,.Franconum § 

Arcutit . Near Paris 


ACCUM Grete 4.11) ΠΝ te ὦ 


ARELATATE, 
ARELATUM ὁ Arles ape: 
ARENACUM, see 
ARNHEMIUM 
ARETIUM . 
AREVALUM. 
+ ARGENTINA, | 
ARGENTORA- 
ERATIVE | ioe ς 
ARGENTINA 
ELVETIO- 
RUM 
ARGENTINA 
Rent, called | 
Alles Racca 
sta TREBO- 
CORUM, OF 
nee COL 
RUM . 


Arezzo. . 
Arevalo. . 


+ Strasburg . 


Arhusen 


Aarhus 


ARHUSIUM , 


| 
30) 


North-Ame- 
rica 
Scotland 


ὶ Mexico 


Bavaria 


France 


ne 


France 
Upper Saxony 
North-Ame- 

; rica 


Savoy 


i Norway 
Catalonia 


Ln Antioquia South-America 


Grenada 


etn 


ἱ Belgium 


France 
Naples 
ὴ 


‘ Switzerland 


France 


- Germany 


France 

On the con- 
fines of the 
Tyrol 


France 


Tuscany 
Spain 


France 


i Denmark 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


Ariminum. Rimini. . Italy 
ARNHEMIA, 

called also 

ARNOLDI Arnheim . Guelderiand 

Vita, and 

ARENACUM 
ARNOSTADI- 

UE GS In Schwartz- 
ARNSTADIA. burg . Saxony 
ARNSTETUM 4 
Arosta . . Westeras . Sweden 
Ascanta. . Ascania . Germany 
ues ἡ Aschaffen- ἐ Germany 

UM (.. ὁ ὑπ 
+Ascutum . Ascoli . . Italy 
Asstsstum Assisi . . Italy 
Asta... ) Ast?. |. >. \Picamone 
Asta orXeEreE- Q Xeres de la Cae 

ZUUIM elie ᾿ Frontera . daha 

ACL ie Baja Spin 
( Haje Terk- 
han, Giter- 
| chan, or 
AstracHan { Ginter- ‘Russia 
| chan, in the 
province | 
ἰ “Astrachan 
ASTURICA Astorga . Spain 
ATHENE. . Athens. . Greece 
Atuum . . Ath, Hth . Netherlands 
ATREBATUM, 
ATREBATIUM ->Arras . . France 

Riciacum 4 
ATTLEBO- Un Bristol North-Ame- 

Soca: Count ᾿ rica 
ἜΑ ΩΝ 4 Yt 
Ava . as \ Fast-Indies 

mpire . 
Avani, oT Ὁ Bourges - France 
ITURIGES 
Ateneo’ § In New-York ἰδ υ > 
00) State mune rica 
Avcutntecn Jn Ayr County Scotland 
Αυνομαβο- 

POLIS. . ts. Omer’s. France 

AvDoMARUM 


France 
Massachu- 
setts 


Avignon . 
In Maine 
District . 


+ AVENIO - 
AUGUSTA a) 


Liege, Ton- 
gres, or 
Maestricht? 


AUGUSTA 
Epuronum ) 


Avcusta Μυ- 
NATIANA ὁ 
Avucusta 
Ravraco- 
ΟΝ 
Avucusta TRE- 
BOCORUM, see 
ARGENTORA- 
ΤΌΝ: 
Aucusta Tre- 
CARUM, see 
TRECE 
Avucusta TRE- 
VIRORUM, see 
TREvIRI . 
AucustaTri- καὶ St. Paul trois Uae 
cassiorum § Chateaux § 


Augst . . Switzerland 


PRINTING-PRESSES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED. 


¢ Aucusta Tri- 
NOBANTUM, 
see Lonopi- 
NUM 

Avcusta Van- 
GIONUM, see 
Vormactum 

+ AucustTa ὴ 
Vinvetico- ὁ Augsburg . 
RUM . § 

Avcustopvu- ᾽ 
ἘΠΕ ᾿ μένην . 

AvcustToritum 
Picronum, 
see Lemovi- 
CES 

Ἤν τον . |, 


Aue Reciz ὺὶ 


Suabia 


France 


Near Chantilly France 


Mownaste- -Konigshoven Bohemia 
RIUM 4 

+ Auracum. Qa 

AURACENSE ASME του α  Wirtemburg 
Boon, GUrack Siac 

+ AvReELiA, 
ἘΞ διχλαις Orleans. . France 


NABUM . 
Avretra ALLo- 
BROGUM, see : 
GENEVA . 
Orleans or Ge- 


AURELIOPO- neva? proba- 
BIS 6, ise bly the lat- 
1G 4.) - 
Avurityac . we t France 
vergne . 
Avristapium Auerstadt? Thuringia 


Austratasra§ meee. ΠΝ 
AUSTRALIA) ΠΡ 
Not Vienna! 
"- 
; ao but Covidad 1 Cntaly 
di Friult 4 
AUTISSIODO- 
RUM . 
so. Auxerre . France 
ἜΤ ΠΕ μων 
Bape Εν Ar- * {Baden Switzerland 
GOVIE 
BaGNoLet 2; Meee. “ει \ France 
BalEux . In Lower 
Bayeux . at Normandy t France ͵ 
Beco. 5 In τ πότε North-Ame- 
OBE QU County . rica 
+ BamMBerGaA, 
BaBENBER- - 
ac Gaa- Bamberg . Franconia 
VIONARIUM 
Bar-te-Duc, 
Bar-sur- Q capital of a ὁ France 
OrNAIN Lag Ai 
ee kovia. Baranow . Lesser Poland 
BARBASTRO, 


“΄ 
ofien cet im Arragon Spain. . 
BaLBastRo 
BaRBEYRAC a 
DEL Epro 4 
BarRBIum . 
+ BarcuIno,: 
Barcino, 
Barxtino. 


Barby . . Upper Saxony 


a τὴ . Spain 
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+Barcum . Barco . . Italy 
Poe mh τ  Bardt - + Pomerania 

ARDUM 
Barium. . Bari... Naples 
se EEL Bayreuth . Franconia 
Byruryuum. 
BasatumM, see 
VasaTumM 
+Basttea,Co- 
tonta Mu- Risin r 
NATIANA, Basil Switzerland 
ATHENE 4 
RavuracH 
Bassanum .  Basano. Italy 
ΒΤ ἘΝ Αἰ ς Capital of St. 
rtp oe Christopher’s 
Bastr. . - ἡ Baca : 
BAST AN ἘΣ ae 4 Spain 
“t ; 
BAST UAH sre. ; fae. al of Cor 
sica 
BaTAvIA. . ἐν Capital of Java 
Baupissa, see 
Bupissina 
Bayonne . On the Bay of Uponcs 
Bayonan . Biscay . § 
Beacia . . ἡ) Baeza . ὴ . 
Bratia : ᾿ Baecga . § aoa 
Berson ? On the foot of 
UE isan Mount Le- 
Berytus . 5 banon 
BELFastT. . Treland 
Bertary . In Mysore. Uindostan 
BELLosttuM d 
Dozunorum, 
see OXONIA 4 
Bettovacum Beauvais . France 
BEttovisum <Spotin Paris France 
B On the site of 
ELVIDERE, RONAN 
or CaLto- e ancient \ Greece 
aan Elis in me 
Eee es Morea . 
BELuUNUM Beliuno . Italy 
In District : 
ΒΈΝΑΒΕΒ. ; Roninees.  Hindostan 
BENCOOLEN Sumatra 
Beneventum Benevento. Italy 
§ Dominican 
BEnFicA . τ In Portugal 
European 
Berpyczow BT Βπ γι. ΕΣ 
BERGEN. . Norway 
Berc-op- Bergues sur καὶ French Ne- 
ZOOM . . le Zoom. 4 therlands 
Berceracum Bergerac France 
Bercomum. Bergamo ltaly 
BERLANGA . 2 
Bartanca . ¢In Old Castile Spain 
VERLANGA 
Berna . . Berne . . Switzerland 
Bernasurcum Bernbourg Upper Saxony 
Berotinum. SBerlin . Prussia - 
+ BERONA Not Beraun 
Beronis Vit-} ἐπ Bohemia, : 
LA, some- but Beron Switzerland 
times called | Munster 
Ercovta,or | 
Mownaste- | 
RIUM ERGO- 
VIE Munster . In Ergau 
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ΕΎΤΊΓΑΝ ΤΑ ᾿ξ Beuthen . Silesia 
BrvtHENA ὁ 
Onthe Mouth )600 miles east 
BretTHELDORP ; of the River of the Cape of 
Zwartzkopts § Good Hope 
BEVERLEY . England 
Best | Bielau . . QSilesia? 
ΣΥΝ Biella . . § Piedmont? 


BIENNE .. 


Bincuium . 
BINGA AD 
Reenum .« 


BIonNE?. . 


Baubula, or 
probably 
Calatayud 

Binch . . 


᾿ Bingen . 


Bivsitis ὁ 


S 


Βιροντιῦμ . § Deuxponts. ἡ 


ἡ Zweybrucken § the Rhine 
+ Brsuntia, 
Bisuntium eae France 
VESONTIO 
Brstrovit- Bistritz? . Transylvania 
ZIUM Bistereze?. Hungary 
Ehosnaa Beri FE 
ee eziers. . ranee 
BiturGia . ; πο i Tealy 
Biturice . Bourges . France 
+ Buapyria, 
or ΔΒ Fia- Utter Suabia 
Spot a tie 
Biase Transylvania 
OC ti ᾿ Blakenburg Lower Saxony 
Brasitt (S.) a Hs 
MonastTeE~ UWenedictine ἢ Germany 
RIUB +) 5 AINE τα 
Buremiereys) Mblos. is ν΄  Erance 
Bocwtna . Q 
Bocuyia . § eae 
Bocora, or 
Santa FE ᾿ South-America 


DE Bocota 
Valon? two 


Ὶ 


Bots ΝΛΙΟΝ Towns so 
called. . 4 
Bouxcco  . ἢ 
Βούτασο. 4 Ἐπ 


Alt Buntzlau 


BousEvavia 


Boutvar . 
BomsBay. . 


IBONNAT fe) oe ONNE Valitse 
+ Bononta, or ) 
FELSINA . Bologna 


Bonus Fons 


Bosch - - ; wince of . § 


Capital of 
. ; Maine a 


setts State 5 
Bovuraca, see 


Boxacco 


Bonnefont . 
Dutch pro- 


Boston ὁ 


Bourson. . ) 
Braccranum, q 
Βπεσεννῦμ § 
+ Bracuara, ἡ 
Bracwara § 


Bracciano . 


Braga . . 


7 


Switzerland 
Spain 
Netherlands 


France 


France ? 
Palatinate of 


-France 


Upper Egypt 


Bohemia 


South-America 
Hindostan 


Prussia 


Italy 
Champagne 


- Groningen 


New England 


Mauritius, or 
Isle of Bour- 
bon 


Italy 


Spain 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


BRANSBERGA, 
BrunssurGa, 
BrauNsBER- 
ΕΑ lie aie 
BRUNOPOLIS 


Braunsberg 


BrepDa . ° e e .ο ° 


BREGOGNE . 
BREIDABOL- Q 
STAD valle 
Brema . « 
Bresta, Bre- 
SLAVIA, see 
VRATISLAVIA 
Brest .. 


Bourgoin? 


Bremen~ . 


᾿ A e 
BRESTIA. « ; Brese i 


Brzescz . 
BRIDGETOWN 
Brrene ws 
BRica ον τς (Brier ares. 
BRISTOL.) 
+ Brixtia . Breschia . 


BrooxkFirLp 


+ Bruce , 
Brugas . 


+ Brunna . ; 


᾿ Bruges. .« 


Brunn. . 
Brinn . 
Brunonia . 
Bruwnsvicum 
Brunsvica. 
BruNSBERGA, 
see Brans- 
BERGA 
BruNS¥FELSIUM ὃ 
§ Bruntruit . 
ἡ Porentrui . 


Pea 


Bruntrutum 


Prussia 


§ Dutch Bra- 
bant 
France 


Iceland 


Lower Saxony 


France 
Lithuania. 
Capital of 
Barbadoes 

Netherlands 
Silesia 
England 
Italy 

ς North-Ame- 

ὲ rica 
Netherlands 


Moravia 


Lower Saxony 


ἢ Switzerland 


+Bruxrerte£ Brussels . Belgium 
Bucuarestium Bucharest . Wallachia 
) Capital of 
+ Bupa 4 ; pe et Lower Hun- 
fen . . gary 
BupInca Budingen . Germany 


Bupissina . 
Baupissa . 


’Budisia. . 
§ Bautzen . 


d Capital of Up- 
§ per Lusatia 


Buenos ἡ On the La South-Ame- 
ΑΥ̓ΞΕῈΞΒ . 4 Ριίαία . rica 
Buetzovium Butzow . Lower Saxoay 
Buttio . . Bouillon . Netherlands 
BurveEr’s my 
pera αἰ Otaheite 
Bourdeaux, 
B Les ( Bordelen, in 
Sn tia the Baa France 
an) . 
+ Burepor- Burgdorf . Switzerland 
FIUM . 
+ Burer. . 2 
Bravum Burgos . Spain 
Burer . 5 
Burcus. 
Burcus St- (€ Bourg en ὶ Pinince 
BUSIANO- Bresse « 
RUM «| » 
; Capital ὦ QWorth- Ame- 


BuRLINGTON wees 


. S rica 


< 


+ Buscum-Dv- 
cis e . . 


Βυχονίχτα ὃ 
+ CaBELIa , 
CaBELIUM ὁ 


CaBILLONUM 


Caceres . 


+ Capomum. 
CapurcuMm . 
Capurctr Dr- 

VINA! . -« 


Sytva-Dvu- 
CS eee. 
Sytva Dv- 
CALIS . 
§ 
ὲ 


PRINTING-PRESSES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED. 


bosch . 


Chablitz 
Chablies 


Saone 


Bois-le- Duc 
Herzogen- 


Chalons sur 


Gan - - 


Cahors . 


ἶ Dutch Bra- 
bant 


i France 


᾿ France 


{ Spanish Es- 
ἡ  wamadura 
France 


France 


CarrrryrtTHin Welsh name of Caermarthen 
Carerrrancon Welsh name of Worcester 
Carr-Graunt Welsh name of Cambridge 


Care Town 


CAP UA? <n < 
CARACCAS, 
SANTIAGO 


DE LEON DE 


CaRaccas 
CaRANTONUS 
CaRENTONI- 

τ res 
CAaRCASSONA 


Capua . - 


In Terra 
Firma 


fetarentn Ἢ 


Carcassonne 


+ CARMAGNOLA 


Carnota . 
CarNutuM. 
CaRoLopo.is 
CaRoLoporis 
CaAROLSRUHA 
+ CARPENTO- 
RATUM 
Carrum. . 


CARTHAGENA 


Chartres . 
Charleville 
Compeigne 
Carlsruhe . 
ι Carpentras 


Carp? . 


+ CasaLe Ma- ἡ Casal Mag- 


JOR. ὁ 
+ CASALE s. 
Evaxi 


Casanum, see 


KasanuM 
@ASERES ο΄ Ὁ 
CassInas 

MownastTeE- 


§ giuore. 
ἡ Casal di 8. 
§ Vaso . 


Cartr-Lupp Welsh name of London 
URES aU USaragossa . . 

EC Caracoca Spain 
ZARAGOSA 5 Deine 
Caszena . . Cesena. Italy 
C#xTosRIs, see 

S£TOBRIS 
Cabamata . ; Ἐπ πρὶ Ca- UMorea 
ae ᾿ἰμμιοῖδων 

Calzada. . ? 
San Do- . 
CatceatTa . neo de Cm 
Calzado . 
ital of 

Catcutta . In Bengal . ἢ ye eS 
CaLpDORIANA At Basle ? or 

SOCEETAS . Geneva? 
Catetum . Calais . . France 
Cauisstum . Kalisz . . ae LE 
#Cartium . Cagh .. Italy 
Catmaria . ; oe I Sweden 


CaLrTanio- 
SETTA . . 
+ CAMBERIA- 


t Calatanisseta Sicily 


CUM, see 
CHAMBERIUM 
In Massa- QNorth-Ame- 
CAMBRIDGE chusetts . : 
rica 
County . 4 
Cameracum Cambria . ρῶς Flan- 
ers 
Camerinum Camerino . Italy 
Camora, see 
ZAMORA 
Dutch Ne- 
Camrr . . Campen ; Tene 
ὑπ | Kempten .  Suabia 
AMPIDONA 
CaANICOPOLIs, 
see KILKEN- 
NIA 
G {τη πάη: ᾽ 
CantTapricta< Caer-Graunt ~England 
ἡ Weish . 3 
CANTERBURY England 


CANTHURIUM? 


Care Francois . . . - Hispaniola 


RIUM ΗΝ 
DICTINORUM 
Mons Cas- 4 
SINUS) ες 
+ CassELA . a ΣΟ ΤΗΣ 
CasELE . § ay 
CASSEELE  . 
ees ἡ Caschau . 
ASSA. « § 
CasTELFRANCO Sees ety eras 
CasTELLONA Castellane . 
CasTELNAU- r] 
ὍΛΗΝ πον 0 § 


Cassel 


Casrra - . Castres. . 


Castrum ?) 
Cortestum § 

CasuRGIs, see 
Praca 

§ Chalons sur 


CaTaLAauNnum 2 
( Marne . 
Canrana. . Catania. 
Caruarotis Douay . . 
CECERR®, ΟΥ̓ 
SECERR#, 
CERVARIA Cervera. 
LacetTaNno- 
RU Mines 
Cees cece Lele ame a) 
Crime wees ISCLIES! Oc he 
CENOMANI . 
CENOMANUM, 
2 Le 
VINDINOM, 4 e Mans 
SUBDINNUM 
Crextum. . Centon. 
CEPHALEDIS Qa 

CrPHALO- Cefalu . . 
DIUM : 4 
CERVARIA, see 

CECERRA 
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Cape of Good 
Hope 
Naples 


i South-Ame- 


rica 


France 


France 
Piedmont 
Portugal ? 
France 
France 
France 
Suabia 


France 


Italy 
; South-Ame- 


Tica 


realy 


aly 


France 


. Monte Cassino 


Piedmont 


Germany 
; Upper Hun- 
gary 
ltaly 


France 


France 
France 


Italy 


᾿ France 


Sicily 
France 


Spain 


Lower Saxon y 
France 


France 


Italy 
Sicily 
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a Printer, &c. 


CERVICORNUS, 
Evcnuarivs, 
1536 


Creura> . Africa 
+ CHAMBERI- 
UME Gere 
Ce Chambery . Savoy 
Gum Viet. 
Duce de Choi- 
seul’s 4 
HANTELOUP Paris 
CHANTELOU country- 
iM Seat . ο 
Cuarite, La Near Nevers France 


In Massa- κα North-Ame- 
chusetts . § rica 


CHARLEs- { SUL (λ ἐν orth-Ame- 


CHARLESTON ; 


outh- 5 
TOWN. δι Ὁ rica 
Carolina . 
SE 
CHARTREUSE, a, Siaiayes, nce τος 
La GRANDE 
CHATEAU-FORT . ον . France 
τ Ν 
CuatILio . e e France 
SUR SEINE 
CuaumMont 
EN Base e ° s e France 
ΒΙΟΝΥ ον 
Cuemnitium Chemnitz . Upper Saxony 


Chiert . . 


CHERIUM . ἃ 
Quiers . . 


᾿ Piedmont 


CHESROAN . 
KeEsroan. in ehepaene Tripoli or 
Cuaswan lac of Acre 
Mons?) . 4 

CHESTER - 

CuHILONIUM. 
KrLonium 
Kruita Hot- 


SATORUM. 


England 


Kiel . . . Lower Saxony 


Cupital o North-Ame- 
CHILLICOTHE ; ἘΣ Ἵ ᾿ πάν 
CuINSURAH Hindostan 
Curos, Curo, ΠῚ ΠΡ oles 
Scio). . 
Cc LUE § Capital of 
HRISTIANIA i Aeon eit Norway 
CuRISTIAN- ὴ SO iicrway 
SAND τὸ - § 
CHRISTIAN- ὴ Island of St. 
SMED Cg. ον δ Meat Eh Croix 
Curistrinca Christbourg? West Prussia 
Curysopoutis Scutari. . Natolia 


Ciprinium, 7 
Herma- 5 Hermansstadt Transylvania 


NOPOLIS 
{ Capital of North-Ame- 


CINCINNATI Miami af 
ὲ Country - 4 Bina 
CrIuDAD DE Los 
REeEYEs, see 
Lima 
(πω Mote ? 
Citizum. . pZeitz . . Upper Saxony 
LUA τς 4 
Criaromon- RC iaremonte, 2 
TIUM : Monte Sicily 
Crarus Mons § Chiaro ras 
+ CLavasrtum Shiu ate t Piedmont 


ἐ Chivazzo § 
¢ Clausenburg Q 
§ Colosear . § 


CLavuD10Po- 
hla ten He Oe 


CLAUSTHAL . Lower Saxony 


| + Ctuniacum 


τ jee ae Clenes,|\ Ὁ 4 


+ CopurcuM 
Kosureum 

+ Copanta, see 
Harnra 


KevorbDeE ἰ 
CoLBEeRGA 2 
PomERANO- 
RUM . . 

CoLuignr. . 

HCOEDA sm. d 
(ΌΤΙ ΙΒ τ ἢ a6 
Cotes VaAL- 


Cluni 
Coburg . « Upper Saxony 


Capital of 
Duchy of 
Cleves 

. France 


Netherlands 
Farther Po- 
“merania 

France 


- Tuscany 


Lis Trum- Un Trompia _ Italy 
Pive 4 Os 
Cotmaria . Colmar. . France 
Colocza °. 
GEOBR οἱ ae ee \ Hungary 
+ Cotonta >] 
Cotonta 
AGRIPPINA | Cologne 
CoLonra Cuelen 2 
Craupia . | Ceulen Dutch 
Cotonta Ustr- | Keulen 
OR UM gen eae 
Winery pas - J 
Cotonta AL- 
LOBROGUM, 
see GENEVA 
Cotonia AL- 
PINA 
+ Cotonra 7 
BRANDEN- 
BURGICA . 
re \ Coln ἐπι, οἵ 
7 i Berlin 
CoLonia 
Marcuica 
Cotonia AD 
SuEvum 


Cotonta JULIA 
Romana, see 
HisPatis 

Cotonra Mvu- 
NATIANA, see 
AUGUSTA 
Ravracorum 
and BasILEA 

Cotonia Uvi- 
ORUM, see 
CoLonia 
AGRIPPINA 

CoLonia VE- 


VEN  Cologna - Italy 
Cotonra Virti- 
ATA, see Ma- 
DRITUM 
Cotumparia Colmar. . Alsace 
ee 
Comunrsvae «amy cue 3 
rica 
Capital of 
Cotumsum. Colombo . ; Ceyiet 
Comaromium Comorn . Hungary 
CoMMELINUS 
2. 6. apu 4 
1} i Heidelberg 
ἈΠ ον. 
Fictitious? 


Comopouis? 
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ComPrEeGNE 
CaroLoro- 2on the River ᾿ France 
Emsts os ae 
Cee ee ad He- tau 
Compostella 
ComposTELLa Peis Spain 
stella . ἡ 
+Comum . Como . . Italy 
Concna. . Cuenga. . Spain 
Conpivincum 
Nannetum, 
see Nan- 
NETES 
Convomium Condom . France 
Conrcuianum Conegliano Italy 
Conriurentes Coblentz 
Conimprica Coimbra . Portugal 
ConsEnTIA, 
see CusEn- 
TIA 
eae Constance ._ _—_ Bavaria 
+C ONSTANTI- 
ee ae et Constantinople Turkey 
pee dy ; Saha οὐ ὁ Germany 
CorperL. . Onthe Seine France 
Corcacia , Cork. . . Ireland 
Cornova ἢ oe ee oin 
Corpusa . Cordova Spain 
Corru ες Island of 
Corcyra . Capitalof the } Corfu 
PCORTA τς Saat 
NORTA . ς Pat 
Corinth . Inthe Morea Greece 
Cornouaille, 
Quimper Co- 
Corisopiti- rentim, Rvanee 
UM. . Quemper . 
Caurintin, 
Kemper . 
Corona. . ἢ ΤΠ ΤΩΝ Transylvania 
Correccio. } ΕἾ τ} Ulta aly 
CorrReria . ; eee ute Franc 
C ; In the Island 
ὍΤΕ ες τοις 
of Corsica 
Cortona . Tuscany 
Cortracum ; Cech ἢ i Flanders 
Corunna . Spain 
CosFELDIA ὁ i 5 
(ae ae t Coesfield - Westphalia 
5 Greater Po- 
Cosminecum Kozmin . ; aad 
Compus . . Pca 
Korsus . 
CoTHenuM ? 
ANHALTI- Coat Ne - » Upper Saxony 
NORUM ὁ 
Coroneum . Codogno . Italy 
Corta -. . ane Ἶ Ceylon 
Conw).\) ς ; ie cae. ὁ Hindostan 
+ Cracovia. Cracow. . Poland 
In the Vene- 1 
Crema. . ; BN σε εξ ἐπι ly 


+ Cremona. Cremona . 


Crisopotris, 
see CuHRYSO- 
POLIS 
CrisPINUs, 
Jo., Printer 
of Geneva 
CuBay δ᾽ ὁ Largest of the 
Monastery o 
1G) Mold) τι 
en ee San Colgat 
Dies del Valles 
eens Culembourg 
Quilemburg 
Cumana. . 
CuneumM. ἽΝ ve ἣ 
Curia Βεοκι- 
TIANA IN 
Princrpa- »+Hoffe?. . 
Tu Baru- 
THINO . 


Cun Ruz: 2 
Coire . 

TORUM § 

Curia Waar ὴὶ 
SCORUM Hoffe . . 
Horra. ie§ 

Ἐ Cusine: 

CONSENTIA . 


Custrinum. Custrin. - 


CYGNEA.. Zwickau . 


CzENK 

CZENSTOCHO- καὶ Czenstochow 
ΜΔ os cnc) 506 

Damascus . Damascus . 

DamPiIERRE 

Danuusium  Dannhausen 


Dawntiscum. . 
ui ὃ pantzic : 
GEDANUM 4 


D In Massa- 
ANVERS 
chusetts 


Dar-EL-KAMAR 


Dar InecTon, 
see GRANGE 


Darusrapt- ἱ Darmstadé . 


WING ὁ 
DAAC Dobrzisch . 
(Not Daven- 
+ DaventTRrtia a fh 
Deventer . 
D Debreczin . 
EBRECINUM Q Debretzen . 
Depuam In Massa- 
chusetts 
+Detpot . Με .. 
Detsxor Mo- ὶ 
NASTERIUM 
Deopat1 (S.) : 
Fanum . ἐ δι. Diez . 
Derpatum. VDerpt 


Dorpatum. 
Torvatum GDorpt ra. 


DeRTONA 
TERTONA. 


Denrosa - Tortosa 

DertTusa . nee 
DeEssAVIA . 
Dermo.Lpia. 


Tortona . 


Dessau. . 
Detmold . 


4 
: 
' 
᾿ 


: 
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Islands An- 
tilles 


Barcelona 


Netherlands 


᾿ South-Ame- 
rica 


Piedmont 


Franconia 


Switzerland 


Franconia 


Brandenburg 


Upper Saxony 
Hungary 


Little Poland 
Syria 


France 


Wirtemburg 


Prussia 


ἡ North-A me- 


rica 
On Mount 
Lebanus 


Germany 


Bohemia ? 
Holland 


Upper Hun- 
gary 

North-Ame- 
rica 


South-Holland 


Russia 


France 


Italy 
Spain 


Upper Saxony 
Westphalia 
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§ In Michigan ἡ North-Ame- 

Det Sort ς ἡ Territory § rica 
Dia eveuera. 

VoconTi- Dies so) > aE rance 

ORUM\ <6 4 
EEE  Dillingen -  Svabia 
να. ο 


Si. Denis . Isle of France 


. switzerland 


Dionysium . 
DisenTIS . eae 


+ Divio . Dione.) Ἐπ 
Divopurvum, 
see Merz 
Divona Ca- 2 
DURCI, see 
Capurcum 
Dosromitium Dobromil Red Prussia 
PDO TA τοὺς ον te France 
Capital of St. Domingo, 
Dominco, Sr.. Spanish : or Hispa- 
ὲ part of nivla 
Dee ares § Island of the 
; ; ἐὲ West-Indies 
Dorpracum " Dordrecht ἥ ὁ South-Holland 
2 Dort 2 e 4 
Dorrarum, see 
DrrpatTuM 


Dracenum. Qa 
Dracuinia- (7Draguignan 
NUM ° 4 


France 


Drespa. . Dresden . Saxony 
Duacum. . Douay. . } ener Flan- 
DuBLINUM, δ Dublin wi. o alreland 


Fetana ον § 


Duvensta-  nyderstadé Lower Saxony 
DIUM . § 
Chateau de 2 
Douiiiier?. Duillier en 
Suisse . 4 
DuispurGuM 
Ciivorum, (Duisburg . ἡ 
or TEuTo- Doesberg . § one 
BURGUM .« 
Dunikerka. Dunkirk ; ee Bens 


Durcacum, see 
TuRRELA- 
ουμ 

Durocortv- 
ruM, see Re- 
MI 

DussELDRO- 
PIUM <5. 

DussELDOR- 
REUMUU ete 

DyRENFURTUM 

Esrerspurcum Ebernburg . 


Mtn - Westphalia 


Silesia 
Germany 


In District 
Rock Waldeck, Divers 
ἢ iets on the Ri- «( Wirtemburg 
ver Ries. § 
BORAE ce 6 ρον τ lontueal: 
Esporacum . Yorke Yorkshire 
EBRODUNUM. § Yverdun . ἡ ἢ 


ἡ Iverdon . § 


Exsroicum , Evreux. France 
EcuMiIazIn ὴὶ : 

7 : Persian Arme- 
EcsmMIAsIm . Near Erivan ᾿ ἘΠΕ 
Ecmeazin . 4 
ἘΘΉΗΟΤΑ . . a North-Ame- 


EcHok . . § rica 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


EpINBUR- 
GUM e e ° 
( "οἷ 
Fnianueee Edinburgh Scotland 
um, ANEDA 
Ecina 
EGMORE. . Madras 


Eichstadt . Ε ᾿ 
Aichstadé . ταποοῦχα 


One of the So- ‘ 
5 : ciety Islands o oo 
- cean 

EINSIEDEL . 

EINSIDLEN . 


of the. . 
+ Ersreta, see 
Eustapium 


EIcusTaDIUM ; 


EimMro . 
Movea 


Switzerland 


ELBERFELD, ; eT 
Berg. . 
ELBINGA . 
ELBINGEN . ᾿ 
+ Etna, see 
PERPINIA- 
NUM 
+ Etrwitta, see 
Auta VILLA 
Emerica - 
Empricum . 
EMMERICUM 
EmMMeErRiIc . 
EmMBDANUM Embden . Q East Fries- 
Empon δ ὙΦ ὃ ἰ land 
Emerita Merida. . Spain 


Enchuysen. North-Holland 


: Prussia 


West-Prussia 


In Duchy 


Gre i Germany 


ENCHUSA ὁ 


Encapr Vat-)Engadin . 3 

isa Ὁ ἐπέ, ὦ Switzerland 
ENGOLIsMuUM, 

see ANGOLI- 

SMUM 


Ernrata . Dunkard Town Pennsylvania 


Epira . . | Epilady ees 
EXPN AD ee France 
Eremus S. ᾽ 
Mariz DE Italy 
Ro ag.) 5 
+ ErrorpIa 


ErRpPnorpDIA VErfurt, Capi- eel 
ERFURTUM . 4 talof. . ringia 


+ Excovia, see 


BrRona 
ERLANGA Erlangen . Franconia 
HssBKi?) ὁ Ὁ 
+ Esstum. . 
/ESSIUM. . Qyesi δὼ "oe ΤΙΝ 
AES STU ans 
+ Esstinca .  Esslingen . Suabia 
Ancient wall- τη, .- 
FSi esl its iy ed Town ἂν ee Ter- 
ry of the 4 δ 
ἘἜΒΤΕΙ,1,Α, see 
STELLA 
Etrenng, (S.) - = + «) ἡ )ι: 
Erona Eton. England 
Erruria . ee ὁ England 
ETTELINGA . ; ee Ἷ Baden 


Evie. . . Near Vilna Lithuania 
tEvosraprum καὶ Ejichstadt . 

Eisteta . § Aichstadt . 
§ In New 


v7 


᾿ Franconia 


ἡ North-Ame- 


EXETER . ΠΝ τερον 
Humpshire § rica 
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EXONIA, see 
Isca Dan- 
MONIORUM 


Fanum .. 
PHANUM . 
Fanum Ca2- 


Fano. . Italy 


SABES) δ ὦ 
Fanum For- 
TUNE . 
Fanom Lvcr- 
RERE . 


S. Lucarde da: 
Barrameda § ες 


Farnese . Near Castro Italy 


4 Furstenburg _Lusatia 


§ Mecklenberg 


FAsTEMBUR- 
Furstenberg 2 


GUM? . Strelitz 


Germany 


Italy 


Furstenberg 


Hayentia .. aenza . ε 
+ FeLstna, see 


Bononia 


Ferney. . Near Geneva France 


¢ FERRARIA Ferrara Italy 
FERROL . - anode Spain 
Fresore . . ἡ 
Sperm, .- Tuscany 
Firmium 
Firmem Bre δ Είνπο ; ἐτοῖν 
CENI . AS ἣ 
F In New- York ἡ North-Ame- 
Mares τη, Province Tica 
¢Frvizanum  Fivizanno. Italy 
Fiaviosrica Bilboa . . 
FLENSBUR- ὺὶ 
GUM . Flensbourg . Denmark 
FLENOPOLIS 4 
FLEssinca? 
Frexta ... Fléche,la . France 
"Florence . 
#Frorentia < Firenze, in Tuscany 
Italian . 


On the Lake ἃς. 
ΠΡ ΕΝ 6 Switzerland 


Forét-sur-SévreFrance 


FLUELEN 


Forest, La. 
FonraNneETUM ai le 


ComiTis . Comte 4 τ τβπες 
Forr δίαπι- ἢ Near Ben- a Sumatra 
BOROUGH. coolen 5 


Fort Wititam Near Caleutia Bengal 
το ae Imola - GB abel 
NELII . 
+ Forum τς 
LIUM, see 
AUSTRI£ 
Civiras . 
+ Forum Livir Forli. 


Forum Sem- Fossombrone 


Italy 
Italy 


PRONILI 
Franciscopo- ἡ Havre de 

EES fore) : Grace 
FRANCOFUR- 

TUM AD 

Mznum . 
Francorus- ! Frankfort on 

UME.) a) « the Maine 
FRANCPHOR- 

DYVA otis 

HELENO- 

POLIBws « J 


᾿ France 


FRANCOFUR- 7} 

~ TUM AD 
OpERAM . 

FRANCOPHOR- 


FRANCOFUR- the Oder 
tum Mar- 
CHIONUM. 
TRaJECTUM 


DIA CIS 
Opreram . | Frankfort on 


AD Via- 
DRUM . 
FRanzquera Franeke Holland 
FRANECARA. an ἢ 
FRANKEN- Town of the Near the 
THAL Palatinate Rhine 
ee. ; § Capital of ἣ North-Ame- 
ἡ Kentucky . § rica 
Fraunitz Praussnitz? Silesia 


FraustaDI- ee ° Poland 
UM. Wschowa . § 


FREDERICKS- ὶ ΞΡ ΤΣ δ: North-Ame- 
Bees In Virginia } ae 
FREDERICK- Un Slesure . Denmark 
STADT. 
Freystadt, 
FREISTADIUM Name of Germany 
several 
Towns . 
- Name of seve- ὴ 
FRESNES . ral small France 
Towns in 4 
+Frisureum καὶ Capital of the ὴ : 
BrisGovi£ ᾿ Brisgau . SEND E 
Friedberg, 
FRIDERUR- 4 Name of Germany 
GUM . several 
Towns in 
+ Frisia. . - . Friesland 
+ FRISINGA . ; Ereysinge, t Bavaria 
FROGMORE- ᾿ Near Windsor 
ΠΟ πὶ we ΣΑΣ Castle 
+ FuLGiIneEuM 
Re aes ‘ Foligno. . Italy 
RUNCHAL -. (. Paklenen - » Madera 


ie eee Formerly 

Pp Ἶ ᾿ Furth - Franconia, 

FERDA : 
now Bavaria 

Gapesi in ot (Cadiz. 4 (Spain 
+ GAIETTa Gaeta . . Naples 
Gatitz οὖς ae ce orkid τ σεται 
Gatti (S.) δέ. Gall 'ς 

Fanum . ᾿ Sé. Gallen . t Switzerland 
Gattio . . Guillon. Normandy 
GALVESTON? 

2 § Gand 

+ GanDAvUM ἡ Ghent Netherlands 
-Ganpta. . In Valencia Spain 


Crm κα On the Lago ue the Vero- 


ἢ di Garda nese, Italy 

GaupDa, see 
Gouna i 

GEpDanum, ὺὶ 


see se Dawt 15- 


Geismar , 
i ID 


eR : ermany 
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+ GENEVA . 7} 
GEBENNA 
Geer 
oe ¢ Geneva . Switzerland 
GUM 
Corowa | 
ALLOBRO- 
GUM. . 
+GeEeNUA. . in the Dis- UGenoa, οἱ 
a trict of 4 Ὁ 
Capital of the 
Island St. 
Grorce (St. George, Bermuda 
lurgest of 
the 
GEORGE’s ¢ Capital of the ἢ 
(St.) Town § Island . jee) 
Grra. . - Gera, Litile 
GERA AD ἘΣ Upper Saxony 
Evistrum P : 
GERMAN- vIn Pennsyl- ἡ North- -Ame- 
TOWN. is ἡ Canta. §) real 
GERMANUS ies 
(S.) in Le- Sie Rea i France 
aaa en Laye . 
GrERvasIvs (S.) St. Gervais France 
+ GERUNDA. ; ae : spain 
Gestxovicitum Gewicz. . Moravia 
Giasium, see 
Jigar 
ΘΙ Στ τς pull 
ΚΣ εν, ἊΝ Jaen - Spain 
Gigssa . 
GHIESSA Gigs 
TORUM Giessen Germany 
Gissa esos 
RUM . 
Greresvicum Εν Suffolk 
Gismum. . 
GISNIUM, 
PROPE ΠΩ 
STANTINO- 
POLIM, see 
ieee 
MUM 
On the left 
Ce "" Bank of een 
“2 the Nile . 
Guacium . Glatz ee 
Giascua . Glasgow Scotland 
GLocGavia Glogau . Silesia 
Guvucstapium Gluckstadt. Holstein 
GLYND 
GLynpb- * Uord Hamp- Ncpesee 
Ῥ den’s seat 4 
LACE « 
Gmunpa. Gmunden . Upper Austria 
ΟἿΑΙ ἀν :ς Hindostan 
GoatimaLa. Guatimala. aati 
GoricHENUM 
GERINCHEMI- South Holland 


re § Gorcum : 


Gorizia . 
Gortz 


UGornichem : ἱ 
’ 
4 


GoriTIA. . ; 


Goruicium 
LusaTio- 
RUM i, 


Italy 


Gorlitz . 


en e/ 


Upper Lusatia 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


GosFELpia, 

see CosreL- 

DIA 
GosLaRia Goslar . 
GonTma . - ΠΝ RRL 
GoruosuR- Gotheburg . 

GUM : i Gothenburg 
Gorstapium  Gutéstadt?. 
Gortinca . Gottingen . 
+Goupa. Gouda . - 
Gaupa . . 4 Tergow - 
+Grapisca. In Friuli 


Lower Saxony 
_ Thuringia 
{ Sweden 


East-Prussia 
Lower Saxony 


South-Holland 
Italy 


GRecIUM 
ae eee Gratz Germany 
+Granata. Granada Spain 
Near Dar- ; 
GRANGE. . ine Durham 
ington 
+ GRaATIANO- QQ. 
ἀρ eas ‘ Grenoble . France 
GRAVIONARI- q 
UM, see 
BAMBERGA 4 
GREENWICH. BO. i England 
Grima . Grimm . Misnia 
GrRopDIScUM. Grodzisko . Great Poland 
Groninca . Groningen. Holland 
GRyPpHIs- 
WALDIA Pomerania 
ΘᾺ ἐν aes 
τἀ a 
Gvaparass Spain 
Goo South-America 
GUASTALLA e 
GuBa. 
GUBENA. 
Gua aes 
lfenb 
es Wolfenbuttel Saxony 
GUERET. . France 
GUERNSEY . Of the πῆς of France 
GUSTROVIA. 
ὲ Gustrow Germany 
GustTRovium § 
GUYANA. 


St. Tuomas 
bE GUYANA 


; South-Ame- | 


ANGOSTU- ae, 
BA site 
HapamMar . - + « / 3) Germany, 
Haperstesia Hadersleben Denmark 
Copenhagen 
+ HaFnia Kaupman- ΡΤ 
CopanIa - mahaufn . 
Kiobenhafn 
In South- 
Harop .. ἢ Wales t England 
{ The Hague, ἢ 
| English . J 
La Haye, | 
Haca Comtr- French 
TP’ Aia, Ita- } Holland 
TUM : 
han 
S’ Graven- | 
hage, | 
| Dutch . J 
+Hacenoa . Haguenau. France 
Hartpruna, καὶ Hailbrun . ἢ Formerly of 
Avisium . § Heilbron § Suabia 
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+ Hava Saxo-} 
ΝΊΝΟΝ | τ clle 
Hata Her- 
MUNDURO- 
RUMihol sy ὁ 
Hata Sorabo- 
RON ss 
Hata Mac- 
DEBURGICA 
Hata SueEvo- ἐ alle con 
RUM 
ἘΠ πα τ ay a Halberstadt 
HaLesum Aleppo. . 
Hatirax Capital of . 


+ HampBur- 
Hamburg . 


ΘΝ, δὸς 
HamMmona 

Hamburg? . 
Hamm ? 


Efanover 


> Halle . 


Hammipotts 
HANNOVERA 
Hanover 
Hampshire 
Hanovia , 
Hanovia AD 

Mzanum 
HarpeErovi- 

cum GEL- 

RORUM . 


: 
| 
εἶ 
; 
' 


Harderwyk . 


CUM 
Harpervi- 
cum Sy- 
CAMBRO- 
RUM . 
Eee eun . On the River 
Seine . 
ΓΟ 4 jae’ ἢ 


+ HarRLeEMuM Πα 1 : 
HaRLiInGa 
ἘΠ octechs Harlingen . 


HarrBerca. 


Harburg 
HartrForp . Capital of 


+ Hassettum Hasselt. . 


Havana. . Havannah . 
HAVERHILL. ; In Massachu- 
setts . 
Havre, Le. ; On the Sus- 
quehana . 
HepDERNHEIM : τς 
+ HEIDELBERGA Heidelberg. 
Island in the 
midst of the 
Hevena (5). etait 
Ocean. 
HELENOPOLIs, 
see Fran- 
COFURTUM 
AD Manum 
Capital of the 
Hever (S.) ; ΠΡ ὡς 
τοῦτος a Helneidde. 
DIUM . 
ΗΝ Ν 
HELSINGORA Elsinore 
Henrichau ? 
Henrichs 
Henricoro- < Henrichsdorf 
Τῶν τ» Henricks- 
wald ? 


Connecticut § 


᾿ 
; 
i 
" 


Upper Saxony 


Suabia 


Westphalia 
Syria’ 
Nova Scotia 


Lower Saxony 


; Westphalia 


Germany 
North-Ame- 
i rica 


. Germany 


Holland 


᾿ Normandy. 


Sweden 
South Holland 


Holland 


Germany 


a North-Ame- 


rica 
Netherlands 
Capital of 
Cuba 
North-Ame- 
rica 
North-Ame- 
rica 
Hesse 
Germany 


᾿ Jersey 
Lower Saxony 


Finland 
Denmark 


Silesia 


{ Prussia 


+ HERBIPOLIS, 
WIRCEBUR- 
GUM . 

HERBORNA | 
Nassoviz 

HERMANOPO- 
Lis, see C1- 
BINIUM 

men 


αἰ iratcbre . 


Herborn  . 


Pee el 
BOSCH, see 
ΕΓ 
Ducts 

Hixpesta 

HiutpeEsium . 

HiLerrHuUSIA 

HiLpBurRG- 
HUSA . 

Hirsperca- Hirschberg . 


+ Hispatis - ? 
Seville . . 


He 
e 
§ 
4 


§ 
ἰ Hernosand . 


᾿ Hildesheim . 


2 Hilburghau- 
Sen. . 


JULIA Ro- 
MANA , 
Hosart’s 
Town . 
Horra, see 
Omane Va- 
RISCORUM 
+ Hotmia 
Geecruont 
MIA, 
Hotstrin 
Hotum . 
Hora. : 
Hotyroop- Palace near 
House. ᾿ Edinburgh 
HomsurcuMm ἡ Homburg on 
AD Cuivum 4 the Height 
§ In Oahu, one 


Stockholm 


Hoolum. . 


Hononooro ? patie 
Hoocty , . In Bengal. 
Hoornia . ὁ Horne : 
Horna ς 
HRaPsEyYA . Hane ° 
HyprRa . . : 
Ratisbon, 
ΗὙΈΤΟΡΟΙ, 18 ἀν 
ἘΠ Imbri rss 
Latin 
Jaconus (S.) Meee 
pE TrarTi- Coneene 
BULCO . ὁ 
Jaco(St.) pE καὶ Formerly Ca- 
La VeGa. pital of . 
JAROSLAVIA Juroslau . 
Jasstum. . καὶ 
GiasiuM 9 pe Ἷ 
4 Javarin. 
JAURINUM . Δ Weenie 


IcHENHUSIUM Kcheohansen 
JELGAWA? 


JENA. On the Saal 
JESNITZIUM, Jessnitz. . 
#+Itarpa . TLerida. .« 


+ INGousTAa - 
DIUM 

InsuLA AD 
Lacum 
ACRONIUM 


ἐ Ingolstadt 


Lindau? . 
5 
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Germany 


Germany 


Sweden 


Lower Saxony 


᾿ Upper Saxony 


Silesia 
Spain 


Van Dieman’s 
Land 


Sweden 


Iceland 
Scotland 


Germany 


Sandwich 
Islands 
Hindostan 
United Pro- 
vinces 
Iceland 
Archipelago 


: 
a 


» 
ἢ 


Germany 


Mexico 


Jamaica 


Poland 

European 
Turkey 

Lower ἘΠῚ 


gary 
Bavaria 


Saxony 
Germany 
Spain 
Bavaria 


{τ in the 
Lake of 
ry Constance 
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InsuLez, French Flan- 
LIsLe. ders 
Tecan 
Teen tn Terni . . Italy 
Capital of the 4 
Joun (St.) ; oo ve ἐ Antigua | 
In New- North-Ame- 
JOT SG) ; Brunswick t rica 
JoRDANIMO- 


La aD NI- 


2 
MITIUM ? 4 
§ 


ΤΡ" ἀν τὐΝ Ypres e oe ᾿ West-Flan- 


Ipres . - ders 

ὁ Island of the 

Hiraxense 2? 
Monaste- Spain 
TIUM » -« 5 

In Guipuscoa Spain 


Tesana τς 
Psyra 
TRaAciENSE 
MonastTE- 
UUM τς 4 
RUNG) ue oe 
Isca Dam- 
NONIORUM 
Exonia . 
Isrnacum . Eisenach . 
Iste or Man A Acie 


Archipelago 


~Eaeter . - 


Saxony 
England 


Istepia . . Eisleben Upper Saxony 


ISNA We ot ts ; ΠΕΡ: “ Germany 
Juan DELA Monastery in Qa: 
ῬΡΠΑ: οἰ ς t Arragon . oe 
Iversxor Mo- ἢ In the City of Tucan 
NASTERIUM Moscow ? 
In the pro- 
UWRe ; § vince Chu- ver 
Jur PuesLo 2 AAS 
JULIOBRIGA, ᾿) 
see Lucro- ἃ 
NIUM . 4 
JuLIOMAGUM, 
see ANDE- 
GAVUM 
JUNECOPIA Danone) A eden 
* Udonkioping κα 
ὉΠ Ὁ 0: On the chain 
JuRETUM eA LA of the Jura 
LLU NG Mountai 
Joux? πὰ 
+ Ixar, see 
Soria 
Kaire . ἡ Capital of 
Kanira. . Garo). hBeype 
Karwar. . Near Con- 2d 
Orta Και- stantino- 
WAU Pie iis ple. 4 
KaRALANSKA On tie Ti URussia 
Scotch Mis- 


4 
sionary d. 
Settlement , Caucasus 


KGAIRASS σοὺς 
in the Pro- 


««..΄σα FN ee a (ENNIO ne OD ee (ON OQ ey) 


vince of . 
Kassa, see 
Cassoyia 
at Kazan . . Russia 
On the right r) 
Kenia. ὺς Bank of Germany 
the Rhine § 
KEsROAM, see 
Cuesroan 
Kevren . . ) Dutch appel- ? 
CruLen . lation of ; 
CvELEN . Cologne . 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


᾿ Capital Lg 
HARKOF . Govern- ἢ 
Κπλβκον . ment of ee 
. Kharkow | 

Kuizurpoor In Bengal. India 
Kri1a Hotsa- 

TORUM  . 
“KILonium, 


see CHILO- 
NIUM 


KILKENNIA. 2 


Cantcoro- ‘Kilkenny . Ireland 
SRS Ὁ 
Kineston . Capital of . Jamaica 
Kiof. . « Southern 
Κιονια . - Δ on ᾿ Russa 
KLAGEN- 
FURTH . { Capital of the sas 
CLaGEN- : Duchy of Ὁ Coninthia 
FURT ie 
Metropolis of 
KNOXVILLE j HE LAME Neva 
: "ἡ of Tennes- Tica 
see ΣΤῈΣ 
+ Kozpurcum, r 
see Copur- 
GUM 4 
Suburb of 


§ Corigsmia .— 


KorREGISMUM ἀ Constanti- 
ἡ Core-gismum ὲ nople 
Kratizz. a Castle in . Moravia 


GRALICZ . 4 
¢ In the Pala- ὴ 
tinate of [λιν 


Kruswick . 
; Brzeske . 


KuTEINSKI ry 
Monaste- . Russia 
RIUM . et 
t Kurrensen-) 
Kuttenberg. Bohemia 
Cutna “ug 
Laybach . 
Lapacum Laubach . Germany 
LuBIANA Capital of 
Carniola 
LABronis 
Boe τὰς 
Licurnus § 
LapEBURGUM ? 
Lazopvu- Ladenburg . Germany 
NUM . φᾷ 
LANCASTER. » « « « Pennsylvania 
LanvessuTs U Fandshut . Bavaria 
LaNDSHUTUM § 
+ LANTENA- Loudeae ᾽ 
CUM . Brehand France 


LopEAcuM . 4 Loudehac 4 
+ Lanrricui- QTreguier - France 


ERUM. . § Antreguier. 

Lascanum . In Aquitaine? France 
Lassay «. ὁ ἘΔ iol τι aan iene 
Laszczovia.  Laszczow . Poland 
LauBuna . 

Lauban. « Germany 
Laupa . 
Laupunum. Laon... France 
Lavensurcum Lauenburg. Germany 

ne : ᾿ 
} Laveinca Lauingen a ὃ Βανι 
Lavinca . §Laugingen § 
Lauretum ._ Loretto . Italy 
South-Hol- 

Laurnr. . Leerdam 5 


‘2 tend 
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Laus Pomprta Lodi. . . Italy 
LavusaNNAa ; 
Losana, in Lausanne . Switzerland 
Ttalhian 
Inthe Parish 
Ler-Priory alkane Canterbury 
Hwero) = . Leon . . Spain 
+ Leipa. . d 
es Leyden. . Holland 
BatTavo- 
RUM - 4 
Mirra... 
Ley RaRGOR- es, ὁ Τοοϊαπά 
πε οὺς 
ἘΠΧΕΙΒΙΑ . ὁ ἥν % ἶ ἐΡοτευραὶ 
Seaport of 
ἹΣΕΤΤΗ ᾿ς ς ; ἘΠ 5 ἢ ἐβοοιιαπα 
Lemcovia . Lemgow . Westphalia 
+ LEemovi- 71 
CENSE Cas- | 
TRUM. . 
Ratiastum \ Limoges France 
Lrmovicum f Ξ Σ 
Avcusto- | 
RiTtum Pic- 
tonum . J 
LENTIA « « 
Lintzium . : 
neg ee Lintz . . Germany 
ora on 
Leopium 
Leopicum Qaiawe - - Netherlands 
EsuRoNUM 
Leopold. . 
LeEopotis ἐλ τον τ: mana 
Lemburg . 
Lreovarpia., Leuwarden. Netherlands 
+ Leripa, see 
ILARDA 
In the Pro- ὴ 
LERMA . vince of Spain 
᾿κὶ Burgos . 5 
Lestna . Nae § Austrian Dal- 
LIzsIna ὁ ch eee matia 
ΞΕ | fess - » Prussian Po- 
at * να ss) § . land 
Isle of Santa 
Maura, : 
LEuCADEA withachief Pee ΣῚ 
Town of the 
same name 
Levcoretra Weissenfels ae Sax- 
Leucorea, 
see WitT- 
TEMBERGA 
‘onme oy ἀρ ΤΣ . Carniola? 
ρον ania . § Hungary 
Lexincton. In Kentucky ; en 
Lexincton. In Virginia eee 


LiBanus Mount Leba- . 
Mons. .« : non . - ἐβγεία 
§ European 


Lizsau . . In Courland } Russia 
Lipurnia .  Libourne . France 
LisurRnNuM . 

GTEELA: κ᾿ ν a 

-LicHa ap τς Germany 


TERIMs » 4 


Lignitz. . 
Lnegnitz 


Licgurnus . 
Lisurnus . (Livorno. . 
Lasronis Leghorn . 


+ LIGNIcIUM ; 


Portus . 
Τα ΠΡ ἐπὴν 
CuIDAD DE 
tos ReEyYEs, 
Los Reyes 


Lima .. 


Lincta, 2? 
LINCKIA, see 
LENTIA 5 
Lincoria . Linkoping . 
Linpaucia. Lindau. . 
Linca . . JLingen. . 
Lincones . JLangres. . 
+ Lipsta . Lipsia : 
LirEROMERI- § Litomiersk « 
CIUM . a tn eet 
LITOMISLIUM ace he 
Litomysl . 
Luanymppy- a Llandovery . 
PRD τς 
Lopavia. Lobau . 
Leravia. ae 
t Ἐν a 
see oat 
CUM . 
ane ; » { Lodeve τ τὸ 
UTEVA . 
Laney : 
LOVESTEYN. 


ey 
+ Lonpinum Dunia 
LonDONIA 
Welsh, 
Me euarn: 3 
Gaelic 


TRINOBAN- Lunnyng 
he arn We Manks . 


Lonpon City and Port 
(New) of Entry 
Loncosat- Langensal- . 
ISSA. ZO eS 
Toenece Monastery 
near to 
Loscum . . JLosko ᾿ς 
Lorzin . . Lutzen? 
+ Lovanium Louvain 
Lovts (St.). ; On the ΠΣ 
sissippi + 
tLuseca . Lubec . 


Luspeca .. Lubiecz. . 
Lusrana, see 
τ Δ Ἢ 
Luben 
Lusinum 2} 


ρας: 


Lusitinum . Lublin. .« 
+ Luca . Tucca . - 
Lucanum . L 
Lucanum . ᾿ Pet ae 
LucerNa 
HELVETIO- Vicor ‘ 
RUM eihe 


Capital of 
Lucknow . Oude Pro- 


wince. . 


LucLaVIcIa Luklawice . 


Lucronitum. καὶ Ξ 
Τοργοῖο . 
JULIOBRIGA § 


; LucpuNUM 


Lyons - 
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i Silesia 


} Tuscany 


South-America 


Sweden 
Bavaria 
Westphalia 
France 


Upper Saxony 
t Bohemia 


} Bohemia 


South Wales 


ἦ ' Saxony 


France 


᾿ Fortress of the Netherlands 


fo 


United States 


j Unite 

ὴ Prussian 
4 

“ 


Saxony 
Bayonne? 


Lithuania 
Saxony 
Netherlands 
North-Ame- 
i rica 
Lower Saxony 
Former Lithu- 
; ania 


᾿ ; Prussian Sile- 


sia 
Poland 
Italy 


Switzerland 


Switzerland 


Yeon 


Poland 
Spain 


France 
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Lucpunum 
Batavo- 
VORUM, 5686 
LeIpa 
Lucny . . Near to Autun France 
Lunpa . 
Lunden. . 
LunDINUM . Sweden 
Lund : 
ScanoruM 
LuNEBUR- 
t Luneburg . Lower Saxony 
GUM . δ 
Lunevitte. Near Nancy France 
Luriz . La Rocca . Naples 
+ Lutet1aPa- 
RISIORUM, 
see PaRiIsH 
Lurrivianum JLodeve? . France 
LuxEMBUR- 
Luxemburg. Netherlands 
GUM . 
Luycx . Diége . . Flemish 
Lycium . 
Leece . Naples 
Licium . 


ες In Virginia North-Ame- 


LyncuBurG ἡ“: te aye 
MacaBEBeE . In one of the ; none 
Macao . a Aa λῶμα town China 
AMACAO , 
MacERATA . ; een, ἐτῶν 
Mactovium. 
Mactovioro- }St. Maloes. France 
UTS Vets ὅς 
East India 
Mapras. ΤΠ, me ’s 
Fort ae PEnCY Coromandel 
G Settlement 
ROSES on the 
coast of 
+ Mapritum 
Marritrum . ὶ 
ΟΟΙΟΝΙΑ 
πεν! Madrid, . Spain 
Vinratan 
NRG 
ι Tacorsun Magdeburg . Lower Saxony 
Masorica, 
see PaLMa 
Ba eEaRi- 
UM e Φ . 
MaraBaR ὴ 
Coasr. . § 
Maraca. . Malaga. . Spain 


Capital of the ? 
Matacca . kingdom of Southern Asia 
Malacca . 4 


Maupa . . Onthe Ganges Bengal 


Matiiacum Maillzais . France 
Maumocia . Malmoe. . Sweden 
Matra Island of the Mediterranean 
Mancunrtum Manchester. Laucashire 
Manrreponia Seaport Town Naples 
Manunemium Manheim Germany 
Manitta . Capitalofthe ; Pon 
Manresa .. Manxes. . Spain 
¢ apie a 
+Manrua . Duchy of Italy 
ὲ Mantua . 5 
Mantua Villa Manta, ? 
Carpeta- } near Ma- © -Spain 
NORUM , ἀγα ὁ ἋΣ 4 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


o the Boot- 
chuana 
country . 

ae of the 
Spanish 
province of 
Maracaibo 

In Andalusia Spain 


@Southern 


MagQvassg . 4 Africa 


Maracaizso. South-America 


MarcuHEena. 
Marcosral- ὶ 
4 


ταῦ 
Maruanna, 
see CueEs- 
ROAN ° e 
One of the 
Marta (S.) Jesuit Set- (South-Ame- 
Mayor tlemenis, rica 
Reductions 
Marckpurg . 
| Marciana 
Castra? . 
ae Brandenburg? Germany 
UM. 
Coln, or oe | 
‘3 lonia Mar- 
chice? . 
Marrenporn' Palace . .  Wetteravia 
MarrensurG In Misnia. Upper Saxony 
Ne ee 


.  West-Prussia 


Muskin- 


MaRIEITA . 


On the river or τ τ 


ὲ διώγν .. - τὸ 
Marinum . Si Marino Italy 
Marrurcum 
Marsurcum 
Manin bars . Germany 
GUM 
+ Marstpozis Mersburg . Saxony 


ὃ Caribbee 
Martinico . One of the. ; Telanne 
Martinmu- ; 

Re St ΤΙΣ τ . «= | spala 
Can of re 
Duchy of 
Nhassiaen. |. ΕΣ { 
Carrara . 
Massit1a . Marseilles . France 
+ Marisco . Macon. . France 
St. Jeande Q 
MavuRIana. ; ΩΣ ΠΣ ee 
MazzaRINOo. .  sieily 
MeEcHLINIA. ἐμ Mechlin. ¥ } Netherlands 
Malines. . 
Mepica? " 
MepioBurR- 
Gum ZE- 
Isle of Wal- 
ee Middleburg ; μν τ 
IDDELBUR- 
GIUM) sie. 
t Meprova- : Milan - Italy 
NUM Φ Φ 
MEDITERRA- a : 
ΝΈΑΝ .5 ἡ 
Mexerzourc Mecklenbourg? 
Metpe . . Meaux .. France 
Metporrium Meldorp . Denmark 
+Memminca Memmingen Germany 


MENEHOULD 
(Sr.) S. ἡ ες ἣν 
ΜΈΝΕΗΙΙ,- mules from >France 

Rheims . 4 


pis Fanum 
tMessana . Messina. . Sicily. 
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Mets ος 


ποι τος Metz . . France 
TRICES. . 
Divopurum 
MetTHyMnNa. . 
Merina i del _ }Spain 
Campi. . ee 
MeruymMna Medina del Ξ 
Duet . ᾿ Campo Spain 
Chief City of 
the United 
Mexico. . Federal ae 
Republic 
of Mexico 
Micro-Pra- Q Little Prague 
GAN s2) .- i Kleinsite. t Prague 
Mipptesitt§ In IViltshire England 
Miutet(Sr.) InLorrain. France 
Miuitetto . Melito?. . Calabria 
Mmperee: ἃ Mindelheim Bavaria 
MIUM . j 
Minna . . Minden. . Prussia 
Minpona Mondonedo. Spain 
MintatumM ὃ 
Mrranputa Mirandola. Italy 
ΜΊΒΕΝΑ . Uap: 
Misya ‘ Meissen. Saxony 
Misraim? , 
On the Nor- ? ; 
MissoLoncHti thern shore . 
MEssALONGE of the Bay ae 
of Lepanto 
: European 
Mirtravia . Mittau. . ; Reh 
§ Mentz 


¢ Mocuntia 5 Υ ὁ Germany 


ἡ Mayence 


§ On the River καὶ European 
ἘΠΕ ον: ( Dyeiper . § Russia 
Morinte. . Moulins. France 
Mousuemium Molsheim Alsace 
+ Monacui- Q Munich. 2 : 
um. . . §Munchen . (Eevee 
Cap téal of ihe Sardinian 
Monaco. - principality Gintes 
of Monaco 
VE Stal δ Munster . Germany 
MonastTERI- 
um BENE- 
DICTINO- 
rum Casi- 
NAS, see 
Casinas . 
a Montauban. France 
Mons-Arcisus Montargis . France 
Mowns-BeE tt tI- 
GARDUS . 
Mons-Bex- Montbelliard France 
GARDI. . 
Momprpe£t- 
GARTUM , 
aan ἐ δέ. Oreste. Italy 
Abbey of et 
Mons-Mo- nedictines, 
NACHORUM without the seis 
City of 
Mons-Pessu- v 
LANUS . Montpelier. France 
MonsPeuivs 4:- 
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Mons-Reca- ὁ nonreale . Sicily 
LIS τ 
| Monreale? . Sicily 
Montreal? . Spain 
Montreal? . France 
Ἔν κε Beak Mondovi? - Piedmont 
᾿ Montrejan? Ἐτᾶποθ 
LIS + + + |! Montereau? France 
Konigsberg . ? 
(Regiomon- 7Prussia 
{ tum). . 4 ; 
+ Mons-RE- ὲ fe τ 
peda y § Monte-rey . Spain 
Mons Recius ate f 
REGIOMON- ee East- Prussia 
FRU Mite c05 Wg 
Mont Brit- i 
LANT? : 
MontTEGo On the North : 
Bay aes \ Coast of . \ Jamaica 
Montes. . Mons .. £4Netherlands 
In Buenos 
MontTE&VIDEO } Ayres Pro. (South-Ame- 
wince . - 
Montitta . Montilla Spain 
+ Montis 
See ΕΝ barre Spain 
RIUM . . 
Capital of the 
Ἵ Island 
MonrTrREAL . Montreal, ‘Canada 
ὶ in the St. 
Laurence . 
ON Miles ᾽ 
MontTREUvIL- East of -France 
d aris. > 4 
In the Dio- 
MontTrout- cese St. Brest 
EESE τς Paul de CraBnS 
Leon. 
Moreit . . Morges. . Switzerland 
Mor.taix In Brittany France 
Mosca - Ufoseun : . Russia 


Moseua- - § 


§ Village in 

MovtseEy Surrey ah England 
Mutuustum 

Durinco- 

rum, lHv- Prusssian 

RINGORUM, Με καπβεῖι.. ; Saxony 

Ty RIGETA- 

RUM . 

Capital of the 
+ Murcia Province sos 
Murcia . 

MussipPon- 7 

TUM | 

Pons Mon- 

CIONIS « Ἵ i Co ᾿ France 

Pons ab 7 

Monricu- 

LOM ἐ 
+ Murina Modena . Italy 
Myraic. ἡ Shrewsbur 
Mwyruic . 4 Welsh Ἢ ἐ England 


Nacercoit. In Travancore Hindostan 


Nazy Szom- In the Pala- 
Bama als tinate Hungary 
ZOMBOR + Batsch . 
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NaxkHITCH- On the River Rissa ce 
Ba Dono i vale 100 δι : oe 
Νὴ wear Namur . . Netherlands NEUHUSIUM. miles from estphalia 
NancEeIUM Aa ie ἢ France ἐπ: 
NancraNuM an-king - καὶ China ὅν τὰ 
ΤΥΑΝΘΤΙΝΗΣ ὁ Kiang ning j N Se New Jerse 
Nancasagur Seaport of. Japan Pacey County 7 
+ NANNETES. N Capital ofa t North Caro- 
cow Na Nantes. . France PvE EEN District . lina 
In the Pro- 
NETUM HEN τ shines Wine QWorth-Ame- 
Narva - 4 NGL eer Russia Dre sachuselts 
ΤΠ τ Conn gta 
Nassau . - 2 Isle of Pro- ee ὶ Chief of the 
I Aone ‘ge County of North-Ame- 
ἘΠΕ se t8sts— UNorth-Ame- NEWHAVEN . Newhaven 
NatcHEz - Seppe ter- rica in Connec- nea 
a retory. ὁ cone 
NavupLia . Napoli di Ro- ἡ τ το NENG ee ἘΠ Thine. ᾿ North-Ame- _ ‘ 
eats ie mania § State . rica 
ἷ I th 
Navuprotamos Laybach ? 5 “δ ἢ. ως ΕἸΣ 
NaxARA. .« Natara. . Spain New-Lonpon New-Lon- Sei ey 
Be Ρ 
Nagera. . don in Con- τς 
+ NEAPOLIS. q necticuele 
PaRTHE- Soc τὸν ΤΠ ΑΙ Υ “On theuilae: 
NOPA ες sissipp 
Neapotts New Or- Capital of { North-Ame- 
NemETUM LEANS . the Territo- rica 
Neapotis Pa- ry of New 
LATINORUM Oncaea 
Nzapotis Ca- | Neustadt- an- Ur ance Chief of the 
SIMIRIANA der-Hart κα N State of North-Ame- 
Negras rus Sha eC Rhode rica i 
IN PawatTi- | Island 
et τ Ca ital ofthe ἱ 
Ν οὐκ λυνς | Nga Von ¢ ΤῊΝ Vork North-Ame- 
AD Hartam J ὲ Proce rica 
N Near Varas- Hungar Nice) casey 
EDELICZ Ain gary Nagin ; Anat ς Htaly 
NELLORE ὙΠ Jaffna- UCeylon Nrprosia_ . Drontheim. ἐπ 
patnam . § J Bac White Rus- 
Nemavusum. WNismes. France Niesvirectum  Nieswiez . ; ae 
Neo-Botes- Jung Buntz- : 
ΤΑ ΤΑ - ᾿ latte τος Bohemia pel τ ἰ Niort .. France 
NEoBRAN- UN Ἷ 
ew Bran- Nissa S1LE- : + ot 
DENBU R- 5 denbure . ὁ Germany Bata a: Neisse . . Silesia 
Sears Nivernum. Nevers. . France 
Neosurcua : Nivicerta . Nivelles. . Netherlands 
Nevsurcum ¢Neuburg . Bavaria + Nonantuta Nonantola. Italy 
Danvsii . Prussian 
Neosurcum WNyeborg . Denmark Norpuvusa . Nordhausen Saxony 
Nrocomum. Neuchatel ὦ Switzerland Norvtinca, 2 
‘ see NrEko- 
᾿ LINGA ὁ 4 : 
ῖ Νοκρονιουμ Norwich . England 
Sey t Nortmperca Nuremberg Germany 
Odenheim . NortTHAMP- te Massachu- ae 
Neustadt, TON MMe vite setts State rica 


20 Towns 
so called in 


NrosTApDIUM 


NovosTrapium the old 


Germanic 


Empire 


Nrowepa . Neuwied 


Nerozouium. 
Neusol . 


NEROLINGA. 


Nesvirz . 
Nirswicz 


5 
Spire? . 
Lisieux? 
Neromacus . < Nevers . 
Nyon . 


Uzza. 


Neuhausel . 


Nordlingen 
On the river 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


necticut . 
NorrinGuam ven 
Nova Insuta ? 


Westphalia 


Ow ON Bre Om 


+ Nova 
Upper Hun- Poe ye 
, gary pte Prts- ἘΝ a 
Suabia 
Russian Li- Νονλ ς. Novara. .« 
ὃ thuania ἌΝΟΥΣ τ Νυ απ 


In the Pro- 
h τ 
Norwicu 4 wince Con- Wort Ame 


4 rica 


England 


Bohemia 


Italy 


Italy 


᾿ 
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France 
Netherlands 


Noviropuxum Noyon . . 


+ Novioma- Ὁ Nimeguen ° 


GIUM . 
Newcastle . England 
Neuchatel . 
Novem Cas- J Chateau Prone 
TRUM . Neuf τος- 
Neocastro . Romania 
Castel Novo Dalmatia 
Fortified Vil- 
Ε΄. skola Italy 
Lucca 
Nuits . Near Dijon, France 
Twelve Miles 2 
NupvuFreLyt . . from Ho- (Iceland 
LenS, 4 
Νυτεν9 
ΝΎΘΟΡΙΑ. . Nykoping . Sweden 


In the Can- 


dc: 
fon Vaud ἘΣ itzerland 


Box ED ; 
Nyorrtum, 2? 
) 


see Nior- 
TUM 
On a small UEuro ἬΝ 
ΟΡΕΒΒΑ - Bay of the R RE: 
Black Sea teat 
Adria?. . Italy 
OGpnic. τ τ} Ate? Naples 


ApRIG . : § Austrian 
a . ὴ ἘΠ 
OELSNA IN § Prussian 
SILEsIA 4 Oels . ἡ Silesia 
OENIPONS . a 
Pons Inspruck Germany 
Gent. 4 
OFFrEeNBaA- ὃ 
pee A ἐ opfendach - Germany 
+ OFFEN- a 
TF eeu i Offenburg . Germany 
Ocnata . Onate . . Spain 
OLDEN- 2 
- ἘΣΑ͂Σ Oldenburg . Germany 
{ Oliva, in the ἢ 
Province 
Valentia? 
Ouiva ard ee ' Spain 
Olivenca, in 
Estrema- 
{ dura? 
20 Miles S. 2? 
OLMEDO. from Val- ‘Spain 
ladolid 
+ Otomucum Olnut Austrian 
OLomutTium 2 οτος ; States 
OLyssiIro, see 
ULtyssi1Po 
ONOLDIUM . 
ONnoLTzBa- yt aie ὁ Bavaria 
CHIUM. πορας 
Υ̓ Ορρενηξσι t Oppenheim. Germany 
OrBITELLUM Orbitello Tuscany 
ancienily 
Amphilo- 
ORENSE. . chia, Spain 
Auria, Aque 
Calide . 
ORINGA . ἧς 3 
Giidencia:..  Ochringen - Germany 
Orihuela 
(τοῖν, *. ; Orinda. δὶ: pain 
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OrTEsIUM . Re an } France 
OrTHONA 2 

Maris. . 7Ortonaa Mare Naples 
OrTONNA 4 
Osea ._- - ΗΝ ροσας . Spam 

᾿ 3 § Russian Li- 
Osmiana . Oszmiana . eo eee 
EEL τς ὁ Osnaburg - Hanover 


OsnasuRrcum § 
OstTroGia - 2 
OstrRosBia . 

OsTROVIA . 4 


OFrHONTA —. 2 Odensee 
Orrutnium. § 
In the Pro- 


OrmarsuM . 2? 
vince Over- > Netherlands — 


Ostrog . . ; en Po- 


Denmark 


OotmMorssEN 


OormarsuM 4 yssel . 
ea τς Monastery 4) ἶ 
Benedic- Suabia 
REA’. be Ξ 
tines .« 
OrTEMBURA 
ζ In the Pro- 2 
Oupe-Warer. vince -Netierlands 
Utrechi . 5 
OvretuM. Oviedo . Spain 
Oxoma 
OXxoOMENSE 7, 
Burcum . SOsma Spain 
Burcum \ 
UxoMENSE 
+ Oxonra ἢ 
OxontumM 
Istpis Va- | 
puM, Bet- } Oxford . England 
Logan | 
Dosvuno- J 
BUMS. Lee 
PaDDENBURG ΕΣ ἢ n? Westphalia 


Papezsorna. Paderborn. 
Papvova, see 


Patravium 4 


Westphalia 


PaL#opouis 
AbDUATICO- Uongeren ὁ Netherlands 
iad “Es ougres . § 

Pacentira . Palencia Spain 

Parwa In Friwti . § Austrian 

yria 

Patma Bater- ὃ Majorca, ca- ἡ Island of 

ARIUM . 4. pitalof the § Majorca 

PaLMonitum? 

PaLMYRA In Syria Africa 

Nine Town- 

ῬΑ Slaps and { North-Ame- 
Villages so rica 
called 

PALTHENIO- P) 

RUM OFrfi- > 
CINA 4 

PA TUING i) Cs ee Raree. France 

+ PAMPELUNA 2 

Pompxriopo- (¢Pampeluna. Spain 

EIS τ ΤΣ 
On a Βαῃ ἴῃ 

ΠΕ ΣΕΥ the Isth- South-Ame- 
mus of rica 
Darien . 

Senapani- Russian 
eT ; owce . . § Poland 
+Panormum Palermo ._ Sicily 


PAPENHEMI- 
UM. 


Spe Germany 
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Be ae eas ὁ Pavia - . Austrian Italy 
Town of South-A me- 
Penna | Guiana . i rica 
+ Parisi 
LuTETIA 
Panisio- δ᾽ fw oie wr ranee 
Capital of the 
+ Parma. es Italy 
arma . | 
On the Seine, ὴ 
one league 
Passay . : from Pa- at 
Tis . 
+ PaTavia . 
Pace Passau. . Pavel 
+ Paravium Padua. . tea 
In Taha, or Vso 
ciety 
PatrEo A ὶ Otaha . 5 iiands 
one of the 
PATRAS - 
Patra, an- 5” ihe Morea Greece 
ciently . 
eco tou” Machado ? 
PEKIN . Ska ied ὁ Asia 
+ PeEtsNa, pee 
Nova 4 
PELZNA 
PENANG. Prince of : 
Ῥυτο der " Wales’s oe Penin- 
NANG . Island 
On the river 
PENIGK . . ; Mulda ” Usaxony 
Pera, see ? 
[1 
NOPOLIS a) 
Prrnavia Pernau . oe 
+ PeERPINIA- 
NUE yi) Loge Sh France 
Ewna . 4 
} PERusia . Perouse 
AUGUSTA Sa TIN She ἐν 
PERusiIA . | eae 


Puschlaw . ταις Re- 


Pesctavium Saat : public 


ῬΈΒΕΝΑΘΟΝ. (t Pesenas. . France 
Piscenez . 4 

ΕΘΤΗΙΝΌΜ. 
1 UM- Upesth . . Hungary 
PEstTUM. . 
PETRACORA. ᾽ 
Perrocori- «ΡΟ σ θα. France 

OM ens 

ς St. Peters- Russian Em- 
PETROPOLIS - 
μ᾽ - pire 


+ Pnerpia, see 


PLEBISACI- 
UM e e .ο 
Capital of Τ 

PHILADEL- § Pennsyl- UNorth-Ame- 

ῬΑ Winnie ὃ 4 rica 

vania. . 
+Prhorca . Pfortzheim. Germany 
IP VAZZOn Ale ; vee Island ι Corsica 
+ Picravium Poitiers. . ae 
§ Island of 


Pizrrg, Sr. Beaport- town) 


Martinique 
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+ Prnarour- § Pignerol 2 
UM ets, ee on 5 a 
+ Pincia, see 
V ALLISO- > 
LETUM . 4 
Pinczovia . Pinczow . Poland 
+ Pisa Pisa vy. Ttaly 
Prsaurum . Pesaro. . Italy 
+Piscta. . Pescia . . Tuscany 
Pistorta . Pistoya. . Italy 
§ Placenza . 
+ PLACENTIA ἡ Piucenza italy 
Port-tewn of 
the Settle- @ Island of 
PLACENTIA . ment. - Newfound- 
Placentia .. land 
Plaisance . 
PLANTINIANA QAniwerp . t 
OFFICINA. ee eit 
Sane oS ἐ Plauen . . Saxony 
RISCORUM 
tPresisacl-  piobe de Austrian 
Poe, i Sacco. . 4 Italy 
Porn ay. Ploen . . Denmark 
Seaport in 
PLymourTH . 5 Massachu- ey 
ὲ setis 
PoczaTrEc § Small town _ U Bohemia 
tof. § 
Puy, names 
Popium. . ; of several Bra 
Towns in 
feta  Polliano . Italy 
+ Pomreiopro- 
LIs, see d 
Ῥαμρειυ- 
ἐς 4 
PonpDIcuER- ὶ In the Car- South bf Thdia 
ΠΧ IS eau NatiC . 
Pons ap 
Μοντιου- 
LUM, see 
Mussipon- 
TUM 
Pons Cnr, 
see CENI- : 
PONS 
PonTiIpDz BOS 
NASTERI~ 
UM? 5 
Capital of the 
Popayan 3 Province a 
Popayan. 
Port-au- Us Hi Island of St. 
Primer, ἡ ἀν Ἷ ἷ Domingo 
Porta . . Pfoerten . Prussia 
Ρ Portici? . Near Naples 
Nears ἐμ, . e Verona 
ae tt. Pourgain France 
ASTRUM 
PortroyaLt |) Abbey of Cis- ' 
DES [ tercian Paris 
Cuamps . Nuns. . 
Metropolis of 
PorrsmouTH Ge ἡ τς 
a Hampshire § τ 
Portua? 
Portus . Porto . . Italy 
Portus Fenr- 2 Porto Fer- 
ἈΛΕΙΌΒ ὁ ἱ raio . isle of Elba 


PRINTING-PRESSES HAVE BEEN 


Portus Lust- 
TANIE. « 


PortusCate,{ Porto . 
Civitas Oporto . 
PortuGca- 
LENSIS ὁ 

4 

ὲ 

4 

ὲ 


ῬΌΘΝΑΝΙΑ ὁ 


oson 


Posonium . Ε 


Porspam . 


Posnan. . t 
P 


resburg . § 
In Branden- ake 


᾿ Portugal 


Prussian Po- 
land 


2 Lower Hun- 


gary 


burg . ὁ States 
Potrenporr Town of a ri ise τς: 
Potschinki? a 
Potscuarv . 2 Poschechon? ‘Russia 
ὲ Poschega?. § 
PouGHKEEP- In the State North-Ame- 
Ce ὁ ἀμο δε ae rica 
mePraca. . 
PavzopraGa, ¢Prague . Bohemia 
CasuRGIs 
Pratum AL- ; 
eee ¢ Prato . . Brescia 
Preux (Le) Printerof. Paris 
PRIMISLAVIA ᾿ Prenzlau . Brandenburg 


PRENUSLAVIA 4 


PRINCE OF Be . 
Wates’s dou Penang } ΠΩΣ Fenians 
Istanp . 

+ Promentour Prémontre? France 

PROsTANNA? Prostiagow ? Moravia 

Prosnitz? . 
Prosritium Prossniiz Moravia 
PROVIDENCE ΐ ἔπ Thode eae 
Island rica 

+ Provinum Provins. France 

ΑΝ In Estrema- Uspain 
LOUPE. ππτ 5 

Putrzotr. . Puzzuolo Italy 

QuamM-cHEU. 

QuANG- Canton . China 
TCHEOU 

6 Capital of @North-Ame- 

QUEBEC . Lower Ca- en 

a nada. . 4 

᾿Γ Γ᾿ Quediinburg § Peer 

Ὁ» ἐπ In the Aisne Qa 
(Sr.) Ἵ Depart- France 

iia a meni. . 

§ Inthe Pro- Q : 
QurEsaDa . ere Jaen = 
QUEVILLIUM Quevilly France 
— ἘΠῚ ᾿ Fiinfkirchen Hungary 
QuiToa . Quito. weg τατος 


Racesurcum 9 Ratzebourg . 


suiis in the 


: Bp 
RacwHo.ium? ein Sars 
Sette ? 
Racow . 
Racovia . Via i 
RaGLanp δ Mon- 
CasTLe . mouthshire § 


Racustum . Ragusa. . ; 


= 
College of Je- a 
᾿ 


rica 
Denmark 


Bombay 


Lesser Poland 


ἡ England 


Austrian 
Dalmatia 
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City and 

Rancoon § Seaport in Barman a 

a then ws ©. Li: 
ATIASTUM . 

Lemovt- Me ou? t France 
ae wmoges « 
Ratisbon : 

+ RATISBONA ΠΣ Στ ς ᾿ Bavaria 

In the States ἢ 
Ravenna . of the Italy 
Q Church 5 

ue σαν πο Bavaria 

ΠΡΆΤΤΗΙ, πρὶ. © Riche or. Italy 

Recanetum Recanati Italy 

. Venetian 
Reinen . 4 
tREENEN . Temory 
Rhenen . - dy ana 
(Rhena) . § Hollan 

Recinonra- 2 Konigin- ἢ 
DECIUM . gratz . Berens 

ReEGiomons, P 
see Mons 
Recius . § 

+Recium . ise των ἜΔΕΙ 

ΓΒ ΣΝ n Silesia? . ermany 

Berg-Reich- : 
STEUN ᾿ς ; ἜΣ ΟΝ Bohemia 

Rieayifaci 

Bare = ocon. ( rheims . France 
TURUM , 

PTE Bla European 
PAaLiin- Revel : ἢ Rasen 
NAS τος ε 

+ Reuriinca Reutlingen. Germany 

+ RuEDONES Rennes . France 

RuETIANIS 
ee hat Leyden. Holland 

{το (in q 

RHYDYCHEN Welsh,) see ἃ England 

d Oxonia . 

Cuareav DE ἡ Near Tours France 
RicHELiev § 

wie ἡ Cupital of ἢ European 

; , Livonia . ᾿ Russia 
Ricitacum 
ATREBA- 
TIUM, see 
ATREBA- 
TUM 
Rhingavia ? ᾽) 
RiGNavia . ; (i.e. Rhin- > 
gau) . . 4 

RINTHELIA 2 
av Visur- (¢Rinteln. . Germany 
GENO ea) hs 5 

Rio pe Ja- καὶ Capital of ere me- 
NEIRO sv. ὁ §. dsrazil < rica 

Reas sah ; ae i Ἶ Denmark 


Ripa, Riva * 

ΡῈ TRENTO { rieg? Tie 
§ Medinade Q 
ὲ Rioseco. § 


Tyrol 


Rivus Stcous Spain 


ὶ In County 9 
ROocHESTER ὁ ; Kat: y ft England 
Rocumanow 2On the ~ European 
Romanor . 4 Volga Russia 


» 


um. . . (Rostock. . Germany 
Ruoporotris 4 
SORES BOE ς Rothenburg Germany 
GUM 4 
Roreropa- 


᾿ Rotierdam . 


MUM . eo 


Rouen . . 
γ 
+ Roruoma- (Ruan, in ee 
GUM ᾿ \ 
Portuguese) 
Rotwita . Rotweil. Germany 
a § Austrian 
Roverevo . Inthe Tyrol. U States 


Rovetra . Near Bergamo Italy 


Rovieno? ; Austrian 


Italy 
Rovinio. . Raven? § Austrian 
ὃ OvIS Of e r Illyria 
Rougemont, 
' Bee Abbey of Rien 
rae Benedictines 
RuDo.LPHo- ὴὶ 
cit ea Rudolphstadt Germany 
Rupo.sta- 
DIUM . S 
‘ 2 
pe: DOLPHIPO- ee ὶ 
R werd? . Germany 
HuDorHo. ( Rudolphi- 
ips nadie verda) . | 
Ruren tn Liv- Un Livonia. Russia 
LAND fe) τ ἡ 
Ruretta . Rochelle . France 
Rurrrortium Rochefort . France 


§ Ruremond . 


NUM e 


RurREMONDA 
9 ἡ Roermond . § 
Ruruent, a 
SEGODU- Gas A France 


§ Sarvar? δ. ἡ 
: Mee hao ei 


Q 
ABIONETA . 5 
a oC aiionetin ‘ 


SABARIA. 


SAVIONETA . § 

SETOBRIS . 

Setusaria . (€ Setural . Paces 
Crropris St. Ubes 8 
CxetToprica 

Sacanumn Sr- ΣΩ͂Ν Prussian 
LESIE ὁ 5 " Silesia 

Saci ἢ Sez Ἢ Rae 

ἘΝ δος τορς 

Sinko In Province Us : 

Leon. «. 4 Spain 


South-Holland 


ὴ Netherlands 


Austrian Italy 


Na, see Am- 


BIANI 

SAMIELUM IN 
LotTHARIN- 
GIA? 

SAMPLAI EN 
Las Put- 
LIPPINAS e 


SANCIANUM . 


SaNCTANDRE- 
ANA Offrt- 
CINA ὁ 


SANGEORGI- 
ANa OPfrfi- 
CINA 2 

Santa Mar- 
ΠΗ ΤΡ are 

SANTANGE- 
ἘΠ τς 


SANTIAGO 
SaPHITA. 


SAREPTA - 


Saros-PaTa- 
KON) τος 
Pataxon, 
SASSARIS . 


SAVANNAH . 


+ Savittianum Savigliano. 


SAVIONETA 
see SABIO- 
NETA 

Savona. . 

Savoy (THE) 


Scata Der . 


+ SCANDIA- 
NUM 
ScaPHusia . 
SCHAFFHUSI- 
UN cme 
SCAR) fess 
SKARA 
+ SCHEDAMUM 
ScCIEDAMUM. 


"0 Chit as 
αὶ Safad 


- 
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Abbey of Saint Manvé oo. + irene ἷ 
Ἷ Premon- SaLcovia, see . 
BOG ENS EUG stratensian tog Sotcovia i 
Monks . Sa In Massachu-  North-Ame- 
Rowan . . In Bretagne France ἡ ἀν τ αν ως Setisy. - 4 tea 
ΠΌΜΑ τὸς homes. 2) Τ]ν Saternum . Salerno. . Naples 
Roncuum Ronco . . Italy Saticetum . La Saussaye France 
RonciLio Ronciglione _ Italy Satine. . Salins . . France 
pee t Ronneburg Germany Satincracum Solingen . , Westphalia 
Pon (Jonas) } Printer of ἱ Satissurcum Salizburg . Austria 
Frankfort Sattopium. Salo. . . Austrian Italy 
Roscuitpia. Roschild Denmark + Satmantica Salamanca. Spain 
Charlotte- Satmurium, Saumur. France 
town, cai Q s § Saluces. . QSardinian 
Rosgrav. . tal ofthe \West-Indies Ug tS  Saluzzo. . 4 States 
dstand te ΘΑΜΆΕΟΛ DOA ΟΣ Smaleald . Germany 
minica . SMaLcaLpIA § 
+ Rostocai- Sa MAROBRI- 


joo ; 


Sampaloe 2 nl 
Puebla de (Philippine : 
4 Sampaloc 5 


i On re coast ἡ China 


Peter Since 
tandreanus 
at Heidel- | 
berg,or H. + 
Commelin, | 

me | 


In New Gra- ἡ South-Ame- 


' 
L 
nada. . § rica 


oe Angelo in t Papal ΠΥ 


Vado. 
: Capital of — YSouth-Ame- 
rica 


᾿ ᾿ Palestine 


Onthe Wolga ; δ Tar- 


4 sor Pato Hungary 


§ Saphet . 


Sassari. . Sardinia 
In Georgia 4 Nonth Ame- 
ἡ rica 
Piedmont 
Savona. » Italy 
In London , Eagles 
§ Carthusian 
ὲ Convent . Spain 
ὁ Scandiano . italy 
{stages Switzerland 
ἀ Steara [Sweden 


USchiedam . South-Holland — 


4 


REE) ESD E60 COO εν τ υυσοσο τ  ςῸς, 
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Scuemnitium Schemnitz. Hungary Goaaue Monastery 
SontEE etna Schleusingen German Soe gah nearer Wallachia 
SILusIA = δ Bucharest 
ScHLICHTING- rs Prussian apes τὴ 
SHEIM P 4 Poland S 
osnam .« OLCOVIA . ἡ οικῖοιυ “Austrian Po- 
Scuneesperca Schneeberg Saxony Satcovia . 4 land 
} ScHoENHO- Un South SotevreE . )Capital ih the 
VEN ἢ Netherlands SALEURE ., Canton Switzerland 
SeeeATiGvEN 4 Holland . SaLopuNuM Soleure . 
<  e 33 Miles SoLispacum ὶ Sulzbach? Bavaria 
ae from Vi- ene Sutrzpacum § Sulzhach? Wirtemberg 
watt enna . a | Sotna . nf Solmsin Wet- } Germany 
ΘΉΠΟΙ, . . {πη {πῈ Gri- Switzerland ORILE υο fenapia 2 - 
pores POL iad Solms 2 Hungary 
In the Prin- tis ZILINA 4 ΤῊ Ἢ 
ScHWABACH. cipality of pee : +Soncrnum.  Soncino. Austrian Italy 
Anspach . Tanconla | Sonpersuusa Sondershausen Upper Saxony 
Sciavow? Gaon. Soprony. . Lower Hun- 
SEBASTIANI 2? Oedenburg gary 
(S.) OS a Sebastian Spain Sora . .  Soroe Denmark 
otal Sedan France (DEE τ ἀπ δ: Kine Naples 
SEDINUM, see ἱ InOld Cas- 
STETINUM tile? . 
ΒΈΘΟΒΙΑ, see SORTA: Iear, in the Spain 
SEGOVIA . kingdom of 
+ SEGOBRICA Segorbe. . Spain Arragon ? 
SEGoDUNuUM, v ‘ Soravia? 
see ae + SorTENSE 
NI MonastTE- 
SEGONTIA Sibu Gia: RIUM . ΒΕ ΑΞ In the Diocese 
SeGuNTUM , eee) pa SorETHUM 1έ of Constance 
SEGOVIA. * | Segovia Spain Anpavia 
SEGOBIA . © zi SORETHANA 
Schelestadt . St. Sauver, 
es ; Schlettstadt Germany name of 
μὰ ᾿ς ὁ Sienna ΠΝ τ SOTEROPOLIS smal ens France 
SENA ΙΝ lop: : Ὁ7 Wes 
SENOGALLIA ς Sinigaglia oy § Borough i m Q 
ΣΡ SouTHWARK »““- § England 
το το ; Sundomir . Poland In the Pro- 2 
SENONES. . Sens. . . France SP Awieomine®. tc vince of Netherlands 
Serampore. In Bengal. Hindostan Liege . 4 
Sarzena. . tSprra . . Spire . . Germany 
SEREZANA Sarzina. Italy Srotetum . Spoleto. . Italy 
Εν Serravalle . Italy Castel a q 
Servesta . Zerbst . Germany STABIE . . 2 Mare di 4: 
ϑενανμμπσεν } aaa | Netherlands A pad Ὁ . 
° ; Υ ta ~ i 
a eee ὴ ΣΑ͂Σ § North-Ame- STAMBUL . ; ies oO ὶ pies 
TOWN. § εν rica g Ῥ y 
“πὸ ' Tn Nova | Noose: TARGARDIA MSéargard . omerania 
Scotia . rica Si AON i. 
Sicena Nas- Sj Prussian STADA ὁ stude "τ: 
SOVIE . ee Westphalia | go pinay Shak Prussian 
Situsia, see a ahah a eran at Silesia 
ScuLev- 5 G Lippe . . Westphalia 
SINGA STEINBERG 


Sincarore. Peninsulaof Malacca 


Tceland 
Denmark 


SKALHOLT . ἘΣ ον 
+ Stesvicum  Sleswick . 
SLovanka? Sloranku ? 

40 Miles eae Po- 


SLovira. . ; from Ostrog land 


Slouske. . Russian Li- 
po ς: : Slucze: - . thuania 
In the Gre- 
SMYRNA. . cian Ar- Asia Minor 
ra chipelago. 4 


Lower Saxony 


. « Colenburg . 
: Upper Saxony 


Erzgeburg . 
+ STEINENSE 


MowasteE- Vee. Gouda Holland 
RIUM. cc's 4. 
STEINFURTUM aia Pree 
STENEFOR- Steinfurt . Ww oars 
ἈΠΕ τ νι 4 estphalia 
SreKELsoRe ᾿ Steckelburg Franconia 
SteLta Na- : 
a ὁ Estella ο΄ (Spain 
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ΘΤΕΝΌΑΙΣΑ . Stendal. . ; ‘erie Large and 2 
SrETINUM ὁ Prussi SYRACUSE - ancient Sicil 
ἘΣ ." Stettin poe § = 
EDINUM . Wa States City of - : 
ἘΠ απὸ Capital of ὴ Szamotutium Sambor. a Austrian 
Seite es : oe ene SzIGETVaR Fol 
ounty . me Gf 
STocKHOL- } " εν ἐπ oe mee et | itungary 
MIA, see . 
Hoirmia . ee see 
Storr (Jaco- ἡ Printer ὁ AGY- 
BUS) » . pee ; i Switzerland compan j 
Srotpea Mts- Vo Τ Saverne. Ὶ 
NICA § tolpen . » Saxony arcana Ge ae ks an France 
STRALESUNDA T Alsace. 4 
Srratesun- (Stralsund . ; be Εο- cee ae : ty 
DIUM... 4 merania ACAXUCTI- S Takagus Japan 
Srrauginca Straubing . Bavaria Tics : i Ι ) 
Country-seat Torn ς Tachau . . Bohemia 
Εν) ee ee T bout One of th 
Te al Walpole, on +England SETI) Banh Soci cs Usouth Pacific 
the Banksof OTAHEITE ΕΝ O 
the Thames T Islands . 5 ΟΝ 
Srreca SILe- ao § Prussian pie τ τος 2 
cau - aan - 
SIORUM . ἃ 5 Silesia LIA pe: 4 
ἃ regnes : 
STRENGNESIA ; Sevediius ἢ i Sweden Ta § Chief Town 
Srurcarpia  Stutgard . German Daan a Wits: of Mada-  }Indian Ocean 
SuUBDINNUM, a J gascar « 
see VINDI- Capital of the 
TANJORE ; 
NUM 4 ae Tanjore South of India 
+ SUBLACENSE ? ‘T District . 4 
αὐ τ ΣΟ ΤΣ Ἰ Tinsateen ee > Spain 
RIUM - 1 : 
ΠΝ oun Si devképing  Gaedba mee ° coe . Spain 
UERINUM . ἢ ; ἢ y 3 
Μ a ἢ . Germany Tarsru, see ἢ 
Sezza eee J 
oe +Tarvisium Trevis . 
, In the us reviso. « Austrian Ital 
SUESSA . - north-west Cables ee - In Devonshire England 
part of the re dd 
a 4 USTA ve 
: kingdom of Taurixo- ¢furim. - « Italy 
Sucks / ἡ πὸ Loire } eae RUM «+ + 
Surzpacum, 7 Tagnum Toro. . + Spain 
Bese ; Tayabas . Town inthe ; ΠΣ 
τ ὟΣ ie slands 
Suosacum . Schwabach. § Bavarian ΕΒ Ομ Ἐπ aaa 
ΕΠ ἡ Franconia Tauris . ὁ city of» + Persia 
Tacay on ‘ TEGERN- ὴ 
Suprasl, Mo- ee Tak tale . 
SuPRASLIUM mater Vausston pier § ἀπ: πὰ 
SupRrassuimM ‘ Grec r poset HN 
corum ( Lithuania Tr1o Mar- 
Unitorum’ Pane Toulon eee 
Ba In Goojurat ἢ oun ὶ 
- Guzzerat ς Hindostan ‘RGESTE . Trieste. . Tilyria 
Susatum . Soest 4 Prussian PERC O ys (1 eee ; mre 
Westphalia TERTONA, see sary 
Suvipnia . Schweidnilz Ὲ ee Drnrowa 
SwinFrurRTUM 2 fouls TEsTARIA 
WETZLA 
apM ‘ RIA 
S ΩΝ Schweinfurdt 5 Bavarian WetzrLa- iia Germanys) 
semaine Franconia RIUM , 
TrvToOBUR- 
Δ τες ἡ On the East- kee South cuM, > 
efit ips ern coast of Wales Duiszpur- 
Sytva Duca- ᾿ Ὁ ΓΙ 
Lis, see Yevrosur- καὶ Also name of ’ 
Buscum t Tnx: - = § ἃ Town in Westphalia 
Ducis HESSA-~ a E 
. Salon _ § European 
LONIGA alonicht πος 


aren A ess 
YL) ae 
ὙΠΕΈΤΝ ee 
THIENGEN 
THIERRIUM 
TIGERNUM 
+ THOLOSA . 
Totosa Pat- 
LADIA. 
Totosa TEc- 
TOSAGUM 
THORUNIUM, 
see Toru- 
NIUM ,. . 
TicinuMm, see 
Papia 


TIFERNUM . 
TIPHERNUM 


TIFLIs 
TEFLIS 
Ticurum 
Ticurinus 
Pacus 
Turicum 
Turicum 
TIKTIN 9 
Tirasso, see 
TaRRAzO- 
NA 


Ae Ne ee te ee ae 
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Thiel . . Netherlands 


In Baden . 


Thiers . . 


Germany 


France 


Toulouse . France 


Citta di Cas- 
tello, St. 
Angelo’ in 
Vado. . 


ὃ Capital of . ; 


Italy 


Asiatic 
Georgia 


) 
5 


Tlascala . 


Capital of the ‘ 
TLASCALA . ; Province New Spain 


ODE τως 


+ ToLeTUM , 

Toxrosa Pat- 
LADIA, see 
THOLOSA 


+ Totosa . 
TONGERLOA 


ToauInum . 


WoRGA " sh 
TorGAVIA 
Tornacum 
NERVIO- 
RUM - 


ToORNESIUS . 


Torunium . 
TourRcoinc . 


TrRAJECTUM 
aD Mosam 

TRAJECTUM 
SuPERIUS 

TRAJECTUM 
AD Via- 
DRUM, see 
Franco- 
FURTUM 

+ TRAJECTUM 
ap RHE- 
NUM, 
TRAJECTUM 
INFERIUS, 
Tinea mee 
TUM . 


In the States ἡ 


of the Italy 
Church . 4 
Toledo. - 


j 


Spain 


Toluosa . . Spain 

Tongerloo. Netherlands 

Tokis? . a 

Tokoesi? 4 Jie 

Tore: Prussian 
orgau. - ; Shar 
ournay Netherlands 


Printer of i Rees 
Lyons . 


Thorn 6 fected 
6 Miles an French Flan- 
Lisle. . ders 
Netherlands 
§ Dutch Ne- 
Uirecht. . ἡ ~=therlands 


" 
ὶ 
' 
κωφῶν, 
᾿ 
J 
| 
- J 
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TRANQUEBA- ᾿ Tranquebar καὶ εχ: aostan 
RIA . . 4 Τ7ηναηπραπιθαῦ § 
Tranum. . Trani... _ Italy 
TRAPANI 47 
(Drepanum tye VRE ὶ Sicily 
anciently) « BR aE NY 
+ Tresra .ο i Trévi ; Central 
TREVIUM . i ae Italy 
EREBOPES - 7γθυδ τς 
ee RS ὁ Troyes - « France 
RICASSES ὁ 
Tremonta . Dortmund. Westphalia 
Mansion in 
TREVECKA - ; the Parish >South Wales 
of Talgarth 4 
TREVIRI. . 
Avcusta (Treves . tee. 
TREVIRO- Triers . 4 ee 
RUM .« « 
Trevottium Trevoux . East of France 
+Tripentum Trent . . Austria 
ταν ον ὁ Τρῖπο - Italy 
TRIGUEROS πὸ ΘΗΝ ΕΝ Spain 
Opripum ὁ rcguier? - France 
Trinum, see Q 
TRipINuM § 
Tristnca . Driesen? . Prussia 
Tronp (St.)  Townofthe Netherlands 
Troki? . . Russian 
UEOSEE 4 (Troca) . ᾿ Lithuania 
Truxitto . Turris Julia Spain 
tTusinca . Tubingen . Germany 
Tucium. 
TuGENUS Pas Zug » - Switzerland 
GUS , ς 
TuLLum Lace 
ΟΝ τὸ Toul . . France 
TuRIASO, see 
Tarazona ᾿ 
Turnonium Tournon . France 
+ Turones . 
oe See) acbratce 
NUM . 
TurreLacum JDurlach . Germany 
Ape” oP Gry Abo, nee ee Fin- 
land 
+ Tuscuta- 
num Lacus ¢Toscolano . Austrian Italy 
Benacr . § 
TUTELA . Tulle2 . . France 
TUTELLA ἀν: Ὁ - Spain 
TYRNAVIA . Tyr H 
tain i YyFndu. . ungary 
Tzenna, see 
ZINNA. + i 
} TzERNoGa- ; Tzchernigov ἡ European 
VIA. ο αὶ Czernigov . πος 
. Wadstena - 
VADSTENA , ; Wien ὦ Sweden 
VALENTIA ὴὶ 
SEGALAU- Valence . France 
NORUM , 4 
+ VALENTIA 
Lael Pra - Spain 
Εῦὺμ . . 
VALENTINI- 
ANE : Tv aresbeonsels ; French Flan- 
VALENCENE 4 ders 


210 
Valparaiso, 
ABBEY a 4 Cistercian δρῶ 
eee ra Monastery 
Marienthal . 
+ Vattis §. Marihaussen 
Mariz . Augustinian Germany 
Monastery 
Vatuis Um- i Val’ombrosa Tuscany 
BROSA. . 
> Valley of the 
Nene ΜΕῸΣ Pays de Lorraine 
SAGICA . Vase 4 
ra a r) 
TUM . Valladolid . Spain 
PINcIA . 
Capital of the 
VARADINUM ee Hungary 
Waradein . 
VARALLUM. Varallo a Lay 
SI EES "- | Warsaw . Poland 
VARSOVIA 


Town in the 
Ee ἢ aie east L es 


VaRHELY ¢ 
Τ - 
VasaTUM nies . . France 
Basatum. § 
VAUGIRARD. ; fe Sau Uiragce 
Usit, see Co- 
LONIA 
AGRIPPI- 
NA 
UcLresium 3 
Ween. * t Ucles . «spain 
VELDKIRCHI- 
TM.’ 
fies Feldkirck . Tyrol 
CHIA . 
Velirem ὦ Velleta.. τ italy 
VENETI . 
VENETIE Dae Vannes. «. France 
RIORIGUM 
t VeneTiz . Venice. . Italy 
Wepery . 
Wipery. . : 
VEPERY . eae India 
αἀγα8 . - 
In Mexico or ) South-Ame- 
T 
Bes GSW, q New Spain ¢ rica 
+ VercELLtz Vercelli. . Italy 
Country-seat 
VéreETs ὁ he Duc France 
katte 
in TN 
VERODUNUM 
Vinnie coe . France 


+ VERONA . Verona. . Austrian Italy 


VersaLtiz « Versailles . France 
VERVIERS ‘ Inthe Pro- ἢ Netherlands 
vince Liege § 
Vesauia Ciur1- Wawel Prussian. 
vOoRUM ἔπε 2 States 
VESONTIO, 
see Breve: 
TIUM 
VESULLUM . Vesoul . . France 
Viana de ? 
Viana . Foz de ‘Portugal 
Lima. . 4 


‘VISMARIA . 


NAMES OF PLACES IN WHICH 


{ Pezzana, or ἢ 


γι Forum {ἀ Castel } Italy 
Εἰ λον > yj 
aes ᾿  Vevay, . « Switzerland 
Visurcum . Wiburg . Denmark 
+ Vicentia . Vicenza . Austrian Italy 
Victor 
(Sanctus) 


Monastery of 
Mayence . 


PROPE Mo- 
GUNTIAM. 


Mee Equa- 

Vicus Ttal 
ZEQUENSIS Vico di Sor 4 ΦΥ͂ 
Υ̓ MENLO. 

+ VIENNA 
AUSTRIZ. \ Vienna, a Austria 
VINDOBONA capital of 4 

¢t VIENNA IN 
DevruHina- \ Vienne. . France 
τῦ τς ΗΝ: 

Vicnon(Eus- ae of Q 
TATHIUS « Geneva . § 

Vicornia . Worcester. England 

VILLABRAXI- ‘ 
MA? . he ee ἀν. 

{ Yiejranche Pisnee 
VILLAFRANCA. name of Italy 
several Siete 
Towns in J! 
VILLAGARSIA » «4 Earn 


{ Villa nueva ἢ 
de los In- ¢ Spain 


fantes . J 
ViILLa-VirRI- 
DUS wrote ἜΣ 


Villa Vicoza, 
Vita Vr- name of two } ain 


< Towns in 
TLOSA τὸς : ᾿ 
der one in. South-America 
And of one in Portugal 


Vitta Nova 
INFANTIUM 


Portugal 


Viuna οὐ Wilna Yo" ; ines 
VINARIA. . : 

VEIMARIA ᾿ Weimar . Germany 
VINCENTIUS, ἃ Printer of F 
(AntHontivs) Lyons ee 
Vincent (St.) In Asturias Spain 


Vinsheim . Wen 
Windsheim 4 ΑΗ 


UM yet 
VINISIMA 


VINDINUM, } 


VINDESHEMI- ᾿ 


see CENO- 
MANUM 
VINDOBONA, 
see VIENNA 
AUSTRIE. 


VINDOCINUM Yenddme . ΥΩ: 
Voghera? . 7 
+ VIQUERIA. (Vicus + Italy 
Trig. 
VIRMARANUM Guimaraens Portugal 
VISEUM. . ; ee * Portugal 
Wisingsoe. 
Wisingsburg ὶ 
VISINGIA . Island in Sweden 
Wetter S 
Lake . 


WisMARIA 
VISOLINUM . 


Wismar . Germany. 
Wysolyin? . 
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VITEMBERGA Fictitious 

δὴ oe imprints 
ITTEMBER- : equivalent 

: § Prussian VryBurGc . 
Bee ΩΝ ἡ Saxony VRYSTADT . | ae 
ALBIORI IN or Villa- 
Sassonta . J franca. 

ἡ Virersium Viterbo. . Italy t Urinum . Udina Austrian Italy 

Viris 5. Ma- Ba Vion Urraria . Utrera . Spain 
Sey the Doors Jem | Vernsacrs 

VitropuruM NUM . Worms. . Germany 
Hetvetio- ~Winterthour Switzerland Winners 
RUM UxomMENSE 

VITRY-LE- es CO Beag Burecum, 

Francais BUDGE Nese tance see Oxoma 
{ Chief Town ὴ Town in G 

VitToria . of Alava Spain Wirtemburg § 7 "3" 

Υ̓ ry Province 4 ύλιιρεν- Townin . Saxony 
IVIACUM, BURG . Prussian 

Town in ere 
see VIBI- ¢ ; ; Silesia 
SCUM Town in Switzerland 

τ Capital of the Watrs . Great Britain 
IZAGAPA- - District : ΠΣ eon ἡ North-A me- 
RAMs: ᾿ς Vizagapa- une ASE OLE af Hampshire § rica 

tam. . WANDESRUR- 

+Uima . Ulm. . . Germany Gun : ae ὴ 

Utyssza . Ulizen . . Germany WaANDESBE- Wandsheck Germany 

Bee cUM 

ULyssincGa . ; mee ἐ Netherlands WW agence ( 

+ Utyssipo. ore of 2 
Otysstrpo ‘Lisbon . .. Portugal WaTERFORD ὲ Waterford cre 
TONSA... 4 County . | 

In the Go- Ε WatTERTOWN ; In Haas a a 

τ. Ὁ one uropean chusetis . rica 

d of Kieu . Russia WEISSENBUR- 2 
Monastery of GUM Berge ae Germany 
St. con) COR UAE. 

VNEUSEOI 
Mmoret NaN Reset WENGROVIA Wegrow . Poland 
RIUM . City of πιὰ πε WESSOFONTA- 

a num Caeno- iy ee Bavaria 

ἜΝ aha BIUIM care 
Sacoaas OF WeEstTMIN- Uin Vermont © ἡ North- Ame- 
een STER) τὸν § UStdte τ ᾧ nica 

VOEGEL . τ Ole ὶ mY Bere Oa t Westminster England 

~Voutaterre Volterra . Tuscany WiLHERMS- ee Bavarian lc 
ermany 

Upsatia. Upsal . . Sweden DOWIE ς Franconia § 

Uranizpur- WILLIAMS- ) North-Ame- 
cum ne α τῇ fin Virginia ) ae 
STELL&- : 

Uranienburg Denmark In the king- 
eee WER ; dom of Wir- La 
a τος DORFIUM . ens 

VRraTisLavia Bresl WILMINGTON ΣΝ Varn ae ἡ North-Ame- 
BreEsta Ae Sep Silesia I τ oF oa None A 
Been avers eal οὐ WitminGTon ; Tomine ᾿ Hee coe 

Urbino, capi- 2 

+ Urnsinum . ; tal of the ἔων MUSEO οὐ ΠῚ δος Ἣν 

Duchy . t WinreR- 

Urss Vetus Orvieto. . Italy eee Winterberg Bohemia 

Ursett# . Ober-Ursel? Germany WINTER- ὶ Off Melville ἡ North Polar 

1 Ursius (S.) -HarBour Island . Sea 
ie hae WinTonta Winchester England 

ἘΠ : WIRCEBUR- 
oa 4 GUM, see d 

Urso. d ΕἸΠΕ Heretpo- 
cee. ς Ossuna » Spain Bei 4 


ὦ [δὶ 


WHICH PRESSES 


242 PLACES IN 
WwW In New Jer- ᾿ North-A me- 
OODBRIDGE ; oon ΕΣ 
Ww § In Massa- North-Ame- 
ΦΕΘΕΣΥ ΒΗ cede cohunctish: rica 
XEREZIUM, ᾿ 
see Α85τὰ 
+ XERICA Xerica . . Spain 
Yep, i Αἢ . 
oA Capital of . Japan 
§ In Upper Re eas 
Worn -))-9) Canada’ - rica 
7 Zagrab. . ἢ Austrian 
septa ei ; Agram . States 
ZAMERDAM . 
ZAANDAM In North ὴ 
SaaRDAM. Holland. § NEUES. nie 
SaNCRDAM 
+ Zamora In Leon Spain 
ZaMoscruM - ἡ Zamoski . Loland 
SAMOSCIUM ΚΑ 
ZaAPETHA . QTownof . Armenia 
ZaPETRA Ste AY Galilee 


ZARAGOSSA, 2 
see Cz#SAR 


AUGUSTA 4 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED. 


Zas.avium . Zaslaw : 


ZEYMA . ς 


Zeymy + 


§ 


τὴν 


ZIERIZEA . ZLiric Zee . 
Eitan 
ua: 5 {τ 
ZIMMERMAN- ( Prinied at 
Nus (Mr- Nurem- 
CHAEL) burg . 

+ ZINNA . oe 5 
TZENNA §Zenna . 
ZITTAVIA Zittau. . 

§ Znoym. - 
ZNOIMA . "ἢ Znaym aes. 
ZULLICHAVIA r 
ZULLICHO- Zyllichau . 


VIUM . . 
ZurepHania . Zutphen 
ZWiFALDA Zwicfalien 


JEN 2 ; UZwoll 
SvoLttz . § 


Russian Li- 
‘thuania 
Rassian Li- 
thuania | 


Netherlands 


4 


5 


a 
§ 


Netherlands 


Transylvania 


Prussian Sax- 
ony 


Upper Lusatia 
Austrian 
Empire 
Prussian 
States 
Netherlands 


Germany 


PND EX 


OF TWO HUNDRED AND ONE PSEUDONYMOUS PLACES. 


Articles so marked [t+] relate to the Martin Mar-prelate Controversy, during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


ADVERTE CRITICOMANIE Trenopotis PEKIN 
EGY PTUS CaitTicoro.Lis lrocopo.is PEeLusium 
AGATHOPOLIS CROTONE IsLte p’ADONIS PHILADELPHIA 
AGRA CuLICUTIDONIA Iraia PuriLipsBurG 
ALBIGION CyTHERE JUSTINGA PuosPHOROPOLIS 
ALBIONOPOLIS DELHI J USTINOPOLIS + Pracr, A 
ALBIPOLIS Dezert, Au Katy xow PorstorFr 
ALENTOPOLIS Dic#arRcuia KosmosurcG Pons CHARENTONIUS 
ALETHOPOLIS DorrGNaL Kyxvuyt PuRMEREND 
ALLEMAIGNE EccLEsioPpo.Lis LAacTOPHAGA Rartoprotis 
ANDRINOPLE EprEn LaMPRoOPOLIS REGUNEA 
ANNEVILLE EpIMBOURG Lampsacus RoMANOPOLIS 
+ AnTIPEDES, THE EEN-STADT Lecer, Sr. Rome 
ANTOPOLIS ELEUTHEROPOLIS Lisre VILLE San VICENTE 
ANTRE pETrRopHO- Etysium Livery CHATEAU DE SARDANAPOLIS 
NIUS EMELUOGNA Lucr Novuve.ue SaRMATIA 
Aguinera (Lucca)  Eripania LucreBuRGUM Scoropo.is 
ARABIA Erortopotis LuxvRopo.is SELENOBURGUM 
ARCADIE + EuROPE Marocco SERIOPOLIS 
Aries (i. 6. Sprra) FELISONTE MeERINDE Strap (i.e. Paris) 
ArRRivour, L’ Fiprvir#, ‘A Mio1, Au +Sxy, Tue 
AUGUSTA (FLORENCE) Forum PaLiapDIuM MINuTIE ΞΡΑΠΤΑ 
Basiitonians, THE FRANCOPOLIS MompeILLeR STAMBOUL 


Baupacco FRANKENBURG Monacuopo.tis Srampatum StTam- 
BaLivERNOPOLIS FREDERIK-STADT Monpg, Lr PATORUM 
Barataria (Dus- Gaceorotis (Paris) Monomorapa SrauROPOLIS 

LIN) GALLIPOLIS Moropo.is STRUTHIORUM ΟΡρΡις- 
Bet-@IL GazNaH Mount Sion DUM 
BenGopi, CITTA DI GELOPOLIS Neisse, Sur Surat 
Bonne HuILe GERMANOPOLIS Nemo TETONVILLE 
Bourc-FontainE Ginevra(Fuiorence) Nineven Treuto-Diczopotis 
Burtassia GLAUCOPOLIS NIVERSTADIUM THEOPOLIS 
Cacopo.is GRATIANOP)LIS Norp, Au THLIBOCHORUS 
Carro GREMERSTADIUM Nop-not (i. 6. Lon- TREBOTES 
CaLcEopotis GRENOUVILLERIE, La DON) Tivo. 
Campi E.ysiI1 Gyxzxcocratrorotis Nomorotis VERITOPOLIS 
CANTORBERY Hapopro.uis Nova Bereta VERMEROPOLIS 
CARnTELLANA HaGI10Potis Nutvte Part VEROPOLIS 


Cuance.tertz, LA  Hawnriporis Cornu- Nuttus VERTE-FEUILLE 
CHARITOPOLIS TORUM OENOZYTHOPOLIS Vicon1 
Cutnon Hasxes, Sur Les OnraNGES VILLA-FRANCA 
CuRrYSINOPLE HeEILstTe Orient, L VIRGINOPOLIS 
Crev, Au Hevicon ORTINGANO Vrysure 
CLAREFORTIUM HELIOPOLIS + OVERSEA VRYSTADT 
CLAREPORTUM HELL Papruos URANOPOLIS 
CLIGNANCOURT HermitaceE, L’ PaRADISE Uropia 
ConsTANTINOPLE HrieRAPOLIS ParaGuay WaARNSTADT 
CorNIcoPo_Lis Hispantz Nova ParLaTiuM WATERFORD 
CorTEIOPOLIS Civitas Parnassus W HiTEHALL 
CoryTHUM Hoopstapt Parwasse, Mont WILIORBANUM 
CosmopPoLis JERICHO PaTHOPOLIS WINCHESTER 
Crisororis JERUSALEM. Pays Ligne 


THE NAMES OF ACADEMIES, 


Which are sometimes found on the Titles of Books, (particularly on Academical Dissertations, ) 
without further specification of the Place to which they belong. 


Name given. Place designated. Name given. Place designated. 
Acrippina (AcapEmia) Cologne Lupoviciana . . . Giessen 
ALBERTINA ο : . Konigsbderg MARCHIARUM . ὃ «ἡ Frankfort on the | 
Atspim,Ap ἡ. 8 . Wittenberg Marcnica : : . 4. Oder, or Berlin | 
ALBIMONTANA : - Montauban MeEckLENBURGENSIUM . MRostoch 
ALBIPOLITANA : - Wittenberg MEGAPOLENSIUM . . Rostoch 
ARCHIPALATINA : . Heidelberg NASSAVIENSIS . ο - Herborn 
BAMBERGENSIS : - Bamberg Nicrum, Ap . . . Heidelburg | 
CSAREA 3 δ - Vienna? NoriBERGENSIS 5 . Nuremburg | 
CaROLINIANA . : . Stettin? Noricorum ., ° . Altorf 

ASIMIRIANA Sax. Co- Heidelburg and 
£ ὃ Coburg Pauatino-ELecToraLis Ὁ 8 

BURGICA ἢ ὃ ὁ ὦ Manheim 
CatTroruM PHILUREA ο ὃ . Leipsic 
Curisti1ano-ALBERTINA . Kiel PoMERANORUM : . Gripswald 
EperwarpDINa-CaroLtina ‘Tubingen Precotam, Ap, Recta . Konigsberg 
Evectoratis-BRAaNDEN- Daihen Ravracorum . : . Basle 

BURGICA : : ὃ ; Β REGIOMONTANA ὃ . Konigsberg 
Evecroratis Patatina . Heidelberg Ruenum, Ap, Tevropoutt. Duisburg 
Etmvum, Ap, Jutta . - Helmstadt RHODOPOLITANA - Rostoch 

’ 
EMMERICIANA . - Erfurdt Rurerto-Caro.ina - Heidelberg 
ERNESTINA : 4 . Rinteln SALANA . ᾿ ὃ . Jena 
HERS ae, .§ Frankfort on Saxonum-Ducatis . . Jena 
ἣ the Oder SoRABORUM . : - Halle 

FRIDERICIANA . . Kiel TEUTOBURGENSIUM . . Duisburg 
FRIpERICcIANA-ALEXAN- Uinein an THURINGORUM ὃ . Erfurt 

DRINA ὁ 4 ai 8 Varno-Battuica, or AD Βα 
ἘΠΙΡΕΒΙΟΙΑΝΑ- ΜΈΘΚΙΙΝ- VaRNAM ᾿ ᾿ : 

Buetzow 7 

BURGENSIS « : 5 VENEDORUM ὁ ὃ . Halle 

Fristorum : : - Franeker Visurcim, Ab : . Rinteln 
᾽ 
Grorcia AuGusTA . . Gottingen WiLHELMIANA : . Marburg 
GrraM, AD. ° . Erfurt 
Hassiaca : ὃ . Marbur Ατηενα Batrtuice . - Rostoch 
8 

Hasso-ScoaumBurcica . Rinteln ATHEN® CAROLINE. - Stettin ? 
HERBORNENSIS ὸ - Herborn ATHENeE GELRORUM - Harderwick 
HER BIPOLENSIS : . Wurtzburg ATHENE RavRace . - Basle 
Hierana 4 ὃ - Erfurt Gymnasium Hacense . Rinteln? 
Howsatorum . . . Ratzeburg Lyceum Ernestinum . Rinteln? 
ΠΥ ΤΆ: : : . Helmstadt Typis ΟἸΑΒΕΝΘΟΝΙΑΝΙΒ.. Oxford 
JuLIO-FRIDERICIANA ὴ Wuztzbur Typis OrpHANOTROPHE! - Halle 

Ostro-Ducauis . - 4 8 Typrs HENDELIANIS - Jena j 


[The three preceding Articles are extracted from a very useful and curious 
Work, entitled ‘4 Typographical Gazetteer, Attempted by the Rey. H. 
Corton, D.C. L,, 2nd Ed. Oxrorp, 1831. 8vo.—E. H. B.] 


ὟΝ 
EN 


zs 


OF ANCIENT PROPER 


A. 


Aalgebar 126 

Abelardus, Petrus, 204 

Abarbinel, Rabbin Don Isaac, 
111.116. 119. 124 


y Abdallas 147. 153 
᾿ς Aben-Ezra, Rabbi, 123. 133 


Abensina or Avicen 150 

Abraham, the Patriarch, 115. 
124. 125.127. 128. 129. 132 

Abraham, Rabbi, 112 ΄ 

Abraham, the Levite, 147 

Abroteles Tarentinus 212 

Abrotelia Pythagorica 212 

Absinthus 96 

Abull Hussumi 148 

Abydenus 122 

Accia 99 

Acheus Eretriensis 181 

Achaicus 96 

Achaz 133 

Achilles 177 

Achilles Tatius 170 

Acilius, M., 76 

Acro, Helenius 176 

Acts of Andreas 97 

Adad 119 

Adelhelmus 2 Anglus Epi- 

Adelmus § scopus 195 

Adelphius 192 

Adeodatus 109 

Adonis 88 

Ebulius, M., 71 

fEacides 103 

fEacus 103 

fEcaterine, i.e. Catharina, 202. 
203 

féetes 181 

fE geo 166 

AXgeria Nympha 209 

geus, Proconsul, 97 

Aégialeus 127 

Atlian 101 

fEmilius, L., 89. 90 

féneas 96. 105. 118 

/“schines, Orator, 193. 199 

4éschines Socraticus 209 

fEsculapius 93. 97 

Eschylus 165 

4Etherius, filius, 193 

4Ethicus Ister 157. 167 

Aétius, frater Athenaidis, 202 

Africanus, Julius, 123. 127. 
128. 129. 130. 131. 132. 
136 

Agabus 100 


INDEX 


Aganice 201 

Agatharchides 161 

Agathas Martyr 190 

Agathias 181 

Agathocles 88. 89 

Agnes Martyr 190. 191. 196 

Agrippa, 96. 97. 99. 101. 103. 
169 

Alaric 141 

A Lapide, Corn., 134 

Alabji 153 

Albumazar 147. 150 

Alcas 149 

Alcibiades 207 

Alcimus 97 

Alcman 102 

Alcmao 102 


Alcuinus 196 
Aldhelmus Anglus Episco- 
pus 195 


Aldelinus 

Altelmus 

Alfonsus, Toletanus Episcopus, 
195 

Alfraganus, the Arabian, 127. 
150 

Alipius Antiochenus 157 

Allawirdi 101 

Almamon 143 

Alphzus 100 

Alphanus, Casinensis Archie- 
piscopus, 196 

Alexander the Great 88. 97. 
107. 117. 122. 123. 124. 
138. 147. 153. 154. 169 

Alexander Severus 107 

Alexander, King of Syria, son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes 97. 
100 

Alexander, son of MHerodes 
Magnus, 103 

Alexander, son of Simon Cyre- 


neus, 97 

Alexander Polyhistor 122. 
123. 129 

Alexander, one of the Chief- 
priests, 97 


Alexander, Jew of Ephesus, 97 
Alexander, brazier who in- 
sulted Paul, 97 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis 179 

Alexius Imperator 203 

Amatus, Casinensis Monachus, 
196 

Amazones 180 

Ambrose 109. 148. 190. 191. 
192. 193. 194. 211. 213 

Ammon, Corniger, 147 


Apollinarius ὁ 


NAMES. 


Ammon, Jupiter, 147 

Amenus, 191. 194 

Amos 133 

Amphicbia, Aristonis filia, 204 

Amphilochius, Iconii Episco- 
pus, 187 

Amplias 97 

Amraphel 132 

Amyntas 133 

Amythan 102 

Amythao 102 

Anacyndraxis 132 

Anza 105 

Anaitis 105 

Anastasius 141 

Anaxarchus 211 

Anaximenes 134 

Andreas 97 

Andreas, Jo., Bononiensis An- 
tecessor, 204 

Andronicus Cyrrhesta 169 

Annius Rufus 107 

Anonymus Vite Pythagorice 
Scriptor 209. 211 

Anshelmus, Cantuariensis Ec- 

clesie Episcopus, 196 

Anthelmus, Anglus Episcopus, 
195 

Anthologia Greca 180 

Anthusa 200 

Antidamarchus 101 

Antidamas 101 

Antimachus 145. 183 

Antinous 88 

Antiochis 97 

Antiochus 90. 96. 97. 99. 102. 
125. 146 

Antipas 97. 103 

Antipater 97. 207 

Antipater Idumzus 102 

Antisthenes Socraticus 199 

Antonia, mother of the Empe- 
ror Claudius 102 

Antoninus 71. 88. 154. 157. 
206 

Antoninus Caracalla 200 

Antoninus or Antonius Libera- 
lis 164 

Antonius Augustus 157 

Antonius, King of Judea, 103 

Antonius, S., 197 

Apame 99 

Apelleas 97 

Apelles 97 

A phophi 102 

Apollinaris ? ~=Episcopus 
186. 


246 


Apollinaris, Sidonius, 192. 193 

Apollinaris, Sidonii filius, 193 

Apollo 177. 209 

Apollo Clarius 128 

Apollodorus 181 

Apollonius 96 

Apollonius, son of Genneus, 97 

Apollonius, scn of Thraszus, 
97 

Apollonius Chaicidonius, Chal- 
cidenus, or Chalcidicus, Stoi- 
cus, 97. 208 

Apollonius Mathematicus 205 

Apollonius Rhodius 132. 165. 
168 

A pollophanes 97. 150 

Apollos, Alexandrian Jew, 97 

Apollyo 97 

Apopi 102 

Apphia 97 

Appian 168 

Appius 193 

Apuleius 296 

Aquila Judzus 98 

Arabs Erpenii 106 

Arai-Araiades 98 

Arator Ligur 194 

Aratus 126 

Arbaces 133 

Arbelus, i. 6. Belus, 127 

Archelaus, son of Herod the 
Great, 98 

Archelaus Ethnarcha 103 

Archimedes 137 

Archippus 98. 107 

Archytas Tarentinus 212 

Arctinus 175.178. 179 

Arctophylax 126 

Ares 131 

Aretas 98. 103 

Arete Cyrenaica 206 

Aretias 103 

Argia Dialectica 206 

Argonaute 180 

Arius 128 

Ariana Imperatrix 190 

Ariarathes 98 

Arignote Samia 209. 211 

Arimnestus, Pythagore filius, 
209 

Ario 177 

Aristenetus 210 

Aristarchus 98. 137 

Aristides 159. 168 

Aristides Episcopus 87 

Aristippus 107 

Aristippus Cyrenzus 206 

Aristippus Μητροδίδακτος 206 

Aristo, Amphichiz pater, 204 

Aristobulus 96. 98. 103. 113. 
117. 133. 147 

Aristoclea 198. 209 

Aristophanes 96. 98. 101. 

Aristotle 114. 115. 118. 
124. 138. 153. 163. 
169.170. 171. 178.179. 
193. 196. 198. 201. 212 

Aristoxenus 209. 213 

Arius 132 

Armobius 186 

Arphaxad 127 

Arria Ceecine, 


199 
123. 
168 
183. 


Peti uxor, 


INDEX OF 


Stoica, 208 

Arria, ejus filia, Thrasez uxor, 
Stoica, 208 

Atria Platonica 204 

Arrian 116. 117. 121. 
147. 157. 168 

Arsaces 98 

Arsacide 98 

Arsinoe 98 

Artaceas 99 

Artapanus 129 

Artaxerxes 98. 146 

Artemas 98 

Artemidorus Ephesius 98. 157. 
158 

Artemis 98 

Artemisia Dialectica, Diodori 
Croni filia, 206 

Arwe 98 

Asarhaddon 111. 134. 135 

Aspasia Milesia 198. 199 

Aspaso 199 

“Actraces, false reading, 199 

Asper, Gothorum dux, 201 

Ashur 111. 116. 118. 119 

Asterius, Tertius Rufus, 193 

Astvades 98 

Astyages 98. 124 

Asyncritus 98 

Atergate 98 

Atergatis 98 

Atheneus 75. 76. 113. 126. 
130.13). 132. 133.136. 165. 
178. 179.180. 181.198. 199. 
200. 208. 209. 211 

Athenais, i. e. Eudocia, uxor 
Imperatoris Theodosii Jun. 
187. 201. 202 

Attalus Philadelphus 99 

Atticus Episcopus 202 

Atticus Magnus 187 

Augurius Martyr 191 

Augustinus 106. 107. 
190. 191. 192. 193 

Augustus Cesar Imp. 82. 99. 
123. 138. 143. 146. 148 

Aurelius Imp., Marcus, 208. 
209 

Aurelius Victor 200 

Ausonius Burdigalensis, Deci- 
mus Magnus, 190. 206 

Autocharidas Lacedzemonius 
213 

Avicen, or Abensina 150 

Avienus, Festus, 162. 164. 168 

Avitus Imperator 193 

Avitus Viennensis, 
Ecdicius, 193 

Axiochus 198. 199 

Axiothea Phliasia 204 

Azizus, King of the Emesenes, 
101 


125. 


137. 


Alcimus 


B. 


Baal 125 

Baalsemen 128 

Babelyma, Argiva Pythagorica, 
213 

Babrias 182 

Bacchides 96. 99 


Bacchus 115. 180. 211 

Bacenor 99 

Bagoas 99 

Baptista Camotius, Jo., 207 

Baptista Spagnolus Mautuanua, 
Jo., 197 

Barca, Hamilcar, 89 

Barcochebas 858 

Barnabas 108 

Bartacus 99 

Bartho]: meus, Turonensis Ar- 
chiepiscopus, 196 

Bartimzus 99 

Baruch 121 

Barzanes 128. 130 

Basilius 187. 193 

Bechodnetzer 143 

Beda Anglus 195 

Bedr-Zache 107 

Beelzebub 104 ~ 

Bel 118. 125. 135. 136 

Belus 99. 117. 125. 127. 128. 
135 

Beladan 144 

Belisarius 94 

Belochus 

Beluchus ὶ pen 

Belshazar 111. 118. 136 

Beltus 135 

Benedictus 194. 196 

Benjamin Tudelensis, Rabbi, 
116. 127 

Berengarius Turonensis 196 

daughter of Ele- 


Berenice rod Agrippathe 
Bernice Younger, 99. 
103 


Berenice F 

Bicone i Philosopha 199 | 

Bernardus Morlanensis or Mor- 
lacensis Anglus 196 

Berosus 122. 128. 129. 130. 
131. 132. 135. 136 Ι 

Betina 204 

Beto 154 

Bicongius 70 

Bileam 106 

Bileamites 106 

Bisorrende, Tarentina Pytha- 
gorica, 213 

Bistalia Pythagorica, Damus 
filia, 211 

Blastus 99 

Boethius 69 

Bomilcar 89 

Boreas, Thracia rex, 170 

Brontinus καὶ Crotoniata, Meta- 

Brotinus § pontius, 209, 212 

Byo, Argiva Pythagorica, 213 


C. 


Cerellius, Q., 206 


Philosopha, Ci- 
Cerelia 4 
tialis Poete, 


ceronis, 205. 
Cerellia ὶ 
200 


Apuleii Philo- 

phi, 206. Mar- 

Cesar, C. Jul., 82, 99, 137. 
148. 154. 198 
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Cesar Germanicus 126 

Cesarissa 203 

Caius 109 

Caius Corinthius $9 

Caius Derbensis 99 

Caius Macedo 99 

Culendarium Grecum perve- 
tus 203 

Caligula 82. 96. 102. 103. 107 

Calippus 147 

Callias 75. 199 

Calenus, Fusius, 206 

Callicrates 213 

Callimachus Cyrenzus 96.182. 
183. 185 

Calliopius 195 

Callisthenes 99. 123. 124. 138 

Camerinus 182 

Candace 99 

Canius 208 

Canopus, an A°gyptian Priest, 
125 

Canopus, a Star, 127 

Capitolinus 200. 208 

Capreola 101 

Caprilius 108 

Carpus 99 

Cassianus Martyr 191 

Cassiodurus 141 

Castor 101. 128 

Catharina Alexandrina Martyr 
202 

Catharina, Caroli Valesii Co- 
mitis uxor, 203 

Cato 145. 146. 170. 185. 193 

Cedrenus, Geo., 126. 128. 129. 
140. 141. 147. 188 

Celsus, Corn., 73. 103 

Celsus, puer, 191 

Celtes, Conradus, 197 

Cendebeus 99 

Censorinus 74. 137. 142. 144. 

.. 148. 206. 212 

Cephas, Peter, 107 

Cercius Lucanus 212 

Ceres 211 

Cesil 127 

Cethegus 193 

Chereas 99 

Chalcocondylus 142 

Chuldee Paraphrase 140 

Cham 116. 124 

Charaxus 213 

Chares 113 

Chilo Lacedemonius 212 

Chilonis, Lacedemonia Pytha- 
gorica, 212 

Chimchi, Rabbi, 115. 119 

Chinserus 144 

Chiro, Centaur, 198 

Chiun, Saturn, 120 

Chive 100 

Chodawirdi 101 

Cheerilus 133 

Christ 100 

Christianus 100 

Christina 196 

Christina Pisana 264 

Chronicon Alexandrinum 126 

Chronicon Paschale 201. 202 

Chrysostom 97. 108. 141. 149. 
187 


Chus 121 

Cicero 70. 104. 109. 126. 132. 
138. 143.145. 146. 161. 165. 
170. 172. 173. 174. 179. 183. 
185. 196. 206. 208 

Cinesias, Magister Chori Cy- 
clii, 181 

Cisleu 127 

Clareta 213 

Claudia 100. 108. 210 

Claudian 108. 142. 162. 168 

Claudilla 108 

Claudius Cesar 82. 96. 97. 98. 
θυ. 100. 102. 105. 107 

Ciaudius Drusus Nero 159 

Claudius Lysias, Roman Tri- 
bune, 100 

Claudius Nero Consul 93 

Clea 200 

Cleechma Pythagorica 213 

Clemens, Deacon of the Church 
at Philippi, 100 

Clemens Alexandrinus 
149. 178. 
204. 206. 207. 209. 230. 211 

Clemens Romanus 149 

Clevbulina, filia Cleobuli, 198. 
210 

Cleobulus 198 

Cleopas 97. 100 

Cleopater 100 

Cleopatra 75. 100. 171 

Cleostratus, the Tenedian, 139 

Clitarchus 114. 169 

Clopas 100 

Codomannus 98 

Celius Antipater 92 

Colophonius Phoenix 129 

Columella 70. 159 

Comnena, Anna, 203. 210 

Commovodus 88 

Cowmodus, L. Ceronius, 88 

Cono 130 

Constantine 73. 141. 142 

Consus 209 

Coponius 107. 108 

Copronymus 168 

Coran 105 

Corinthus, Jovis filius, 101 

Cornelia, Scipionis soror, 210 

Cornelius, Centurion, 100 

Corniger Ammon, 1. 6. Alexan- 
der the Great, 147 

Cosmas Hierosolymitanus or 
Hagiopolita 188 

Cossuitus, Cn., 70. 71 

Cralus, Slavie, i.e. Triballorum, 
rex, 203 

Crassus 193 

Crates, Ruman governor of the 
Cyprians, 100 

Crates, Cynicus Philosophus, 
206 

Cratinus 198. 209 

Crescens 100 

Crinitus 186 

Crispinus 100 

Crispus 100 

Ctesias 124. 128.130. 131. 200 

Cumanus 102 

Curio 193 

Curtius, 9.,114. 118..125. 135. 


106. 
180. 198. 199. 
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147. 169 

Cuspinian 193 

Cuspius Fadus 109 

Cutbertus Martyr 195 

Cuth 134 

Cybele 182 

Cyclici Poéte 175 

Cyclopes 177 

Cypras 97. 103 

Cy prianus Carthaginiensis, (- 
cillus, Ὁ. Martyr, 187. 189. 
191. 202 

Cyria 100 

Cyrill, S., 127. 198. 205 

Cyrina 207 

Cyrus 100. 117. 146. 189 

Cyrus Theodorus Prodro- 

Cyrus Panopolita ᾿ mus 188 


D. 


Dacius, Mediolanensis Episco- 
pus, 190 

Dadjesu 101 

Dadjezd 101 

Damaris 100 

Damascenus Chrysorrhoas, Jo- 
annes, 188 

Damascius Damascenus 207. 
200.205 

Damasippus 107 

Damasus Hispanus, Rome E- 
piscopus, 190 

Damo, Pythagore filia, 209. 
211 

Damo, Pythagore filius, 209 

Damo et Phintias 211 

Daniel 135 

Dane Atheniensis 
208 

Dantes Aligerius Florentinus, 
197 

Dares Trojanus 132 

Darius 101. 114. 
146. 157 

Darjavesh the Mede 117 

Deicoo 180 

Dejanira 199 

Deleboris 132 

Demades 207 

Demas 101 

Demeas 96 

Demetrias, S., 192 

Demetrius 96. 99. 101. 153 

Demetrius Phalereus 209 

Democritus 137 

Demopho 101 

Demophoo 75 

Demosthenes 193 

Deodatus 109 

Derceto 98 

Dhilcarnain, i. e. Corniger, 
Alexander the Great, 147 

Diana Multimammia 98 

Diana Orchilocha 168 

Dicwarchus Siculus Mamerti- 
nus 157 

Dictys Cretensis 132 

Didymus 101. 198. 207. 210 

Dio Cassius 99. 109. 138. 148. 
1538. 200. 206 


Meretrix 


117. 131. 
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Dio Chrysostom 210 

Diocles Phliasius 213 

Diocletian 148 

Diodorus Cronus, Dialecticus, 
206 

Diodorus Episcopus 148 


_ Dicdorus Siculus 101. 114.115. 


116. 117. 122. 124. 125. 128. 
130. 131.135. 145. 162. 163. 
168. 169. 177. 180 

Diodorus Socraticus 206 

Diogenes Cynicus 213 

Diogenes Laertius 126. 198. 
199. 200. 204. 207. 208. 209. 
210. 211. 212. 213 

Diogenes, Eusebii filius, 207 

Diognetus 154 

Diomedes 76 

Dionysius, the Abbot, 141. 
148. 149 

Dionysius Ageus 207 

Dionysius, the Aigyptian As- 
trologer, 147 

Dionysius Areopayita 101. 150 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis122. 
145. 164 

Dionysius, Milesius or Samius 
Cyclograpbus, 180 

Dionysius Periegeta Afer 115. 
131.157.1558. 161. 162. 163. 
164. 165. 167. 168 

Dionysius Tyrannus 211 

Dionysus, Bacchus, 101 

Diophantus 205 

Dioscori 

Dioscuri ᾿ ΤΟΙ ΗΠ 

Dioscorides 110 

Dioscorinthus 101 

Diotima 199 

Diotimus 109 

Diotrephes 101 

Dominicus Marius Niger 112. 
118 

Domitian 82 

Domna Imperatrix, Julia, 213 

Donatus 206 

Dorcas 101 

Dorieus Rhodius 145 

Doritheus Grammaticus 88 

Dorymenes 101 

Dositheus 101 

Dracontius, Hispanus Presby- 
ter, 192 

Drepanius Florus 195 

Drimylus, Dosithei pater, 101 

Drusilla 101 

Duris 132 


E. 


Eccelo, Lucana Pythagorica, 
212 

Eccelus Lucanus 212 

Echecrates Phiiasius 213 

Echecratia, Phliasia Pythago- 
nica, 213 

Eliezer, Rabbi, 118. 123. 143 

Eljab 101 

Elmarinus Arabicus 113 

Empedocles 208. 209 

Ennydius Ticinensis, Marcus 
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Felix, 194 

Epenetus 101 

Epaminondas 211 

Epaphra 101. 102 

Epaphroditus 97. 101. 102 

Epapus 102 ᾿ 

Kphrem Diaconus, S., 188 

Epictetus 100 

Epicurus 207. 208 

Epicurus, Leontei Lampsaceni 
filius, 207 

Epiph 102 

Epiphanes 101. 102 

Epiphanius 97. 106. 113. 125. 
128. 148. 149 

Epitomista Strabonis 166 

Erastus 102 

Eratosthenes 
163. 168 

Erythras, son of Perseus, 161 

Estizus 124. 126 

Etymologicum Magnum 99. 
104. 109. 111. 113 

Eubulus 102 

Eucherius, Lugdunensis Epi- 
scopus, 192. 193 

Eucles 199 


111. 146. 158. 


Eudocia, § “187 wee 192 
Eudoxia, , yee ae 
Ἶ ὲ 201. 202. 203 

Eudocia, uxor Constantini Pa- 
leologi Despotz, 203. 205 

Eudoxus 139 

Euechous 126 

Eugammo 175 

Euhodia 102 

Eulalias, Paulus, 191 

Eulalias, Petrus, 191 

Eulalius, Cynopolit. Episco- 
pus, 188 

Eumelus 178. 179.181 

Eumenes 90. 102 

Eumetis 198 

Eunice, Oceani filia, 102 

Eunice, Timothei mater, 102 

Eunicus 102 

Evpator, Ptolemy, King of 
ALpypt, 102 

Eupolemo 125. 127. 128. 129 

Eupolemus, Joannis cujusdam 
filius, 102 

Euripides 198 

Eurydice, wife of Poilianus, 
200. 210 

Eurydice, Illyria Hierapolietis, 
200 

Eusebius 97. 103. 104. 105. 
106.108. 109. 121.123. 124. 
127.128. 129.130. 131.132. 
135. 138. 140. 148. 178. 193. 
203. 208. 212 

Eustathius 96. 98. 99. 105. 
114. 115. 155. 159. 161. 
162. 163. 164. 165. 166. 
167. 168. 169. 171. 188. 
200 

Euthymius Zygabenus 202 

Eutropius 200 

Eutychus 102 

Evagrius 148. 202. 205. 

Evilimerodac 136 

Ezechiah 144 


Ε. 

Fabius Maximus 89 

Fannia Stoica, Thrasez filia, 
Helvidii uxor, 208 

Farnus 128 

Felix, Claudius, (Antonius, ) 
102. 109 

Felix, brother of Pallas, 101 

Felix Nolanus, S. 191 

Festus Pompeius 70. 72. 166 

Festus Porcius 102. 109 

Festus Rufus 124 

Firmicus, Julius, 123 

Flaminius 89 

Flavianus 207 

Flavius Presidius 193 

Florianus Abbas 194 

Florus 99. 107. 165 

Fortunatus, Christian’s name, 
friend of Paul, 102: 193 

Fortunatus, Venantius Hono- 
rius (Honoratus) Clementia- 
nus, 194. 195. 196 

Friga, Venus, 125 

Frontinus, Julius, 69. 158 

Fructuosus Martyr 191 

Fulbertus Carnotensis 196 

Fulvius, M., 76 

Fuscina 193 


Gadjab 101 

Galba 82 

Galen 75. 153. 162 

Gallio, Julius, 102 

Gallio, Novatus, 102 

Ganymede 180 

Gelasius Papa Afer 192. 194 

Gelimer 94 

Gellius, Aulus, 96. 106. 171. 
174. 200. 210. 212 

Gelo 88 

Gemina, mater, 204 

Gemina, filia, 204 

Geminus 171 

Gemma Frisius 112. 118 

Genesius, frater Athenaidis, 
201. 202 

Gennzus 97 

Gennwzus, father of Apollonius, 
102 

Gennadius 188. 191. 193 

Gisco 88.93 

Glarean 118 

Glaucus 76 

Godelbertus 194 

Gorgias, Syrian general, 102 

Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, 210 

Gorionides, i. e. Josippus, th 
Jew, 131 

Gracchus Tib. 90 

Gratianus Imp. 190 

Gregoras Nicephorus, 203. 205 

Gregorius Naz. Presbyter, pa- 
ter, 186 

Gregorius Naz. Episcopus, 
filius, 186. 187. 188. 193 

Guido, Ferrariensis E:piscopus, 
197 
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H. 


Hadrianus Afer, A‘lius, 87 

Hadrianus, P. Atl. 87 

Haithon 150 

Hamilcar 88. 89. 93 

Hannibal 73. 89 

Hanno 88. 93. 162 

Haroun Rachid Caliph 208 

Harpalus 137. 139 

Hartmannus, ἢ Rhabani dis- 

Hartmundus, § cipulus, 196 

Hasdrubal 89.90.93 ~ 

Hecateus 129. 162 

Hegesippus 107 

Hegetor Thessalus 201 

Helen 101. 142 

Helias 103 

Heliodorus 101 

Heliodorus, military command- 
er, 102 

Heloisa 204 

Helpidius or Helfridus, Rusti- 
cus, 194 

Hera, i. e. Juno, 143 

Heraclides, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, 169 

Heraclitus, Atheniensis Philo- 
sophus, Athenaidis, i.e. Eu- 
-dociz, pater, 201 

Hercules 69. 74. 89. 102. 135. 
144. 147. 158. 160. 163. 165 

Herma 102 

Hermachus 208 

Hermeas 97. 102. 

Hermes, Mercury, 97. 102 

Hermes, a Christian, 102 

Hermesianax, Colophonius Po- 
éta Elegiacus, 208. 209 

Hermippus 209 

Hermippus Comicus 199 

Hermo 102 

Hermodorus 102 

Hermogenes 102. 158. 183 

Hermolaus Ludimagister 158 

Herod 96. 97. 99. 102. 103. 
116. 118 

Herodes Atticus 153 

Herodian 200 

Herodiani 103 

Herodias, concubine of Herod 
Antipas, Tetrarch, 103 

Herodicus Cratetius 199 

Herodio 103 

Herodotus 74. 76. 88. 98. 99. 
114. 119. 120. 122. 125. 
134. 135. 148. 157. 158. 
159. 167. 168. 182. 183. 
198. 209 

Herostratus 98 

Hesiod 102. 178 

Hestiza Grammatica 207 

Hesychius 74. 75. 96. 97. 98. 


-101. 103. 104. 105. 106. 
111. 113. 126. 150. 133. 
140. 212 


Hesychius Archiepiscopus 193 
Hesychius Illustris 205 
Heubattish 151 
Hevil-Merodac 136 
Hezechiah 134 


Hieromonachus 142 

Hieronymus, S., 69. 98. 103. 
104. 105. 110. 127. 138. 
178. 185. 186. 187. 189. 
190. 191. 192. 193. 206. 
210. 211 

Hieronymus, a military com- 
mander, 104 

Hilarius 193 

Hilarius Arelatensis 194 © 

Hilarius Pictaviensis 190 

Hildebertus 196 

Hildephonsus, Toletanus Epi- 
scepus, 195 

Himilco Carthaginiensis 162 

Hippagoras 107 

Hipparchia Cynica, Cratetis 
uxor, 206 

Hipparchus 76. 107. 127. 137. 
144. 145. 2i1 

Hippario 107 

Hippasus 107. 211. 212 

Hippia, for Hypatia, 205 

Hippias 107 

Hippio 107 

Hippis 107 

Hippo, Chironis Centauri filia, 
107. 195 

Hippocrates 107 

Hippodamus 107 

Hippolochus 107 

Hippolytus 107 

Hippomachus 107 

Hippomede 107 

Hippomenes 107 

Hipponicus 107. 199 

Heedus, Hasdrubal, 93 

Holofernes 99 

Homer 76. 96. 103. 126. 127. 
157. 158. 159. 165. 170. 
173. 175. 176. 178. 181. 
182. 185. 198 

Honoratus, Massiliensis Epi- 
scopus, 194 

Honorius, Imperator, 141. 142 

Honorius, primus hujus nomi- 
nis Papa, Campanus, 195 

Horace 130. 166.170. 171.173. 
176. 179. 185. 186. 208 

Horapoilo 104 

Hormisdates 101 

Hortensius 193 

Hospitalis, Jupiter, 104 

Hresvith, Monialis, 196 

Hugo 196 

Hybreas 96 

Hyginus 126 

Hymenezus, enemy of Paul, 104 

Hypatia Alexandrina, Theonis 
Mathem. filia, 187. 203. 204. 
205 

Hystaspis, Darius, 117 


1. 


Jadmo, ΖΞ 5οΡῚ conserva, 213 
Iamblichus 204. 207. 209. 210. 
211. 212. 213 
Tambres 104 

Jannes 104 
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Taso 104 
Icarus 166 
Ignatius 106 
Thiba 101 
Ildefonsus, ὶ Toletanus Epi- 
Islefonsus, scopus, 195 


lo, 1. 6. Luna, 167 

Io, Adriz pater, 165" 

To, Inachi filia, 165 

To, Naulochi filia, 165 

Tonius 165 

Iphitus 144 

Treneus 106 

Isidorus Characenus 113. 118. 
157 

Isidorus Hispalensis 74. 143. 
159. 160. 164. 165. 186. 
190. 192 

Isidorus Philosophus, Hypatiz 
maritus, 200. 201. 205 

Ithobalus 135 


Ie 


Jab-alaha 101 
Jacobus Cardinalis, Diaconus 
S. Georgii ad Velum Au- 
reum, 197 
Janbazar 151 
τ 


Fie ; Geminus, 


Bifrons, 

Javan 127 

Jehojachin 135 

Jehojakim 135. 136 

Jehovah 127 

Jesdagerd 150 

Jesudad 101 

Jesujab 101 

Jesus Christ 106 

Jesus, son of Sirach, 147 

Joannes 193 

Joannes a Sancto Georgio 204 

Jonah, Rabbi, 127 

Jonas, a fisherman, 107 

Jonathan, son of Uzziel, 113 

Jornandes 168 

Josephus 96. 98. 99. 100. 101. 
102. 103. 105. 107. 108. 
109.110.111.115. 125. 129. 
133. 135. 136. 142. 147. 185 

Joshua 143 

Josias 135 

Josippus, the Jew, 131 

Josue, Rabbi, 123 

Jovinian 206. 210 

Juba 122 

Judita 99 

Jugeus 144 

Julia, a Christian, 104 

Julia, sister of C. Jul. Cesar, 99 

Julia Domna Syra 200 

Julia Mesa 200 

Julian 123 

Juliana 192 

Julius 193 

Julius, Centurion, 104 

Junia, wife or sister of Andro- 
nicus, 104. 

Junias 104 

Juno 120 

ΟἿ 
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Juno Moneta 73 

Jupiter 88. 98. 101. 104. 106. 
115. 124. 127. 139 

Jupiter Ammon 147 

Jupiter Capitolinus 88 

Jupiter Olympius 106. 144 

Jupiter Φύξιος 120. 134 

Justinian 93. 141 

Justinus Historicus 125. 128. 
130. 131. 132. 133. 164 

Justinus Imperator 93 

Justinus Martyr 195 

Justus 104 

Juvenalis 162. 198 

Juvencus, C. Aquil. Vestius, 
Hispanus Presbyter, 189 


K. 
Kimchi, M. 127. 133 


L. 


Laban, the Syrian, 115. 119 

Lactantius 100. 104. 189. 193. 
198. 206. 208 

Levius or Nevius, C. 181 

Lames 131 

Lampridius 87. 107 

Lamuel 206 

Lanfrancus 196 

Lasthenes 104 

Lasthenia Arcadissa Platonica 
212 

Lasthenia Mantinea Platonica 
204 

Latona 98 

Laurentius Martyr 191 

Leena, Atheniensis Meretri- 
cula, 211 

Leda 101 

Legio 104 

Leo Imperator 
201 

Leonidas, Gorgtis maritus, 210 

Leontarium 208. see Leontium 

Leontias, ἢ. 6. Eudocia, 202 

Leontis, Clee mater credita, 
200 

Leontium Atheniensis Mere- 
trix, Epicurea, 208. 209 

Leontius Martyr 87 

Leontius Sophista, Athenaidis, 
i. e. Eudocie, pater, 187. 
201. 202 

Lesches 178. 179. 183 

Libanius 110. 210 

Licentius Hipponensis 191 

Licinius 141 

Linus 104. 185 


Livia i 108 


Romanorum 


Livilla 

Livius 76. 91. 93. 104. 124. 
159. 165. 173. 211 

Livius Salinator 93 

Lois 104 

Longinus 204 

Lucanus 104 

Lucas Evangelista 104. 149 
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Lucas, 6 Ἰατρὸς, 105 

Lucian 181. 199. 210. 212 

Lucilius 104 

Lucius, kinsman of Paul, 105 

Lucius, Roman Consul, (Lu- 
cius Furius Philus,) 105 

Lucretius 170 

Lutatius 89 

Lycurgus, Lacedemonius legis- 
lator, 209 

Lydia 105 

Lysanias 105 

Lysias, Orator, 76 

Lysias, Roman Chiliarch at 
Jerusalem, 105 

Lysias, General of the Syrian 
Army, 108 

Lysicles 199 

Lysimachus Judzus 105 

Lysis Pythagoricus 211 


M. 


Maase-Torah 132 

Macer, Aim. 18]. 182 

Macro, surname of one Ptole- 
my, 105 

Macrobius 103. 118. 119. 132. 
162. 168. 181 

Mevius 183 

Magna Mater 105 

Mago 88. 89. 93 

Mahomet 142. 150 

Malchus, 209 

Malecus 208 

Maleolus, Felix, 154 

Mambres 104 

Mamertus, Claudianus, Vien- 
nensis Episcopus, 192 

Mamertus, Claudianus Ecdi- 
cius, Viennensis Presbyter, 
192. 194 

Manetho 122 

Manilius 105. 123. 126. 145, 
167.173 

Mannus 185 

Maphzus Vegius Laudensis 
197 

Marbodzus Gallus 196 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, 115. 
116. 141. 142. 167. 168 

Marcellus 89. 90 

Marcianus Heracleota 112. 157. 
159. 161. 162 

Marcio 189. 191 

Marcus Ambivius 107 

Marcus Benedictinus, Casinen- 
sis Monachus, 194 

Marcus, Idruntis Episcopus, 
188 

Mardocempad 144 

Maria Avgyptia 196 

Mariamne 97. 103 

Marianus Scotus 157 

Marinus Neapolita 159. 207 

Marjab 101 

Mark, the Evangelist, 105 

Mark, John, son of Mary, 105 

Mark, sons of the Apostle 
Peter, 105 


Mars 73. 124. 139 

Marthace 103 

Martial 70. 182. 206. 208° 

Martianus Capella 161. 164. 
165. 167 

Martinus, S. 191 

Martinus Turonensis, ὃ. 194 

Masora 151 

Mattheus Vindocinensis 196 

Mauricius De Montboisier, Pe- 
trus, Cluniacensis Abbas,196 

‘Maximus Tyrius 125. 199 

Megasthenes 122. 135. 136 

Mela, Pomponius, 157. 162. 
163. 164. 168. 169 

Melas, son of Phryxus, 165 

Melchisedech 129 

Meleager 181 

Melissa Pythagorica 213 

Melissus, Samian prefect, 213 

Melo 129 

Memmius, Quintus, 105 

Memno Athiops 178 

Menahem 133 

Menelaus, brother of Simon, 
105 

Menestheus, father 
Apollonius, 105 

Menexenus 199. 206 

Menippus 107 

Meno 128. 210 

Mercury 124 

Merodac 111. 134. 144 

Messiah 88 

Metasthenes 122 

Metius 153 

Meto 137. 139. 147 

Metopus 212 

Metrocles Cynicus Maronita 
206 

Metrodorus Atheniensis 208 

Midas 183 

Milancia 204 

Milo Crotoniata 210 


of one 


Milto 199 
Minerva 76 
Minos 112 
1. Treasurer 
Mithradates, oes 
Mithridates, of Ariweee 
xes, 105 
Mnaseas 96. 


Mnaso Cyprius, disciple of 
Christ, 105 

Mnesarchus 209. 210 

Mnestheus Trojanus 105 

Moderatus Gaditanus 213 

Moicheres 102 

Monimus 207 

Moses 104.113. 116. 124. 131. 
132 

Moses Ben Nachman 116. 118 

Muszus 126. 185 

Mycerinus 133 

Myia, Pythagore filia, Milonis 
Crotoniate uxor, 209. 210 

Mylitta 119. 121 

Myllias Crotoniata 211 

Mylo, for Milo, 210 

Myro, Byzantia Poétria, 200 
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Myro, Rhodia Philosopha, 200 
Myrto 166 
Myrtous 165 


Ν. 


Nabo 119 

Nabonassar 120. 133. 134. 142. 
144. 148 

Nabopolassar 135. 140 

Nadius 144 

Nevius or Levius, C. 181 

Nahor 124 

Nanza 105 

Narcissus, freedman of Clau- 
dius, 105 

Narses 94 

Nebo 118.119 

Nebrod 125 

Nebuchadnezzar 114. 122.139. 
135. 149. 143 

Nebuchadonosor 117. 143 

Nepos, Corn, 132 

Nereus 105 

Neriglosoroor 136 

Nero, Imp. 82. 106. 150 

Nerva, Imp. 87 

Nestheadusa Lacena Pytha- 
gorica 213 

Nesthiades 213 

Nestorius 117. 205 

Nicander 164 

Nicanor 153 

Nicanor, son of Patroclus, Ge- 
neral of Antiochus, 106 

Nicanor, one of the seven 
Deacons of the Apostolic 
Church, 106 

Nicarete Megarensis 206 

Nicephorus 97. 105. 106. 202. 
204. 

Nicetas Choniata 203 

Nicetas David Philosophus 187 

Nicodemus Phariszeus 106 

Nicolaitz 106 

Nicolaus, Proselyte of An- 
tioch, 106 

Nicolaus Damascenus 113. 129 

Nicolaus De Clemangis Gallus 
197 

Nicomedes, Bithyniz Rex, 157 

Niger, (Simeon, ) 106 

Nigidius 170 

Nimrod 111. 114. 115. 116. 
117. 123. 124. 125. 126. 
127-198. 132. 135 

Ninias 130. 131. 132 


Ninus 111. 114. 116. 117. 
125. 127. 128. 129. 130. 
132 


Nisroc 120. 134 

Nitocris 135 

Nonnus Panopolitanus 97. 187 

Notitia Imperii 157 

Novatus, (Galiio,) 102 

Novella, Joannis a Sancto Ge- 
orgio mater, 204 

Novella, Jo. Andree Bono- 
niensis filia, 203 

Novellus Torquatus 70 


Numa 72. 209 

Numenius Pythagoricus 104. 
106 

Nympha 106 

Nymphodorus 106 


O. 


Ocello Lucana 212 

Ocellus Lucanus 212 

Octavianus, Jul. Cesar, 99 

Octavius Senator 99 

(Enomaus 165 

Olympa 106 

Olympias, daughter of Herod 
the Great, 97 

Olympiodorus, Alexandrinus 
Philosophus, 207. 212 

Olympiodori filia 207 

Olympodorus 106 

Omphale 199 

Onesimus 98. 106 

Onesiphorus 106 

Onetor 126 

Onkelos 113 

Opilius Macrinus 200 

Oppian 200 

Orentius, Tarraconensis Epi- 
scopus, 194 

Orestes, Alexandrie Prefec- 
tus, 205 

Origen 102. 108, 109 

Orio 126. 127 

Orosius 141. 157. 193. 200 

Orpheus 159. 185 

Othmon, the Saracen, 150 

Otho, Imp. 82. 139 

Ovid 104. 127. 130. 131. 168. 
173. 181. 182 

Ovinius 108 


LE 
Pachon 106 
Pachymeres 203 
Palemo 182 


Palzologus, Imp. 203 
Palephatus 166 

Palladius 141 

Pallas, brother of Felix, 102 
Pallas, mother of Cypras, 97 
Pammachius 138 

Pampbila Epidauria 199 
Pandecte 181 
Panhypersebasta 203 
Panhypersebastus, Joannes, 203 
Panodorus 144 

Pantaclea 206 

Paralus 199 


- Parmena 106 


Parmenio 147 
Parmenodorus 106 
Parthenius 182 
Pastor 102 
Paterculus 146 
Patricius 202 
Patrobas 106 
Patroclous 100 
Patroclus 169 
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Patroclus, father of Nicanor, 
106 

Paul 106. 108. 133 

Paulinus 190 3 

Paulinus, Meropius, (Eutro- 
pius or Neropus,) Pontius 
Anitius, Nole Episcopus, 
191. 192. 193 

Paulinus Petrocorius 191 

Paulinus, Theodosii Imp. Ju- 
nioris Amicus, 201 

Paulus Latrensis Sanctus Ere- 
Inita 202 

Paulus Sergius 106 

Pausanias 99. 127. 153. 166. 
199. 298. 211 

Pegasius 199 

Pelagius 141 

Pelagius Patricius Presbyter 
187. 188. 192 

Pelops 201 

Pentlhesilea 107 

Pericles 198. 199 

Pcrictione Pythagorica 213 

Perseus, King of Macedonia, 107 

Persian Ephemeris 149 

Persis, a Christian, 107 

Peter, (Simon,) 107 

Petrus Cluniacensis 196 

Petrus De Riga Remensis 196 

Petrus Eddissensis 188 

Petrus Pictaviensis 196 

Phedo 207 

Phalaris 107 

Phanto Phliasius 213 

Pharaoh 104. 107 

Pharaoh Neco 135 

Pharetho 129 

Phavorinus Gellii 170. 171 

Phayllus 178 

Pherenice 199 

Phido 75 

Philebus 207 

Philemo 98. 162 

Philemo Phrygius, Christianus, 
107 

Philenus 167 

Philetus 107 

Philip, King of Macedonia, 
76. 107. 165 

Philip Tetrarch 96. 103 

Philip, brother of Herod Anti- 

pas, and husband of Hero- 
dias, 107 

Philip, friend of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 107 

Philip, the Phrygian, enemy of 
the Jews, 107 

Philip, one of the seven Dea- 
cons of the Primitive Church, 
107 

Philip, the Evangelist, 107 

Philiscus Sophista 200 

Philo Judzus 102. 211. 212 

Philo, Carneadis magister, 206 

Philo Dialecticus 206 

Philochorus, Atheniensis Gram- 
maticus, 198. 208 

Philolaus Pythagoricus 209. 
212 

Philologus 107 


202 


Philometor 107. 200 

Philopator, Ptolemy, 107 

Philopemen 90 

Philoponus, Jo. 183. 207 

Philostorgius 205 

Philostratus 101. 
200 

Philtatis 212 

Philtatius 212 

Phinehas 110 

Phintias 211 

Phintys Pythagorica 213 

Phlego 88. 107. 144. 150 

Phebe, Christian, 107 

Phorbas 177 

Photius 130. 159. 177. 181. 
187. 198. 199. 200. 202. 205. 
207. 208. 212. 213 

Phraates, Arsaces, 98 

Phul 133 

_ Phygellus 107 

Phyllis 211 

Pilatus 107 

Pindar 101. 106. 144. 179. 185 

Pisander 181 

Pisides, Georgius, 188 

Pisistratide 175 

Piso 208 

Plato 76. 101. 159. 193. 196. 
199. 203. 207. 212 

Pleiades 177 

Pliny, (H. N.) 70. 73. 75. 76. 
89. 98. 99. 111. 112. 114. 
115. 116. 138. 146. 152. 
153. 154. 157. 158. 159. 
161. 162. 163. 164. 165. 
166. 168. 169. 170. 171. 
172. 173. 174. 199. 206. 
208. 211 

Plotina 87 

Plotinus 204. 205 

Plutarch 76. 99. 101. 117. 138. 
145. 146. 159. 161. 168. 
181. 198. 199. 200. 201. 
208. 209. 210. 211. 213 

Polemo, King of Cilicia, 99 

Polemo Iliensis 180 

Pollianus 182. 200 

Pollux, Julius, 74. 75. 
103. 153. 158. 198. 

Polyenus 88 

Polybius 89. 91. 92. 
169. 163. 164. 165. 

Polycarp 150 

Polyclitus 169 

Polymnestus Phliasius 213 

Pomponius 192 

Pontius Aufidianus 108 

Pontius, Centurio, 108 

Pontius Lupus 108 

Pontius Pilatus 108 

Porcia, Catonis filia, 208 

Porcius, name of Festus, 108 

Porphyrius 204. 209. 210. 211. 
213 

Porus 144 

Posidonius 108. 192 

Priamis 176. 183 

Prisca 108 

Priscian 163. 164 

Priscilla 98. 108 


135. 164. 


97.101. 
210 


93. 159. 
168 # 
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Proba Falconia 187. 192. 202 

Probinus 192 

Prebus 109 

Probus, Anicius, 192 

Prochorus 108 

Proclus 126. 177. 178. 179. 
181. 207 

Procopius 159. 164. 168 

Propertius 145 

Prosper 141 

Prosper Aquitanicus 192 

Prudentius Clemens, Aurelius, 
191 

Prusias 90 

Psellus, Michael, 189 

Ptolemais Cyrenexa 213 

Ptolemy, common name _ of 
Egyptian Kings, (from the 
year of the World 2337, to 
Alexander the Great,) 107 

Ptolemy Evergeta 147 

Ptolemy Geogr. 108. 111. 112. 
113. 114. 116. 117. 118. 
134. 137. 138. 140. 143. 
144. 145. 147. 157. 159. 
161. 162. 164. 165. 166. 
167. 169 1 

Ptolemy Macro, son of Dory- 
menes, 108 

Ptolemy Philadelphus 147 

Ptolemy Philometor 108 

Ptolemy Philopator 98. 108 

Ptolemy Physco 108 

Ptolemy, son of Abubus, 108 

Pubhus, Governor of the Island 
Melita, 108 

Publius, Syrus, 208 

Pudens 108 

Pulcheria, Augusta, 201. 202 

Pyramus 192 

Pyrrhus Epirota 164 

Pythagoras 193. 203. 208. 210. 
212 

Pytheas 162 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle, 
213 

Pythonax 209 


Q. 


Quadratus 87 

Quartus 108 

Quintilian 176. 193. 206 
Quintilius Varus 108 
Quintus 108 

Quintus Smyrneus 107 
Quirinus, P. Sulpicius, 108 


R. 


Rabsaces Themasus 99 

Ralbag, Rabbi, 125 

Ramban, the Jew, 116. 124 

Regillus, L. A. 76 

Rhabanus Alanus 183 

Rhabanus Maurus, Magnen- 
tius, 196 

Rhadamanthus 112 

Rhoda 108 

Rhodanus, Hamilcar, 88 

Rhodocus 108 


‘Rhodope Pythagorica’213 
Rhodope, Thressa Meretrix, 
213 
Roani 151 
Romulus 72. 145. 209 
Rossweida, 
Rosvida, 
Rosvidis, 
Rosvita, 
Rosvitis, 
Roswid, i 
Rufinus 125. 193. 211 
Rufus 108 


Monialis, 196 


S. 


Saadias, Rabbi, 117 

Sabina 87. 88 

Salamsenis 97 

Salmanassar 134 

Salmo Abbas 193 

Sanchoniatho 127 

Sappho Poétria 208 

Sara, daughter of Pythagoras, 
211 

Sardanapalus 124. 128. 131. 
132. 133 

Saturn 104. 112. 120. 124. 327. 
139. 162. 164 

Saturninus 108 

Saul 106 

Sceva 108 

Scholia in Apoll. Rh. 105. 164 

Scholia in Aristoph. 103. 105. 
191. 181. 199 

Scholia in Callim. 96 

Scholia in Cesarem Germani- 
cum 126 

Scholia in Dionys. Perieg. 
V1. 115 

Scholia in Eurip. 180 

Scholia in Hom. 165. 177. 178. 
180. 181 

Scholia in Horat. 174. 176 

Scholiain Novum Testamentum 
98 

Scholia in Oppian. 103 

Scholia in Pind. 95. 178. 180. 
151 ; 

Scholia in Sophoclem 101. 166 

Scholia in Theocr. 96. 101. 119 

Scholia in Thuc. 165 

Scipio 93 

Scipio Asiaticus 76. 

Scipio, P. Corn. 89. 90 

Scylax Caryandensis 157. 159. 
163. 164 

Scymnus Chius 157. 165 

Seatur, Saturn, 125 

Secundus, Companion of Paul, 
108 

Seder Olam Rabba 123. 124. 
133. 135. 136. 143 

Sedulius, Czlius or Cacilius, 
Scotus Presbyter, 192. 194 

Seleucus 108. 146. 153. 187 

Sem 111. 116. 118. 125. 130 

Semiramis 128. 130. 131. 135 

Sempronius 89 

Seneca 102. 163. 166. 170. 
174.172.173.174, 21 0. - 


ANCIENT 


Sennacherib 120. 134 

Sepulveda 123 

Sergius, Paulus, 108 

Sero 108 

Serug 124 

Servilius 206 

Servius Grammaticus 69. 165. 
173. 206 

Servius Tullius 72 

Severus 73. 200 

Shalmanesser 144 

Shar, Venus, 120 

Shem 111 

Silas 104. 109 

Silius Italicus 174 

Silvanus 104. 109 

Simetha 119. 199 

Simeon 106 

Simeon Ben Jochas, Rabbi, 119 

Simeon Metaphrasta 188. 202 

Simmas 130 

Simon 96 

Simon, the Apostle, 110 

Simon, the Cyrenean, 97 

Simon, Peter, 97 

Simplicianus 19] 

Simplicius 123. 124, 138. 212 

Singar Shach 114 

Socrates 199 

Socrates Ecclesiasticus 187. 
190. 201. 204. 205 

Socratidas 200 

Solinus 114. 115. 145. 146. 
152. [6]. 162. 163. 165. 
166. 167. 169. . 

Solo 76 

Solomon 94 

Solomon, Rabbi, 134 

Sombasher 151 

Sopater 109. 198 

Sophocles 179 

Sophro, Epheso Prefectus, 208 

Sosilus Laco 90 

Sosipater Charisius, ΕἸ. 182 . 

- Sosipater, general of the Jews, 
109 

Sosipater, kinsman of Paul, 109 

Sosipatra Asiana 200 

Sosthenes 109 

Soteridas Grammaticus 
200 

Spartianus 87. 200 

Sphinx 199 

Spiridio 186 

Spindio Tremithus, Cypriorum 
Episcopus, 186 

Stachys 109 

Stasinus 183 

Statilius 70 

Statius 108 

Stephana 109 

Stephanio 109 

Stephanodorus 109 

Stephanus J09 

Stephanus Byzantius 113. 157. 
158. 212 

Stephanus Protomartyr 202 

Stesichorus 178 

Stilico 142 

Stilpo, Megaricus Philosophus, 
206 ᾿ 


199. 


PROPER NA 


Stobensis, [vulgarly, but wrong- 
ly, Stobeus,] Joannes, 199. 
207. 210. 212. 213 

Strabo 74. 99. 111. 117. 118. 
120. 121.125. 152. 157. 158. 
159. 161.162. 163. 164. 165. 
166. 167. 168. 169. 170. 171. 
174. 178. 180. 181. 210 

Strato 157 

Suetonius 99. 100. 106. 108. 
109. 191 

Suidas 75. 100. 110. 112. 113. 
114.124. 125. 127.131. 132. 
157. 159. 160. 164. 186. 188. 
190.198. 199. 200. 205. 207. 
208. 209. 210. 211. 212 

Suidas Manuscriptus 206 

Sulpitius 191. 206 

Sumaca 108 | 

Symmachus, Ambrosii pater, 
190 

Symmachus, adversus quem 
Prudentius scripsit, 191 

Syncellus, Geo., 129. 144 

Synesius Cyrenzus 187. 205. 
213 

Syphax 93 

Syrianus 212 


T. 


Taanith 147 

Tacitus 100. 102. 108. 109. 
131. 162. 168. 173. 185. 210 

Talmud 140 

Tanais 128 

Tarec 147. 153 

Targum 104. 140 

Pinan ᾿ Firmianus, 145 
arutius, 

Tatianus, Corn., 87 

Telauges Samius 209. 210. 211 

Telegonus 177 

Terah 127. 132 

Teraphim 118. 119 

Terentius 120 

Terentius Consul, C., 89 

Tertius 109 

Tertullian 186. 189. 211 

Tertullus 109. 141 

Teutames 132 

Thales 198 

Thallus 89. 128 

Theagenes 210 

Theano 198. 203. 208. 209.. 
210. 212. 213 

Theanus 188 

Tlfecla, S., 187 

Themisteas 96 

Themiste 198. 207 

Themistius 168. 179. 204 

Themisto 207 

Themistoclea 209 

Theo 126. 147. 148. 170. 187. 
204 

Theoclea, wrongly for The- 
mistoclea, 209 

Theocritus 103. 109. 119. 185 

Theodora 94. 207 

Theodoret 97. 104. 106 


MES. 


Theodorit 210 

Theodorus 109 

Theodorus, Antiochenus Pre- 
sbyter, 188 

Theodorus Atheus 207 

Theodorus Metochita 203 

Theodorus Pictor 208 

Theodorus Syracusanus 211 

Theodosia 109 

Theodosius 109 

Theodosius Jun. Imp, 141.187. 
192. 201 

Theodotus 101. 109. 187 
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Theodulphius Aurelianensis 
195 
Theodulus, 2 Episcopus in Ce- 


Theodolus, ᾿ lesyria, 194 

Theognis, daughter of Diodo- 
rus Cronus, 206 

Theophila 208 

Theophilus 109 

Theophilus, fellow-laborer of 
St. Paul, 105 

Theophrastus 74. 158. 208 

Theophris Crotoniata 212 

Theophylact 100 

Theorinus 149 

Therialces 169 

Therimachus 180 

Theucharila 

Theocharila ᾿ τυ 

Theucharis 109 

Theudas, name of an impostor, 
109 

Theudas Magus 109 

Theudosia 109 

Theugenis 109 

Thisbe 192 

Thomas Magister 97 

Thor, Jupiter, 125 

Thoth, Mercury, 144 

Thraseus 97. 109 

Thrasea, father of one Apollo- 
nius, 109 

Thrasimachus 109 

Thrasius 109 


. Thrasyllus 109 


Thucydides 101. 144. 145. 
146. 164 

Thurias 131. 132 

Thuris 132 


Tiberius 82. 96. 99. 107. 109. 
138 

Tibullus 103. 161 

Tiglath-Phil-Assar 133 

Tiglath-Phul-Assur 133 

Timzonis 210 

Timeus 162. 210. 212 

Timezus, father of Bartimaeus, 
99. 109 

Timareta 210 

Timo 109 

Timoclea 210 

Timotheus 109 

Timycha Lacedemonia 211. 
212 

Titius, L., 153 

Titus Imp., 82. 97 

Titus Abulfeda 112 

Titus, 2 Governor of Syria, 

Titius, §¢ 108 


254 

Titus, fellow-laborer of St. 
Paul, 109 

Titus Manlius, Ambassador 


from the Romans, 110 
Titus Pomponius Atticus 146 
Trajan 87. 88 
Trajan, Marcus Ulpius, 87 
Trebellius Pollio 107 
Trebeta 131 
Tribonianus 180 
Tricongius 70 
Triphyllius, EpiscopusCyprius, 
186 


Trogus Pompeius 114. 128. 
131. 132 

Trophimus 110 

Tryphena 110 

Trypho, guardian of King An- 
tiochus, 110 

Tryphonius 153 

Try phosa 110 

Tsareth 151 

Tuisco, Mercury, 125. 185 

Turnus 146 

Tychicus 110 

Tyndarus 101 

Typhao 102 

Typho 102 

Tyrannus 110 

a ὁ Sybaritis, 213 

Tzetzes 164. 177. 178. 180. 
182. 200 


U. 


Ulpia 57 
Ulpian 153. 203 
Ulysses 177 
Urbanus 110 


Uzias 133 


V. 


Valens, the Astrologer, 142 

Valerianus 201. 202 

Valerius 202 

Valerius Flaccus 132. 165. 168. 

Valerius Gratus 107 

Valerius Maximus 108. 
211 

Valesius Comes, Carolus, 203 

Varanes 141 

Varro 70. 73. 98. 108. 145. 
146. 164. 169 

Vegetius 104. 156 

Venantius Fortunatus 189, 190 

Venus 88. 112. 121. 124 

Venus Mylitta 121 ᾿ 

Venus, Shar, 120 

Verrius Flaccus 146 

Verus, Alius, 88 

Vespasian 70. 71. 82. 87, 149. 
157 

Vetus Orbis Descriptio 157 

Vexores 128 

Victor, 

Victorinus, § 

Victoria 73 

Victorinus Afer, Caius or Fa- 
bius, 190 

Victorius Aquitanus 141 

Vigilius 141 

Vigilius Papa 194 

Villeramus, Mersburgensis Ab- 
bas, 196 

Vincentius Martyr 191 

Virgil 165. 166.171. 173. 191. 
206 

Vitellius 82. 107 


199. 


ἡ Claudius Ma- 


rius, 193 
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Vitruvius 71. 170. 171. 173 
Volumnius 108 
Volusius Mecianus 70 


W. 


Wandelbertus Prumiensis Dia- 
conus 196 

Warenfridus 195 

Winfridus Longobardus, Pau- 
lus, 195 

Woden, Mars, 125 


xX. 
Xanthicus 110 
Xanthippus 199 
Xenopho 74. 75. 101. 118. 


158. 159 
Xerxes 88 


Z. 


Zabdiel 101 

Zames, Ninias, 131. 132 

Zampsigeramus 207 

Zebedeus 101 

Zelota 110 

Zenas 101. 110 

Zeno Cittizus 206 

Zenodorus 110 

Zenophilus Chalcidensis 213 

Zohar 119 

Zoilus Lampsacenus 207. 208 

Zonaras 142. 153. 188. 202. 
203 

Zoroastres 128 

Zosimus 161 
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OF MODERN AUTHORS. 


A. 


Accursius, M., 190 

Adam, Dr. A., 174 

Adams 76 

Adams, Mr. President, 68 

Adamus Fumanus, Verronensis 
Canonicus, 212 

A Lapide, Corn., 129 

Albategnius 136. 143. 146 

Albert, the Great, 119 

Alberti 99. 101. 196 

Albumazar 140 

Aldobrandinus 209. 212 

Aldus 193 

Alexander ab Alexandro 119 

Alfraganus 143. 148 

Aliac 140. 148 

Allatius, Leo, 88. 189 

Alphonsine Tubles 138. 143. 
144. 145. 148 

Alphonsus 144. 148. or 149 

Altmann, J. G., 103. 105 

Ambrosius, Fr., 204 

Amelina, Claudius, 203 

Angelocrator 129. 132 

Anna Fabri, Daceria, 176. 198. 
214 

Annius Viterbiensis 122. 126. 
135 

Anthon, Professor, 175 

Antonius Nebrissensis, A‘lius, 
191. 192. 194 

Aoniar 140 

Appian, Peter, 146 

Aquinas, Thomas, 119 

Arbuthnot, Dr., 68. 72 

Arius Barbosa Lusitanus 194 

Auzout 71. 72 


B. 


Bacon, Roger, 119. 154 

Bacon, Lord, 143 

Baldus 204 

Baluzius, Stephanus, 205 

Bambrigge, D., 144 

Barnes 106 

Barocius 126 

Baronius 140. 151. 191. 192. 
202. 203 

Barralis, Vinc., 194 

Barthius, Casp., 95. 96. 106. 
107. 108. 189. 190. 192. 
194. 196 


Basnage 99. 109 
Bayer 107 

Bayle 87 

Bede 140. 141. 148 
Bellarmine 189. 190 
Bellorius 199 
Beloe, William, 172 
Bergerius 159 
Beroaldus 149. 151 
Bessario 211 


Betzel 
opel 175. 184 
Beza 100 


᾿ς Billaine, Ludovicus, 190 


Billius, Jac., 188 

Bocatius 168 

Bochart 105 

Boerner, C. F., 108 

Boiardo 175 

Borbonia, Anna, 204 

Borrichius, Olaus, 186. 187. 
188. 189. 190. 191. 192. 
193. 196 

Bos, L., 96 

Boterus 119 

Braunius, Jo., 96. 108 

Breviarium Parisiense 203 

Brieglebius, N. D., 109 

Briet, Philip, 155 

Broughton, Hugh, 134 

Browerus, Chr., 195. 196 

Bruneterius, Guil., 203 

Buchanan, George, 210 

Bucholcer 140. 151 

Budeus, 72. 96. 97 

Bullialdus, Ismaelis, 204 

Bunting, Henry, 117. 145. 146. 
149. 151 

Burmann 95. 108 

Burton 99 

Buxtorf 104. 109 


C. 


Calvin 116 

Calvisius, Sethus, 122. 123. 
129. 1232. 1345135. 138.140. 
148, 144. 145. 146.149. 151] 

Camden 161 

Caninius 95. 101. 105. 199 

Canisius 196 

Canivet 71 

Canterus 187. 212 

Capellus 129. 149 

Capilupus, Julius, 192 


Capilupus, Lelius, 192 

Capponi, Marquis, 71 

Cardan, H., 112. 149 

Casaubon, Isaac, 109. 117. 
133. 134.136. 149. 164. 176. 
‘177. 179. 180. 200. 209. 210 

Casaubon, Meric, 207 

Cassini 71 

Castellanus, Claudius, 203 

Cattier, Ph., 100. 107 

Cellarius 103 

Celtes, Conradus, 196 

Charlemagne 175 

Christman, James, 123. 127. 
143. 144. 147. 148 

Chytrzus, Nath., 196 

Clavius 134 

Clauswitz, B. C., 105 
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Μενέλαος 105 
ἹΜενεπτόλεμος 105 
Μενεσθεὺς 95. 105 
Μένιππος 107 
ἹΜεσημβρίνη θάλασσα 161 
Méons 170 
Merpytis 70. 75. 84 
ἹΜητροδίδακτος 206 
Mibpaddrns 105 
Μίλιον 74 

Μινώδης 102 

Mva 75. 76. 85. 86 
Mvacéas 96 

Mvdowy 105 

Μοιρὼ and Μυρὼ 200 
Μορμύρω 163 
Μύστελον 75 
ἱπύστρον 75. 84 


WN. 


Navaia 105 
Νάρκισσος 105 
Νικάνωρ 106 
Νικηφόρος 99 
Νικόδημος 106 
Νικόλαος 106 
Νόστος “Ἑλλήνων 178 
Νότιος 161. 170 
Νότος 169. 170 
Νυμφᾶς 106 
Νυμφόδωρος 106 
Νυχθήμερον 159 


Il 


Ξανθικὰ 110 
Ξένιος Ζεὺς 104 
Ἐέστης 75. 84 
ἘΞυνάων 102 
Ξυνήων 102 


Ό. 


*OBords 75. 76. 85, 86. 


GREEK WORDS. 


“OxeAAos, ἢ 
“OxkeAAos, § 
“Oxkos 212 
"Ὄκυλος, oculus, 212 
᾽Ολυμπᾶς 106 

᾿Ολύμπιος Ζεὺς 106 
᾿Ολυμπόδωρος 106 
Ὀνήσιμος 106 

᾿᾽Ονησίφορος 106 
᾿᾽Ονησιφόρος 106 
“Ομηρόκεντρα 187. 188 
᾿ξύβαφον 70. 75. 84 
᾿Οργυιὰ 69. 74. 88. 157. 158 
᾿᾽Ορθόδωρον 74. 82 

Ovyyia μετρικὴ 75 

Οὐγγία σταθμικὴ 75 
Οὐρανίων 108 


ocellus, 212 


il. 


Παιάων καὶ 
Παιήων § 102 
Παλαιστὴ 69. 74. 82, 158 
Παλματίας 99 


| Παραλία Φοινίκη 167 


Tapacayyns 74. 158 
Παρθένου Κόλπος 163 
Παρμενᾶς 106 
Ππαρμενόδωρος 106 

Πάτμος 9ὅ 

Πατρόβας 106 

Πατρόβιος 106 

Πατρόκλους 100. 106 
Παῦλος 106 

Παχεῖα 76 

Παχὼν 106 

Πέλαγος πρὸς Ἑσπέραν 109 
Πέλαγος πρὸς τὸ ‘E@ov 169 
Πελεθρὸν 158 

Ππελλὸς 97 

Πενταετηρὶς 141 
Πεντήκοντα 76 

Περσεὺς 107 


Περσὶς, name of a woman, 96. 


107 
Πέτρος 107 
Tinks 143 
πῆχυς 69. 74. 82 
Πισιδία 95 
Πλανίων βίος 103 
Πλέθρον 69. 74. 83. 158 
Πνυγαλίων 103 
Πόλις 95. 96. 155 
TloAvtitos 110 
Ἱπονηροδιδάσκαλος 159 
Tlovnpddpiaros 109 


Πόντος 163 

Πόντος ᾿Ακυλήϊος 164 
Πόρταξ 105 
Ποσειδάων 

Ποσειδῶν ᾿ 102 


Ποσειδώνιος 108 
Πούδης, pudens, 108 
Tlovs 74. 82. 83. 158 
Tipéxopos 108 
Πυγμὴ 74. 82 
Πυγὼν 74. 82 
Πύργος 156 
Πυριλάμπης 107 


P. 
“‘Pawanys 95 
“Ῥαψῳδὺς 182 
“Pd6dy 108 

Se 
Σαπρίας 96 


Σεβαστὸς 99 
Σελεύκεια 95 
Σέλευκος 108 
Σήρων 108 

Σιλᾶς, not Σίλας, 109 
Σιλουανὸς 109 
Σιτάριον 75 

SKevas 108 

Σκύθης 95 

Σοῦσος 113 
Σπιθαμὴ 69. 74. 82. 158 
Σητονδύλιος 103 
Στάδιον 74. 83. 158 
Σταμνίον 75 
Στατὴρ 76 

Στάχυς 109 
Στεφανᾶς 109 
Στεφάνιος 109 
Στεφανίων 102 
Στέφανος 109 
Συκόβιος 98 
Συντύχη 109 
Συρία, fem. adj., 96 
Σύριος 96 
Σφονδύλιος 103 
Σχοῖνος 74. 158 
Sxowiwy 102 
Σώπατρος 109 
Swobevns 95 
Σωσθενὴς 109 
Σωσίπατρος 109 
Σώφρων 109 


Ταβιθὰ 95 

Τάλαντον 75. 70. 85 
Ταραξίας 99 
Ταυροφανὴς 97 
Τέταρτον Τῦ. 84 
τετράδραχμον 76. 86 
Τετράπηχυς 74 
Τετρόβολον 76. 86 
Τηλαυγὴς 209 
Τήρησις 138 

Τίμαιος 109 
Τιμόθεος 109 

τίμων 109 
Τιτανομαχία 178. 179 
Τιτὸς 109. 110 
Τίτος 109. 110 
Τρίδραχμον 76 
Τριόβολον 76 

Τρίτος 75. 84 
Τρόφιμος 109. 110 
Τρύφαινα 109 
Τρύφων 109 
Τρυφῶσα 109 
Τύραννος 95. 109 
Tuddwy 

Tupev : 102 
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Τυχικὸς 109 


Yt. 


 Ὑβρέας 96 


δροσκοπεῖον 205 


“δῇ 103 

γίδις 103 
᾿δοῦς 103 

“γῆς 103 

TAAos 105 

YaAos 105 
“γμέναιος 104 
Ὑμὴν 104 
“Ὑπέργλυκυς 169 


®. 


Φαεσίμβροτος 101 | 


Φαλακρὸς 99 
Papawy 95. 107 
Φασιανὸς 103 
Φερενίκη 99 
φθεγκτὸς 101 


Φιλήμων 107 
Φιλητὸς 107 
Φίλητος 95. 107 
Φιλιππικὸν 76 
Φιλόλογος 107 ᾿ 
Φιλολόγος 107 
Φιλομήτωρ 107. 108 
Φιλοπάτωρ 107. 108 
Φιλόχρηστος 109 
φλέγων 107 

Φοίβη 107 

Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 107 
Φοινικίας 170 
Φορωνὶς 178 
Φύγελλος 107 
Φυλάκια 205 
Φύσκων 108 


X. 


Χαιρέας 96. 99 
Xaipos, ὃ, τὸ, 99 
Χαιροσύνη 99 
Χαλκὸς 75 
Χαλκοῦς 85. 86 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


Xapakéas 96 
Xapakias 96 
Χαρτοφύλαξ 188 
Χάσμα 99 - 
Χειρόβιος 99 
ete 157 
Χέρσος 

Χήμη 75. 84 
Χλόη 99 
Χλωρίων 102 
Χοῖνιξ 75. 84 
Xovs 74. 84. 


Xpicros, not Χριστὸς, 100 


Xpucovs 76..86 


Χώρα 96 

Ψ. 
Ψευδὴς 100 

Q. 
᾿Ωχρίας 97 


INDEX IV. 


OF LATIN WORDS. 


A. Aqua salsa 156 Castrum 156 _ 
Aqua stagnans 156 Catazgis 170 
| Acetabulum 70. 75. 79 Ara 157 Caurus 170. 172. 174 
| Acropolis 156 Arbustum 152 Caverna 156 
| Actus 69. 70. 77 Archipelagus 156 Centum pondium 80 
Actus minimus 70 Arctapeliotes 172 Centuria 70. 78 
Actus quadratus 70. 78 Ardentes oculi 107 Centussis 72 
| Actus simplex 70. 78 Areolus 75 Cercius 170 
Adeodatus 109 Argenteus 96 Chelidonius 173 
fEacides 103 Argestes 169. 170. 171. 172. Cherrhonesus i 157 
«τὰ 123. 142 174 Chersonesus 
| fira Actiace Victoriz 148 Arx 156 Circius 170. 172. 174 
Era AXgyptica 148 As 72. 73. 81 Civitas 155 
| fira Alexandrea 146 As libralis 72. 73 Claudia 108 
fra Christi nati 149 Assipendium 73. 81 Claudilla 4 
Era Dhilcarnain 147 Atabalus Clima 70. 78 
fra Diocletianea 148 Atabulus 170. 174 Clivus 156 
| /fra Dionysiana Philadelphi Ataburus Cochlear ὶ 70 
' 147 Augustus 99 Cochleare 
| f&ra Gelaleea 150 Aulo Cilicius 167 Collis 156 
| Aira Grecorum 150 Aureus 72. 73. 76. 81. 96 Colonia 155 
Era Hispanica 142, 148 Auster 169. 170. 171.172. 174 Colonia civium Romanorum 
fEra Jesdagergica 150 Axenus 168 155 
fra Judaica 147 Colonia Latini nominis 155 
/Era Martyrum Sanctorum 148 Colonia Militaris 155 
τα Nabonassarea 143 B. Congiarius 75 
ira Olympiadica 144 Barathra 156 Congius 70. 71. 72. 75. 79 
| {ra Orbis conditi 143 Bardi 185 Conjunctio magna 140 
} féra Passionis Dominice 1419 Bes 72. 78. 80 Conjunctio media 140 
| Aira Septimanarum septuaginta Bicongius 70 Conjunctio minor 140 
146 Bigati 73 Constantinus 96 
| ‘ra Urbis condite 145 Borapeliotes 172 Continens 152 
/Es grave 73 Boreas 169. 170, 171. 172. Convallis 156 
A‘stuarium 157 173. 174 Corus 170.172. 174 | 
Africus 169. 170. 172. 174 Borolibycus 172 Crater 156 
| Ager 156 Bosphorus 157 Crispinus 100 
| - Albonotus 170 Brevia 157 Cubitus 69. 77. 158 
Alsanus 172 Burgus 156 Culeus ὶ 70.79 
Altanus 170 Culleus i 
Altum 156 Custodia 156 
| Amnis 156 C. Cyathus 70. 75. 79 
Ampilatus 97 Cyclici poete 175 
| Anachronismus 150 Cacumen 156 Cyclicus 175 
} Angustiz 156 Cadus 70 Cyclus decennovennalis 139 
} Anni Augustorum Deorum 148 Cecias 169. 170. 171. 172.174 Cyclus magnus 141 
γ Annus Julianus 137 ’ Cesares 99 
| Annus Metonicus 137 Calamus 159 
Annus Nabonassareus 144 Campus 156 D. 
Annus Sabbaticus 137 Canon 15] 
Annus Sidereus 137 Canon καθ᾽ ὅμάδα 150 Daric 76 
| Annus Temporalis 137 Canon κατὰ πλάτος 150 Decempeda 69. 74. 77 
] Annus Tropicus 137 Capito 104 Decempeda quadrata 77. 78 
| Annus Vertens 137 Capreola 101 Decunx 72. 78. 80 
Aorni 156 Caprilius 108 Decussis 73 
Aparctias 173 Carbas 170 Denarius 73. 70. 81 
Apeliotes ὁ 169. 170. 172. Cardinales venti 173 Dextans 72. 78. 80 
1] Apheliotes § 174 Carolinus 96 Digitus 69. 77. 158 
| Aquila 98 Castellum 156 Dicecesis 155 
| Aquilo 169. 170.171.172.173 Castra Hiberna 156 Dodrans 72. 78. 80. 158 


Agua fluens 156 Castra Stativa 156 _ Dorcas 101 
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Dorsum 156 

Drusilla 101 

Duella 72. 80 
Dupondius 72. 73. 81 


E. 


Emporium 156 

Enneadecaetris 139 

Epoche 142 

Ktesiz 170. 171. 173 

Euraster 172 

Euripus 157 

Euronotus 170. 171 

Eurus 169. 170. 171. 172. 173. 
174 

Euxinus 163. 168 


KF. 


Fanum 156 

Fauces 156 

¥avonius 169..170. 171. 172. 
173.174 

Flare adversus 174 

Fluentum 156 

Flumen 156 

Fluvius 156 

Foederata oppida 156 

Forum 156 

Fossa 156 

Fretum 152. 153. 157 

Fucus 162 


G. 


Gallicus 170.171. 172 
Gallio 102 

Gangeticus 172 

- Gradus 69. 157 
Gracus (ventus) 172 
Gressus 158 

Guttur 153 


Η. 


Hebdomas annalis 140 
Hegira Muchammedis 150 
Hellespontias 170. 171. 172 
Hemina 70. 75. 79 
Heredium 70. 78 

Hiatus 156 

Hortus 156 

Hostis 175 

Hypaquilo 172 

Hy pargestes 172 
Hyperboreas 172 
Hypereurus 172 
Hypeurus 172 
Hypocecias 172 
Hypocircius 172 
Hypocorus 172 
Hypolibonotus 172 
Hypopheenix 172 
Hypothracias 172 


INDEX OF 
I. 


Japyx 171. 172.174 
Incile 156 

Indictio 140 

Insula 152. 156. 157 
Inus, adj. in, 96 
Isthmus 153. 157 
Iter maritimum 159 
Iter militare 159 
Iter pedestre 159 


J. 


Jugerum 69. 70. 78 
Jugum 156 
Justinus 96 


Labeo 104 

Lacuna 156 

Lacus 152. 156 

Lapis primus 159 

Lapis secundus 159 

Latro 174 

Latus Dalmaticum Sinus Adria- 
tici 164 

Latus Illyricum Sinus Adria- 
tici 164 

Latus Italicum Sinus Adriatici 
164 

Legio 104. 156 

Leuca Q 

Leuga § 69. 77. 158. 159 

Leuconotus 171. 172 

Libella 73. 81 

Libonotus 170. 171.172. 174 

Libra 70. 72. 75. 80 

Libs 172. 174 

Ligula 70. 79. 157 

Lingua 70. 79. 157 

Lips 174 ᾿ 

Littus 156 

Livesco 163 

Livia 

Livilla ᾿ 108 

Lucanus 104 

Lucas 104 

Lucrio 102 

Lucus 156 

Lustrum 140 


M. 


Magus 175 

Mansio 156 

Marcellinus 96 

Mare 152. 159 

Mare Achaicum 164 

Mare Adriacum 165 

Mare Adrianum 165 

Mare Adriaticum 160.163. 165 

Mare A’geum 160. 163. 165, 
166. 168 

Mare AXgyptium 160. 161. 167 

Mare A‘thiopicum 160. 161 

Mare Africum 160. 163. 167 


Mare Albanum 161. 169 
Mare Almachium 162 
Mare Amazonium 168 
Mare Aquileiense 164 
Mare Arabicum 160 
Mare Arctoum 161 


‘Mare Argolicum 165. 166 


Mare Asiaticum 168 

Mare Atlanticum 160 

Mare Atriacum 165 

Mare Ausonium 160. 164. 165 

Mare Balearicum 160. 163 

Mare Balthicum 162 

Mare Brutium 165 

Mare Caricum 165 

Mare Carpathium 160. 165. 
167 

Mare Caspium 160. 163. 169 

Mare Caucasium 168 

Mare Celticum 160. 164 

Mare Chronium 160. 162. 164 

Mare Cilicium 160. 167 

Mare Cimbricum 162 

Mare Cimmerium 168 

Mare Colchicum 168 

Mare Concretum 162 

Mare Creticum 160. 165. 167 

Mare Cyrnium 163 

Mare Epiroticum 164 

Mare Erythreum 160. 161 

Mare Exterius 160 

Mare Galaticum 163 

Mare Gallicum 160. 163 

Mare Glaciale 162 

Mare Greciense 160. 165 

Mare Grecum 165 

Mare Hispanicum 163 

Mare Hyperboreum 162 

Mare Hyrcanum 161. 169 

Mare Ibericum 160. 163. 167 

Mare Icarium 160. 165. 166 

Mare Immotum 162 

Mare Indicum 160. 161 

Mare Inferum 160. 164 

Mare Interius 160. 163 

Mare Internum 162 

Mare Jonium .160. 
165. 166. 167 

Mare Ionium alterum 160 

Mare Jonium Immensum 164 

Mare Issicum 160. 167 

Mare Libycum 160. 163. 167 

Mare Ligusticum 160. 163 

Mare Lycium 160. 167 

Mare Macedonicum 160. 166 

Mare Magnum 160. 161. 163 

Mare Mediterraneum 160. 163 

Mare Minoides 165 

Mare Minoium 165 

Mare Mortuum 162 

Mare Myrtoum 160. 164. 165 

Mare Nigrum 168 

Mare Notium 164 

Mare Pamphylium 160. 167 

Mare Parthenium 160. 163. 
165. 167 

Mare Pharium 160. 167 

Mare Phasianum 168 

Mare Pheeniciaum 160. 167 

Mare Pigrum 160. 162 

Mare Ponticum 168, 169 


163. 164. 


PROPOSAL 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 


OF A 


LIBRARY 


TO CONTAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


BOOKS OF HISTORY, 


Printed and Manuscript; Original and Translated ; Ancient and Modern; OriEnTat, 
Cuassicat, and Brsticat ; European, Arrican, Norru-American, and Soutu- 
American ;—Universal, National, and Local ; Political and Civil; Legal and Eccle- 
siastical; Hieroglyphical and Mythological; Numismatic and Medallic; Genealogical 
and Heraldical ;—Books of Chronology, with Maps and Charis of all Countries ; 
Historical Letters, and Historical Prints; the Biography of Statesmen, and the 
Biography of Historians ; Historical Tracts and Pamphlets, with Treatises and Lectures 
on the Study of History. 

1. The Books to be deposited in three upper Rooms, with courteous and intelligent 
Librarians to each ;-—one to contain Or1enTAL, CiasstcaL, and Bisiticat Booxs,— 
a second to contain EnciisnH Books,—and the third to contain Foreign Books, in 
Mopern languages. 


2: The Books to be arranged, each class in chronological order, and Books of the 
different sizes, folio, quarto, octavo, and duodecimo, to be arranged chronologically on 
each shelf, wherever the chronological is practicable and preferable to the alphabetical 
arrangement, as the object will be to facilitate reference, and entirely to supersede the 
necessity of Class-marks, and even the necessity of inspecting the Catalogue to ascertain 
_the position of a Book in the Lizrary. 


3. The Institution to be located in Lincotn’s-INN-FrELDs as a central and con- 
venient spot, by uniting, if it be necessary, two contiguous houses, and forming them 
into one large mansion. 


4. The lower Rooms to be converted into one most commodious and magnificent 
Lecture-Room, for the delivery of Historicat Lectures to the Members of the 
Institution, and to persons, who, though they are not Members of the Insrirution, 
subscribe to the Lectures, and as a GENERAL LecturE-Room, whenever Societies or 
Individuals wish to engage it for LirEnary or Screntiric Lectures; three Lectures, 
by the ablest men in each department, to be delivered every week from Nov. 1. to 
July 1. in each year. 


5. The Institution to be open from nine in the morning till ten at night, throughout 
the year. Ἶ 


6. The Students in the Inns of Court, (on the recommendation of a Barrister,) at 
King’s College, at the University-College, and at other Collegiate Foundations, existent 
or nascent, (on the recommendation of the Professors or Teachers,) to have free access to 
the Lisrary and the Lecrurzs, by paying Two Guineas annually to the Lrsrary, and 
One Guinea annually to the Lectures, in advance. 


7. Ladies or Gentlemen, resident in the country, but occasionally visiting the Merno- 
POLIS, who desire to use the Liprary, and attend the Lecturgs, to pay One Guinea 
annually for the Linrary, and the same sum annually for the Lectures, in advance. 


8. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the London- University, —the 
Commissioners, Sub-Commissioners, and Editors of the Public Records,—the Com- 
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missioners for the publication of the State-Papers, and the Editors of the same,—the 
Professors and Teachers of Gresham, Homerton, King’s, University, and Sion-Colleges, 
and of other Collegiate Foundations,—the Musters, Under-Masters, and Assistant-Mas- 
ters of the Schools at King’s and University-Colleges, and of the Charter-House, Christ’s 
Hospital, City of London, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Tailors’, St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster Schools,—the Librarians of the Royal, Parliamentary, Public, Parish, and City 
Libraries, Museums, Colleges, Collegiate Foundations, Mechanics’ Institutes, and Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institutions,—within the limits of the Metropolis,—the Members of 
the cognate Societies, Antiquarian, Geographical, Numismatic and Medallic, Philological, 
and Statistical, and of the Royal Society of Literature, to be admitted Members of the 
Historica Institution, by paying Two Guineas annually to the Lizrary and the 
LECTURES, in advance. 


9. Terms of Admission to the Linrary and the Lectures. 


ENTRANCE-FEES. [ANNUAL PAYMENTS PRIVILEGES. TICKETS. 

᾿ ΙΝ ADVANCE. 
50 Guineas ANY PPAR ST MEP rs Ror lite: ᾿ς Tranferable. 
Oe tell oo re ete re each comers Forlife .. . Not transferable. 


SR carte 3 Guineas after Eorilife wa. Not transferable. 
the third year 


5 Guineas .. Annual) ὠς Not transferable. 


Terms of Admission to the Lizrary only :— 


ENTRANCE-FEES. {ANNUAL PayMENTS PRIVILEGES, TICKETS. 
In ADVANCE. 
15 Guineas . ss SN Ce tae: 6)» Sig For life . « e Transferable. 
8 Guineas .. Annual *. ὁ. « Not transferable. 


Terms of Admission to the Lectures only :— 


ENTRANCE-FEES. | ANNUAL PAYMENTS PRIVILEGES. _ TIckETS. 
in ADVANCE. 
20 Guineas . ap er Miele (sits For life .. . Transferable. 


To be fixed by Annual . . Not transferable. 
the CommitTEE 
annually. 


10. Pecuniary assistance to be afforded to Authors, and four Fellowships to be 
founded, when the funds of the InstirutTion admit of the liberality. 


11. A Volume of rare and choice Tracts, relating to Enciisu History, commencing 
from the accession of James I., to be published annually, with explanatory Notes. 


12. An Histroricat Sociery to be formed in connexion with the HistroricaL 
Lisrary, and to meet every week in one of the rooms of the Institurron, for the 
purpose of promoting Historical inquiries, of collecting and diffusing Historical infor- 
mation, and of assisting in the publication of the Annual Volumes of Historical Tracts; 
the subscription to be One Guinea annually, in advance. 


13. The Committee of Manacemenr to be appointed, and put into activity, as soon 
as a sufficient number of distinguished individuals have given their sanction, and 
promised their support to the Insrirutrion, which will in the outset commence with 
CuassicaL, BrsticaL, and Encuisu Works, before any attempt is made to collect the 
Fore1cn Books, and will, it is presumed, be established on right principles with a fair 


prospect of extensive and permanent utility. 
E. H. BARKER. 


PRINTED BY A, J. VALPY, RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 


LATIN WORDS. 265 


Mare Rhodiense 160. 166 Pelagus Gallicum 163 
Mare Rubrum 161 Peninsula 153. 157 
Mare Sardoum 160. 163. 167 O. Pentathlon 144 
Mare Sarmaticum 160 Periodus Constantinopolitana 
Mare Saturninum 168 Oholus 72. 80 150 
Mare Scyllaceum 165 Occidens 172 Periodus Dionysiana 141 
Mare Scythicum 160. 161. Oceanus 160. 161. 163 Periodus magna Juliana Scali- 
162, 168. 169 Oceanus A‘thiopicus 160. 161 geri 141 
Mare Siculum 160. 163. 164. Oceanus Almachius 160.161 Pertica 69. 159 
165 Oceanus Aquitanicus 160 Pes 69. 71. 77. 158 
Mare Sidonium 160. 167 Oceanus Arabicus 161 Pes bessalis 69 
Mare Superum 164 Oceanus Arctous 160. 161 Pes dodrantalis 69 
Mare Syriacum 160. 167 Oceanus Atlanticus 160.161 Pes montis 156 
Mare Tarentinum 165 Oceanus Australis 160. 161 Pes quadrantalis 69 
Mare Tauricum 168 Oceanus Azanius 161 Pes quadratus 69. 78 
Mare Tharsis 163 Oceanus Borealis 161 Pes quincunqualis 69 
Mare Tuscum 160. 163. 164 Oceanus Britannicus 160. 161. Pes semiuncialis 69 
Mare Tyrrhenum 160. 163. 162 Pes sestertius 69: 74. 77 
164 Oceanus Callaicus 160. 161 Pes trientalis 69 
Mare Vespertinum 161 Oceanus Cantabricus 160. 161 Pes uncialis 69 
Martinus 96 Oceanus Chronius 160. 161 Petra 153 
Mathematicus 175 Oceanus Deucaledonius 160. Pheenicias 171. 172. 174 
Melas 165 161. 162 Phenix 172. 174 
Meridies 172 Oceanus Eous 160. 161.162 Phrygio 102 
Mesaquilo 172 Oceanus Gallicus 163 Piscina 156 
Mesargestes 172 Oceanus Germanicus 160.161. Plaga 155 
Meses 171 162 Pontus 108. 163. 105 
Meseurus 172 Oceanus Glacialis 161 Pontus Euxinus 160 
Mesobureas 172 Oceanus Hesperius 161 Porcellio 103 
Mesocecias 172 Oceanus Hibernicus 160. 161. Porcius 108 R 
Mesocircius 172 162 Portus 157 
Mesocorus 172 Oceanus Hyperboreus 161 Prefectura 156 
Mesolibs 172 Oceanus Occidentalis 160.161 Presidium 156 
Mesopheenix 172 Oceanus Orientalis 161 Pratum 156 
Mesozephyrus 172 Oceanus Piger 161 Prisca ᾿ 174 
Metachronismus 150 Oceanus Sarmaticus 160 Priscilla 
Milliare 69. 77. 158, 159 Oceanus Scythicus 160 Prochronismus 150 
Milliarensis 73 Oceanus Septentrionalis 160. Prodromus 173 
Milliarium 159 161. 162 Profundum 156 
Mina 75. 76 Oceanus Sericus 160. 161 Promontorium 153. 157 
Minuta Τὸ . Oceanus Verginius 160.161 Provincia 155 
Minutia ᾿ Oceanus Vergivius 161 Provincia Cesaris 155 
Modius 70. 79 Ocellus 212 Provincia consularis 155 
Moles 157 Octaetris 139 Pyle 156 
Mons 156 Oculi ardentes 107 
Morio 101 Olympias 171.172 
Mortimarusa 162 Oppidum 155 Q. 
Multimammia 98 ' Ora 155 
Municipalia 155 Ora Celtica 163 Quadrans 72. 75. 78. 80. 158 
Municipium 155 Orbis patulus 179 Quadrantal 70 
Municipium cum suffragio 155 Ornithias 107. 171 Quadrigatus 73 
Municipium sine suffragio 155 Quartarius 70. 75. 79 
Mutatio 156 Quatrussis 72. 73 
PR; Quinarius 73. 81 
Quincunx 72. 78. 80 
Pagus 152. 156 Quinquertium 144 
N. Palmipes 77 Quinquessis 72 
Palmus 69, 77. 158 
Naso 104 Palus 152. 156 
Navale 157 Pascuum 156 
Nemus 152. 156 Passus 69. 158 Re 
Neomenia Paschalis 139 Passus duplex 158 
Nodi 138 Passus Gallicus 158 Radix montis 156 
Nomus Prefecture in Agypto Passus geometricus 158 Refiare alterum alteri 174 
155 Passus major 158 Regia 155 
Notapeliotes 172 Passus minor 158 Regnum 152 
Noto-Libycus 172 Passus simplex 159 Rivus 152 
Notus 169. 170.171. 172.173. Pecunia 73 Roboretum 156 
174 Pedalis 158 Rostrum 73 
Numerus aureus 139 Pelagus Aigyptium 163 Rufus 108 
Nummularius 73 ᾿ Pelagus Africum 163 Rupes 156 
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Saltus 70. 78. 152. 156 
Satrapia 155 

Sciron 171. 172. 174 
Scopulas 157 

Scrupulum 70, 72. 80 
Sembella 73. 81 
Semimodius 70. 79 
Semipedalis 158 

Semis 72. 73. 80 
Semisextula 50 

Semissis 73 

Semiuncia 72. 73. 77. 80 
Septemmaria 165 
Septentrio 171, 172. 174 
Sescunx 72 

Sesquipes 69 

Sestertium 73 

Sestertius 72. 73. 76. 81 
Sextans 72. 73.78. 80 
Sextarius 70. 79 
Sextula 70. 72. 73. 77. 78. 80 
Sicilicus 70. 72. 77. 78. 80 
Silanus 104 

Silas 104 

Siliqua 72. 75. 80 

Silva 156 

Sinus 152. 153. 157 
Sinus Adriatacus 160. 164. 165 
Sinus A*thiopicus 161 
Sinus Arabicus 160 
Sinus Codanus 162 
Sinus lonius 164. 165 
Sinus Issicus 167 

Sinus Numidicus 167 
Sinus Persicus 160. 161 
Sinus Rhee 164 

Sinus Virginis 160 


INDEX OF LATIN WORDS. 


Solidus 73. 81 


_Solanus 170. 171. 172. 174 


Sophista 174 

Specus 156 

Speleum 156 
Spiracula 156 

Stadium 69. 158 
Stagnum 152. 156 
Statio 157 

Stellio 102 

Stephanio 108 

Stipes unciales 73 
Supernas 170. 171. 172 
Subsolanus 170. 171. 172. 174 
Subvesperus 170. 171 
Sumaca 108 
Supercilium 156 
Synchronismus 150 
Syrtes 157. 167 


T. 


Terminus paschalis 139 
Terra firma 153 
Territorium 152. 155 
Tertius 108 
Tertullus 108 
Teruncius 73. 81 
pee 2 156 

esca 
Thracias 169. 171. 172. 174 
Tonsille 153 
Torrens 152. 156 
Tractus 155 
Tremissus 73 
Tressis 72 
Tricongius 70 
Triens 72. 73. 78. 80 


THE END. 


Triumviri monetales 73 
Tugurium 152 
Tumulus 156 


U. 


Ulna 69. 158 

Uncia 69. 70. 72. 73.75. 77. 
78. 80. 158 

Urbs 155 

Urna 70. 79 


Vallis 156 

Ventus 172 

Venti Cardinales 173 
Verruca 156 

Versus 78 ὁ 

Vertex 156 

Vicanus 156 
Vicennalia 141 
Victoriatus 73. 81 
Victorinus 96 

Vicus 152. 156 

Villa 152. 156 
Virginis sinus 165 
Virgultum 152 
Vulpio 102 
Vulturnus 169. 171. 172. 174 


Z. 


Zephyro-Boreas 172 
Zephyrus 169. 171. 172. 173. 
174 


αὶ-- 


inant 
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